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TO  THB 


THIBD   VOLUME. 


The  fifteenth  century  unfolded  all  those  elements  of  opposition 
to  Borne  which  preceding  ages,  especially  the  last,  had  pre- 
pared. The  pressure  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  in  its  fiiU  power, 
long  made  the  bulk  of  men  anxious  to  support  its  only  eflectual 
counterpoise,  the  church,  and  the  obvious  expedience  of  ren- 
dering this  a  compact  body,  directed  by  one  independent  head, 
engendered  a  prevailing  disposition  to  maintain  the  papacy. 
Popes,  however,  with  such  as  most  profited  by  their  position, 
like  other  sharers  of  human  infirmity,  fell  under  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  a  concurrence  of  events,  all  favourable  to  them- 
selves, exposed  them.  They  became  intoxicated  by  their 
despotic  influence  over  the  west,  and  its  more  intelligent 
population  generally  felt,  by  degrees,  an  imperious  call  to 
question  their  pretensions.  Thus  Boniface  VIII.  had  no 
sooner  pushed  papal .  arrogance  to  its  giddiest  height,  than  a 
recoil  was  immediately  provoked  which  Borne  never  could  re- 
cover. Her  efforts,  also,  to  regain  former  advantages,  were 
paralysed  within  the  century,  after  that  aspiring  pontiff's 
death,  by  the  removal  of  his  successors  to  Avignon,  and  the 
discreditable,  embarrassing  schism  consequent  upon  it.  When 
the  fifteenth  century  opened,  Europe  was  debating  as  to  tho 
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individual  who  could  really  claim  the. popedom,  and 

but  an  authority  above  that  of  the  Boman  see,  gave  any  hc^ 

of  deciding  the  question.    Hence  arose  those  arguments  as  to 

the  superiority  of  general  councils  over  popes,  which  struck  a 

new  and  fatal  blow  to  the  pontifical  supremacy  over  western 

Europe. 

While  the  ecclesiastical  empire  of  Bome  was  thus  gradually 
sinking,  even  her  influence  as  the  centre  of  civilisation  grew 
weaker.  The  various  regions  of  the  west  were  long  in  a  very 
dii^inted,  barbarous  condition,  beii^  all  of  them  parcelled 
out  among  turbulent  aristocracies,  which  paid  a  very  limited 
and  precarious  obedience  to  their  several  crowns :  which  also 
acted  very  un&vourably  upon  capacities  for  improvement  in 
lower  life.  Hence  Bome  was  long  not  only  the  sole  depositary 
of  an  authority  which  all  reqpected,  but  also  the  chief  aqrlum 
for  that  information,  and  that  lingering  refinement,  which  had 
survived  the  assaults  of  northern  barbarism.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  energies  of  middle  life,  aiding  royal  efforts  for 
personal  aggrandisement,  became  too  powerful  for  the  en- 
grossing q)irit  of  that  miUtary  class  by  which  most  of  the  exter- 
nal advantages  of  society  had  been  appropriated.  In  time, 
national  executives  of  considerable  strength  became  consoli- 
dated, and  as  each  advanced  towards  maturity,  a  compact 
poo[de,  with  a  centre,  interests,  and  feelings  of  its  own,  was 
formed  around  it.  Concurrently  with  this  alteration  was  the 
growth  of  a  vernacular  literature.  As  the  western  nations 
took  the  form  of  distinctly^marked,  separate  communities, 
their  intellectual  classes  made  such  use  of  their  native  idioms 
as  eventually  produced  the  diversified  and  illustrious  iSunily  of 
cultivated  European  tongues.  Thus  the  ancient  capital  lost 
another  hold  upon  nations  beyond  the  Alps. 

Her  pretensions  to  intellectual  superiority  w*cre  seriously 
affi'ctfKl  likewise,  by  two  events  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nearly 
contenii)oraneous,  the  Turkish  capture  of  Constantinople,  and 
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the  inventioii  of  printing.  The  former  made  western  aeholara 
acquainted  with  dassical  authors  of  the  highest  eminonoe,  and 
with  teachers  of  them  whose  religioas  prepossessions  were 
adverse  to  Borne.  The  hitter  event  gave  such  fiusiUties  for 
intdlectual  communications  as  gained  at  once  an  immeasurable 
superiority  over  former  ages,  bound  down  by  mere  transcrip- 
tioo.  Henorforth,  no  striking  U^it,  whether  true  or  fiidse, 
eouM  flash  firom.  any  quarter  of  Europe,  without  winging  a 
speedy  way  into  every  neighbouring  region.  Not  onfy,  how* 
ever,  was  an  abundance  of  stirring  questions  upon  the  papal 
supremacy  ready  for  the  press :  Wickliflk  had  ako  provided,  in 
the  preceding  century,  a  simihr  store,  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
theokigy  of  Bome.  Thus  the  fifte^ith  century  was  one  of 
incessant  pr^Muration  for  that  great  religious  revolution,  which 
has  rendered  the  next  age  conapicuous  and  important  above 
most  ages  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

When,  indeed,  the  sixteenth  century  opened.  Borne  had 
apparently  regained  much  of  the  ground  that  she  lost  at  a 
former  period.  But  this  appearance  was  delusive.  A  tempo- 
rary cakn  had  come  over  the  religious  world,  leaving  aU  the 
materials  for  a  mighty  storm  in  full,  though  concealed  acti- 
vity. By  that  very  calm  was  the  explosion  hastened.  Had 
Rome  been  trembling,  as  she  was  a  hundred  years  before, 
under  discussions  upon  the  limits  between  papal  and  conciliar 
authority,  grand  conceptions  for  her  improvement  as  the 
Christian  ci^ital  never  would  have  been  entertained,  and  bold 
experiments  upon  popular  fears  of  purgatory,  to  realise  them, 
would  have  been  discouraged.  While  the  west,  however,  save 
a  pertinacious  few  cowering  under  persecution,  seemed  all 
Mind  submission,  a  lofby  spirit  was  easily  tempted  into  such 
an  enterprise  as  rearing  the  majestic  dome  of  St.  PeterX  and 
could  see  no  danger  in  meeting  its  drain  upon  the  papal  ex- 
chequer, by  abusing  the  credulity  of  mankind.  Yet  this  very 
abuse  roused  Luther  from  his  cell,  and  thus  drove  a  mind  once 


pttAfe  with  tke 
long  had  {MfcrauKd.  The  fettttfe  vw  w  k^cr  widi  Wal- 
denaeB  or  WicklMBleR>  who^  ihmighiMliMiniiiMijL  and  annor* 
ing,  ni%hl  be  A'AfiiBrdi,  tiffww  ther  ibnd  pahffn  inafrffwiliif, 
and  ewerj  goTannienl  adiene.  *Whofe  aationft  nam  caaw 
forward  in  inrecoocileaUe  hosdEftr  to  die  piipal  sfsleBi»  and 
ia  some  of  them  the  court  was  faremoBt  in  A  mimling  the 
weendancj  of  unqocaBtioiafale  principlesw  Xor  ev«  in  such 
eoontries  as  eirentaallr  aettleddown  nnder  old  refigioas  pre- 
posBeasioany  did  it  seem  fprtain,  far  a  consiikrable  tioie^  which 
way  the  cnrrent  of  efenta  would  pennanenthr  tom.  France 
long  showed  indications  of  foDowing  the  contenainoas  exam- 
ples of  Germany  and  England-  Spain  became  Iwgehr  pop- 
ifaded  bj  that  dispositiaQ  toreeeife  artieksof  faith  onhr  from 
Sciiyture  and  catholic  antiquity,  which  Romish  dirineB  tax 
with  heresy.  She  was  ako  bent  upon  resistance  to  the  pfl^Md 
court.  Italy  herself  was  ofer^iread  with  inquiring  qiirits  that 
would  undoubtedly  haie  raidered  aD  the  country  protestant, 
if  the  inquisition  had  not  beoi  actiTefy  at  work.  Thus  it  was 
impossible  with  Bome  to  retain  any  hold  whaterer  upon 
Europe,  unless  an  anthentie  standard  ot  behrf  were  proTided, 
and  polemics  of  first-rate  ability  aided  its  operation  on  man- 
kind, by  undertakii^  to  defend  it  sjrstematicaUy.  To  such 
necessities  Romanism  owed  the  council  of  Trent,  the  fadMHUs  of 
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Baroniiis  and  Bellannme,  and  otiiers  of  those  masterly  defences 
which  have  hitherto  shielded  it  firom  extinction.  From  the 
formidable  opposition  also  which  shook  her  to  the  very  centre, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  Bome  owed  that  external  decency, 
without  which  she  could  not  permanently  have  maintained  her 
ground.  During  all  that  age,  the  illegitimate  families,  with 
other  glaring  iniSuniee,  which  had  been  so  cc»nnion  among 
popes,  and  all  ecclesiastics  downwards,  were  gradually  wearing 
out.  The  Soman  church  became  sensible  that  competiticm 
with  rival  rdigious  communities  must  prove  impracticable^ 
unless  her  priesthood  kept  abreast  of  them  in  every  decency  of 
life.  Thus  the  sixteenth  century  is  really  of  as  much  im- 
portance to  the  Bomish  student  as  to  the  protestant.  It 
shows  the  steps  by  which  the  former,  no  leas  than  the  latter, 
attained  his  actual  position  in  the  religious  world.  It  was 
the  age  in  which  Bomanism  was  renovated,  and  rendered 
a  consistent,  defensible  system ;  no  less  than  the  age  in  which 
protestantism  emerged  from  the  menaced  custody  of  depressed 
Waldenses  and  Wickliffites,  iuto  the  full  vigour  of  political 
and  intellectual  streugth. 

In  looking  thus  at  the  religious  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  all  its  bearings,  an  answer  is  at  once  supplied  to 
that  hackneyed  question,  by  which  a  Bomish  disputant  seeks 
to  confound  an  uninformed  protestant  opponent,  ^'  Where  was 
your  religion  before  Luther  V  This  may  be  sufficiently  and 
smarUy  answered,  as  it  has  often  been,  by  saying,  ^'  In  the 
Bible ;  where  yours  never  was.^  But  a  competent  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  history  will  supply  a  better  mode  of  meeting 
tbm  current  Bomish  objection.  He  who  knows  any  thing  of 
religious  af&iirs  in  the  sixteenth  century,  will  be  disposed  to 
ask  the  Bomanist  a  counter  question,  '^  Where  was  your 
religion  before  the  council  of  Trent  ?""  If  it  were  answered,  as 
it  may  safely  be,  '^  In  the  church,'*''  it  may  be  added  on  the 
other  side,  '^  And  our  religion  was  in  certain  bodies  dissenting 
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■^nMBMl.^    }kor  did  liMr  fizt€fentfa  iwnuij  \ 

^iMii^  under  am*  fiufbcieiit  nnsiib  of 

h  v^  true,  tfan  fmiei'  apo^  iad 

mniliiiinliiin  upon  liieu  ojmifliik.  and  Imd 

tioD  inKiD  tiie  lai'inst  ilDuauiuIviK.    T^one  of 

hoiwe^ret.  weart  of  sdficieiit  antiqiiitT  to 

tho  Tnain  qnfiStiiRL,  nor  were  iitpy  -flafficientH' 

mere  questions  of  1bBoio^\     Tht  tmdi  reaiBy  i 

teenth  centmy  opened  upon  the  mmt  diTkian 

questions  that  has  premiled  in  ^Eanrope  ewer 

circnnistAnceR  of  much  greacter  inqxirtance  on 

much   teRs  on  the  other.     The  main  diSsrenee  as  xr» 

matt^^rs   lK>twocn    that    ucf  and   later    times   caaamts 

knowlcnlcfo  of  the  ^n^und  on  which  the  parties  aevemlk 

Ono  party  appoalod  to  Scripture-  backed  by  immemoBial 

tion.      As  Hihlos  hocamc  known,  the  other  party  ifomd  iis 

poculiaritirs  cut  off  fVom  any  confident  appea]  u> 

flceinp  not  n  hopo  of  thoir  dofoncc.  without  imf^at 

upon  tnulitiou :    but    tbis   was  a  standard  which 

aip»   had    jmuicirnl    no    sufficient   means  of 

It  was  tbf  Hixt(f*iiih  contury  which  examined  these 

for  liotb  iiartii^    niuuiu/  in  opposite  conclusions  aeeordii^ta 

Um'   opfM)UL(    vif'Hih   %Mtli   which  tbe  several  judges  entend 

int4»  tb-  mqmn    Imf  («i|ualK\  in  both  cases,  drawing  a  faroad 

hm  of  liemarnauoii      ( In   imv  side  it  was  solemnh' 

that  arttckiK  of  £aitlj  uiiroiitAincd  in  Scriptowe,  either 

or  b^  ntH-essar}  inipiiratton.  an^  not  bindiiur  on  the 

on  tbi   otiier  sidt.  articll•^  of  feitb  under  these 

wer»-  ireaitHl  ai^  int<?gTal  member!^  of  catbolicity.     IndepaidBBt 
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-^r    u-    hm-i'   upiKnientf  a^  an  art    cif  robelbon  against 

*4iut»mt    iMMws^x  twnatitaned  vet  this  is  in  reality  a 
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of  ibe  question.  The  very  existenoe  of  any  such  authority 
was  denied  by  the  other  party,  and  upon  such  grounds  as  ev^ 
8ch<dar  must  respect. 

Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  current  objection  of  Boman- 
lels  to  iiie  motley  aspect  of  that  body  which  the  sixteenth 
centory  ranged  in  well-defined,  uncompromising  opposition  to 
them.  The  adverse  decision  was  really  uniform,  although 
those  who  have  stood  by  it  ever  since,  have  not  formed  a  com- 
pact, harmonious  whole.  The  entire  protestant  world  agrees 
m  the  great  principle  of  repudiating  unwritten  tradition  as 
a  sufficient  authority  for  articles  of  fitith.  Upon  one  principle, 
too,  namely,  the  converse  of  this,  hangs  all  the  Bomish  system. 
Auxiliary  to  this  latter  system  is,  indeed,  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  by  this  means  it  is,  that  the  tradi- 
tionists  retain  one  uniform  face.  But  history  affords  a  sufficient 
due  to  the  papal  supremacy.  Borne  was  the  capital  of  the 
west,  and  hence  the  importance  of  her  bishop.  History,  too, 
explains  why  no  such  advantage  was  accessible  to  any  commu- 
nity discarding  papal  unity,  at  the  Beformation.  There  was 
no  new  central  point  which  ages  had  regarded  with  respect. 
Societies,  independent  of  each  other,  judged  for  themselves  as 
to  the  propriety  of  separating  from  Borne ;  but  although  they 
agreed  in  laying  down  one  great  principle  of  religious  belief, 
they  were  not  likely  to  agree  in  conferring  upon  any  one  of 
their  body  an  authority  over  the  rest.  Such  an  agreement 
may,  indeed,  fairly  be  considered  as  impossible  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  its  absence  detracts  from  the  unity  of  the  prq- 
testant  body  rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 

In  one  respect  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been 
often  thought,  even  by  protestants,  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
testant cause.  It  brings  forward  a  great  mass  of  mere  human 
motives  in  active  operation  against  Bome.  Sovereigns  incited 
by  personal  feelings,  nobles  eager  for  church  plunder,  states- 
men guided  by  politics,  ecclesiastics  evidently  pleased  with 
a  release  from  celibacy,  undoubtedly  detract  from  the  dignity 
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be  so  fiyr  oieicume  as  to  let  hkB  nake  anT  eSvts  of  moch 

m 

im^KNtance.  It  is,  howefer,  vctr  desirable  to  search  die  his- 
tory of  the  Beformatioo,  in  order  to  goard  aguist  an  oier 
fiM^ihty  in  inqiming  the  lower  raodres  to  those  who  carried 
through  that  great  religioos  reiohiiion.  It  maj  be  tme^  as  H 
is,  undoabtedlj,  that  great  principles  demand  reception  or 
rejection  upon  their  own  intrinsic  merits^  bot  men  are  prone  to 
mingle  the  consideration  of  them  very  largehr  with  certain 
m^ncHaUe  names.  Nor  if  obkqnT  can  be  secorelT  fikstened 
on  the  latter,  wQl  h  be  eaasr  to  shield  the  princifdes  themsdres 
from  adverse  prejodioe.  Intdhgent  persons  who  Tslne  the 
Beformation  especially  are  therefore  caDed  upon  to  look  its 
leadii^  agents  fiiDy  bot  &irly  in  the  bee.  They  wiD  find  ihm 
gaze,  however  searchii^,  bur  fnm  nnsatisfiMrtory.  The  parties 
of  most  importance  wiD  generally  be  fomid  with  less  than  an 
average  share  ot  human  infirmity ;  and  parties  prominent,  but 
really  of  secondary  importance,  will  often  dis{day  motives  obvi- 
ously capable  of  a  more  favouraUe  construction  than  is  com- 
monly put  ufKin  them.  A  consideration  of  the  whole  history 
will  also  exUfTi  allowances  for  things  left  undone.  It  wiU  be 
uoeii  that  many  objects  which  now  seem  desirable,  and  perhaps 
were  m,  rcjally  were  unattainable,  or  nearly  so;  and  that, 
acciirdin^ly,  men  w1k>  did  and  hazarded  so  much,  are  not 
lightly  Uf  \h:  blatried,  tx.'cause  a  distant  posterity,  imperfectly 
aware  of  tlM?ir  difficulties,  thinks  that  more  might  have  been 
(Umiml  and  exfiected  froin  them. 
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The  ecdeeiastical  hiBtory  of  the  sixteenth  century  likewise 
^lemiHiAi  attentive  conademdoD  from  those  who  would  under- 
stand the  causes  that  gave  to  modem  protestant  churches  the 
forms  that  they  respectively  bear.     It  is  naturally  most  agree- 
able to  their  several  members  to  place  existing  religious  polities 
upon  the  footing  exclusively  ol  a  deep  and  scholarly  conviction. 
And  it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  deny  l^t  the  learned  and 
excellent  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  particular  diurches, 
and  elaborately  defended  their  several  works,  were  not  pro* 
foundly  impressed  with  the  soundness  of  their  principles.    But 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  external  circumstances  were  very 
largely,  if  not  principally  concerned  in  giving  to  protestantism 
its  actual  diversity  of  appearance.     The  careiul  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history  will  clearly  see,  that  where  executives 
adopted  reform,  unless  they  were  petty  town  republics,  innovar 
tion  was  guided,  not  by  theory,  but  necessity.     Men  were  not 
left  at  liberty  to  regulate  every  thing  connected  with  religion, 
by  narrow  views  of  their  own  as  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and 
hence  to  treat  all  the  ecclesiastical  wealth  unrequired  by  such 
views  as  the  lawful  prize  of  laical  selfishness.     They  were 
taught  a  degree  of  respect,  varying  according  to  circumstances, 
for  all  those  religious  principles  and  usages  which  came  recom- 
mended by  the  undoubted  stamp  of  catholic  antiquity.     Little 
fell,  accordingly,  in  these  instances,  under  the  axe  of  innova- 
tion, that  could  plead  a  sufficient  title  to  continuance.     The 
reforming  leaders  felt  obliged  to  repudiate  alien  interference  in 
their  national  affiurs,  and  all  such  additions  to  recorded  reve- 
lation as  were  satisfactorily  sanctioned  neither  by  itself,  nor  by 
unquestionable  monuments  of  an  antiquity  nearly  approaching 
its  own.     They  by  no  means  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  pro- 
scribe existing  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and   the  great 
bulk  of  those  religious  usages,  unobnoxious  to  scriptural  objec- 
tions, which   christians  had  immemorially  practised.     It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  such  as  took  an  opposite  view  of  these  ques- 
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tions,  maintained  their  opinions  by  reference  to  Scripture. 
But  then  the  texts  to  which  they  pointed  did  no  more  than 
prescribe  a  regard  to  expediency  and  edification;  leaving 
room,  therefore,  to  each  of  the  contending  parties  for  main- 
taining that  its  own  line  of  policy  was  really  the  one  that 
Scripture  prescribed.  The  party  that  assumed  from  recorded 
revelation  the  wider  measure  of  discretion  justified  its  conduct 
by  the  policy  and  propriety  of  respecting  prejudices  that  did 
not  bear  upon  the  vitals  of  religion,  and  of  continuing  an  eccle- 
siastical constitution  that  confessedly  mounts  upwards  to  the 
most  venerable  antiquity,  and  has  many  other  obvious  claims 
upon  the  confidence  of  mankind.  The  adverse  party  laboured 
to  bring  every  thing  under  the  ban  of  Scripture  that  had 
served  the  cause,  and  undergone  the  defilement  of  popery.  It 
is  interesting,  no  less  than  useful,  to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
strife,  however  lamentable  it  was  in  itself,  and  candid  observa- 
tion vriU  extort  an  avowal,  even  where  partialities  lie  the  other 
way,  that  the  moderate  party  took  the  more  long-sighted  view. 
A  narrow  reference  to  Scripture,  however  intrinsically  popular, 
has  engendered  a  system  boundlesdy  prolific  in  divisions,  and 
incapable  either  of  grappling  successfully  with  Romanism,  or  of 
maintaining  permanently  an  equal  competition  with  such  forms 
of  protestantism  as  seek  assistance  from  antiquity. 

Another  advantage  to  be  gained  from  studying  the  charac- 
ters of  those  divines  who  carried  through  the  Reformation,  is 
a  due  knowledge  of  their  pretensions  to  direct  a  great  religious 
movement.  Could  immorality,  or  igjnorance,  or  fanaticism  be 
securely  fixed  upon  them,  their  principles  would  obviously 
labour  under  a  considerable  disadvantage.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  the  leading  reformers  were  universally  such  men 
as  their  great  work  required.  A  superiority  to  human  infirm- 
ity there  is  no  occasion  to  claim  for  them ;  but  in  reality  their 
morals  were  unblemished,  their  scholarship  was  deep,  and  their 
judgments  were  cool.     With  Ludier  and  our  own  Cranmer, 
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indeed,  the  process  of  conviction  was  extremely  slow,  so  far 
was  either  of  these  great  men  from  the  delusions  of  a  heated 
imagination.  Luther,  too,  even  to  the  end  of  life,  never 
overcame  that  superstitious  reverence  for  the  eucharistic  ele- 
ments^  in  which  his  religious  mind  had  grown  to  maturity. 
That  some  or  all  of  the  reformers  might  be,  to  considerable 
extent,  interested  in  the  success  of  their  labours,  need  not  be 
dii^uted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  opponents.  Popes 
and  cardinals,  with  all  the  other  members  of  those  opulent 
Ibxnish  establishments  who  trembled  for  their  preferments 
when  Luther  sounded  the  trumpet  of  revolt,  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  putting  him  down.  The  politics  and  private  in- 
terests which  acted  upon  the  council  of  Trent  have  been 
daborately  exposed  from  the  first,  and  the  exposure  is  un- 
doubtedly founded  in  justice.  If  decisions,  therefore,  on  one 
side  are  to  be  impugned,  as  attributable  to  interested  motives, 
inqiartial  justice  must  make  the  same  objection  to  those  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  an  objection,  too,  which  attaches  much 
more  obviously  and  completely  to  the  Romanists  than  to  the 
protestants.  Bomish  dignitaries  had  a  great  stake,  inferior 
beneficiaries  one  of  some  account.  Their  opponents  could 
rarely  gain  any  end  from  the  Reformation  merely  personal, 
beyond  a  release  from  certain  canonical  restraints,  and  such  of 
them  as  had  attained  any  eminence,  but  were  without  a  desire 
for  this  release,  could  easily  have  made  advantageous  bargains 
by  deserting  the  protestant  party. 

The  religious  transactions  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  also  bear  importantly  upon  the  civil  history  of  modern 
Europe.  The  disputes,  amid  which  the  former  century  opened, 
upon  the  limits  between  conciliar  and  papal  authority,  some  of 
the  dangerous  speculations  upon  establishments  current  among 
the  followers  of  Wicklifle,  and  the  dawn  of  a  general  intellec- 
tual activity  awakened  by  the  invention  of  printing,  were  all 
favourable  to  the  grovdh  of  political  discussion.     In  the  next 
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THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTEE  I, 


THE  FROSFEBOUS  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF   THE   CHURCH. 
I  I.  Th6  Moon  And  JewB*— (  S.  The  Sftuogote  and  Indians  converted. 

§  1.  The  new  subjects  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  were 
altogether  unworthy  the  name  of  christians,  unless  we  apply 
the  appellation  to  all  that  make  any  kind  of  profession  of 
Christianity.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain,  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  in  1492  \  entirely  subverted  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Moors  or  Saracens  in  Spain.  Not  long  after,  he 
ordered  im  immense  multitude  of  Jews  into  banishment ;  and 
to  eacspe  this  evil,  a  great  number  of  them  made  an  insincere 
profession  of  Christianity '.     It  is  generally  known,  that  to  this 


>  [The  terms  on  which  Granada 
capitohUedy  were  definitiTelY  settled 
and  ratified  on  the  25th  of  November^ 
1401.  Uneasiness  within  the  city 
rather  expedited  the  actual  surrender ; 
which  tooK  place  on  the  2nd  of  Janu- 
ary, 1492.  Prescott's  Ferdinand  ctnd 
laabdla.  Lond.  1839.  ii.  84.  86.    Ed.} 

'  Jo.  de  FereraSy  HUtoire  GiniraU 
<r  EnMffme^iom.  riii.  p.  123,  &c.  p.  132. 
a  aliU,  [The  edict  for  ex^Uing  the 
Jews  was  signed  by  Ferdinand  and 
Iiabella,  at  Granada,  on  the  dOth  of 


Ifarch,  1492.  It  orders  all  unbaptized 
Jews  to  leave  the  kingdom  by  the  end 
of  July  next  foUowing,  under  pain  of 
death  and  confiscation.  They  were^ 
however,  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
their  effects,  and  to  take  the  proceeds 
with  them  in  bills  of  exchange,  or  mer- 
chandise not  prohibited.  This  excep- 
tion rendered  the  seeming  indulgence 
of  little  value.  Purchasers  were  not 
to  be  found  upon  any  thing  like  fair 
terms,  for  the  enormous  mass  of  pro- 
perty suddenly  forced  into  the  market, 
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[part  I. 


present  time  Spain  and  Portugal  are  full  of  Jews,  who  pretend 
to  be  christians.  The  Saracens,  who  remained  in  vast  num- 
bers, were  at  first  solicited  by  exhortations  and  discourses  to 
embrace  the  christian  religion.  But  as  few  would  yield  to 
these  efforts,  the  great  Ximenes^  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
prime  minister  of  the  kingdom,  deemed  it  necessary  to  employ 
civil  penalties.  But  even  this  severity  induced  only  a  small 
part  of  the  nation  to  renounce  Muhammed  *. 

§  2.  The  light  of  Christianity  was  also  carried  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Samogitia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  but 
with  very  little  success  *.     Near  the  end  of  the  century,  the 


and  bills  of  exchange  to  meet  such  an 
unforeseen  emergency  were  hopeless, 
to  any  adequate  extent,  in  an  age  but 
imperfectly  commercial.  As  usual, 
therefore,  dishonesty  was  linked  with 
cruelty.  The  numbers  who  suffered 
under  the  combined  operation  of  these 
odious  vices,  have  been  estimated  at 
eight  hundred  thousand.  They  seem 
really  to  have  been  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand.  Prescott,  ii.  126. 
129.  135.     Ed.^ 

•  Esprit  Flechier,  Hidoire  du  Car- 
dinal Xithena,  p.  89,  &c.  Mich. 
Geddes,  Hidory  of  the  expuUion^  the 
Moritcoes,  in  his  MiteeUaneoui  Imcts, 
vol.  i.  p.  8,  &c.  [This  last  assertion  is 
erroneous,  if  it  mean  an  outward  re- 
nunciation. After  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera,  con- 
fessor to  both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
was  translated  from  the  see  of  Avila  to 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Granada.  He 
was  a  mild,  liberal  and  zealous  prelate, 
whose  sterling  qualities  proved  an 
over-match  for  the  Mahometan  pre- 
judices of  many  among  his  new  flock. 
The  great  majority,  however,  merely 
respected  the  man ;  pitying  and  abhor- 
ring, no  less  heartilv  than  ever,  the 
priest  and  his  opinions.  The  fiery 
zeal  of  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  the 
fimious  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  fol- 
lowed the  court  to  Granada,  in  the 
autumn  of  1499,  was  violently  excited 
by  this  unpromising  aspect  of  mission- 
ary affairs,  and  remaining  behind, 
when  the  court  removed  to  Seville,  in 
November,  he  tried  every  expedient 
for  the  extirpation  of  Mahometanism. 
Among  his  endeavours  was  a  liberality 


so  profuse,  as  materially  to  cripple  his 
ample  resources  for  several  years,  and 
this  policy  was,  of  course,  found  irre- 
sistible in  many  cases.  The  bulk  re- 
mained inmioveable,  and  even  regarded 
the  archbishop's  proceedings  as  a  vir- 
tual infringement  of  that  article  in  the 
capitulation  which  guaranteed  full 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  people  of 
Granada.  At  length,  two  of  his  servants 
were  killed  in  the  Moorish  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  a  tumult  following,  ad- 
vantage of  it  was  readily  taken  to 
force  the  alternative  of  receiving  bap- 
tism, or  leaving  the  country.  About 
fifty  thousand  seem  to  have  been  bap- 
tized in  consequaace,  and  their  former 
appellation  of  Moors  was  changed  into 
that  of  Moriscoes ;  an  unhappy  class  of 
persons,  whose  secret  Mahometanism 
was  continually  discovered  by  the  In- 
quisition, until  their  final  expulsion 
mnn  the  loved  soil  of  Spain.  Prescott, 
iL  372.  376.  388.    Ed,] 

*  John  Henry  Hottinger's  Hidaria 
Ecdetiad,  seeculi  xv.  p.  856.  [In  these 
countries  the  TtuUmio  knights  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  zeal  to 
convert  pagans ;  but  their  zeal  was 
neither  so  pure,  nor  so  disinterest- 
ed, as  it  should  be  to  deserve  com- 
mendation. We  have  in  Von  der 
Hardt's  Acta  Conml.  Constant,  tom.  iiL 
p.  9,  &c.  Pauli  Yoladimiri,  do  Cra- 
covia,  academ.  Cracov.  Rectoris,  legati 
regis  ad  concilium,  Demonstratio,  Cm- 
ei/eris  de  Pnuia  oppoeita :  infddes  amns 
et  bdlo  non  esse  ad  chridianamfidem  con- 
wrUndoSy  nee  eorum  bona  invad^nda ;  in 
Constant,  concil.  1415.  die  6  Julii  pro- 
posita.    In  the  first  chapter  of  this 


CH.  I.] 


PROSPEROUS   EVENTS. 


Portuguese  navigators  penetrated  to  India  and  Ethiopia ;  and 
soon  after,  a.  d.  1492,  Christopher  Colwmhus  opened  a  passage 
to  America,  and  discovered  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  some  others '.  Americus  Vespuccius^  a  citizen  of 
Florence,  now  reached  the  [American]  continent*.  These 
modem  Argonauts  thought  it  their  duty  to  impart  the  light  of 
christian  truth  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  which  were 
before  unknown  to  the  Europeans.  The  first  attempt  of  the 
kind  was  made  by  the  Portuguese  among  the  Africans  of  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  whose  king,  with  all  his  subjects,  instantly 
received  the  Bomish  religion  '.  But  all  good  and  considerate 
men  must  necessarily  smile,  or  rather  be  grieved,  at  this  so 
sudden  an  abandonment  of  long-established  errors.  After- 
wards, when  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Alexander  VI.,  divided 
America  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  he 
strongly  exhorted  both  nations  not  to  sufifer  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  and  the  continent  to  continue  longer  in  ignorance 
of  the  true  religion*.  And  many  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  were  sent  to  those  countries  to  convert  the  natives 
to  Christ.  With  what  degree  of  zeal  and  success  they  per- 
formed the  service  is  very  generally  known  •. 


paper  is  a  confutation  of  the  opinion, 
that,  rince  the  advent  of  Christ,  the 
unhelieving  have  no  rights,  no  honours, 
and  no  Intimate  dominion  over  their 
lands,  "nie  second  chapter  treats  of 
the  deftoa  and  prdexU  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  for  mbiecting  to  tktmteltet  rarioua 
countries,  under  the  plea  of  rdiffioH,  And 
the  writer  says :  **  The  pagans  have 
now  ceased  to  invade  us ;  but  these, 
twice  a  year,  invade  the  territories  of 
the  infidels,  whom  they  call  Beiaas 
(giants). — The  most  powerful  of  the 
pagan  princes  have  received  baptism 
through  the  ministry  of  the  Poles,  and 
a  greiU  multitude  are  still  receiving 
it :  yet  the  Croesbearers  invade  still 
the  new  converts,  lest  the  object  of 
their  inroads  should  fail."     Sckl.] 

*  See  Charlevoix,  Hutoire  de  Vide 
de  St.  Domingo,  torn.  i.  p.  64,  &c. 
[Hispanioltf,  or  St.  Domingo,  was  not 
the  first  American  land  seen  by  Co- 
lumbus. He  sailed  from  Palos,  in 
Andalusia,  August  3, 1492,  and  descried 


San  Salvador,  or  St.  Saviour,  as  he 
piously  called  it,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
Oct.  12,  next  following.  He  discovered 
Hispaniola  in  December.  He  did  not 
discover  the  main  land  of  America 
until  his  third  voyage,  on  which,  Aug. 
1st,  1498,  he  reached  Terra  Firma. 
Prescott,  u.  119.  428.     Ed,] 

'  See  Aneeli  Maria  Bandini's  Life 
ofAmerious  Vetpuec%u$;  written  in  Ita- 
lian, but  translated  into  German. 

7  Jo.  Bapt.  Labat's  Rdation  de  VE- 
thiopie  Occidentale,  tome  ii.  p.  366. 
Jo.  Franc.  Lafitau's  Hittoire  de$  Decou- 
rertee  et  Conquetes  det  Portugais  dan*  le 
Nouveau  Monde,  tome  i.  p.  71>  &c. 

*  See  the  Bull,  in  the  BvUarium 
Romanum,  tom.  L  p.  466. 

•  See  Thorn.  Maria  Mamachi,  Ori- 
ginum  ^  AntiquU.  Chrittianar,  tom.  ii. 
p.  326,  &c.  where  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  America  is 
described.  Luc.  Wadding's  Annates 
Minor,  tom.  xv.  p.  1.  10,  &c. 
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present  time  Spain  and  Portugal  are  full  of  Jews,  who  pretend 
to  be  christians.  The  Saracens,  who  remained  in  vast  num- 
bers, were  at  first  solicited  by  exhortations  and  discourses  to 
embrace  the  christian  religion.  But  as  few  would  yield  to 
these  efforts,  the  great  Ximenes^  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
prime  minister  of  the  kingdom,  deemed  it  necessary  to  employ 
civil  penalties.  But  even  this  severity  induced  only  a  small 
part  of  the  nation  to  renounce  Muhammed  *. 

§  2.  The  light  of  Christianity  was  also  carried  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Samogitia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  but 
with  very  little  success  *.     Near  the  end  of  the  century,  the 


and  bills  of  exchange  to  meet  such  an 
unforeseen  emergency  were  hopeless, 
to  any  adequate  extent,  m  an  age  but 
imperfectly  conmiercial.  As  usual, 
therefore,  dishonesty  was  linked  with 
cruelty.  The  numbers  who  suffered 
under  the  combined  operation  of  these 
odious  vices,  have  been  estimated  at 
eight  hundred  thousand.  They  seem 
really  to  have  been  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand.  Prescott,  ii.  126. 
129.  135.    £».] 

*  Esprit  Flechier,  Higtoire  du  Car- 
dinal Aitkenet,  p.  89,  &c.  Mich. 
Geddes,  Hittory  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Morticoes,  in  his  Miscdlaneout  JractSf 
vol.  i.  p.  8,  &c.  [This  last  assertion  is 
erroneous,  if  it  mean  an  outward  re- 
nunciation»  After  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera,  con- 
fessor to  both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
was  translated  from  the  see  of  Avila  to 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Granada.  He 
was  a  mild,  liberal  and  zealous  prelate, 
whose  sterling  qualities  proved  an 
over-match  for  the  Mahometan  pre- 
judices of  many  among  his  new  flock. 
The  great  majority,  however,  merely 
respected  the  man ;  pitying  and  abhor- 
ring, no  less  heartilv  than  ever,  the 
priest  and  his  opinions.  The  fiery 
zeal  of  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  the 
fiunous  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  fol- 
lowed the  court  to  Granadia,  in  the 
autumn  of  1499,  was  violently  excited 
by  this  unpromising  aspect  of  mission- 
ary affairs,  and  remaining  behind, 
when  the  court  removed  to  Seville,  in 
November,  he  tried  every  expedient 
for  the  extirpation  of  Mahometanism. 
Among  his  endeavours  was  a  liberality 


so  profuse,  as  materially  to  cripple  his 
ample  resources  for  several  years,  and 
this  policy  was,  of  course,  found  irre- 
sistible in  many  cases.  The  bulk  re- 
mained immoveable,  and  even  regarded 
the  archbishop's  proceedings  as  a  vir- 
tual infringement  of  that  article  in  the 
capitulation  which  guaranteed  full 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  people  of 
Granada.  At  length,  two  of  his  servants 
were  killed  in  the  Moorish  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  a  tumult  following,  ad- 
vantage of  it  was  readily  taken  to 
force  the  alternative  of  receiving  bap- 
tism, or  leaving  the  country.  About 
fifty  thousand  seem  to  have  been  h^p- 
tized  in  consequence,  and  their  Conner 
appellation  of  Moors  was  changed  into 
that  of  Moriscoes ;  an  unhappy  class  of 
persons,  whose  secret  Mahometanism 
was  continually  discovered  by  the  In- 
quisition, until  their  final  expulsion 
from  the  loved  soil  of  Spain.  Preaoott, 
iL  372.  376.  388.    Ed.] 

*  John  Henry  Hettinger's  Hittaria 
Ecdtncut.  saeculi  xv.  p.  856.  [In  these 
countries  the  Tevtonio  knig^  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  zeal  to 
convert  pagans ;  but  their  zeal  was 
neither  so  pure,  nor  so  disinterest- 
ed, as  it  should  be  to  deserve  com- 
mendation. We  have  in  Von  der 
Hardt's  Acta  Condi.  Contiant,  torn.  iii. 
p.  9,  &c.  Pauli  Yoladimiri,  de  Cra- 
covia,  academ.  Cracov.  Rectoris,  legati 
regis  ad  concilium,  Demonstratio,  CrU' 
eiferis  de  Pnuia  oppotita :  infiddet  armi$ 
et  bello  non  esse  ad  christianamjidem  con^ 
TerUndoty  nee  eorum  bona  intadenda ;  in 
Constant,  concil.  1415.  die  6  Julii  pro- 
posita.    In  the  first  chapter  of  thia 
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Portuguese  navigators  penetrated  to  India  and  Ethiopia ;  and 
soon  after,  a.  d.  1492,  Christopher  Colvmhus  opened  a  passage 
to  America,  and  discovered  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  some  others '.  Americus  Vespuccius^  a  citizen  of 
Florence,  now  reached  the  [American]  continent*.  These 
modem  Argonauts  thought  it  their  duty  to  impart  the  light  of 
christian  truth  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  which  were 
before  unknown  to  the  Europeans.  The  first  attempt  of  the 
kind  was  made  by  the  Portuguese  among  the  Africans  of  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  whose  king,  with  all  his  subjects,  instantly 
received  the  Bomish  religion  '.  But  all  good  and  considerate 
men  must  necessarily  smile,  or  rather  be  grieved,  at  this  so 
sudden  an  abandonment  of  long-established  errors.  After- 
wards, when  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Alexander  VI.,  divided 
America  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  he 
strongly  exhorted  both  nations  not  to  suffer  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  and  the  continent  to  continue  longer  in  ignorance 
of  the  true  religion*.  And  many  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  were  sent  to  those  countries  to  convert  the  natives 
to  Christ.  With  what  degree  of  zeal  and  success  they  per- 
formed the  service  is  very  generally  known  •. 


paper  is  a  confutation  of  the  opinion, 
that,  since  the  advent  of  ChriBt,  the 
nnbeliering  have  no  riehts,  no  honours, 
and  no  Intimate  dominion  OTer  their 
bnds.  ^e  second  chapter  treats  of 
the  dftriea  cmd  prdexU  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  for  nMecting  to  thmudoet  rarioua 
eomntria,  under  the  plea  o/rdi^Um,  And 
the  writer  says :  **  The  pagans  have 
now  ceased  to  invade  us ;  but  these, 
twice  a  year,  invade  the  territories  of 
the  infidels,  whom  they  call  Reitat 
(giants). — The  most  powerful  of  the 
pagan  princes  have  received  baptism 
through  the  ministry  of  the  Poles,  and 
a  great  multitude  are  still  receiving 
it :  yet  the  Crossbearers  invade  still 
tiie  new  converts,  lest  the  object  of 
their  inroads  should  fail."     Sckl.] 

*  See  Charlevoix,  Uidoire  de  Vide 
de  St.  Doming,  torn.  i.  p.  64,  &c. 
[Hispanioltf,  or  St.  Domingo,  was  not 
ihe  first  American  land  seen  by  Co- 
lumbus. He  sailed  from  Palos,  in 
Andalusia,  August  3, 1492,  and  descried 


San  Salvador,  or  St.  Saviour,  as  he 
piously  called  it,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
Oct.  12,  next  following.  He  discovered 
Hispaniola  in  December.  He  did  not 
discover  the  main  land  of  America 
tmtil  his  third  voyage,  on  which,  Aug. 
1st,  1498,  he  reached  Terra  Firma. 
Prescott,  ii.  1 19.  428.     Ed,] 

'  See  Aneeli  Maria  Bandini*s  ZA/e 
of  Ameriau  Vespuecius;  written  in  Ita- 
lian, but  translated  into  German. 

'  Jo.  Bapt  Labat's  Bdatum  de  VE- 
ihiopie  OccidentaUy  tome  ii.  p.  366. 
Jo.  Franc.  Lafitau*s  Hittoire  det  Dicou- 
vertet  et  Conquttet  det  Portugais  dans  le 
Nouveau  Monde,  tome  i.  p.  71>  &c* 

*  See  the  Bull,  in  the  BuUarium 
Romanumf  tom.  L  p.  466. 

•  See  Thorn.  Maria  Mamachi,  Ori- 
ginum  et  AntiquU.  Chrittianar.  tom.  ii. 
p.  326,  &c.  where  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  America  is 
described.  Luc.  Wadding's  AnnaUt 
Minor,  tom.  xv.  p.  1.  10,  &c. 


IKSTTKT   XT.  [fAET   I. 


CHAPTER    n. 

ADTEESE    ETEVTS    TX    THE    HISTOET    OF   THE    CHTBCH. 
f  L 


§  1.  Is  the  countries  of  the  Eaet,  ckristiuikT  duk  aoflaed  a 
diuiiuuiioD  of  its  glorr  snd  pverileiice  bj  the  iuoads  of  the 
MnhsDmiedsDs.  both  the  Turb.  snd  Ekevise  the  Tsrtaia.  who 
kid  emfanfced  the  Komi.  In  Asbtie  Tsrtanr,  smoi^  the 
Ifognk,  the  inhabitants  of  Tangot,  and  the  adiacent  nationB^ 
the  groond,  whidi  had  long  been  occiqiied  br  the  rel^ion  of 
Christ,  was  BOW  the  seat  of  the  rilest  superslitions,  N<Hr 
were  eren  the  restiges  of  cfaristiamtT  anj  where  risible  in 
those  fast  countries,  except  in  China^  where  some  fedle  re- 
mains of  the  Xestorians  g^inunered  &intlT  amidst  the  thick 
soRoanding  darimeas.  Toe  it  appears^  that  so  hie  as  this 
eentory  the  Nestorian  patriarch-in  Chaldea  sent  certain  men 
to  Cathai  and  China,  to  preside  as  bishops  ov&  the  diurdieB 
existii^,  or  rather  hing  concealed,  in  the  mcnre  remote  pro- 
rinees  of  that  countnr '.  Yet  even  this  littk  handful  of  chris- 
tians  must  hsTe  become  wfatdhr  extinct  in  the  coarse  of  the 
centnrj. 

§  2.  The  lamentable  OTcrthrow  €i  the  Greek  empire  brought 
incalculable  erils  npmi  the  christians  in  a  large  part  of  both 
Asia  and  Europe.  For  after  the  Turks  under  Maiumed  II. 
(a  great  prince,  religion  only  excepted,)  had  ci^tured  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  year  1453,  the  glory  ot  the  Greek  church  was 
at  an  end ;  nor  had  the  chr^ians  any  protection  against  the 
daily  oppreasimis  and  wrongs  of  the  rictors,  or  any  means  of 
rensting  the  torrent  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  that  rushed  in 
upon  them.  One  part  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  the  Turks 
took  by  storm  ;  but  another  part  of  it  surrendered  iqpon  terms 
of  caf jitulation '.     Hence,  in  the  former,  all  public  profession 

*  Tbk  M  from  the  letters  of  Theoph.  hM  followed  the  Turkieh  writers.  And 
IlitSfT,  hnyer,  which  he  addreased  to  indeed,  their  account  is  much  more 
me*  prohable  than  that  of  the  Latin  and 

*  [^In  this  aeoomtt  Dr.  Moaheim  Greek  histoonansi  who  soppose  that  the 
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of  Christianity  was  at  once  suppressed;  but  in  the  latter, 
during  the  whole  century,  the  christians  retained  all  their  tem- 
ples, and  freely  worshipped  in  them  according  to  their  usages. 
This  liberty,  however,  was  taken  away  in  the  times  of  Selim  I., 
and  christian  worship  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits'. 
The  outward  form  and  organization  of  the  christian  church 
was  indeed  left  untouched  by  the  Turks,  but  in  every  thing 
else  the  Gh-eek  church  was  so  straitened  and  cut  up,  that  from 
that  time  onward  it  gradually  lost  all  its  vigour  and  efficiency 
under  them.  The  Roman  pontiff,  P%U8  II.,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mahumed  II.,  exhorting  him  to  embrace  Christianity,  but 
his  communication  was  equally  destitute  of  piety  and  of  pru- 
dence ^ 


whole  cily  wm  taken  Ijy  foroe,  and  not 
by  camtokUioo.  The  Turkish  relation 
duniniahes  the  gloiy  of  their  conquest, 
and  therefore  probably  would  not  have 
been  adopted,  had  it  not  been  true." 

s  Demetr.  CtaAemSsyWufUAredeV Em- 
pin  Ottomtm,  torn.  L  p.  11.  46. 54,  56. 
*  Peter  Bayle,  DUtitmnaiteAoak,  m. 

L1872.     [Article  Makonui  IL    The 
ter  ia  the  90eth  of  the  printed  letters 


of  PhiB  II. ;  and  occasioned  a  debate 
between  the  French  proteetants  and 
French  catholics,  as  to  its  piety  and 
discretion.  The  pope  promised  to  con- 
firm the  dominion  of  the  sultan  oyer 
the  Greek  empire,  and  assured  him  of 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  christiaa 
world,  by  which  he  would  become  the 
greatest  prince  on  earth,  if  he  would 
only  be  bi^tized,  and  make  a  profea- 
sion  of  chnstianity.    2V.] 


PART  11. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    OF   LITERATURE   AND    SCIENCE. 

I  1.  Learning  flourishes  among  the  Latins. — §  2.  The  Greeks  aid  its  progress  in 
the  West. — §  3.  Elegant  literature  and  languages. — §  4.  Philosophy,  the  Aris- 
totelian and  the  Platonic. — §  5.  The  Platonic  Syncretists. — §  6.  The  Aristo- 
telian has  still  the  preponderance. — §  7*  The  contests  of  the  NominaUsts  and 
Realists  continue. 

§  1.  The  tyranny  of  the  Muhammedans  well  nigh  imposed 
silence  on  the  Grecian  and  Oriental  muses.  Among  the  Latins, 
on  the  contrary,  literatiu^  and  the  liberal  arts  returned  under 
most  favourable  auspices  to  their  long  lost  lustre  and  glory. 
Some  of  the  pontiffs  themselves  encouraged  them,  among 
whom  Nicolaus  V .  stands  prominent :  also  many  of  the  kings 
imd  princes  aided  literary  men,  by  their  protection  and  by 
extraordinary  munificence  ;  among  whom  the  illustrious  family 
of  Medici^  in  Italy  \  Alphonsua  VI.,  king  of  Naples,  and  the 
other  Neapolitan  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Aragon  *,  acquired 
permanent  fame  by  their  liberality  and  their  attachment  to 
learning.  Hence  universities  were  erected  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy ;  libraries  were  collected  at  great  expense,  and  young 
men  were  excited  to  study  by  proffered  rewards  and  honours. 
To  all  these  means  was  added  the  incomparable  advantage 
resulting  from  the  art  of  printing,  first  with  wooden  blocks, 

'  A  direct  treatise    on   the   great  Venice,  1741.  fol. 
merits  of  the  house  of  Medici,  in  regard         '  See   Giannone,  Hittoire  CvMe  du 

to  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  is  JRoyaume  de  N(moU$,  torn.  iii.  p.  500. 628, 

S'ven  us  by  Joseph  Bianchini  de  Prato,  &c.     Anton.   Panormitanus,  Dida  €t 

ei  Gran-ihushi  di  Tosoana  delta  neaU  Fcuia  Memorabilia  Alphonti  I,  second 

Ckua  de  Medioi,  Protettori  delle  latere  et  ed.  by  Jo.  Gerh.  Meuschen,  VilCB  Eru- 

deUe  belle  arti,  Ba^UmamitUi  Hi$hriei.  diior.  Viror,  torn.  iL  p.  1,  &c. 
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and  then  with  metal  types,  which  was  invented  at  Mayence 
about  the  year  1440,  by  John  GuHemburg.  For  in  consequence 
of  this,  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which  before  had 
lain  concealed  in  the  libraries  of  the  monks,  were  now  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  awakened  in  very  many  a  laud- 
able desire  of  emulating  their  exceUences,  and  purified  the 
taste  of  innumerable  individuals  of  a  literary  turn '. 

§  2.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  likewise  contributed  much 
to  the  promotion  of  learning  in  the  West.  For  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  nation,  after  the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple, emigrated  to  Italy ;  and  thence  a  part  of  them  were  dis- 
persed into  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  These  men  faith- 
fully taught  the  Greek  language  and  Grecian  learning  every 
where  for  their  own  support ;  and  they  difiused  a  taste  for 
literature  and  science  over  nearly  the  whole  Latin  world. 
Hence  there  was  no  considerable  city,  or  university,  in  this 
age  in  which  some  one  or  more  of  the  Greeks  were  not  em- 
ployed as  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts^.  But  they  were  no 
where  more  numerous  than  in  Italy,  where  they  were  encour- 
aged and  honoured  by  the  munificence  and  the  ardent  zeal  for 
useful  learning  of  the  Medicean  family,  and  by  other  Italian 
cities:  and  hence,  such  as  thirsted  for  knowledge  in  other 
countries,  were  accustomed  to  repair  to  that  country  for  study*. 


*  Mich.  Maittaire's  AnndU$  Typo- 
prapkiei.  Prosper  Marchand's  Hittoire 
de  Plfiufrimerie,  k  la  Hare,  1740.  4to. 
&c.  [Jo.  Dan.  Schdpflm's  VindicicB 
Tgpo^jraphkof,  Strasb.  1760.  4to.  Ger- 
htfd  Meerman's  Origina  TypogravhicoB, 
Hagse  Comit.  1763.  2  vols.  4to.  Breit- 
ko|rf',  aber  de  Gttchichte  der  Buchdruek- 
erhtntt.  Lips.  1779.  4to.  There  has 
been  mnch  debate,  where,  and  by  vhom, 

{>nntine  was  first  performed.  Haer- 
em,  llayence,  and  Strasbarg,  each 
claim  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
seat  of  the  art ;  and  Laurence  Coster, 
John  Grensfleisch,  or  Guttenburg,  and 
John  Faust,  besides  others,  have  been 
honoured  as  inventors  of  the  art.  The 
probability  is,  that  Coster  first  printed 
at  Haerlem  with  carved  wooden  blocks 
(much  in  the  Chinese  manner),  on  or 
before  the  year  1430 :  that  Guttenburg 
invented  forged  metal  types  at  Stras- 
burg,  A.D.   1436,  or  later;  and  that 


afterwards,  forming  a  partnership  with 
Faust  and  others,  at  Mayence,  Faust 
invented  the  cast  types,  one  Peter 
Schoeffer  having  devised  the  iron 
matrixes  and  punches  to  facilitate  the 
casting  of  the  types ;  and  the  company 
began  to  print  in  1450;  and  in  1459, 
printed  Durant's  RcUianaUIHvinar.  Offl- 
dor.  at  Mayence.  See  Schroeckh*s 
KircKengach,  vol.  xxx.  p.  175,  and 
Rees's  CydopcBdiay  art.  PrifUing.  TrJ\ 
Laurent  Coster  is  evidently  the  in- 
ventor of  printing;  the  others  only 
rendered  the  art  more  perfect.  Mae- 
laine. 

*  Jo.  Henr.  Mains,  VUa  Beuchlini, 
p.  11.  13.  19.  28.  152.  153.  165,  &c, 
Casper  Barth,  on  Suaiut,  tom.  iL  p. 
1008.  Boulay's  Hittaria  Acad,  Parte. 
tom  V.  p.  691. 

•  Happily  illustrative  of  these  facts 
is  Humphrey  Hody's  Liber  de  GrcBcis 
iUustribut    lAUeramm    Inttauratoribtu, 
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§  3.  The  greater  part  of  the  learned  men  in  Italy,  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  learning,  were  engaged  in  publishing, 
correcting,  and  elucidating  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in 
forming  both  a  prose  and  poetic  style  after  their  model,  and  in 
illustrating  antiquities.  And  in  these  departments  many  at- 
tained such  eminence,  that  it  \a  very  difficult  to  come  up  to 
their  standard.  Nor  were  the  other  languages  and  sciences 
neglected.  In  the  university  of  Paris  a  public  teacher  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  was  now  established '.  In  Spain 
and  Italy  there  were  many  who  were  eminent  for  their  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literature '.  Germany  was  re- 
nowned for  John  MeucUin^  or  Capnio^  John  Trith&miuSj  and 
others,  eminent  both  in  those  languages  and  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge '.  Latin  poetry  was  revived  especially  by  An- 
thony PanormUanus,  who  had  many  foUowers  \  The  principal 
collector  of  ancient  monuments,  coins,  gems,  and  inscriptions, 
among  the  Italians,  was  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  whose  example 
prompted  others  to  do  the  same  \ 

§  4.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  be  particular  respecting  the 
other  branches  of  learning,  but  the  state  of  philosophy  de- 
serves to  be  briefly  noticed.  Before  the  Greeks  came  to  Italy, 
Aristotle  alone  was  the  admiration  of  all:  he  was  extolled 
immoderately,  and  many  were  not  ashamed  to  compare  him, 
foolishly,  with  the  precursor  of  Jesus  Christ  *.  But  about  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Florence  some  of  the  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially the  celebrated  Gemistiua  Pletho^  recommended  to  certain 
great  men  of  Italy,  instead  of  the  contentious  philosophy  of 
the  Peripatetics,  what  they  called  the  divine  and  mild  wisdom 


edited  by  Sam.  Jebb,  Lond.  1742.  8vo. 
Very  interesting  and  accurate  is  Christ 
Fred.  Boemer,  d€  Dootii  HomnHmt 
Grcecu  lAUeramim  OrcBoarum  m  Italia 
Ingtauratoribus,  Lips.  1760.  8vo.  Sam. 
Btitiier fOratiodelndauratoribui  GrcBoar, 
Littemrum,  in  the  Muaeum  Hdcdioum^ 
torn.  iv.  p.  1S3,  See. 

•  mdh.  Simon,  OrUique  de  la  BibUo- 
thlque  EccUt.par  M,  du  Pin,  torn.  L  p. 
602.612,  &c.  BouX^yi  Hidoria  Aead. 
Paris,  torn.  v.  p.  862,  See, 

7  Paul  Colomesius,  Italia  OriaUalii, 
p.  4,  &c.,  and  Hi^pania  OriaUalii^  p. 
212. 


*  Rich.  Simon,  Ldtrtt  Choitiei,  torn, 
i.  p.  262  ;  torn.  iv.  p.  131,  &c.  p.  140, 
and  in  other  passaees. 

*  Peter  Bayle,  DictionnMre,  art  Po- 
mormita,  torn.  iii.  p.  2162. 

1  See  the  Itinerarium  of  Cyriacoa 
Anconitanus,  published  from  a  manu- 
script, with  a  preface,  notes,  and  the 
epistles  of  this  first  antiquary,  by  Laur. 
Mehus,  Florence,  1742.  8to.  Add 
Leonard  Aretin's  EfUfUn,  tom.  it  lib. 
ix.  p.  149,  recent  edition,  Florence. 

>  See  Christ.  Aueust.  Heumann't 
Adta  PkUoiophorum,  m  German,  tomu 
iu.  p.  346. 
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otPlaio.  And  these  Italians,  being  charmed  with  it,  took 
pains  to  have  a  number  of  noble  youths  imbued  with  it.  The 
most  distinguished  among  them  was  Ooemo  de  Medieis^  who, 
after  hearing  Plethoy  formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  Phi- 
tonic  school  at  Florence.  For  this  purpose,  he  caused  Mar- 
tUius  FieinMS^  the  son  of  his  phyoician,  to  be  carefully  edu- 
cated and  instructed,  in  order  to  translate  the  works  of  Plaio 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  He  therefore  first  published  a 
Latin  y^^on  of  Hermes  TrismeffistuSy  and  then  of  Plotinus^  and 
finally  ci  Plato,  This  same  Caemo  prompted  other  learned 
men,  as  Ambrose  of  Camalduli,  Leonard  Brtmo^  Poggius^  and 
others,  to  engage  in  similar  labours ;  that  is,  to  translate  Greek 
authors  into  Latin.  Li  consequence  of  these  efforts,  there 
soon  iq>peared  two  schools  of  philosophy  in  Italy,  which  for  a 
k>ng  time  contended  zealously  with  each  other  whether  PUUo 
or  Aristotle  ought  to  hold  the  pre-eminence  in  philosophy '. 

§  5.  A  middle  course  between  the  two  parties  was  ta^en  by 
certain  eminent  men  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins, 
such  as  John  Francis  Pieus^  Bessarion^  ffermolaus  Barbarm^ 
and  othOTB,  who  indeed  honoured  Plato  as  a  kind  of  oracle  in 
{^osophy,  yet  did  not  wish  to  see  Aristotle  trodden  under  foot 
and  despised,  but  contemplated  a  union  of  the  two.  These 
followed,  both  in  their  manner  of  teaching  and  in  their  doc- 
trines or  principles,  the  later  Platonic  ^hool,  which  originated 
with  Ammonius  *.  This  kind  of  philosophy  was  for  a  long 
time  held  in  high  estimation,  and  was  ei^)ecially  prized  by  the 
mystic  theologians ;  but  the  scholastic  and  disputatious  divines 
were  better  pleased  with  the  Peripatetic  school.  Yet  these 
Platonists  were  not  truly  wise ;  they  were  not  only  infected 


'  John  BoTin,  in  the  Hutoire  de 
rAcad,  da  In$cfript,  a  da  BdUt  Ld- 
tra,  torn.  iy.  p.  381.  Jo.  Launoi,  de 
Varia  Fortuna  ArUtoUlU,  p.  225.  Leo. 
ADatins,  de  Otoryiis,  p.  381.  Matur. 
Yeifls.  U  Croze,  EntreUem  tur  Dhen 
St^,  p.  384,  &c.  Joseph  Bianchini, 
fai  his  Italian  work  abore  quoted,  On 
the  merits  of  the  house  of  Medici  in 
regard  to  learning,  the  Preface.  Jac. 
Brttcker's  Hutoria  Ontica  PhUot.  torn. 
IT.  p.  02,  &Cw — [**  It  was  not  only  the 
respective  merits  of  these  two  philoso- 
phers  that  was  debated  in  this  contro- 


yersy :  the  principal  question  was, 
which  of  their  systems  was  most  con- 
formable to  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  here  the  Platonic  most  cer- 
tainly deserved  the  preference,  as  was 
abundantly  proved  by  Pletho  and 
others.  It  is  well  known,  that  many 
of  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  lead  di- 
rectly to  atheism."    Mad.} 

*  See  Bessarion's  Letter,  in  the  His- 
toire  de  VAcad,  da  Ituoriptiom  et  dee 
Bdia  LeUray  tom.  v.  p.  456.  Jac.  Tho- 
masius,  de  Syncretitmo  PeripatetioOf  in 
his  OrcUiona,  p.  340. 
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with  anile  superstitions,  but  they  abandoned  themselyes  wfaofly 
to  the  guidance  of  a  wanton  fancy. 

§  6.  These  Platonists,  however,  w^e  not  so  bad  as  thdr 
opposers,  the  Aristotelians,  who  had  the  upper  hand  in  Italy, 
and  instructed  the  youth  in  all  the  universities.     For  these, 
and  especially  the  followers  of  Averroes^  who  maintained  (ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Averroes)  that  all  men  have  one  com- 
mon soul,  cunningly  subverted  the  foundations  of  all  religion, 
both  natural  and  revealed,  and  approximated  very  near  to  the 
impious  tenets  of  the  pantheists,  who  hold  that  the  universe,  as 
consisting  of  infiniie  matter  and  infinite  potoer  of  thought^  is  the 
deity.     The  most  noted  among  this  class  was  Peter  Pompona- 
titis^  a  philosopher  of  Mantua,  a  crafty  and  arrogant  man,  who 
has  left  us  many  writings  prejudicial  to  religion  * :  yet  nearly 
all  the  professors  of  philosophy  in  the  Italian  universities  coin- 
cided with  him  in  sentiment.     When  pressed  by  the  Inquisit- 
ors, these  philosophers  craftily  discriminated  between  philoso- 
phical truth  and  theological ;  and  said  their  doctrines  were 
only  philosoi)hically  true,  that  is,  accordant  with  sound  reason; 
but  they  would  not  deny  that  they  ought,  when  viewed  theolo- 
gically, to  be  accounted  false.     On  this  impudent  subterfuge, 
Leo  X.,  in  the  Lateran  council  held  in  the  following  century, 
at  length  laid  restrictions. 

§  7.  In  France  and  Germany  the  philosophical  sects  of 
Realists  and  Naminalists  every  where  had  fierce  contests  with 
each  other ;  in  which  they  employed  not  only  ratiocination  and 
argument,  but  also  accusations,  penal  laws,  and  the  force  of 
arms.  There  was  scarcely  a  university  that  was  undisturbed 
by  this  war.  In  most  places,  however,  the  Realists  were  more 
powerful  than  the  Nominalists^  or  the  Terminists^  as  they  were 
also  called  *.  In  the  university  of  Paris,  so  long  as  John  Ger- 
son  lived,  and  his  immediate  pupils,  the  Nominalists  were  in 
high  authority  ;  but  when  these  were  dead,  a.  d.  1473,  Lewis 
XI.,  the  king  of  France,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of 
Avranches,  who  was  his  confessor,  prohibited  the  doctrine  of 

»  See  Jac.  BrUcker's  //ijforia  CW-  i.    Stcph.  Baluze,  Miscdlanm,  torn.  £v, 

tica  Philotophiat,  torn.  iv.  p.  168,  &c.  p.  6,31,  &c.     Argentre,  ColUetio  Doom- 

•  See  Jac.  BrUcker's  Hitioria  Oni.  nunUor,  <U  Novii  Erroribiu,  torn,  i  p. 

PkiloB.  torn.  V.  p.  904.    Jo.  SiUal>ert'8  220,  &c. 
P             iNommalimm  VimUcaia,  cap. 
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the  Nominalists  by  a  severe  edict,  and  ordered  all  books  com- 
posed by  men  of  that  sect  to  be  seized  and  locked  up  from  the 
public '.  But  he  mitigated  his  decree  in  the  year  1474,  and 
allowed  same  books  of  the  Nominalists  to  be  let  out  of  prison  '• 
And  in  the  year  1481  he  restored  all  the  books  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists to  liberty,  and  reinstated  the  sect  in  its  former  privi- 
leges and  honours  in  the  university  *. 


CHAPTER  IL 


HISTORY   OF   THE    TEACHERS   AND   GOVERNMENT   OF   THE 

CHURCH. 

§  1.  Yioes  of  the  clergy. — §  2.  Continuaiioe  of  the  schism  of  the  West. — §  3. 
The  oooncil  of  Constance  called  by  the  emperor  Sigismund. — §  4.  Its  proceed- 
ings and  isBoe. — §  5.  John  Boss. — §  6.  Caoses  of  hatred  agamst  him. — §  7« 
John  Hnas  is  burnt.  Jerome  of  Prague. — §  8.  Decree  of  the  council  against 
the  books  and  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe. — §  9.  Sentence  against  John  Petit. — 
§  10.  The  reformation  of  the  church. — §  11.  Council  of  BasiL  Reformation  of 
the  church  again  attempted  in  vain. — §  12.  Decrees  and  acts  of  this  councU. 
— §  13.  Council  of  Ferrara  under  Eugene  IV. — §  14.  Schism  of  the  church 
renewed. — §  16.  Schism  terminates  under  Nicolaus  V. — §  16.  Pius  II. — §  I7. 
Paul  11.^  18.  Alexander  VI.-^  19.  The  monks.— §  20.  The  mendicants. 
— §  21.  Condition  of  the  FratricdU. — §  22.  New  orders.  Brethren  and  Qerks 
of  the  common  life. — §  23.  Greek  writers. — §  24.  Latin  writers. 

§  1.  No  teacher  or  writer  of  any  eminence  can  be  named  in 
that  age  who  does  not  plainly  and  greatly  lament  the  miserable 
state  of  the  christian  church,  and  anticipate  its  ruin  unless 
Gkxl  should  interpose  for  its  rescue.  The  vices  and  faults  both 
of  the  prelates  and  of  the  other  clerical  orders  were  so  mani- 
fest, that  no  one  dared  to  censure  such  complaints.  And  even 
prelates  of  the  highest  rank,  who  spent  their  lives  in  idleness 
and  vice  of  every  kind,  were  obliged  to  hear  with  a  placid 

'  Gabr.  Naud^,  Additiant  k  VHis-  *  BonUy,  Hittoria  Acad.  Paris,  tom. 

toire  de  Louis  XI.  p.  203.    Cees.  Egasse  t.  p.  710. 

de  Boalay,  Uistoria  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  *  The  documents  are  published  by 

T.  p.  678.  70&.  7O8,  &c.    John  Launoi,  Jo.  Salabert,  Philosophia  NomitujU.  Vin- 

Historia  Gymnasii  Natarr,  Opp,  tom.  dicata,  cap.  i.  p.  104.     Add  Boulay, 

iv.  pt.  L  p.  201.  378.  L  c.  tom.  v.  p.  739.  747. 
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countenance,  and  even  to  commend  those  bold  orators  who 
publicly  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  sound  in  either  the 
head  or  the  members  of  the  church,  and  who  called  for  the 
amputation  of  the  infected  parts.  And  indeed  he  only  was 
accounted  an  honest  and  useful  man  who,  fearlessly  and  vehe- 
mently, declaimed  against  the  court  of  Rome,  the  pontiff  and 
all  his  adherents  ^ 

§  2.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  Latin  church 
had  two  heads,  or  two  pontic,  Boniface  IX.,  at  Bome,  and 
Benedict  XII I.,  resident  at  Avignon.  On  the  death  oi  Benin 
face^  the  cardinals  of  his  party  elected,  a.  d.  1404,  Cosmai  de 
Meliorati^  who  took  the  name  of  Ini^ocent  VII.'  And  he 
dying  after  two  years,  or  a.  d.  1406,  his  place  was  filled  by 
Angela  Corrari^  a  Venetian,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory 
XII.  Both  of  them  promised,  under  oath,  that  they  would 
voluntarily  resign  the  pontificate  if  the  interests  of  the  church 
should  require  it ;  and  they  both  violated  their  promise.  Be^ 
nedict  XIII.,  being  besieged  at  Avignon  by  the  king  of  France, 
A.  D.  1408,  fled  into  Catalonia,  his  native  province,  and  thence 
removed  to  Perpignan.  Hence  eight  or  nine  cardinals  of  his 
party,  finding  themselves  deserted  by  their  pontiff,  joined  the 


1  [FlAciiis,  (Matthias  Flaciiis  Illy- 
ricua,  or  Matthias  Fraacowitz,)  in  his 
Caialogtu  Tedimn  Veritatisy  has  col- 
lected many  such  testimonies.  Still 
more  may  be  found  in  Peter  de  Alli- 
aco's  tract,  <U  JRrformatume  EcoUticB ; 
and  in  the  tract  of  Matthew  of  Cra- 
covia,  bishop  of  Worms,  de  Squahri- 
bus  Romanes  Ourice ;  both  of  which 
tracts  were  published  by  Wolfgang 
Weissemburg,  at  Basil,  1551  :  likewise 
in  the  same  Weissemburg's  AntUogia 
Bomanoy  Basil,  1555.  8vo.  in  John 
Wolf's  Leetiona  MemorabiUs,  tom.  L 
and  especially  in  the  Monumenta  Medit 
^viy  by  Dr.  Walch,  of  Gottingen, 
where  we  have,  tom.  i.  fascic.  i.  p.  1. 
the  tracts  d€  SqualorHtmt  CuricB  luymo' 
n<B ;  and,  p.  101,  the  Q-ravamina  Na- 
tionis  Grerman,  advenut  Curiam  Roma- 
nam,  Joanni  Cardinali  S.  Angdi,NioO' 
lai  V.  Pontific%8  Bom.  Legato,  exkibita; 
and,  p.  156,  James  Junterberg's  tract, 
de  Negligentia  Prcdatorum  ;  besides 
many  of  the  speeches  made  in  the 


eooncil  of  CoDstanoe,  which  are  in  the 
Koond  fauoicMluBy  and  are  of  a  similar 
import.  Even  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stance itself,  which  assembled  to  re- 
form the  church,  and  in  which  so  many 
testimonies  were  exhibited  of  the  oor* 
rupt  state  of  the  church,  there  were 
present  a  great  nnmber  of  Imfboma^ 
prottUutei,  ajudvmblio  girU  Qoculatoresy 
meretrices,  ana  yirgines  publiose).  See 
the  Diarwm  Belli  Husntieij  in  Lud- 
wig's  Bdiquia  Manuteript.  tom.  vL  p. 
127.   SeJd.} 

*  Besides  the  common  writers,  see 
especially,  in  regard  to  Innocent  VII, 
Leonh.  Aretinus,  Epidolar,  lib.  L  ep. 
4,  5.  p.  6.  19.  21.  hb.  iL  ep.  2.  p.  30. 
and  Calluccius  Salutatus,  Epktolar.  lib. 
ii.  ep.  i.  p.  1.  or  p.  18.  ed.  Florence :  in 
regard  to  Gregory,  the  same  Aretinus, 
Epittolar,  lib.  iL  ep.  3.  p.  32.  ep.  7>  p. 
39.  41.  51.  lib.  ii.  ep.  I7.  p.  54.  56.  59. 
John  Lamy,  DelioicB  ErudUor,  tom.  x. 
p.  494. 
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of  the  party  of  Grtg&ry  XII.,  and  in  conjunction 
with  them,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  protracted  schism, 
appointed  a  council  of  the  whole  ohm:t^h  to  be  held  at  Pisa,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  a.  n.  1409.  But  this  council,  which  was 
des^rned  to  heal  the  wounds  iA  the  divided  church,  unexpect- 
edly inflicted  a  new  wound.  On  the  5th  of  June  it  passed  a 
heavy  sentence  on  each  of  the  pontiflb ;  for  it  declared  them 
both  to  be  heretical,  perjured,  obstinate,  and  unworthy  of  any 
hcmours ;  and  excommunicated  them  from  the  church.  And 
in  place  of  them,  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  council  created 
Ffiier  de  Oandia  sovereign  pontiff;  and  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Alexander  V .'  But  the  two  pontic  spumed  the  decrees  of 
this  council ;  and  continued  still  to  perfi^m  their  functions. 
Benedict  held  a  council  at  Perpignan ;  and  Gregory  assemUed 
anoth^  at  Austria  [Oividad  di  Frioul]  \  near  Aquileia ;  but 
fearing  the  resentments  of  the  Venetians,  he  went  first  to 
Gajeta,  where  he  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  ZcuUe- 
kmeiy  king  of  N^les ;  uid  then  fled,  a.  d.  1412,  to  Bimini. 

§  3.  The  church  was  thus  divided  between  three  pontiflb ; 
who  fieredy  assailed  each  other  with  reciprocal  excommunica- 
tions, reproaches,  and  maledictions.  Alexander  V.,  who  was 
dlected  in  the  council  of  Pisa,  died  at  Bologna,  a.  d.  1410  *. 
The  sixteen  cardinals,  who  were  present  in  the  city,  imme- 
diately filled  his  place  with  Balthasar  Coeea^  a  Neapolitan,  who 
took  tlie  name  of  John  XXIII.,  a  man  destitute  of  principle  and 
rfpiety*.  From  this  war  of  the  pontiffs,  vast  evils  arose,  which 


*  See  Jac.  Len&nt's  Hlseoffv  {f«  Cbii- 
aU  dePite,  Amsterd.  1734. 4to.  Franc. 
PSsgi,  BretiarktmPonHf.Bomanor.  torn, 
rr.  p.  350.  Jac.  Bemgii.  Bossuet,  De- 
fenrio  DeerOi  CUri  ^dUeani  de  PoUi- 
taU  Eede9,  torn.  iL  p.  17,  &e.  and  else* 
where. 

*  [Lenlant  {ffigtcire  du  CcmeUe  de 
Pi$ey  torn.  i.  p.  296,^  says,  the  place  of 
this  eoancil  was  CiTidad  di  Frioui  et 
Udine,  towns  two  miles  apart,  in  the 
diocese  of  Aquileia,  in  the  Venetian 
states.    TV.] 

*  [Alexander  committed  two  faults, 
which  Tcry  much  injured  his  cause. 
He  published  a  bull  for  the  adrantage 
of  the  mendicants,  in  regard  to  hearing 
confesnons,  which  was  so  offensive  to 
the  secular  clergy,  and  particularly  to 


the  university  of  Paris,  that  under  the 
countenance  of  the  kins,  they  set  them- 
selves against  it ;  and  his  successor, 
John  XaIII.,  found  it  necessary  to 
repeal  it.  In  the  next  place,  by  the 
advice  of  the  cardinal  legate  of  Bolog- 
na, Balthasar  of  Cossa,  he  ventured  to 
ffo  to  Home,  which  prepared  the  way 
for  Lewis,  king  of  Naples,  to  gain  the 
victory  over  his  enemy,  king  Ladislaus. 
Under  him,  likewise,  a  cardinal  was 
allowed  to  hold  many  benefices,  three 
or  four  deaconries,  as  nuiny  presbyter- 
ships,  besides  several  bishopncs.  Schl.^ 
'  [History  represents  him  as  a  great 
villain  ;  and,  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, he  was  accused,  among  other 
crimes,  of  procuring  the  death  of  his 
predecessor  with  poison.     His  perse- 


1 6  BMC  m. — cxyrrmT  xr.  [pabt  u. 

w&neieA  both  xhe  ebmtsh  and  liip  flcste.     Hcoee  the  entperor 
SipigrnvMi.  iht  kizuT  ctT  Fnaif«,  md  ccher  liues  ad  prinees  of 

no  pains  cr  expense  lio  itsBtore  hgmoinr  and 

pontiw 
be  pennaded  as  all  to  psvfer 
own  gkvy ;  so  liiat  no  onnnie  Knnaned.  fant  to  awimMe  a 
genenl  council  of  the  wiiole  AanA  to  take  oognianeeof  thk 
great  ouninwugyt.  Sndi  a  eionnciL  yofai  XXIII,,  being  pre- 
raDed  oo  bv  the  intreaxies  cf  S^:ismBnd.  and  hoping  that  it 
would  £iT0iir  hk  cassie.  a^ipointed  t»  be  hdd  at  Goostanee, 
A.  D.  1414.  In  this  oonncal  w«re  present,  the  pontiff  «/afai> 
the  emperor  Sifiammmd^  mmr  princes  of  Gennanj,  and  the 
amfaasBadcH^  of  the  ancknt  khi^  and  princes  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  repahhcs*. 

§  4.  The  {Mtincipal  object  of  this  great  cooncQ  was  to  ex- 
tinguish the  discord  between  pooti& ;  and  this  they  8O00ea»- 
fblhr  accomplished.  For  havixttr  established  bj  two  solemn 
deo^ea,  in  the  fomth  and  fifth  sessions,  that  a  pontiff  is  sob- 
jeet  to  a  coancfl  ot  the  whole  church ;  and  hating  most  care- 
fiiDv  sabsUntiated  the  aothoritr  of  the  coondl ';  ther  on  the 


cotioii  of  faofiriai,  vhom  be 
aewnfmaJtAr  exeammimicated,  and  of- 
fimdcd  ttiUl  more  br  pvmjaummi:  a  cm- 
aaide  ><pufl  luiB,oUi^ed  him  to  court 
the  fmodkhip  of  the  emperor  Sici»- 
muAi,  who,  by  a  maMer-piece  of  pobc>', 
'mdatstA  him  to  call  the  eooncil  of  Goo- 
mUm/mt.    Sck.] 

'  The  Aeta  of  this  eekbnted  eoan. 
oriJ  «r«re  |MibUabed,  in  six  rohmiea,  foL 
hy  Mum.  von  der  Hardt,  Fraocfort, 
1700;  aa  ehihorate  work,  jet  imper- 
ii ;  UfT  very  maaj  Acta  are  wanting 
in  h  ;  while  many  Acto  are  inerted 
wU'u^  tmifiti  have  been  omitted.  James 
l^ifaut  er^ipoiied  an  ele^mt  history 
of  thk  etmmnl  in  French,  which  was 
urii$lM^  tiUi,  ed,  Amstcrd.  1728.  4to. 
(aW/  ill  Kngliah,  2  vols.  4to.  Tr.]  A 
HufiffhifiMffit  U»  it,  composed,  however, 
with  JittU$  iud^rnent,  was  added  by 
lUmry^tuAu  Ju  Cliastenet,  an  advocate 
of  I'uHji,  •'HiXiUid  NiAtndU  JlUtoire  dm 
/  ofuii/js  tte  t!i,tutUinoi^  t^  Tos  faU  wir, 
onfJfirn  U  Ft'Mee  a  et/tUri/mi  &  TJEi- 
tbiMiun  du  Hckimiu:.     I'ariii,  1718.  4to. 

*  <>mc«roiiig  ^hiam  two  celebrated 


decrraft,  whidi  are  extremdr  baleAd 
to  the  pontill^  see  Natabs  Alexander's 
BkkiruM  Eedei.  skc  xt.  £a.  ir.    Jac 


(l<ri  GitilMmi  ir  PtUaMU  EceUt,  torn. 
iL  p.  2. 2S,&:c,  and  Jac.  Lenlant's  Dw. 
Hiitoriqmt  H  Apolofitifme  pomr  Jeam 
Gmom  H  OmeiU  ir  ( ombuior,  annexed 
to  bis  History  of  that  ooandL  [The 
second  decree,  of  the  6tb  of  April,  rs- 
peats  the  most  essential  parts  of  the 
first,  or  that  of  the  aOth  of  ]dardi,aDd 
is  as  follows  :  *^  Haec  sancta  synodus 
Constantiensis  generate  concibnm  ftir 
ciens,  pro  extirpatione  ipsins  schisma- 
tis,  et  wiione  et  reformatione  eodesiK 
D^  in  capite  et  in  memfaris,  &c.  ordi- 
nat,  definit,  deoemtt,  et  declarat,  at 
sequitur. 

**  Et  primo  declarat,  quod  ipsa  in  ^- 
ritn  sancto  legitime  congregata,  con- 
cilium generale  £sciens,  et  ecdesiam 
catholicam  repnesentans,  potestatem  a 
Christo  immediate  habet,  cui  quilibet 
cujuscunqne  status  vel  digmtatis,etiam 
si  papalis  existat,  obedire  tenetur  in 
bis  qun  pertinent  ad  fidem  et  extir- 
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29th  of  May,  a.  d.  1415,  removed  John  XXII.  from  the  pon- 
tificate, on  accomit  of  various  offences  and  crimes ' :  for  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  the  council,  to  resign  the  pontificate  ; 
and  yet  withdrew  himself  by  flight.  Gregory  XII.  volimtarily 
resigned  his  pontificate,  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  same  year, 
through  Charles  de  Malatesta.  And  Benedict  XIII.,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1417,  was  deprived  of  his  rank  as  a  pontiff,  by  a 
solemn  decree  of  the  council.  After  these  transactions,  on  the 
11th  of  November,  a.  d.  1417,  Otto  de  Colonna  was  elected 
pontiff  by  the  unanimous  suffiages  of  the  cardinals,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Martin  V.  Benedict  XIII.,  who  resided 
at  P^rpignan,  resisted  indeed,  and  claimed  the  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  a  pontiff,  till  his  death,  a.  d.  1423 :  and  after  the 
death  of  this  obstinate  man,  under  the  auspices  of  Alphonmu, 
king  of  Sicily,  ^gidiue  Mugnos^  a  Spaniard,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  by  only  two  cardinals.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Clement  VIIL,  and  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
pontiff;  but  in  the  year  1429,  he  was  persuaded  to  resign  the 
government  of  the  church  entirely  to  Martin  V. 

§  5.  The  acts  passed  in  this  council  for  the  suppression  and 
extirpation  of  Heretics^  are  not  equally  commendable;  and 
some  of  them  are  wholly  inexcusable.  Before  the  meeting  of 
the  council,  great  religious  commotions  had  arisen  in  several 
countries,  but  especially  in  Bohemia.  At  Prague,  lived  and 
taught  with  much  applause,  John  Huss^  an  eloquent  and  learned 


pationem  dicti  Bchismatis,  et  refonna- 
tionem  dietse  eccleebe  in  capite  et  in 
mcmbris. 

^/C«iiideclAnU,qaodquicunquecujii8- 
canqne  eonditionis,  status,  dignitatis, 
etiam  si  papalis,  qui  mandatis,  statntis 
sen  ordinationibus,  ant  pneceptis  hujus 
sacne  synod!  et  cujnsennque  alterins 
concilii  generalis  legitime  congregati, 
super  pnemissis,  sen  ad  ea  pertinenti- 
hoE^  foctis,  Tel  faciendis,  obedire  con- 
tomaciter  contempeerit,  nisi  resipuerit, 
eondignse  poenitentise  snbjiciatur,  et 
debite  puniatnr,  etiam  ad  alia  juris 
subsidia  (si  opus  fuerit)  recurrendo/' — 
The  decree  then  goes  on  to  forbid  pope 
John  from  dissolving  or  removing  the 
council  to  any  other  place  without  its 
consent  ;  or  from  withdrawing  any  of 
bis  officers  and  servants  from  attending 

VOL.  III. 


on  the  council  so  long  as  it  shall  re- 
main at  Constance.  It  further  declares 
null  and  void  all  censures,  deprivations 
of  office,  &c.  passed,  or  that  might  be 
passed  by  the  said  pope,  upon  any  per- 
sons whatever,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
council.  See  Harduin's  Concilia ^  tom. 
viii.  p.  258,  269.    Tr.^ 

^  [The  crimes  of  this  pope  are  laid 
down  in  certain  articles,  in  Herm.  von 
der  Hardt's  Acta  Concilii  Comtant.  tom. 
iv.  p.  196,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Simony,  extortion,  poisoning,  adul- 
tery, incest,  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
offices  and  bulls,  &c.  Sehl.  See  the 
articles  at  large  in  Harduin*B  Concilia^ 
tom.  viii.  p.  3^,  &c.  and  the  judgment 
of  the  councU  upon  them  ;  ibuL  p.  376. 
Tr.] 
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man,  who  performed  the  duties  of  a  professor  of  theologr  in 
the  university,  and  those  of  a  minister  of  the  Ghwpel  in  the 
church.  He  preached  vehemently  against  the  vices  of  the 
clergy  of  all  ranks :  and  numerous  others  did  so  in  that  age ; 
nor  did  any  good  man  disapprove  of  it.  He  likewise  endea- 
voured, after  the  year  1408,  to  detach  the  university  firom  the 
interests  of  Gregory  XII.,  whom  Bohemia  acknowledged  as 
pontiff.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  who  adhered  to  the  interests  of 
Gregory,  Hence  arose  great  hostiUty  between  iSTtcM  and  the 
archbishop ;  which  the  former  kept  up  and  increased,  by  his 
discourses  against  the  Romish  court  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy. 

§  6.  To  these  first  causes  of  hatred  against  ^ff««,  which 
might  easily  have  been  surmounted,  others  were  added  of 
greater  magnitude.  •  First,  he  took  the  side  of  the  ItealuiB  in 
philosophy,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  usi^  of  the  age, 
goaded  and  pressed  the  Nominalists  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  :  yet  their  number  was  very  considerable  in  the  univer* 
sity  of  Prague,  and  their  influence  was  not  small  '•  After- 
wards, in  the  year  1408,  it  was  by  his  influence,  that  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Qermans  and  the  Bohemians,  re- 
specting the  number  of  votes  [each  was  to  Iiave  in  the  univer- 
sity,] the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  Bohemians.  By  the 
laws  of  the  university,  it  was  ordained,  that  in  the  academic 
discussions  the  Bohemians  should  have  three  votes,  and  the 
other  tliree  nations  but  one.  The  university  was  then  divided 
into  four  nations,  the  Bavarian,  Polish,  and  Saxon,  were  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  the  German  nation.  The 
usage  had  been,  that  the  Germans,  who  far  exceeded  the 
Bohemians  in  numbers,  gave  three  votes,  and  the  Bohemians 
but  one.  Ifuss,  therefore,  either  from  partiality  to  his  countiy, 
or  from  his  hatred  to  the  Nominalists^  whom  the  greatest  part 


'  TPh<Tc  Ih  a  h'ttcr  of  tlic  Noininal- 
iirtJi  to  Li'WiM  V I .,  kini(  uf  Fruiicf,  in 
Sti'ph.  lialuwr'H  Mutrrtiant/i,  torn.  iv.  p. 
634,  wliich  Havf*,  **  lA.%im\iH  NoiiiinaK>H 
expulHOH  do  boh<*mia  <;d  teriiiMin*,  <|UO 
luvrcticn  voluerunt  liohcmirurn  n*^iiuin 
hflermibtw  iiificcre. — Qiiuni  dicti 
DOD   pooKot  diiipuUuido  8U* 


pcran^  impctravenint  ab  Abbuwcalao 
(  Weiu'cHlao)  principo  nuhemife,  at  sn- 
iM'niari'iitur  tttudia  Pra^ciiMia  ritu  Pa- 
rwiciiHiuin.  Quo  (nlieto  coacti  sunt 
Hupradicti  NoiniiiaU^Kpnif^a  ciTitatem 
n>lin(|iK>re,  et  m.*  tranAtulvnint  ad  Lip- 
zicam  civitatem,  et  ibidem  univenita- 
tein  crexerunt  aolemniimimam.** 
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of  the  GennaiiB  tadieiitd  befbve  the  MmliaU,  obtained,  fay 
meuiB  of  the  Twt  inflnwipe  at  oomt  vhidi  las  eloqpenee  gatv 
him,  a  decree,  that  the  Gennans  should  be  depii^iedof  die 
pmilege  of  tiaee  Totes»  and  shoidd  eoBtant  themacifcs  with 
one.  Tfaia  resok  of  m  hxi^  eontoBt  so  oftnded  the  CSennanB, 
that  a  great  moltitndeof  them,  with  the  rector  of  theunifer- 
8itT,  Joim  HtjjFmamy  at  thor  head,  left  the  unhreraibr  of  Pragne 
and  retired  to  Leipaie ;  where  Frwiwic  die  Wiae,  the  deetor 
of  Saxonr,  [or  mther,  Frtitrie  the  WaiiSce,  maigraTe  of 
Mesaeen,]  '  feonded  a  mufecaity  on  their  aocomit,  Id  the  year 
1409.  This  event  eontribnted  mndi  to  iscrease  the  odimn 
against  JTiut,  and  to  wwk  his  min.  The  G^mans  beii^ 
ejected  from  Pftigoe,  Ant  inre^^ied  nnxe  freely  than  bdiure 
against  the  Tioes  of  the  dorgjr,  and  also  puhhchr  preadhed  and 
recommended  the  <qiiiii<His  ud  the  boclcs  of  Jokm  WuUifi^ 
the  EIn^^iBfaman.  Being  aecased  beiiue'«/iiAn  XXIll.,  in  the 
year  1410,  he  was  excomnmnieated  by  the  pontifr.  Bot  he 
despised  this  thonder,  and  both  ondhr,  and  afterwards  in 
Tsrioas  writings,  continued  to  chastise  die  oormptions  of  the 
Bomish  dmrch  and  of  the  whole  clerical  order,  with  the  ap- 
pfamae  of  great  mnnbers*. 

§  7.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  low  of  real  piety,  though 
perfaj^s  sometimes  Ofer  ardent,  and  not  snfBciaitly  pnid^it. 
Being  smmnoned  to  the  cooncQ  of  Constance,  and  bdng  pro- 
tected by  a  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor  St^ismmmJ^  he  went 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  demoostratii^  his  innocence,  and  of 
proring  the  fiJaehood  of  the  charge  that  he  had  apostatind 
from  the  Roman  churdi.  And  certainly  he  had  not  departed 
in  things  of  any  moment  from  the  rdigion  of  his  times ;  but 


cdtbe  — ifqail/of  Leipaie  in  tfie  ▼ 
1-I49.  This  was  eertiuiilj  a  afip  of 
niemory  in  the  Tenmble  old  man.  It 
was  not  Frederic  the  Wbe,  bat  Fre- 
deric the  Warlike,  that  established  the 
muTersitT  of  Leipfiic  ;  and  when  he 
ni9>txtiite<i  it,  be  was  ooIt  Margrave  of 
Mrissen  and  Landgrare  of  Tboringia  ; 
not  Elector,  to  which  dicnitr  he  did 
not  attain  tiD  the  death  of  Albrwh  III., 
dnke  of   Wittdnbai^,  withoot  iasut. 


neh  m  their  accomla  of  the  ni 
of  GemaBB  that  retired  from  the 
Tersitj  of  Prague  upon  this  occaskNL 
JEaetiA  SjlTins  reckons  5000,  Trithe- 
mios  and  others  2000,  Dabrsvius 
34,000,  Lapacius  44,000,  LamU,  a  con- 
temporanr  writer,  36,000/*    *V<iW.] 

'  See  Laur.  Brzinias,  IHarimm  Bfili 
Hmarkki  ;  in  Jo.  Pet.  de  Lvdwig's  Ht- 
iiq9i<r  Jfaaaimjplonfai,  torn.  tL  p. 
437,  &e. 


C  2 


uui  ifim:  airvt.  in.  iit^  liii 
iant   ami  tii**  j»»m  if  *l-»itL  Ji» 


jr  ■•▼iw- 


ii**  -a 


n 


^t^^iUtnc  au^a  a  atws  ^ohe  z  iir  x 

A  A^r*n.j*  VI  "HUM  rvuc  uaa.  ^i(i  i^  ni 
Mi^    AUK   V7XdM9r  H-liM   JOkC   ^noittni 

mfft^A  4>vdHi   rua^Sij  wtP-^  tfcacc  ^ 

MtWM  ^iktt0»A  numru  V/  ia*  tummajj 

t4ffmA  xtt  *m  V/  vnt^  *itoi  to'i«ack, 

m^^t^ff  fhtmt^  t0fr  piurm  aad  kJwv 
wMl/  )^M  iH4%p^f  t//  f*«mBQft4«  tlKin  to 
*U^f*tj  Wf  t\m$tx^'r*ftm  tut  *m^mr,  Laut. 
l^/^fftm,  m  Urn  tA^nritm  //mmkkmm,  (in 
l^iwn(%  lUi'uptuff^  Unn,  rL  p,  435,) 
**/•  ;  ♦♦  iWftm  fft<rt»rmm  yrvenyo^.  in 

4r)M/  *'*rtt*U^$t$mi*tfit*^n   iimiuM  (Huiwi,) 

»M  »»«i)l  )i(t<  Hhim/'  A  Oil  tfi  fl|t^lr  4riO  h« 

^H>H»*  l'/|/»«Moi»),  Ahlmifii,  ranoiiici, 
|<l*  t#Mf(t   « t   n*llKl/w|,  iiMiijN   ftiloli-n  ftc 


^ 


tbeir  kcur  t«  Lrvisc  kii^  of  Fi 
(a  BaJaw,  Jf mmCmmo,  aoM.  rr.  1^ 
do  BM  <fis^iiiE»  dw  f^e%^  dm  Hi 
lnj  dw  hand  and  efforts  of  tbeir 
**  SoflcitftTh  Dens  doctct«B  Cuhoticos^ 
Petmm  de  AU^aco,  Johannem  de 
GenonDO,  et  alios  qnampfaires  docds- 
simiiB  Tiros  Scmimairty  qui  ooorocati 
ad  ooocilimn  Gxistantiense,  ad  qood 
citati  fuenmt  haerecici,  et  notninatinn, 

Uinrmpnui    et  JokammeSy  dictos 

hiereticos  per  qoadraginta  dies  dispa- 
taadosaperavenuit.'*  That  it  was  really 
so,  the  history  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance shows.  The  hostility  at  that 
timo,  between  the  Realitts  and  the 
JVf/minalitUf  was  deadly.  Each  sect, 
on  every  occasion  that  offered,  accused 
the  other  of  heresy  and  impiety^  and 
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with  the  same  pious  fortitude  and  constancy,  by  Jerome  of 
Prague^  the  companion  of  John  Huss^  who  had  come  to  Con- 


inflieted  punishment  accordingly.  The 
NomntdidM  at  Constance  condemned 
HiiSB  a  Realiit ;  and,  on  the  other 
handy  the  RealitU  condemned  John  de 
Weaalia  a  NonUnalitt,  in  the  year  1 479. 
See  the  Examen  magidrale  ae  tkeolo- 
gioaU  Mag.  Jok.  de  WetaUa.  in  Ort- 
vinGnti^  Fom^iculn,  mi<m  erpeU^ 
darum  H  fiigiendtur.  Colon.  1535.  p. 
dxiiL  I  will  transcribe  from  this 
J5jDCUHe»  a  memorable  passage,  illos- 
tratire  of  the  deadly  feud  between  the 
Nomimalittt  and  the  Recdiiltj  p.  cLxvi. 
b.  *^  Quis  nisi  ipse  diabolus  seminavit 
illam  wTaniam  inter  philoeophos  et  inter 
theologos,  at  tanta  sit  dissensio,  etiam 
animorom,  inter  dirersa  opinantes ! 
Adeo  ttf  ti  umiwnalia  qvuqvam  realia 
megaterity  existimetor  in  Spiritum«Sanc- 
turn  peccavisse,  immo  summo  et  max- 
imo  peccato  plenns  creditur  contra 
Deoniy  contra  religionem,  contra  jos- 
titiam,  contra  omnem  politiam  graviter 
deliquine.  Unde  hcec  ccecitas  mentis, 
nisi  a  diabolo,  qui  phantasias  nostras 
illudit."  III.  These,  in  other  respects 
excellent  and  derout  men,  Huss  and 
Jerome,  burned  with  hatred  against 
the  Germans.  This  hatred  they  pub- 
licly confessed  at  Prague  :  this  accom- 
panied them  to  Constance  :  and  they 
did  not  disguise  it  before  the  coimcil. 
Theod.  de  Niem,  Invectiva  in  Johan, 
XXIII.  (in  UBxdt'B  Acta  ConcUH  Om- 
$lant.  torn.  iL  p.  450.)  **  Improperabat 
etiam  in  publico  Aiemannis  dicendo, 
quod  essent  pnesumptuosi  et  vellent 
ubique  per  orbem  dominari. — Sicque 
factum  fuisset  s»pe  in  Boifmia,  ubi  vo- 
lentes  etiam  dominari  Aiemanni,  Vio- 
lenter  exinde  repuUi  et  male  tractoH 
fuiflsent."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Germans,  mindful  of  the  injuries  they 
had  received  at  Prague,  conceived  the 
most  violent  hatred  against  these  men. 
Yet  the  influence  of  the  Germans  was 
very  great  in  the  council.  And  who 
can  <£>ubt  that  they  exerted  that  in- 
fluence against  their  adversaries  I  IV. 
I-lnally,  the  very  rector  of  the  uni- 
vemity  of  Prague,  John  Hoffman,  who, 
together  with  the  German  nation,  had 
been  driven  from  Prague  by  Huss,  and 
who  was  the  principal  enemy  of  Huss, 
was  made  bishop  of  Misnia,  1413,  and 


held  a  high  place  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  church  in 
this  council ;  and  undoubtedly  he  was 
an  unlucky  star  to  Huss  in  it. 

Although  these  were  the  real  causes 
of  the  condemnation  of  Huss,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  there  appeared  one 
fnark  of  a  heretic  in  him  ;  for  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  that  age,  he  might 
with  some  colour  of  justice  be  con- 
demned. I  refer  to.  his  inflexible  ob- 
stinacy ;  which  the  Romish  church 
usually  regards,  even  in  those  who  err 
very  little,  as  the  most  grievous  heresv. 
Huss  was  commanded  by  this  council, 
which  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
whole  church,  to  confess  his  faults, 
and  to  abjure  his  errors.  He  most 
pertinaciously  refused  to  do  this,  un- 
less first  convinced  of  error.  Thus  he 
resisted  the  eathoHo  dkwrek :  he  wished 
the  church  to  show  a  reason  for  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him  :  and  he  not 
obscurely  signified  that  the  church 
might  be  in  an  error.  This  indeed 
was  a  great  crime,  and  intolerable 
heresy.  For  a  true  son  of  the  church 
ought  to  subject  his  own  judgment 
and  pleasure,  without  reserve,  to  the 
will  of  his  mother  ;  and  to  believe 
firmly,  that  she  could  not  possibly  err. 
The  Romish  church,  indeed,  had  for 
many  ages  followed  Pliny's  principle  : 
£^n$t,  nb.  x.  97>  P>  495.  where  he 
says:^Perseverantes,duciju8si.  Neque 
enim  dubitabam,  qualecunque  esset, 
quod  faterentur,  pervicaciam  certe  et 
inflexibilem  obstinationem  debere  pu- 
nirt"  [Those  who  persevered,  I  or- 
dered to  execution.  For  I  had  no 
doubt,  whatever  it  might  be  they  pro- 
fessed, such  perverse  and  inflexible 
obstinacy  ought  certainly  to  be  pu- 
nished.— For  the  Life  of  Huss,  see 
Wil.  Gilpin's  Livet  cf  the  Reformeny 
vol.  i.  Middleton's  Biogravhia  Evan- 
aelica,  vol.  i.  p.  29,  &c.  Tr, — A  Bo- 
hemian Jesuit,  who  was  far  from  being 
favourable  to  John  Huss,  and  who  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  his  real  character,  de- 
scribes him  thus  :  "  He  was  more 
subtle  than  eloquent,  but  the  gravity 
and  austerity  of  his  manners,  his  fru- 
gal and  exemplary  life,  his  pale  and 
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stance  to  support  and  aid  his  {riend.  He  at  first,  throng 
fear  of  death,  yielded  to  the  mandates  of  the  council,  and  re- 
nounced those  opinions  which  the  council  had  oondonned  in 
him :  but  being  retained  still  in  prison,  he  resomed  eomage, 
agaia,  avowed  those  opinions,  and  was,  therefore,  committed  to 
the  flames  on  the  30th  of  May,  a.  d.  1416 '. 

§  8.  Before  Hua  and  Jerome  were  condonned  by  the  coun- 
cil, John  WicHijffi^  who  was  considered,  and  not  unjnsdy,  as 
their  teacher,  was  pronounced  infiunous,  and  condemned  by  a 
decn^  of  these  fathers.  For  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  a.  n. 
141  «x  the  council  declared  a  number  of  opinicms  extracted  from 
his  writings,  to  be  abominable ;  and  ordered  all  his  books  to 
be  destn>yed«  and  his  bones  to  be  burnt '.  Not  long  afttf ,  on 
the  14th  of  Juno^  they  passed  the  fiunoos  decree,  that  the 
sacrod  su)>|H>r  should  be  administered  to  tie  laitf  im  the  demmd 
0^  hrM^  onJ^^  forbidding  r^tmfmwmion-  im  balJi  tie  dBmemtf.  For 
in  the  prtvoding  \Y4ir«  1414«  Jftodidlm$  de  JUml,  curate  of  the 
parish  of  St.  MichaeL  ai  Prague,  by  the  instigarion  of  a 
l\Mi^dan  dtvt^u'^  i^f^r  i^  l>nc«den^  had  begun  to  celebrate  the 
Hmtmmmi^Hi  tn  fn^ti  fl^m^mtf  at  I^rngoe ;  and  a  number  of  other 
OA  &Jk>>i^x>d  his  oxan^dc'  \    The  subject  b^ng  broo^t 


%«4v  wiiK^  WNW  w>rtiN««*^'<r  Umoi  m^ji 

4IMV  ^     |V    4ib.   Jll*A<A«»i^.\ 


Mi4  |««f«ifp:K<d  Ini 
>iw  ^mn  ifnum\.    Net  kmg  Aftc, 

H^dMMii^  Mi^  iMWfvgbi  over  a 
hM^V  t^  iffift.  i.  I4K.    £1^] 


4«l^  iiAJv«im<  411  Hii^  <«nKnMsiur 

9n    4  ^^^■r'^^^    ^^^wW    ^^w^^^J^W^^^* 


He 


He 
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before  the  council,  by  one  of  the  Bohemian  bishops,  they 
deemed  this  hereby  deserving  of  rebuke.  By  this  decree  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  the  commiimian  of  the  laity  in  one  element^ 
obtained  the  force  and  authority  of  a  law  in  the  Bomish 
church. 

§  9.  In  the  same  year,  the  council  adjudged  to  the  list  oi 
execrable  errors  or  heresies,  the  opinion  of  John  Petit,  a 
Parisian  theologian,  of  the  lawfulness  even  in  any  [Nrivate 
person  of  killing  a  tyrant :  but  they  did  not  name  the  author 
of  the  ojunion,  because  he  was  supported  by  very  powerful 
patrons.  John,  duke  of  Burgandy,  employed  assassins,  in  the 
year  1407,  to  murder  Leuns,  the  duke  of  Orleans.  A  great 
contest  now  arose,  and  Petit,  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  man, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  John  of  Burgundy  at  Paris ;  and  in  order 
to  justify  his  conduct,  he  maintained  that  it  is  no  sin  to  de- 
stroy a  tjrrant,  without  a  trial  of  his  cause,  by  force,  or  fraud, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  and  even  if  the  persons  doing  it  are 
bound  to  him  by  an  oath  or  covenant.  By  a  tyrant,  however. 
Petit  did  not  understand  the  sovereign  of  a  nation,  but  a 
powerful  citizen,  who  abused  his  resources  to  the  ruin  of  his 
king  and  country*.  The  university  of  Paris  passed  a  stem 
and  severe  sentence  upon  the  author  of  so  dangerous  an 
opinion.  The  council,  after  several  consultations,  passed  sen- 
tence, without  naming  the  author  of  the  opinion.  But  the 
new  pontiff,  Martin  V .,  through  fear  of  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
would  not  ratify  even  this  mild  sentence  of  the  council*. 

§  10.  After  these  and  some  other  transactions,  the  council 
proceeded  avowedly  to  the  subject  of  a  reformation  of  the  church, 
in  its  head  and  members,  as  the  language  of  that  age  was.  For 
all  Europe  saw  the  need  of  such  a  reformation,  and  most 


Yet  he  was  more  fortunate  than  Hose 
andJerome ;  and  lived  till  a.  d.  1429.  His 
writings  are  in  Hcrm.  Von  der  Hardt's 
Acta  Coneilii  CofutaiU,  torn.  ui.  See 
Sch^Pa  Note,  here.     TV.] 

'  TIiLb  is  manifest  from  the  oration 
of  Petit,  which  Jac.  Lenfant  has  sub- 
joined to  his  UitUnre  du  ConciU  de 
Pite,  torn,  ii.  p.  303,  &c.  See  August. 
L^rseniB,  Diaert,  qua  Memoriam  Jok, 
Buraundi  €t  Doctnnam  Joh,  Parvi  de 
(Me  PerdMdiium  VindioaJt.  Wittemb. 


1735.  4to. 

•  See  Bonlay's  Hxdoria  Acad,  Parit, 
tom.  y.  p.  113,  &c.  and  many  other 
passages.  Argentre,  CoUectio  Judicior. 
de  Noris  Erroribue,  tom.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  184, 
&c.  The  Opera  of  Jo.  Gerson,  pub- 
lished by  Du  Pin,  tom.  v.  Baylc,  Die- 
tionnaire,  tom.  iii.  p.  2268,  &e.  [Article 
Petit.]  and  nearly  all  the  historians  of 
France  :  [e.  g.  Jo.  Gifford's  Hid.  of 
France,  vol.  ii.  p.  377.  Tr.} 
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ardently  wished  for  it.  Nor  did  the  council  deny  that  it  was 
chiefly  for  this  important  object  they  had  been  called  together. 
But  the  cardinals  and  principal  men  of  the  Romish  coiui;,  for 
whose  interest  it  was,  especially,  that  the  disorders  of  the 
church  should  remain  untouched,  craftily  urged,  and  brought 
the  majority  to  believe,  that  a  business  of  such  magnitude 
could  not  be  managed  advantageously,  without  first  electing  a 
new  pontiff.  But  the  new  head  of  the  church,  Martin  V., 
abused  his  power,  to  elude  the  design  of  re/ormifig  the  church ; 
and  manifested  by  his  commands  and  edicts,  that  he  did  not 
wish  the  church  to  be  purged  and  restored  to  a  sound  state. 
Therefore,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  a.  d.  1418,  the  council,  after 
dehberating  three  years  and  six  months,  broke  up,  leaving 
their  business  unfinished,  and  assigned  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  which  all  men  devoutly  prayed  for,  to  a  council  to  be 
called  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

§  11.  Martin  V.  being  admonished  on  the  subject,  aft«r  a 
long  delay,  appointed  this  other  council  to  be  held  at  Pavia ; 
and  afterwards  removed  it  to  Siena,  and  lastly  to  Basil.  But 
in  the  very  commencement  of  it,  on  the  21st  of  Feb.  1431,  he 
died ;  and  was  succeeded,  in  the  month  of  March,  by  Gabriel 
CandolmeruSy  a  Venetian,  and  bishop  of  Siena,  who  took  the 
name  of  Eugene  IV.  He  sanctioned  all  that  Martin  had 
decreed  respecting  the  council  to  be  held  at  Basil :  and  hence, 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  1431,  it  commenced,  under  the  presidency 
of  cardinal  Julian^  as  representative  of  the  pontiff.  Two  objects 
especially  were  assigned  to  this  celebrated  council :  first,  a 
union  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins ;  and  secondly,  the 
reformation  of  the  churchy  both  in  its  head  and  its  msmbers^  accord- 
ing to  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  council  of  Constance.  And 
that  the  head^  that  is,  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  church,  that  is,  the  bishops,  priests,  and  monks, 
had  become  very  corrupt,  no  one  hesitated  to  admit.  But 
when  these  fathers,  by  the  form  of  the  coimcil  ^  by  its  method 

^  [''  By  the  form  of  the  council,  Dr.  sent.    This  pnident  arran^ment  pre- 

Moeheim  undoubtedly  means  the  divi-  vented  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the 

sion    of    the    cardinals,    archbishops,  Italians,   whose    bishops   were    much 

bishops,  abbots,  &c.  into  four  equal  more   numerous  than  those  of  other 

classes,  without  any  regard  to  the  na-  nations,  and   who,  by  their  number, 

tion  or  province  by  which  they  were  might  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
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of  proceeding,  and  by  its  first  decrees,  showed  that  they  in- 
tended to  perform  in  earnest  what  they  were  bidden  to  do, 
Eugene  IV,  being  afraid  of  these  reformers  of  a  corrupt  church, 
twice  attempted  to  dissolve  the  council.  This  the  fathers 
most  firmly  resisted  ;  and  they  showed  by  the  decrees  of  the 
councQ  of  Constance,  and  by  other  arguments,  that  the  council 
was  superior  in  authority  to  a  pontiff.  This  first  contest, 
between  the  pontiff  and  the  council,  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
the  month  of  November,  a.  d.  1433 ;  for  the  pontiff  silently 
gave  up  the  point ;  and  in  the  month  of  December,  by  letters 
sent  firom  Bome,  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  council '. 

§  12.  After  this,  the  council  prosecuted  the  business,  which 
they  had  entered  upon,  with  energy.  The  legates  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  were  now  admitted  into  the  council ;  but  not  till  they 
had  promised,  under  oath,  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  council, 
and  particularly  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance,  assert- 
ing the  dominion  and  jurisdiction  of  councils  over  the  pontifis. 
These  decrees  of  Constance,  so  odious  to  the  pontif&,  were  re- 
newed in  a  public  meeting  of  the  fathers,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1434.  And  on  the  9th  of  June,  1435,  Anviats^  as  they  were 
called,  were  abolished,  the  pontificial  legates  in  vain  opposing  it. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  1436,  a  profession  of  faith  was  read, 
which  pontif&  must  assent  to  on  the  day  of  their  election  ;  the 


retard  or  defeat  the  laudable  purpose 
the  council  had  in  view,  had  things 
been  otherwise  ordered."    Mad.} 

*  A  history  of  this  great  council, 
which  is  so  worthy  of  everlasting  re- 
membrance, is  wanting.  One  was  con- 
templated by  Stephen  Baluze.  See 
the  Hitloire  de  VAcad.  de»  Interiptiom 
H  det  BMet  L€ttre$y  torn.  vi.  p.  544. 
After  him,  by  James  Lenfant  also. 
But  neither  of  them  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise. Its  acts  were  collected  by 
Herm.  Von  der  Hardt,  with  vast  la* 
bour,  at  the  expense  of  Rudolph  Au- 
gustus, duke  of  Brunswick,  out  of 
various  archives  uid  libraries,  and  put 
into  many  volumes  ;  and  they  are  said 
still  to  exist  in  the  Wolfenbuttle  library, 
snd  to  lie  most  worthy  of  publication. 
Till  they  appear,  the  more  brief  Acta 
Concilii  may  be  consulted,  which  were 
published  in  various  places,  and  among 
others,  Paris,  1512.  8vo.  (which  is  the 


edition  I  have  used  in  this  history,) 
also  ^neas  Sylvius,  Libri  Duo  de  CoU' 
eilio  B<uUienri;  Edm.  Richer's  Ilit' 
taria  CondUor,  Generalium,  lib.  iii.  c.  L 
Henry  Canisius,  Lectioues  AntiqiuBf 
tom.  IV.  p.  447)  &nd  others.  [We  have 
indeed  Lenfant's  HiUoire  de  la  Guerre 
dee  Hussites  et  du  Concile  de  Basle,  in 
two  volumes,  4to.  Amsterd.  1713.  But 
the  larger  work  expected  from  him 
has  not  appeared.  It  is  also  known, 
that  the  entire  acts  of  this  council  still 
he  concealed  in  various  libraries  ;  e.  g. 
in  that  of  the  college  of  Navarre,  at 
Paris.  See  Schopflin's  Comment.  Uist, 
et  Crit,  p.  541.  Imperfect  Acts  may 
be  found  in  Harduin's  Con«/ia, tom.  viu. 
p.  1103,  &c.  and  in  Mansi,  Suppl/m, 
ConcU,  tom.  iv.  p.  159,  &c.  to  tom.  v. 
p.  192,  and  tom.  vi.  p.  573.  Extracts 
from  these  Acts  are  given  in  Semler's 
Selecta  Hist.  Erd.  Capita,  tom.  iii.  saec. 
XV.  p.  101—140.  ScfU.] 
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number  of  cardlnak  was  reduced  to  twenty-four ;  and  esqp^ckh 
tives^  reservations^  and  provisions  were  abolished.  As  thejr 
were  proceeding  to  other  things  ungrateful  to  the  pontifl^ 
Eugene  concluded,  that  this  very  audacious  and  troublesome 
council  must  either  be  removed  to  Italy,  or  be  curbed  by 
another  council  in  opposition  to  it.  Therefore,  when  these 
fathers  decreed,  May  7,  1437,  that  on  account  of  the  Greeks, 
the  council  should  be  held  either  at  Basil,  or  Avignon,  or  in 
some  city  of  Savoy,  the  pontiff  on  the  contrary,  by  his  legates, 
decided  that  the  council  should  be  held  in  Italy.  Neither 
party  would  revoke  its  decision.  Hence  a  violent  conflict,  from 
this  time  onward,  existed  between  the  pontiff  and  the  councfl. 
On  the  26th  of  July,  1437,  the  council  ordered  the  pontiff  to 
appear  before  them  at  Basil,  and  give  account  of  his  conduct. 
The  pontiff,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolved  the  council,  and  ap- 
pointed another  at  Ferrara.  But  the  fathers,  with  the  i4>pro- 
bation  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  other  princes, 
continued  their  deliberations  at  Basil;  and  on  the  28th  of 
September,  of  the  same  year,  pronounced  the  pontiff  contu- 
macious, for  not  obeying  the  council. 

§  13.  On  the  10th  of  January,  of  the  next  year,  a.  d.  1438, 
Eugene  IV.,  in  person,  opened  the  council  which  he  had  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Ferrara ;  and  in  the  second  session  of  it, 
excommunicated  the  fathers  assembled  at  Basil.  The  chief 
business  of  this  council  was,  to  negotiate  a  union  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  The  Greek  emperor  «/bAn  PalwologuSy  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph^  and  the  principal  theolo- 
gians and  bishops  oS  the  nation,  came  personally  te  Italy,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  success  of  this  important  negotiation. 
For  the  Greeks,  now  reduced  te  extremities  by  the  Turiss, 
indulged  the  hope,  that  if  their  disagreements  with  the  Roman 
pontiff  were  removed,  the  Latins  would  afford  them  succour. 
The  business  proceeded  tardily,  and  with  little  success  at  Fer- 
rara ;  but  afterwards,  some  better  at  Florence.  For  Eugene^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1439,  on  account  of  the  pesti- 
lence at  Ferrara,  had  ordered  the  council  to  remove  to 
Florence.  The  fathers  at  I^il,  provoked  by  these  and  other 
acts  of  Eugene,  proceeded  on  the  25th  of  June,  1439,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  pontificate  ;  but  this,  their  bold  procedure, 
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did  not  meet  the  i^probation  of  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Europe.  Eugene^  on  the  4th  of  September,  by  a  very  severe 
bull,  anathematized  the  Basilian  fEithers,  and  rescinded  all 
their  acts.  Despising  these  thunders,  they,  on  the  17th  of 
S^tember,  1439,  elected  a  new  pontiff,  Amcideus^  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  then  led  a  retired  life  at  Bipulles  on  the  Leman 
lake.     He  assumed  the  name  of  Fdix  V. 

§  14.  Thus  the  lamentable  schiffln,  which  had  been  extin- 
guished after  so  much  labour  and  toil  at  Constance,  returned 
with  new  and  greater  misfortunes.  For  there  were  not  only 
two  pontiflb,  mutually  condemning  each  other,  but  likewise 
two  exposing  councils,  that  of  Basil,  and  that  of  Florence. 
The  greater  part  of  the  church,  indeed,  adhered  to  Eugene ; 
but  most  of  the  imiversities,  and  particularly  the  first  among 
them,  that  of  Paris,  as  well  as  some  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
chose  to  follow  Felix  V.  The  council  of  Basil  continued  to 
deliberate  and  to  pass  laws  and  decrees  till  the  year  1443, 
notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  of  Eugene  and  his  adherents. 
And  although  the  council  separated  in  the  year  1443,  yet  they 
publicly  declared,  that  the  council  was  not  at  an  end,  but 
would  assemble  again,  at  a  proper  time,  either  at  Basil,  or 
Lyons,  or  Lausanne.  The  council  of  Florence  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  settling  the  disputes  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Greeks.  This  great  business  was  committed  to  selected  indi- 
viduals of  both  parties.  The  principal  one,  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  was  BessarUm^  a  very  learned  man,  who  was  after- 
wards admitted  to  the  order  of  cardinals  in  the  Bomish  church. 
This  man,  being  gained  by  the  favours  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  pontiff,  exerted  his  influence,  and  the  pontiff  employed 
rewards,  threats,  and  promises,  to  induce  the  other  Greeks  to 
accede  to  the  proposed  terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  also  from  the  Son, 
that  departed  souls  undergo  a  purgation  by  fire  before  they  are 
admitted  to  the  vision  of  God,  that  bread  which  is  without 
leaven  may  be  used  in  the  sacred  supper,  and  lastly,  what  was 
most  important  of  all,  that  the  Boman  pontiff  is  the  head  and 
the  judge  of  the  church  universal.  One  of  the  Greeks,  Mark 
of  Ephesus,  could  not  be  persuaded  by  entreaties  or  by  bribes, 
to  give  his  assent.     After  all,  this  poace,  which  was  extorted 
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Ijjt  Tariooft  artifices,  was  not  stable.  For  the  (jreeks,  on  thdr 
return  to  Constantinople,  stated  to  their  fellow-citizens,  that 
every  thing  had  been  carried  at  Florence  by  artifice  and 
fraud,  and  they  resumed  their  hostility.  The  council  of  Flo- 
rence closed  its  deliberations  on  the  26th  of  April,  a.  d.  1442  *. 
There  were  also  negotiations  in  this  council  for  bringing  the 
Armenians,  and  the  Jacobites,  but  especially  the  Abyssinians 
into  union  with  the  Bomish  church ;  which  were  attended 
with  the  same  result  as  those  respecting  the  Greeks. 

§  15.  The  author  of  this  new  pontifical  schism,  Eugenius 
IV.,  died  in  the  month  of  February,  1447,  and  was  succeeded, 
in  the  month  of  March,  by  Nicolaus  V.,  who  was  previously 
ThmiuM  de  Sarzano^  bishop  of  Bologna,  a  man  of  learning  him- 
self, and  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  likewise  a  man  of 
mo<lcration,  and  disposed  for  peace  *.  Under  him,  by  means 
of  the  persevering  labours  and  efforts  of  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Europe,  especially  of  the  king  of  France,  tranquillity  was 
restored  to  the  Latin  church.  For  Fdix  V.,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1449,  resigned  the  supremacy  of  the  church,  and  re- 
tired to  his  former  quiet  Bipailles :  and  the  fathers  of  Basil 
assembled  on  the  16th  of  April,  at  Lausanne,  and  ratified  the 
abdication  of  Felix^  and  by  a  solemn  decree  directed  the  whole 

*  A  history  of  this  council  and  of  its  ly  stated  in  Semler's  Sdeda  Hist.  Eedei. 

base  artifices, was  composed  bya  Greek,  VaoUaf  torn.  iii.  ssecuL  xv.  p.  140 — 163. 

Sylvester   Sgyropulus,  and  was  pub-  Scnl.] 

lished,  with  a  Latin  version,  apparatus,  *  [Peace-loving  as  this  pope  may 

and  notes,  by  Robert  Creighton,  an  have  been,  he  did  what  the  chancery 

Englishman,  at  the  Hague,  1660.  fol.  style  ofthose  times  required,  and  issued 

In  opposition  to  this,    Leo    Allatius  a  bull  to  all  the  faithful,  in  the  year 

wroto   his  ExeroUcUionet  in  Oreightoni  1447  (Harduin,  tom.  ix.  p.  1313),  in 

AjfjtaraJtumy    Venionem,  et  Noku    ad  which  he  ca\]a  Felix  iniquit^Uis  cUumnuf, 

jliiAoriam  e(mc\lii  Flarentini  teriptam  a  transfers  the  duchy  of  Savoy  to  the 

f!ftmroimlo.  Rome,  1G74.  4 to.    See  also  French  king,  exhorts  that  monarch  or 

his  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  de  Perpetua  Conten-  his  dauphin  to  a  crusade  against  his 

tione  JCcclmcB  OrietU€Ui8  et  OccidentoHt,  rival  pontiff,  and   denies  forgiveness 

I).  81  &,  Sec.    And  compare  Jo.  Mabil-  and  etomal  salvation  to  all  who  co-ope- 

on*s  Museum  Jtalicumf  tom.  i.  p.  243.  rate  with  him.     Notwithstanding  this, 

Frod.  Spanhcim,  de  Perpetua  Dissensione  he  created  this  same  Felix,  in  the  year 

eeeUsiof  Orientfdis  et  (kctdeiUaHs^  0pp.  1449,  bishop  of  Sabina,  cardinal  and 

tom.  ii.  p.  401,  &o.     Jo.  Gottfr.  Her-  vicar  of  the  apostolic  see  in  Savoy, 

mann*s  Ilistoria  (Juncetiat.  de  Pane  Azy-  and  confirmed  all  the  judicial  sentences 

mttf  pt.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  124,  &c.     [The  acts  and  acts  of  grace  passed  by  him  ;  nay, 

of  tht>  council  are  in  Harduin*s  C\>nci/ia,  he  revoked  all  that  he  had  angrily 

tom.  ix.  p.  633,  &c.  and  in  Mansi's  written  or  spoken  against  Felix  and 

(AmcUiay  tom.  v.  p.  107|  &c.   The  most  the  council  of  Basil.    Sdd.l 
OBsontial  things  in  these  acts  are  dense- 
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church  to  obey  Nieolaus  only.  On  the  18th  of  June,  Nicolaus 
piomulged  this  pacification ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  confirmed 
by  his  sanction  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil. 
This  Nieolaus  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
fit^ature  and  the  arts,  which  he  laudably  exerted  himself  to 
advance  and  encourage  in  Italy,  especially  by  means  of  Greeks 
that  came  fix>m  Constantinople  ^  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1455,  principally  from  grief,  occasioned  by  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

§  16.  His  successor,  Alphomus  Borffia^  a  Spaniard,  whose 
pontifical  name  was  Calixtus  III.,  performed  nothing  great  or 
^endid,  except  showing  himself  very  zealous  in  urging  chris- 
tian princes  to  war  against  the  Turks.  He  died  in  the  year 
1458.  Much  more  celebrated  was  his  successor,  JEneas  Syl* 
tius  Piecohmini^  bishop  of  Siena,  who  ascended  the  papal 
throne  a.  d.  1458,  and  took  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  a  man  of 
superior  genius,  and  renowned  both  for  his  achievements  and 
for  his  various  writings  and  publications.  Yet  posterity  would 
have  accounted  him  a  much  greater  man  if  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  gross  inconsistency.  For  after  strenuously  maintain- 
ing the  rights  of  councils  against  the  pontifi^,  and  boldly 
defending  the  cause  of  the  council  of  Basil  against  Eugene  IV., 
upon  being  made  pontiff,  he  apostatized  from  himself;  and, 
January  18th,  1460,  denied  that  a  council  is  superior  to  a 
pontiff,  and  severely  prohibited  appeals  to  councils ;  and  in  the 
year  1461  obtained  firom  Leiois  XL,  king  of  France,  the  abro- 
gation of  the  pragmatic  sanction^  which  was  favourable  to  coun- 
cils*; and,  finally,  April  26th,  1463,  he  publicly  disapproved 


*  See  Domin.  Georgius,  VUa  Nico^ 
hi  V.  adfUUm  T€tentm  monumentorum : 
to  which  is  annexed,  Di$auitUio  de  NU 
eolai  V.  erga  liUercu  et  liUeratOi  Tiro€ 
yatroeinio.  Rome,  17^2,  4to. 

*  [Lewis  IX,  or  Saint  Lewis,  a.  d. 
1268,  publislicd  the  first  Pragmatic 
tsiHdion,  for  secimng  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  church  againstthe  pontiffs, 
in  nix  articles.  But  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion here  referred  to  was  enacted  by 
Cliarles  VH.  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  greater  prelates  and  the  nobles  of 
his  kingdom,  assembled  at  Bourges, 
▲.  D.  1438,  and  during  the  session  of 


the  council  of  Basil.  The  king  re- 
ported 38  decrees  of  that  council,  and 
proposed  to  adopt  the  substance  of 
them  in  23  articles,  which  were  readily 
agreed  to.  The  38  decrees  of  tho 
council,  as  reported  by  the  king,  arc  in 
Harduin*8  Concilia,  torn.  viii.  p.  1949. 
The  23  articles  were  afterwards  pro- 
hibited to  be  published,  or  to  be  kept, 
anywhere,  by  authority  of  the  popes. 
This  Pragmatic  Sanction,  Pius  11.  pre- 
vailed on  Lewis  XI.  to  abrogate  en- 
tirely. But  the  parliament  of  Paris 
refused  to  register  his  decree :  and  the 
king  soon  found  he  had  been  duped  by 


so 
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of  all  that  he  had  himself  written  in  favour  of  the  council  of 
Basil,  and  decreed  that  Pius  II.  was  to  be  heard  and  obeyed, 
but  that  j^neus  Sylvius  was  to  be  condemned.  After  making 
this  declaration,  he  died  in  the  month  of  July,  a.  d.  1464 '. 

§  17.  Paul  IL,  previously  Peter  Barhus^  a  Venetian,  who 
was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  1464,  and  died  in  1471, 
performed  some  acts  not  unworthy  of  commendation,  at  least 
according  to  the  views  of  that  age;  but  he  also  did  many 
things  that  are  scarcely  if  at  all  excusable,  among  which  his 
fixing  the  recurrence  of  the  jubilee  to  every  25th  year,  is  one 
of  the  smallest.  Hence  his  reputation  with  posterity  is  equi- 
vocal •.  The  two  subsequent  pontifiBs,  Sixtus  IV.,  previously 
Francis  de  Albescolct^  who  died  in  1484,  and  Innocent  VIII., 
previously  John  Baptist  Cibo^  a  Genoese,  who  died  a.  d.  1492, 
were  of  indifferent  cliaracters,  distinguished  neither  for  great 
virtues  nor  for  great  faults.     Each,  anxious  for  the  safety  of 


the  pope,  and  therefore  allowed  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  to  stand.  It  was 
accordingly  observed  in  France  till  the 
year  151 7)  when  Julius  II.  persuaded 
Francis  I.  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
Coneordatey  which  was  approved  by  the 
council  of  the  Lateran  then  sitting. 
This  Concordaley  which  may  be  seen  at 
large  in  Harduin,  vol.  ix.  p.  1867)  &c. 
was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
pontiff  and  the  Gallican  church,  in 
which  the  latter  yielded  up  a  put  of 
their  rights  as  secured  by  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  had  the  rest 
secured  to  them.  The  parliament  of 
Paris,  however,  resolutely  refused  to 
register  it ;  and  when  at  length  com- 
pelled to  do  it,  they  expressed,  that  it 
was  solely  by  command  of  the  king, 
that  they  disapproved  of  it,  and  remon- 
strated against  it.  The  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  1438,  secured  in  France 
the  freedom  of  election  to  bishoprics 
and  abbacies,  the  installation  by  the 
ordinances,  the  abolition  of  reserva- 
tions, annats,  &.c.  The  Concordatc  in- 
vested the  king  with  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating bishops  and  abbots,  yet  under 
reHtrictions,  and  the  pope  was  to  con- 
firm the  election.  Expectatives  and 
reservations  were  prohibited.  Appealed 
cauHes  were  to  bo  tried  where  thev  ori- 
ginated. No  mention  was  made  of 
annats.     In  other  respects  the  provi- 


sions of  the  Pngmatic  Sanction  wers 
followed  in  the  Conoordate.  Such  his 
ever  since  been  for  sabetancey  tbe 
ecclesiastical  law  of  France.  See  Bnr- 
net's  History  of  the  ReformoHtm^  voL 
iii.  pt.  L  p.  si,  &c.  and  the  other  antho- 
rities  referred  to  in  Cent.  xvL  sec.  L 
ch.  i.  §  7«  note  •.     Tr,"] 

7  Besides  the  common  writers,  see 
the  Nouveau  Dktionnaire  Hidorique  d 
Critique,  tom.  ii.  art.  Enee  SytHui, 
p.  26. 

*  Paul  II.  obtained  in  our  times  a 
great  and  learned  patron,  in  the  cele- 
brated Angclo  Maria,  cardinal  Qairi- 
nos,  distinguished  for  his  numerous 
writings  and  achievements.  He  has 
written,  Pauli  II.  Vita  ex  eodioe  An^ 
gliccB  BiUiotheccB  demmntay  prvrmiins 
ipsitu  tindidis  adf)emu  jPlatiMamy  edfi- 
OMue  obtreetatoret.  Rome,  1740.  4to. 
{Platina,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the 
popes,  was  put  out  of  office,  and  twice 
imprisoned,  by  this  pope ;  and  these 
personal  collisions  may  have  affected 
iiis  impartiality.  Yet  Paul  do^t  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  very  estimable 
character,  take  him  all  in  all.  He  had 
little  regard  for  learning,  was  fond  of 
innovations,  partial  to  his  friends,  per- 
secuted the  Hussites,  deposed  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  violated  sworn  compacts, 
encouraged  carnivals,  &c.     2V.] 
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Italy  and  all  Europe,  on  account  of  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
made  preparations  himself  to  withstand  them,  and  very  ear- 
nestly urged  the  kings  of  Europe  to  make  war  upon  them. 
But  each  met  with  such  obstacles  as  disi^pointed  his  most 
ardent  wishes.  Their  other  achievements  were  of  no  great 
importance*. 

§  18.  The  last  in  the  series  of  pontifib  of  this  century  was 
Alespander  VI.,  a  Spaniard,  whose  true  name, was  Roderic 
Borgia.  He  may  not  improperiy  be  called  the  Nero  of  the 
pontiflb.  For  so  many  and  so  great  villanies,  crimes,  and  enor- 
mities  are  recorded  of  him,  that  it  must  be  certain  he  was  des- 
titute not  cmly  of  all  religion,  but  also  of  decency  and  shame. 
Among  the  things  charged  upcm  him,  thou^  some  may  be 
fidse,  and  others  overstated  by  his  enemies,  yet  so  many  remain 
which  are  placed  beyond  all  dispute,  as  are  sufficient  to  render 
the  memory  of  Alexander  execrable  in  the  view  of  all  who  have 
even  a  moderate  share  of  virtue.  A  large  part  of  his  crimes, 
however,  originated  from  his  excessive  partiality  for  his  child- 
ren. F<n"  he  had  four  sons  by  a  concubine,  among  whom  was 
the  notorious  Cwear  Borgia^  infamous  for  his  enormous  vices, 
and  likewise  one  daughter,  named  Lucretia;  and  he  was  intent 
solely  on  bringing  forward  and  enriching  these,  without  regard- 
ing honesty,  reason,  or  religion  '.     Alexander  died  in  the  year 


*  [SixtuB  IV.  carried  nejp(A\gm  [be- 
Ktowment  of  honours  and  nches  on  his 
wtfkefn  and  other  relatives],  to  the 
highest  pitch  ;  and  thus  provoked  the 
hatred  of  the  family  of  Pazzo  in  Ve- 
nice, against  that  of  the  Medici ;  which 
was  the  source  of  oppression,  robbery, 
Mnssinations,  and  destructive  insur- 
rections; which  commenced  at  Flo- 
rence, and  involved  all  Italy  in  a 
bloody  war,  in  which  the  pope  himself 
engaged,  for  the  benefit  of  his  nephews, 
and  both  laid  Florence  under  an  inter- 
dict, and  himself  besieged  it.  See 
Muratori,  ad  ann.  1478. — Innocent 
VIII.  had  lived  so  shamefully  before 
he  mounted  the  Romish  throne,  that 
he  had  sixteen  illegitimate  children  to 
make  provision  for.  Yet  on  the  papal 
throne,  he  played  the  zealot  against 
the  Germans,  whom  he  accused  of 
magic,  in  his  bull  iSWmmu  deHcUnxmUi 
afe^tibms,  &,c.,   and  also  against  the 


Hussites,  whom  he  well  nigh  extermi- 
nated.   ScM,] 

'  The  life  of  this  most  abominable 
tyrant  has  been  written  by  Alexander 
Gordon,  an  Englishman  [a  Scotchman. 
1729.  fol.  TV.]  which  appeared  in  a 
French  translation.  Amsterd.  1732, 
2  vols.  8vo.  but  with  far  more  modera- 
tion, by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
author  of  the  Hidoire  du  DroU  PMic 
Ecclis,  Fran^oit ;  to  which  work  are 
annexed,  Lives  of  Alexander  VI.  and 
Leo  X.  Loud.  1737'  Bvo.  and  1751. 
4to.  [The  reader  should  also  consult, 
especially,  Jo.  Durchard's  Diarium;  in 
Eccard's  Corpus  Hist.  Medxi  AiJri,  torn, 
ii.  p.  2017)  &.C.  ikhl.  Summary  bio- 
graphies of  these  monsters,  Alexander 
and  his  sou  Cwsar,  may  be  seen  in 
most  of  the  biographical  dictionaries. 
Debauchery,  incest,  murder,  profligacy, 
faithlessness,  &c.  are  charged  ui>on 
them,   jfr.] 
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1503,  of  poison,  which  he  and  his  son  Ccesar  had  intended  for 
others '. 

§  19.  That  most  of  the  monastic  orders  were  herds  of  igno- 
rant, lazy,  dishonest,  and  debauched  people,  is  evinced  by 
numerous  documents,  and  the  testimony  of  all  the  best  histo- 
rians. The  opulent  monks,  as  the  Benedictines  of  every  sort, 
and  the  Augustinians,  abused  their  wealth  for  the  gratification 
of  their  lusts ;  and  by  the  great  licentiousness  of  their  lives,  in 
disregard  to  their  rules,  rendered  themselves  extremely  odious*. . 
Some  good  and  honest  men,  particularly  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, perceiving  this,  formed  the  purpose  of  reforming  them  *• 
Among  the  Germans,  besides  others  who  were  solicitous  to 
effect  a  reformation  in  particular  monasteries,  were  Nicolaus 
de  Mazen^  abbot  of  Moelk  in  Austria,  and  Nicolatis  Dunkels* 
puhl^  a  professor  at  Vienna,  who  with  great  earnestness  at- 
tempted a  reformation  of  the  Benedictines  throughout  Ger- 
many :  and  they,  in  fact,  produced  some  show  of  order  and 
decency  in  many  convents  of  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria  '• 
In  France  many  persons  formed  designs  for  the  reformation  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  among  whom,  Guido  Juvenalis^  a  man  of 
erudition,  acquired  distinction  by  his  writings'.     But  a  still 


*  Thus  state  all  the  historians  of  the 
highest  credibility  ;  but  Voltaire,  not 
long  since,  attempted  to  show  that 
Alexander  died  a  natural  death  :  [in 
his  AnnaUs  <U  V Empire,  torn.  ii.  The 
common,  and  the  probable,  statement 
is,  that  Alexander  and  his  son,  in  order 
to  get  the  wealth  of  certain  cardinals, 
determined  to  poison  them  ;  and  there- 
fore invited  them  to  dine.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  guests,  they,  by  mistake 
of  the  servant,  drank  the  poisoned  cup 
themselves.  Alexander  died  almost 
immediately  ;  but  Csesar  recovered  in 
great  measure,  and  lived  to  perpetrate 
other  crimes.     Tr.] 

'  See  Martin  Senging's  Tuitionea 
Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  or  Oration  deli- 
vered in  the  council  of  Basil,  a.  d. 
1433,  against  the  vices  of  the  Benedic- 
tines ;  in  Bemh.  Fez.  BiUioth.  Ascetioaf 
torn.  viii.  p.  517,  &c. 

*  See  Liebnitz's  Prefatio  ad  tom.  ii. 
Scnptor.  Brunsv.  p.  40. 

^  See,  respecting  these  men,  Martin 
Knopf,  in  the  Biblwtheca  MeUicenti  9eu 


d4  Vitit  ft  Scriptis  BenediGtinor,  Mel- 
licensium,  p.  143,  &c.  163,  &c.  also, 
p.  203.  206.  [Here  also  may  be  men- 
tioned John  Burch,  a  regular  Augus- 
tinian  canon,  and  provost  of  the  clois- 
ter of  Novum  Opus,  near  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  who  undertook,  by  conunand 
of  the  famous  cardinal  and  papal  legate 
in  Germany,  Nicolaus  de  Cusa,  the 
reformation  of  the  Saxon  monasteries, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  matter, 
in  iv.  Books,  De  Ileformationibus  et 
VitikUionihua  diveraorum  utriutque 
Sexus  Monasteriorum  ;  an  extract  from 
which,  is  in  Leibnitz's  Scriptorea  Rerum 
Brwwmceru,  tom.  ii.  p.  476,  &c.  and 
the  work  entire,  p.  806,  &.c.  Extracts 
from  it  are  given  by  Semler,  SeUcta 
Ecd,  Hist,  Capita,  tom.  iii.  Sfecul.  xv. 
p.  42,  4tc.    ;SbW.] 

•  See  Gabr.  Liron's  Singvlarikttea 
Historique*  et  Littiraires,  tom.  iii.  p.  49, 
&c.  [In  the  5th  volume  of  the  His- 
toire  de  Laiujuedoc,  we  are  informed 
that,  in  the  year  1411,  the  French 
parliament  sent  commissioners  into  the 
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greater  number,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  resisted  these 
reformers,  imd  did  them  all  the  injury  they  could. 

§  20.  The  mendicant  monks,  particularly  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  offended  as  much,  by  their  arrogance,  their  quar* 
relsome  temper,  their  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others,  their 
propagation  of  superstition ',  and  their  vain  and  futile  disputes 
about  religion,  as  the  opulent  monks  did  by  their  luxury,  their 
laziness,  their  hatred  of  learning  and  science,  and  their  other 
.vices.  Hence  the  old  jcontests  of  the  bishops  and  priests  with 
the  mendicants,  and  the  complaints  of  the  theologians  in  most 
of  the  universities  and  provinces,  respecting  the  errors  of  these 
monks,  and  their  dangerous  opinions  on  religious  subjects, 
were  almost  never  at  rest,  and  were  very  frequently  brought 
before  the  pontifical  court.  Different  pontiff  of  this  century, 
stood  differently  affected  towards  these  fraternities ;  and  hence 
these  conflicts  assumed  different  aspects  at  different  times'. 
This  hatred  against  the  mendicants,  was  not  a  Uttle  increased 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Beghards  which  was  hot  throughout 
this  century.  For  the  Beghardd  and  Lolhards^  being  cruelly 
harassed  by  their  enemies,  the  priests  and  others,  frequently 
took  refuge  in  the  third  order  of  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
and  Augustinians,  hoping  to  find  security  under  the  protection 
of  these  powerful  fraternities.  Nor  were  their  hopes  entirely 
frustrated.  But  their  persecutors  now  attacked  also  their  pro- 
tectors, that  is,  the  mendicants ;  and  often  caused  the  latter 
great  trouble,  involving  them  in  painful  contests '. 

§  21.  The  rebeUious  and  more  rigid  Franciscans,  who  had 
revolted  from  the  pontiff  and  the  Bomish  church,  that  is,  the 
Frairicelli,  as  they  were  commonly  caUed,  with  their  Tertiaries 


province  of  Languedoc,  to  inquire  into 
the  shamefiil  conduct  of  the  Benedic- 
tinei}  there  ;  and  that  the  archbishops 
of  Narbonne  uid  Toulouse  in  rain  as- 
sembled a  synod  to  excommunicate 
these  commissioners.    Schl.'\ 

^  [The  Franciscans,  for  example, 
preached  up,  in  the  city  of  Lubcc,  that 
whoever  died  clad  in  the  Franciscan 
garb,  would  certainly  be  saved  ;  and 
that  St.  Francis,  every  year,  descended 
from  heaven,  in  order  to  deliver  his 
followers  from  purgator)',  just  as  Christ 

VOL.  III. 


descended  into  hell,  to  bring  up  thctace 
the  souls  of  the  patriarchs.  See 
Eccard's  Corpm  Seriptor,  Medii  JEti^ 
tom.  ii.  p.  1101.    ScMJ] 

•  See  Jo.  Launoi's  tract,  De  Canone, 
Omnis  Utritisfjue  Sexus ;  in  his  0pp. 
tom.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  287,  &,c.  Boulay's 
Hutoria  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  v.  p.  189. 
196.  204.  622.  558.  601.  617-  752. 
Ant.  Wood's  Ant'vi.  Oxon,  tom.  i.  p. 
210.  212.  224,  &c. 

•  See  the  preceding  century.  [Vol. 
U.  p.  67,  68.] 
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or  Beghards^  continued  openly  at  war  with  the  pontifib.     Their 
principal  seat  was  Italy,  and  particularly  the  Picenum,  or  the 
marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  the  neighbouring  r^ons ;  for  here 
the  president  of  the  sect  resided.     They  were  violently  perse- 
cuted, about  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  Nicolau$  V.,  who 
employed  against  them  the  Franciscan  monks,  soldiers,  and 
judges,  and  committed  many  of  them  to  the  flames,  for  their 
persevering  obstinacy*.      Succeeding  pontifib  continued  the 
persecution ;  and  none  of  them  more  fiercely  and  resolutely  than 
Paul  II.,  who,  however,  is  said  to  have  pimished  their  audacity 
more  by  imprisonment  and  exile  than  by  fire  and  fiagot*.     Yet 
the  FratriceUi^  whose  great  appearance  of  piety  procured  them 
supporters  of  much  eminence,  frequently  repeUed    force  by 
force ;   they  also  slew  some  of  the  inquisitors ;  and,  among 
others,  Angela^  a  Gamaldulensian '.     No  less  conunotions  were 
raised  by  this  sect,  which  made  conformity  with  Christ  to  con- 
sist in  mendicity,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  adjoining  Silesia  ^ 
And  the  king  of  Bohemia  himself  favoured  them ;  whence 
Paid  II.  excommunicated  him^     In  France,  the  inquisitors 
condemned  to  the  flames  all  they  could  lay  hands  on  * :  for 
in  the  parts  about  Toulouse,  many  of  these  people  lay  con- 
cealed.    Some  also  migrated  to  England  and  Ireland  ^     This 
party  continued  to  exist,  amidst  numerous  troubles  and  calami- 
ties, till  the  times  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  when  such 
as  remained  espoused  the  cause  of  Luther, 

§  22.  Of  the  religious  fraternities  that  were  founded  in  this 
century,  none  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  and  none  was  more 
useiul  to  the  christian  cause,  than  that  of  the  Brethren  and 
Clerks  of  the  eommon  life^  Uving  under  the  rule  of  St,  Augustine. 


*  MauruB  SartiuB,  De  AtUiqua  Pi- 
eetUum  CvntaU  Cupromontana  (in  An- 
gelo  Calogera's  AaceoUa  di  Opuacula 
^ientifid,  torn,  xxxix.  p.  39.  81.  97> 
where  are  some  extracts  from  the 
manuscript  dialogue  of  Jac.de  Marchia, 
against  the  Fratricelli. 

*  Angel  Mar.  Quirini,  Vita  PatUi  II, 
p.  78>  &c.  Jo.  Torgionius,  Preface  to 
the  Claror,  Vendorum  EpUtolce  ad 
M(tgliahech%um,  torn.  i.  p.  43,  &c.  where 
there  is  notice  of  the  writings  of  Nico- 
laus  Pahnerius,  and  others^  against  the 


FraJtrioeUl,  in  the  reign  of  Paul  II. 
which  have  never  been  published. 

'  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  tom.  iL  Maii, 
p.  356,  &c. 

•  Jo.  Geo.  Schelhom's  Ada  Hit- 
twice  Ecdes,  pt.  i.  p.  66.  283,  &c. 

»  Quirini,  Vita  Paul*  II,  p.  73. 

^  I  have  in  MS.  the  Ada  Inquiti- 
tionia  contra  Jo,  CrudtUchi  de  Casteliione 
et  Franc,  de  Arckata,  Fratriceilos ;  who 
were  burnt  in  France,  a.d.  1454. 

'  Wood's  Antiq,  Oxoniem,  tom.  i.  p. 
232,  &.C. 
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This  sect,  indeed,  was  instituted  in  the  preceding  century  by 
the  pious,  learned,  and  good  Gerhard  Groote  or  Great^  of  De- 
venter';  but  it  was  first  approved  in  this  century,  at  the 
council  of  Constance;  and  was  now  propagated  throughout 
Holland,  Lower  Germany,  and  other  provinces.  The  sect  was 
divided  into  the  literary  Brethren^  or  the  Clerks^  and  the  un- 
learned^ Brethren ;  who  lived  in  different  houses,  but  in  the 
bonds  of  the  greatest  friendship.  The  Clerks  devoted  them- 
selves to  transcribing  books,  the  cultivation  of  polite  learning, 
and  the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  erected  schools  wherever 
they  went.  The  [wnleamed]  Brethren  laboured  with  their 
hands,  and  pursued  various  mechanic  trades.  Neither  were 
under  the  restraint  of  religious  vows ;  but  they  ate  at  a  com- 
mon taUe,  and  had  a  general  community  of  goods.  The  sis- 
ters lived  in  nearly  the  same  manner ;  and  what  time  was  not 
employed  in  prayer  and  reading,  they  devoted  to  the  education 
of  female  children,  and  to  such  labours  as  were  suitable  for 
their  sex.  The  schools  of  these  Clerks  of  the  common  U/e  were 
very  celebrated  in  this  centiury;  and  in  them  were  trained 
nearly  all  the  restorers  of  polite  learning  in  Germany  and 
Holland ;  and,  among  others,  the  great  Erasmus^  of  Rotter- 
dam, Alexander  Heffius,  John  Murmelius^  and  others '.  On  the 
rise  of  the  Jesuits,  these  schools,  previously  so  very  useful, 
ceased  to  flourish  :  and  at  this  day  only  a  few  of  them  exist. 
These  brethren  were  often  designated  by  the  appellations  of 
Beghards^  and  Lolhards^  which  were  common  to  so  many  sects ; 
and  they  endured  great  hatred  from  all  the  priests  and  monks, 
who  were  unfriendly  to  learning  and  the  fine  arts  \ 

§  23.  Of  the  Ghreeks  who  acquired  reputation  as  writers,  the 


*  The  life  of  this  famous  Dutchman, 
Gerhard  Groote,  was  written  by  Tho- 
mas a  Kempis  ;  and  is  published  in  the 
works  of  Kempis,  being  the  first  of  tho 
lives  of  eleven  of  his  cotemporaries. 

•  This  order  is  treated  of  by  Aub. 
Mirseus,  in  his  ChronicoH,  ad  an.  1384, 
by  Helyot,  in  his  IJittoire  de$  Ordret 
M(ntadique$,  torn.  iii.  and  by  others. 
But  I  have  here  added  some  things, 
from  monuments,  never  printed.  For 
I  poosesB  some  papers  and  records, 
which  give  a  clearer  account  of  the 
institution  and  history  of  the  CUrkt  of 


the  common  life,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  printed  works. 

'  In  tho  records  of  this  century,  we 
frequently  read,  that  the  Lolhards,  and 
sometimes  that  the  Beijhards,  opened 
schools  at  Da  venter,  Brunswic,  Konigs- 
burg,  MUnster,  and  various  other 
places.  These  Lolhards  were  Clerks 
of  tJie  common  life,  who,  being  good, 
industrious,  and  useful  schoolnmsters, 
were  often  invited  and  sent  for  by  the 
magistrates  of  cities,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  good. 
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most  worthy  of  notice  were  the  foDowing ;  Simeon  of  Thessa^ 
lonica,  several  of  whose  tracts,  besides  a  book  agsunst  Heresies, 
and  some  ^Titings  against  the  Latins,  have  been  published*. 
Joseph  Bryenniusy  who  wrote  on  the  Trinity,  and  against  the 
Latins'.  Macarius  Macres^  who  likewise  greatly  hated  the 
Latins  *.  George  Phranza^  noted  for  his  History,  which  is 
printed  among  the  Byzantine  writers  *.  Marcus,  of  Ephesus, 
the  strenuous  opposer  of  the  council  of  Florence  *.  Bessarion, 
a  cardinal,  the  distinguished  supporter  of  the  moderate  Pla- 
tonic school ;  renowned  for  his  genius  and  erudition,  but  odious 


>  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricins,  BiUiotk  Gntea, 
torn.  xiv.  p.  49.  Rich.  Simon,  Critique 
<U  la  BMiotktque  Eedh,  par  M.  dm  Pi»y 
torn.  i.  p.  400.  [Simeon,  Archbp.  of 
Thessalonica,  died  a.d.  1429,  while 
Theaaalonica  was  besieged  the  second 
time  by  the  Toxics.  His  principal  works 
are  a  large  treatise  on  the  church,  its 
ceremonies,  ministers,  &c.  a  dialogue 
against  all  heresies  ;  and  Answers  to 
85  Questions  of  Gabriel,  metropolitan 
of  PentapoUs.  Extracts,  and  imper- 
fect copies  of  parts  of  these,  were  pub- 
lished by  Allatius,  Morin,  and  Goar  ; 
and  his  whole  works,  much  better,  at 
Jassi,  in  Moldavia,  1683,  smiUl  folio. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men,  among 
the  Greeks,  of  his  age.     TV.] 

'  [Joseph  Bryennius  was  a  Con- 
stantinopolitan  monk,  and  a  distin- 
guished preacher.  He  flourished  a.  d. 
1420,  and  died  between  1431  and 
1438.  His  works  were  printed,  Lcips. 
1768,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  and  consist 
of  various  Discourses  and  Dialogues 
against  the  Latins.  Those  on  the 
Trinity f  respect  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     Tr,] 

*  [Macarius  Macres  was  a  monk  of 
mount  Athos,  prior  of  a  monastery 
at  Constantinople,  and  protosynceUiu, 
His  hostility  to  the  Latins  exposed 
him  to  vexations.  The  emperor,  John 
PaUeologus,  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome  ;  and  he  died  on  his  return,  a.d. 
1431.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  10  chap- 
ters ;  mentioned  by  Leo  Allatius,  cU 
Contenm,  &c.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  §  10.  Tr.] 

*  [George  Phranza  was  nobly  bom, 
A.  D.  1401  ;  was  admitted  to  court,  a.d. 
1418  ;  and  filled  various  offices,  civil, 
military,  and  diplomatic,  till  the  cap- 


tore  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
1 453,  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner. 
Recovering  his  liberty,  he  fought  and 
served  his  country  in  the  Morea,  till 
that  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  in 
1486.  He  now  retired  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Corcvra,  where  he  beoune  a 
monk,  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory, 
and  spent  his  life  in  writing  the  history 
of  his  country.  He  died  a.d.  1477- 
His  history  of  Byzantine  affairs,  from 
A.  D.  1260  to  1476,  in  four  books,  is 
brief,  till  he  comes  to  his  own  times, 
and  then  full  and  minute.  With  some 
abridgment,  and  in  a  Latin  translation, 
it  was  published  by  Jac.  Pontanus, 
Ingolst.  1604.  4to.  subjoined  to  Theo- 
phUus  Simocatta.     Tr.] 

*  Rich.  Simon,  CYUique  de  la  Bib- 
liotk.  Ecclcs.  par  M.  dm  Pin,  tom.  i.  p. 
431 .  [  Marcus  Eugenicus  was  a  learned 
schoolmaster  at  Constantinople,  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  1436,  and  imperial 
ambassador  to  the  council  of  Ferrara, 
A.  D.  1438.  There  he  strenuously  op- 
posed the  doctrines  of  the  Latins,  uid 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Greeks  that 
persevered  in  rejecting  the  terms  of 
union  between  the  two  churches.  For 
this  conduct  the  emperor  was  dis- 
pleased with  him,  and  the  pope  de- 
manded his  punishment ;  but  the  na- 
tion applauded  him,  and  he  lived  in 
honour,  employing  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  exposing  the  corrupt  proceedings  at 
Ferrara,  and  confuting  the  dogmas  of 
the  Latin  church.  His  works,  consbt- 
ing  of  letters  and  tracts,  are  partly 
contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of 
Ferrara,  partly  in  Leo  Allat.  De  Con- 
tentu,  &c,  in  the  OrtKodoxo^phia^  and 
partly  in  manuscript.     Tr,] 
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to  the  Greeks,  because  he  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Latins, 
and  planned  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Greeks '.  George  Scholarius,  who  was  also  called  Genna- 
dius  ;  he  contended  more  learnedly  and  more  lucidly  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Latins,  and  especially 
against  the  council  of  Florence  *.  George  Gemistius  PUtho^  a 
learned  man,  who  awakened  in  many  of  the  Italians  ardour  for 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  for  all  the  Grecian  learning*.     Chre- 


f  CoDoemiiig  this  celebrated  man, 
and  others  here  mentioned,  see  Christ. 
Fred.  Boemer  and  Humphrey  Hody, 
in  their  books  De  GrcemM  Emd.  Ptcb- 
tUmiUmu ;  also  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius, 
BSdioiieea  CfrcBca.  [Bessarion  was  a 
natire  of  Trebizond,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Basil,  bishop  of  Nice,  ▲.  d. 
\43ti,  and  imperial  envoy  to  the  coon- 
eil  of  Ferrara  in  1438.  Here  he 
learnedly  defended  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  cnurch  for  a  time  ;  but  at  length 
gave  up  to  the  Latins,  and  was  the 
nincipal  cause  of  the  union  asreed  on. 
Returning  to  Constantinople,  his  popu- 
larity declined  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
refuse  the  patriarchate,  offered  him 
by  the  emperor.  He  now  retired  to 
Italy,  was  made  a  cardinal,  bishop  of 
Tusculum,  papal  legate  at  Bologna, 
patron  of  the  Dominican  and  Francis- 
can orders  ;  was  near  being  made 
pope  in  1465,  and  again  in  1471.  He 
laboured  to  rouse  the  Europeans  to 
war  against  the  Turks,  in  1458  ;  was 
frequently  papal  l^ate  ;  and  died  on 
his  return  from  France,  a.  d.  1472, 
aged  77*  His  works  consist  of  ora- 
tions, epistles,  and  tracts,  chiefly  in 
relation  to  the  controversies  between 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  (most  of  which 
are  in  the  Collection  of  Councils),  and 
a  Defence  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy, 
a  correction  of  Plato  ds  Legibui,  and 
a  translation  of  Aristotle's  Metaphy- 
sics ;  which  were  published,  Venice, 
1503.  1606.  His  private  library, which 
was  very  valuable,  he  gave  to  the  city 
of  Venice.     Tr.] 

*  Rich.  Simon,  Cr<yyance  ds  VEglite 
OrienUUe  tur  la  Ttntmittant.  p.  87,  and 
Critique  (U  M.  du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  438, 
&.C.  [This  George  Scholarius  was  one 
of  the  Greek  envoys  at  the  council  of 
Ferrara,  in  1438,  where  he  delivered 
three  orations  in  favour  of  union  with 
the  Latins,  extant  in  Harduin's  Con- 


oUia,  torn.  ix.  p.  446.  Some  other 
speeches  and  tracts  of  a  similar  tenour 
are  ascribed  to  him.  But  afterwards 
he  changed  sides,  and  wrote  against 
the  council  of  Ferrara,  in  eight  books; 
published,  Gr.  Lond.  4to.  When  the 
Turks  captured  Constantinople,  a.  d. 
1463,  he  was  made  patriarch  by  the 
Sultan,  assumed  the  name  of  Genna- 
dius,  reigned  five  years,  and  then  re- 
tired to  a  monastery.  As  patriarch  he 
was  treated  with  attention  by  the  Sul- 
tan Mahomet,  and  delivered  before 
him  an  apologetic  discourse^  which  was 
translated  into  Turkish,  and  has  been 
frequently  printed,  Gr.  Turkish,  and 
Latin.  This  work,  with  a  dialogue  on 
the  way  of  Salvation,  a  tract  on  Pre- 
destination, and  an  oration  on  the  Trin- 
ity,  may  be  found  in  Latin  in  the  Bib- 
lioth.  Patrumy  tom.  xxvi.  But  the 
learned  have  not  all  agreed  that  Gen- 
nadius  the  patriarch  and  George  Scho- 
larius were  the  same  person ;  and  some 
have  made  two  Georges  instead  of  one. 
TV.] 

*  [George  Gemifitius,sumamed  Pie- 
tho,  was  bom  at  Constimtinople,  but 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. He  was  an  acute  and  learned 
Platonist,  and  a  decided  opposer  of  the 
Latins.  He  was  employed  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  council  of  Ferrara  to  unravel 
the  subtleties  of  the  Latin  metaphy- 
sicians ;  was  preceptor  in  philosophy 
to  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  to  the  Me- 
dici of  Florence ;  and  lived,  it  is  said, 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  His 
works  are,  d^  Differentia  Philowpkiw 
Aritstijteli*  et  Platonii  ;  de  Virtutibut 
Ltbellus  ;  Scholia  in  Zoroastrit  Oracula ; 
de  Bebus  Peloponnegia^cU  Constitturndit 
Oratione$  II.  de  Gettit  Grcecor.  po^  Put- 
nam ad  Mantineam  Lib.  ii.  and  two 
tracts  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    Tr.} 
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§  24.  The  Latin  writers  form  a  host  ahnost  innumerable. 
We  shall  name  only  the  principal  of  those  who  attempted  by 


abbot  of  St.  Demetrius  at  Constantixio- 
ple;  sent  to  the  council  of  Basil  in 
1435,  returned,  and  was  made  metro- 
politan of  Kiow,  and  primate  of  all 
Ruasia ;  attended  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence, 1438 ;  there  opposed  the  Latins; 
ihak  changed  sides,  and  signed  the 
articles  of  union  ;  remained  m  Italy  ; 
was  made  a  cardioal  in  1439 :  soon 
after  went  to  Russia,  where  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  betraying 
the  eanse  of  the  Grreeks ;  escaped  with 
diificalty  and  fled  :  was,  by  the  pope, 
made  titular  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  papal  legate  in  the  East ;  wit- 
Doned  ihe  capture  of  that  city  in  1463; 
escaped  to  Italy,  became  dean  of  the 
ooik^  of  cardinals,  and  died  at  Rome 
A.D.  1463.  He  wrote  an  epistle  de- 
scribing the  siege  and  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople,  which  was  published  in 
Reosner's  Epidolm  TmrdecB,  lib.  iv.  p. 
104. 

Silrester  Sguxopulus,  or,  as  he  writes 
it,  Syropulus,  a  deacon,  diceeophylax, 
and  one  of  the  select  council  of  the 
patriarch,  at  Constantinople.  He  at- 
tended his  patriarch  to  the  council  of 
Ferrara,  in  1438,  was  concerned  in  all 
that  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  de- 
cidedly and  perseveringly  opposed  the 
anioai,  but  was  compelled  by  authority 
to  subscribe  the  articles  of  union.  On 
his  return,  he  found  himself  odious  to 
the  people  for  baring  yielded  so  far ; 
resigned  his  office  ;  and  wrote  a  parti- 
cular history  of  the  transactions  at  Fer- 
nra,  which  was  published,  Gr.  and 
Lat.  by  Robert  Creighton,  (afterwards 
bp.  of  Bath  and  WeUs,)  at  the  Hague, 
1660.  fol. 

Joseph,  bishop  of  Modon  in  Greece, 
A.D.  1436.  He  wrote  an  apology  for 
the  council  of  Florence  against  Marcus 
of  Ephesns  ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
Harduin's  Cbactfta,  tom.  ix.  p.  649,  &c. 

John,  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, A.  n.  1440.  He  wrote  an  adu- 
latory epistle  to  pope  Eugene  IV.,  a 
Latin  Tendon  of  which  is  in  Harduin's 
ComcUiOy  tom.  ix.  p.  1018,  8lc. 

Nicodemufi,  an  Ethiopian,  and  abbot 
of  the  Ethiopian  monks  resident  at 
Jerusalem,  a.  n.  1440,  wrote  a  similar 
epistle  to  the  pope,  which  we  have  in 


Latin  in  Harduin's  ConoUia,  tom.  ix.  p. 
1031,  &c. 

Gregory  MeUssenus,  called  Mammas, 
a  monk,  penitentiary  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  and  confessor  to  the 
emperor.  He  attended  the  council  of 
Ferrara,  was  at  first  violent  against 
the  Latins,  but  being  bribed,  he  turned 
about,  and  urged  the  union.  In  1440, 
he  was  made  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  a  few  years  after,  found  it 
expedient  to  resign  that  digriity.  He 
wrote  an  Apology  for  the  council  of 
Florence  against  Marcus  of  Ephesus  ; 
extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Harduin^s  Con- 
oUia,  tom.  ix.  p.  601,  &c.  also  an  epistle 
to  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
printed,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo  AUatius, 
Graic.  Orihod,  tom.  1.  p.  419. 

John  Argyropulus,  of  Constantino- 
ple. When  that  city  was  taken  in  1 463, 
he  retired  to  Italy.  Cosmo  de  Medids 
made  him  preceptor  to  his  son  Peter 
and  his  nephew  Laurence.  After  re- 
siding some  time  at  Florence,  the 
plague  caused  him  to  remove  to  Rome, 
where  he  lectured  on  Aristotle.  He 
died  near  the  close  of  the  century.  He 
was  very  learned,  very  vain,  very  rich, 
and  a  very  great  eater.  Besides  trans- 
lations and  expositions  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  often  printed,  he  wrote  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  council  of  Florence ;  extant,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  in  Allatios,  Gtcbc,  Ortkod,  tom. 
Lp.  400. 

Matthaeus  Camariota,  a  diBtinguishcd 
philosopher  and  rhetorician  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  witnessed  the  capture  of 
that  city  in  1463,  and  described  the 
scene  in  a  long  epistle ;  a  considerable 
part  of  which,  Gr.  and  Lat.  is  in  Cm- 
cius,  Turcogracia,  lib.  i.  p.  76.  Many 
other  writings  of  his  exist  in  MS, 

Ducas,  nephew  to  Michael  Dqcas,  of 
Constantinople.  On  the  capture  of  that 
city,  1463,  he  retired  to  Lesbos,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  tributary 
christian  prince,  in  whose  service  he 
performed  several  embassies  to  the 
Turkish  sovereigns,  till  tlie  capture  of 
Lesbos  in  1562.  He  wrote  liistoria 
ByzaiUinu,  from  a.  d.  1341  to  146*2, 
preceded  by  a  brief  chronicle  from  the 
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Hi.  fih.  H.  #«fr,  L  tn  kin  /m.  Uxn.  tr .  |»C. 
S.  p,  hl4.  Vlrrm.  rtm  itr  Hardt,^«la 
f'^m^U  C/mMnmt,  Uwa,  u  yL  ir.  p.  26, 
lU^  fi/4io  ClMtflkr  d«  G<noa 


r,  bT  John  LTdna*  LevdeB, 
ICIX  4toc  [Nicobos  de*OeaoaB|nB  was 
bora  at  Oameni^y  near  Chaloa%  and 
fdnfited  in  the  eoll^^e  ol*  Nararre, 
wbefv  he  becaane  ivctor  ot  the  am- 
Tenitj  oC  Ptew  in  ISKl  He  so  di»- 
tmgiiwhi'd  himeetf  for  the  elegance  of 
his  Latia  epistlea, that  Benedict  XIII. 
called  him  to  AiigDOB,  and  made  lum 
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Alphanstu  TostatuSy  of  Avila,  who  loaded  the  sacred  scripture 
with  a  ponderous  commentary,  and  wrote  some  other  things, 
in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  *.  Ambroae  of 
Camidduli  has  acquired  great  fame  by  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Gh'eek  language  and  literature,  and  by  his  various  efforts 
for  establishing  harmony  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins '. 
Nicolaus  CuMnuSy  a  man  of  various  learning,  and  no  contemp- 
tible genius,  but  not  possessed  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  judg- 
ment ;  as  appears  from  his  Conjectures  concerning  the  last  day''. 


his  private  secretarj.  But,  in  1408, 
being  somcted  of  composing  the  papal 
Imll  which  Uid  France  under  an  inter* 
diet,  be  endured  violent  persecution. 
He  retired  into  the  Alpine  country ; 
snd  though  afterwards  proved  inno* 
cent,  and  invited  back  to  France,  he 
chose  to  spend  his  days  in  retirement. 
He  died  about  a.d.  1440,  an  honest 
and  pious  man.  His  works,  besides 
about  160  letters,  consist  of  about  a 
dozen  tracts  and  poems  ;  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are,  de  Corrufio  EeeU' 
tkg  Stain;  DeploraHo  CalamUatig  EceU' 
tUuU  per  Sekitma  Nefandiuimmm,  ld  he- 
roic verse ;  ds  Fntetu  Eremi;  de  Novit 
FetihUatibuM  non  ItutUuendit ;  de  Anti- 
ekrkto;  de  Studio  Tkeologice,  &c.     Jr.] 

*  [AlphonsusTostatus,  a  voluminous 
Spairish  writer,  who  studied  at  Sala- 
manca, attended  the  council  of  Basil 
in  1434,  became  bishop  of  Avila,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  kingdom.  He  died  in  1454,  aged, 
some  say,  40  years;  others  say,  55 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  immense 
reading,  excellent  memory,  respectable 
judgment,  and  famed  for  his  ascetic 
piety.  His  works,  repeatedly  printed, 
snd  first  under  cardinal  Ximenes,  fill 
27  volumes,  folio.  Of  these,  24  are 
commentaries  on  the  whole  bible.  His 
style  is  crude.     Tr,] 

*  [AmbrosiusCamaldulensiswasbom 
at  Portico,  not  far  from  Florence  ;  be- 
came a  Camaldulensian  monk  at  the 
age  o£  14 ;  acquired  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Greek  under  Emmanuel  Chry- 
solaras ;  was  made  general  of  his  order 
about  the  year  1440;  was  repeatedly 
nominated  a  cardinal ;  served  the  popes 
faithfully,  and  with  p'eat  ability,  in  the 
councils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and  Flo- 
rence ;  and  became  almoner  to  the 


pope.  He  died  in  his  monastery,  at  an 
advanced  age,  ld  high  repute  for  sanc- 
tity. His  life  was  written,  at  great 
length,  by  Augustine  of  Florence,  in  an 
Appendix  to  tus  Hittoria  Camaldulem- 
Hum,  Besides  numerous  translations 
from  the  Greek  fathers,  and  many 
letters,  he  has  left  a  Hodoepoporieon,  or 
Journal  of  his  travels  to  inspect  the 
monasteries  of  his  order,  and  some  of 
the  public  documents  for  uniting  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.     Tr.} 

'  Peter  Bayle,  RetpoMe  <Mtx  Quet- 
tiont  d*un  ProvinekU^  tom.  ii.  cap.  117, 
118.  517,  &c.  His  works  are  published 
in  one  vol.  [three  volumes.  Tr.],  fol. 
Basil,  1565.  [Nicolaus  Cusanus  was 
bom  of  indigent  parents  at  Cusa,  in 
the  diocese  of  Treves,  a.  d.  1403,  edu- 
cated by  count  de  Manderscheidt,  made 
doctor  of  theology  and  of  canon  law  ; 
was  dean  6f  Coblentz,  and  archdeacon 
of  Liege.  In  the  council  of  Basil,  he 
at  first  opposed  the  papal  pretensions, 
and  wrote  three  books  on  the  subject, 
entitled  de  Catholica  Concordantia,  But 
he  afterwards  changed  sides,  became 
bishop  of  Brixen,  feU  out  with  the  em- 
peror Sigismund,  was  made  a  cardinal, 
and  repeatedly  papal  legate.  He  died 
A.  D.  1464,  aged  63.  He  was  very 
learned,  understood  Greek  and  He- 
brew, and  excelled  in  philosophy  and 
mathematics  He  wrote  de  Voka  Ig- 
norantiay  lib.  iii. ;  de  FUicUione  Dei; 
IdiotoBy  lib.  v.;  de  Vitione  Dei;  de 
Ludo  Globiy  lib.  ii. ;  Exereitationum  lib. 
X.  Epistoktrum  Liber  ;  Oribrationum  Al- 
corani  lib.  iii. ;  on  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  complements ;  on  the  qua- 
drature of  the  circle  ;  on  sines  and 
chords ;  on  correcting  the  Kalendar, 
&c.  &c.  His  works  were  printed, 
Paris,  1514,  and  Basil,  1650,  in  3  voU. 
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[PAET  II. 


•/•ill  Xi^ifr  dasdns^mAeA  haaadf  hy  Tiriom  writings,  which 
indicate  the  state  of  those  timeR.  and  fay  his  tnveb  and 
achief^ements '.  JaAm  CVpufmHut  was  esteemed  great,  by  the 
Romish  coiirL  becaase  he  contended  Tiganonshr  for  the  majesty 
of  the  pooti&i  against  all  sorts  of  opposexs  *.  Joim  We&gdius 
and  Jtmm^  Saf^m4uy$la  are  to  be  raidLed  amoi^  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  that  age.  The  fanner  was  of  Gronii^en,  and  for 
his  great  persfiicmtr  was  caBed  Lmr  mmmdi  (the  lAj/kt  of  the 
worM),  The  doctrines  which  LwAer  afterwards  tanght  more 
deariy,  he  advanced  to  same  extent :  and  he  candidly  exposed 
and  censored  the  delects  of  the  Romish  rdigion  \  The  hitter 


foL     The  fint  Totane  is  €!lu«#r  «« 
Uwok^  ;  the  w^wid  «b  mnawvnnl 
aabj«<ts ;  and  the  tlurd  «b  ■iiIji  — 
tics,  astroBomT,  Alc     Tr,} 

•  (See  ToL  u.  pc  701,  iwte  ^     Tr.] 

•  See  Jac.  Leti£»t*s  Hutoitr  4t  is 
Gmtwrt  tU» Hmmt^UmtLVL  p.  SM.  &e. 
Waddinfr^s  AmmaUf  Mimormm,  tarn.  ix. 
p.  67.  [Jolin  CapMCimons  was  bov 
in  the  rillajse  of  Captsinv  in  Abniz»s 
Ilah-,  A.  D.  138& :  became  a  Fi 
monk  of  tbe  regular  obevrranoe^ 
repvatedlv  dmipbie  ^peneral  vi  bis 
ofder;  was  an  inqnisitar  and  papal 
legate,  and,  aa  soeb,  praiehed  np  uid 
commanded  crasadeA,  against  tbe  Fra- 
trieelli  in  Italr,  tbe  Hnsmtn  in  Bobe- 
mia,  and  tbe  ^Tuks  in  Honganr,  vitb 
dreadful  effect.  He  died  in  li5S, 
aged  71'  Hit  writings  are  cbiefly  on 
dikerent  points  of  canon  law,  and  are 
contained  mostly  in  tbe  Tractatms  Jmrk. 
Tr.] 

1  Jo.  H^  Mains,  Jlia  RemMimL 
[John  Weasel,  caUed  also  Bastfios, 
and  Hermann  Gesrort,  GoesTort,  or 
GansTcnrt,  was  bom  at  Groningen,  A.DU 
1400,  or  rather  1419.  He  studied 
long  in  the  school  of  tbe  CUrh  nf  the 
eommiom  li/ky  at  Zwol,  and  then  at  Co- 
logne; beoune  Tery  learned,  under- 
stood Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  was 
a  Platonist,  and  a  Nominalist ;  and  a 
contemner  of  the  reigning  scholastic 
theology.  He  was  yery  pious ;  studied 
the  scriptures  much  and  in  the  ori- 
ginal languages,  and  based  his  fsith 
upon  them,  in  utter  disregard  for  hu- 
man authorities,  doctors,  traditions, 
popes  and  councils,  or  fathers.  He  was 
mrited  to  Heidelburg ;  bat  not  allowed 


to  taftcii  theology  tkere,  becaaw  he 
tbie  dtg"»  of  D J>.,  DW 
py  givv  Mm  tbat  degree,  be- 
be  was  not  id  oideia.     He  rs- 
tanMdioCobigBe;andt]ienoe  went  to 
hemce  to  Paris,  wbers 
IT  wars,  and  aeffuired 
as  a  learned,  inde- 
aad  trahr   iliiiiiliiii 
He 

;  and  died  ▲.]>.  1480, 
MTd  soaae  aaj,  80,  and  othen,  70. 

°tba 


m  theology  then  pre- 
TaiUng.  Iliey  are  catided,  on  tbe 
Proyidenee  of  God;  why  Christ  be- 
eame  incarnate^  and  tbe  grcatness  of 
bis  sollerii^:  on  Penanee,  or  tbe 
derieal  power  vt  binding  and  loosing ; 
OB  tbe  Communion  of  saints ;  on  iStm 
Tneasury  vt  merits  in  tbe  cbivcb ;  on 
Prateraities  ;  on  Pugatofy ;  on  papal 
Indulgences;  sereral  epistles;  on  tba 
Eochanst  and  tbe  Mass;  on  Indnl- 
genccs ;  on  Prayer.  These  were  pub- 
lished, Wittemb.  1523,  and  Basil,  1583, 
foBo,  and  1525,  4to.  under  tbe  title  of 
FiarrxM^  Rtrwm  TheoUM/icturnm;  with  a 
preface  by  Martin  Luther:  also  at 
Amsterdam,  1617.  4to.  In  his  prefiMse 
Luther  says :  **  Wessel  appeared  (who 
was  called  Basil),  a  Frisian  of  Gn>- 
ningen,  a  man  of  admirable  talents, 
of  great  and  rare  genius,  who  was 
manifestly  taught  of  God,  as  Isaiah 
prophesied  that  christians  should  be ; 
for  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  haye  fol- 
lowed men,  eyen  as  I  haye  not.  If  I 
had  preyiously  read  Weasel,  mv  ene- 
mies might  luiye  thought,  Lmmar  ds- 
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WR8  a  Dominican  of  Ferrara,  and  a  pious,  eloquent,  and  learned 
man.  Having  probed  the  Bomish  ulcers  too  freely,  he  suffered 
for  his  rashness,  being  burnt  at  the  stake,  in  1498,  at  Ferrara. 
He  died  with  serenity  and  constancy '.     Alphofisus  Spina  com- 


rtmi  oM  iU*  viem  from  Wa$el,  to  per^ 
fitdw  tucordoM  an  the  two  in  mrU. 
And  it  incrwMMM  my  joy  and  confidence, 
and  I  now  luiTe  no  doubt  of  the  oor- 
rectneaB  of  my  doctrines,  sinoe  with 
eneh  unifann  agreement,  and  nearly  in 
the  aame  words,  thon^  at  a  different 
period,  in  another  chme  and  countxy, 
and  with  other  resohs,  he  so  harmo- 
nixes  with  me  thronffhoat."  S^  See- 
kendorTs  Hutoria  LuikeramUmi,  lib.  I 
see.  54.  9  13S.  p.  226,  Ac.  Bayle,  Die- 
tummaire  Hut.  €t  Cridgue,  art.  Wend, — 
John  Weasel  is  too  often  confounded 
with  his  cotemporuy  and  firiend  John 
de  Vesalia,  or  of  Wesel,  a  doctor  of 
theoloey,  and  a  celebrated  preacher,  at 
Erfbrth  and  Worms ;  who  neld  nearly 
the  same  sentiments  with  Wessel,  and 
was  at  length  condemned  by  an  assem- 
bly at  Mayence,  ^.d.  1479,  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
His  theological  opinions  were  condem- 
ned ;  yet  a  catholic,  who  witnessed  the 
whole  trial,  says,  he  advanced  nothing 
bat  what  might  be  defended,  except  in 
rrguxl  to  m  pttjcession  of  the  Holy 
S|nrit,  in  which  he  agreed  with  the 
Greeks.  His  condemnation  is  attribn- 
ted,  by  this  writer,  to  his  beins  a 
Nomtnalisty  while  hb  judges,  all  but 
one,  were  Realists.  See  Bayle,  Dio' 
ticmm^re  Hut,  H  CrittMy  art.  Wetalia, 
Jeam  de;  and  Schroeckh,  Ktnhengaek, 
torn,  xxxiii.  p.  295,  Ac    TV.] 

'  Jo.  Franc.  BaddewLPofrr^  Hu- 
torieo-Tkeoloff,  p.  279.  The  life  of  Sa- 
irooarola,  written  by  Jo.  Franc.  Picus, 
was  published  with  notes,  documents, 
sad  leMers,  by  Jac.  Qnetif,  Paris,  1674. 
2  Tols.  8to.  In  the  same  year,  Quetif 
published  at  Paris,  the  spiritual  and 
ascetic  Epistles  of  Saronarola,  transla- 
ted from  Italian  into  Latin.  See  also 
Jac.  EchardV  Scriptom  (}n1.  Pradicator. 
torn.  i.  p.  884,  &c.  [Jerome  Savona- 
rola was  iKim  at  Ferrara,  Oct.  12, 
1452;  rvIigiouAly  educate*!,  and  cariy 
distinficnifthed  for  f^cnius  and  learning. 
His  father  intended  him  for  his  own 
profession,  that  of  physic,  but  he  dis- 


liked it ;  and,  unknown  to  his  parents, 
became  a  Dominican  monk,  a.  d.  1474. 
For  a  time,  he  taught  philosophy  and 
metaphysics;  and  then  was  made  a 
preacher  and  confessor.  He  soon  laid 
aside  the  hearing  of  confessions,  and 
dcToted  himself  wholly  to  preaching, 
in  which  he  was  remarkably  mteresting 
and  successful.  In  1489,  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  his  preaching  pro- 
duced quite  a  reformation  of  morals. 
He  attacked  vice,  infidelity,  and  false 
religion,  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
sparing  no  age  or  sex,  and  no  condition 
of  men,  monks,  priests,  popes,  princes, 
or  common  citizens.  His  influence 
was  almost  boundless.  But  Florence 
was  ^lit  into  political  fsctions,  and 
Savonarola  did  not  avoid  the  danger. 
He  was  ardent,  eloquent,  and  so  enthu- 
siastic as  almost  to  believe,  and  actually 
to  represent  what  he  taught,  as  being 
communicated  to  him  by  revelation. 
The  adverse  faction  accused  him  to 
the  pope ;  who  summoned  him  to 
Rome.  Savonarola  would  not  go ; 
and  was  ordered  to  cease  preaching. 
A  Franciscan  inquisitor  was  sent  to 
confront  him.  The  people  protected 
him.  But  at  length,  vacillating  about 
putting  his  cause  to  the  test  of  a  fire 
ordeal,  he  lost  his  popularity  in  a  mea- 
sure. His  enemies  seized  him  by 
force,  put  him  to  the  rack,  and  extorted 
from  nim  some  concessions,  which 
thev  interpreted  as  confessions  of 
euilt,  and  tnen  strangled  him,  burned 
his  body,  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the 
river.  Thus  he  died,  May  2S,  1498. 
His  character  has  been  assailed  and 
defended,  most  elaborately,  and  by  nu- 
merous persons  both  catholics  and 
protestants.  His  writings  were  almost 
all  in  Italian.  They  consist  of  more 
than  300  sermons,  about  50  tracts  and 
treatises,  and  a  considerable  n  amber  of 
letters ;  all  diMf>la}ing  genius  and  piety, 
and  some  of  them  superior  intellect. 
See  especially  Picus  an<l  HuddeuM,  ubi 
supra.  C.  F.  Amnion's  (r^Kkichir  drr 
HomiUtlk,  vol  L  p.  189—198.  Gotting. 
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posed  a  book  against  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  which  he 
called  Fortalitium  Fidd '.  Conspicuous  in  the  long  list  of  those 
called  Scholastics^  were  John  Capreolm* ^  John  de  Turrecremata*^ 
Antoninus  of  Florence*,  Dionysius  a  Ryckel\  Henry  Gorco- 


1804,  Svo.  Bayle's  Dictionnaire,  art. 
SoivonaroU;  and  Schroeckh's  Kireken- 
ge$ek.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  543,  &c.     Jr.] 

'  [Alphonsus  Spina  was  a  Spanish 
Jew,  converted  to  Christianity,  who 
became  a  Franciscan  monk,  rector  of 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  an  inquisi- 
tor, and  at  last  a  bishop.  He  flourished 
about  A.  D.  1459.  His  book  defends 
the  Romish  religion  against  the  argu- 
ments then  used  by  Jews,  Saracens, 
heretics,  and-  infidels.  It  is  a  weak 
performance;  first  published,  anony- 
mous, Norimberg,  1494.  4to.  then  at 
Lyons,  A.  D.  1511.     Tr.} 

*  [John  Capreolus  was  a  French 
Dominican  monk,  of  Languedoc,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Toulouse  ;  flou- 
rished A.  D.  1415,  and  is  said  to  have 
attended  the  council  of  Basil,  1431. 
He  wrote  Commentaries  on  Lombard's 
Four  Books  of  Sentences  ;  published, 
Venice,  1484.  1514.  1588.  fol.  Jr.] 

'  [John  de  Turrecremata,  a  Span- 
iard, bom  at  Torquemada,  a.  d.  1388  ; 
a  Dominican  monk,  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  where  he  studied  and 
taught  many  years.  From  about  the 
year  1431,  he  served  the  popes,  first 
as  Boaster  of  the  palace  ;  then  ^1437) 
as  legate  to  the  council  of  Basil,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Florence  ;  then 
as  a  cardinal  and  legate  in  France, 
and  on  various  other  embassies.  From 
1450,  tUl  his  death  m  1468,  he  held 
various  bishoprics  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  De- 
cretum  of  Gratian,  on  Paul's  Epistles, 
on  the  Psalms  ;  various  tracts  on  scho- 
lastic theology,  and  disputed  points  of 
canon  law  and  church  government ; 
against  the  Muhammodajos ;  a  series 
of  Sermons  ;  and  a  number  of  ascetic 
pieces.  His  works  were  first  printed, 
Augsburg,  1472,  in  8  vols,  folio.   Jr.] 

*  [His  true  name  was  Antonius  ;  but 
on  account  of  his  diminutive  stature, 
he  acquired  that  of  Antoninus.  He 
was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1389,  early 
studied  canon  law,  became  a  Domini- 
can monk  at  16 ;  afterwards  presided 


over  several  different  monasteries,  was 
made  viear  general  of  his  order,  and 
in  1446  archbishop  of  Florence.  He 
was  repeatedly  envoy  of  his  city  to  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  and  died  May  2, 1459, 
aged  70 ;  greatly  esteemed  for  his  piety 
and  erudition.  He  was  canonized  a.  d. 
1523.  His  piet^  was  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  but  his  judgment  as  a  writer 
has  been  questioned,  and  his  works 
are  said  to  be  stuffed  with  silly  stories 
collected  from  all  quarters.  He  wrote 
Summa  H'utorialis,  or  a  imiversal  his- 
tory, from  the  creation  to  his  own 
times  ;  Ly^^'^'  1586.  3  vols,  folio. 
Summa  Thtoiogica ;  Strasburg,  1496, 
4  vols,  folio.  Summa  ConfessiomUity 
Lyons,  1 564.  8vo.  Notes  on  the  dona- 
tion of  Constantino  the  Great ;  several 
law  tracts  ;  and  one  on  the  virtues. 
Jr.] 

'  [Dionysius  a  Kyckel,orde  Leewis, 
or  Carthusianus.  He  was  bom  at 
Rvckel,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Liege  ;  educated  at  Cologne  ;  and  be- 
came a  Carthusian  monk  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  ;  and  died  March  12th, 
]471>  aged  69,  or,  as  some  say,  77* 
He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer ; 
and  chiefly  as  an  expositor,  and  a 
practical  theologian.  His  commentary 
on  the  whole  Bible,  was  printed,  Co- 
logne, 1533,  in  7  vols,  folio  :  his  com- 
mentary on  the  four  Books  of  Sen- 
tences, Cologne,  1535.4  vols,  folio  :  his 
commentary  on  Dionysius  AreopagUa, 
ibid.  1536.  fol.  He  also  wrote  eight 
books  De  FitU  Catholica:  two  books 
on  a  Christian  life  ;  a  treatise  on  the 
four  last  things,  death,  judgment, 
heaven,  and  hell  ;  another  on  a  par- 
ticular judgment  of  souls  ;  expositions 
of  some  works  of  John  Cassian,  and  of 
the  Climax  of  John  Scholasticus ; 
seven  tracts  on  practical  religion, 
printed  at  Lou  vain,  1577  ;  and  a  work 
in  five  books,  against  the  Alcoran  and 
the  Muhammcdans  :  with  tracts  on 
war  with  the  Turks,  holduig  a  general 
council,  and  the  vices  of  superstition  ; 
printed,  Cologne,  1533.  8vo.     TV.] 
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fnius\  Gahrid  Bid*^  Stephen  Brulifer^^  and  others.  Among 
the  most  respectable  Mystics^  were  Vincentius  Ferrerius*^ 
Henry  Harphius  *,  Laureniius  Justinianus  \  Bemhardinus 
Senensis^^   and   more   famous  than  all  the  rest,  Thomas  a 


*  [Henry  Gtoreomins  was  a  native  of 
Gorciun,  in  Holland,  became  distin- 
guiahed  aa  a  theologian  and  philoeo- 
pher,  waa  Tice>chanceUor  of  the  ani- 
▼enity  of  Colosne,  and  died  in  1496. 
He  wrote  De  Stq>erMiiiont  Quibumiam 
0ambm8  em  CeranoiM»  Eeaetkutieii ; 
De  CeUbriiate  Fatontm;  Condunana 
d  Comeordamtia  BibUomm  ac  Cawmmm 
M  Irtbnm  MagUtri  SeiUaUiarum ;  a 
Commentary  on  Aristotle,  de  Colo, 
and  <U  Mmndo;  Quentiona  Metaphy- 
necg  de  EnU  H  Euentia.    Jr.] 

*  [Gabriel  Biel,  D.D.  a  native  of 
Spire,  one  of  the  first  professors  of 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Tubingen, 
founds  A,  D.  1477*  He  <iied  in  1495, 
leaving  a  commentary  on  the  four 
Books  of  Sentences,  Brixen,  1574.  3 
▼ols.  4to. ;  an  Exposition  of  Uie  Canon 
of  the  Blass ;  a  series  of  Sermons  ; 
De/emtorittm  ObeditntuB  Pontifda ;  Hit- 
toria  DcminuxB  Patrionis;  De  Mone- 
tantm  PoteitaU  et  UtUitaU  ;  and  an 
Epitome  of  the  work  of  William  Oceam 
on  the  Sentences.     Tr.] 

'  [Stephen  Brulifer,  bom  at  St. 
Malo,  a  Franciscan,  a  doctor  of  Paris, 
a  Scotist,  professor  of  theology  at 
Mayence  and  Mets,  flourished  a.  d. 
1480,  and  died  after  a.  d.  1500.  He 
wrote  on  Lombard's  Sentences  ;  on 
the  Trinity  ;  Sermons  on  the  Poverty 
of  Christ  ;  and  some  other  tracts  ;  all 
published,  Paris,  1499  and  1500.  8vo. 
Jr.] 

*  [Vincentius  Ferrerius  was  a  Spa- 
nish Dominican  of  Valencia,  renowned 
as  a  preacher,  who*'  travelled  over 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  doing  won- 
ders, and  converting  multitudes  from 
vice  and  error,  (if  we  may  believe  the 
Romanists,)  was  made  confessor,  and 
master  of  the  palace  to  pope  Benedict 
XUI.  He  was  very  metaphysical, 
poor  in  thought,  and  low  in  language  : 
vet  was  esteemed  a  great  saint  ;  and 
was  canonized  in  1455.  He  died  a.  d. 
1419.  He  wrote  De  Vita  Spirkuali  ; 
Tnutatui  CotmdatoriuM ;  and  Heveral 
epistUs  (published,  Valencia,   1591)  ; 


and  a  volume  of  sermons,  with  several 
small  pieces  annexed,  often  published. 
Tr.] 

*  [Henry  Harphius  was  a  Francis- 
can, bom  in  the  village  of  le  Herp,  in 
Brabant,  a  theologian,  provincial  of  his 
order,  and  euarduui  of  the  convent  of 
Mechlin.  He  flourished  ▲.  d.  1468, 
and  died  in  1478.  He  wrote  de  Theo- 
loaia  Myttica,  turn  SpectUcUiva,  turn 
AffectifM,  libri  iii.  Cologne,  1611.  4to. 
i^peotUum  Aureum  in  X,  Prcecepta  De- 
calogi :  i^pecu/ttni  Perfeetitmii :  and 
many  Sennons.  He  wrote  generally 
in  Dutch  ;  others  translated  him  into 
Latin.    Tr,] 

*  [Laurentius  Justinian  was  of  pa- 
trician birth  at  Venice,  a  regular  canon 
of  St.  Augustine  for  thirty  years  ;  then 
bishop  of  Venice  ▲.  d.  1431,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch,  a.  d. 
1450  ;  and  died  Jan.  8,  1455,  aged  74, 
and  was  canonized  a.  d.  1524.  He  was 
a  man  of  sincere  piety,  very  zealous  in 
religion,  and  very  liberal  to  the  poor. 
His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  let- 
ters, and  a  number  of  tracts  on  meta- 
physical divinity  and  practical  religion, 
we«e  printed,  Basil,  1560.  fol.  Lyons, 
1568.  fol.  and  Venice,  1606.  fol.  Tr.] 

*  [Bernardino  Senensis,  or  of  Siena, 
was  nobly  bom  at  Mcssano,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florence,  Sept.  8th,  1380  ; 
religiously  educated  in  monkish  austeri- 
ties, yet  instructed  by  distinguished 
masters ;  became  a  Franciscan  monk 
in  1404 ;  commenced  preaching,  and 
became  very  famous  ;  was  sent  legate 
of  his  order  to  Palestine  ;  travelled 
extensively  there  ;  returned,  and  tra- 
velled over  Italy,  a  most  renowned 
preacher.  He  flourished  a.  d.  1426  ; 
repeatedly  refused  bishoprics,  and  died 
A.  D.  1444,  aged  64  ;  and  was  canon- 
ized in  1450.  His  works  are  chiefly 
Sermons  ;  but  embrace  a  few  my»tic 
tracts,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Apo- 
calypse. He  appears  to  have  been 
devout,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
genius.  His  works  were  printed,  Paris, 
1636,  in  5  vols.  fol.     2r.J 
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Kempis^  the  reputed  author  of  the  well-known  treatise  on  the 
Imitation  of  Christ  *. 


*  Langlet  de  Fresnoy  promised  to 
bLow  that  this  celebrated  book,  con- 
cerning the  author  of  which  there  has 
been  so  much  literary  war,  was  first 
written  in  French,  by  one  John  Ger- 
Ben,  or  John  Gerson,  and  then  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
See  Granet,  in  iMunoiana,  pt.  ii.  0pp. 
torn.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  414,  415.  A  history 
of  the  <Usputes  concerning  this  book 
was  drawn  up  by  Vincent  Thaillier,  in 
the  Opera  Potthwna  of  Mabillon  and 
Ruinart,  tom.  iii.  p.  54,  &c.  [His  real 
name  was  Thomas  Hammerlien,  in 
Latin,  Malleolus.  He  was  bom  at 
Kempis,  or  Campis,  in  the  diocese  of 
Cologne,  A.  D.  1380  ;  was  sent  to  the 
school  established  by  Gerhard  Groot 
at  Deventer,  at  the  age  of  13  ;  and 
seven  years  after,  to  the  Augustinian 
convent  at  mount  St.  Agnes,  near 
Zwol ;  where  he  assumed  the  habit  of 
a  monk,  a.  d.  1406  ;  was  afterwards 
proctor  and  superior  of  the  convent. 
He  died  a.d.  1471,  aged  92.  He  was 
a  very  religious  man.  His  writings 
are  all  on  practical  and  experimental 
religion,  and  consist  of  numerous  ser- 
mons, several  letters,  religious  bio- 
graphy, and  tracts  ;  collected  and 
printed  often,  in  folio,  quarto,  and 
octavo  :  e.  g.  Cologne,  1728.  4to.  *  The 
four  books  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  (or 
De  Imitatione  Girisii — on  the  Imitation 
of  Christ — from  the  subject  of  the  first 
book,)  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Bohemian,  Hungarian,  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  ;  and  passed  through  in- 
numerable editions.  The  general  opi- 
nion is,  that  Kempis  was  the  author. 
Yet  there  are  substantial  reasons  for 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  See  Whar- 
ton's Appendix  to  Cave's  Ilittona 
Litter,  and  Schroeckh's  KircKengetch. 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  312,  &c. 

The  following  Latin  writers  are 
omitted  in  the  preceding  list  by  Dr. 
Mosheim  : 

John  Hubs,  bom  at  Hussinetz,  in 
Bohemia,  educated  at  Prague,  where 
he  commenced  A.  B.  in  1393.  A.  M.  in 
1395  ;  became  preacher  in  the  Beth- 
lehem church  in  1400;  read  the  works 


of  Wickliffe,  began  to  attack#tbe  pre- 
vailing views  of  religion  in  1408  ;  was 
silenced  by  the  archbishop  of  Prague, 
Sabinco  Lupus ;  was  accused  before 
the  pope,  who  summoned  him  to  Rome. 
He  sent  his  proctor,  who  was  not 
heard  ;  and  Huss  was  condemned  as 
an  obstinate  heretic.  In  1413,  being 
driven  from  the  city  of  Prague,  he 
preached  in  the  vicimty  till  the  tumult 
in  the  city  subsided.  In  1414,  he  set 
out  for  the  council  of  Constance,  pro* 
tected  by  a  safe  conduct  from  the  em- 
peror ;  but  was  seized,  imprisoned, 
condemned,  and  burnt  at  the  stake, 
May  29,  1416.  His  works  contain 
numerous  theological,  polemical,  and 
devotional  tracts  ;  many  letters  and 
sermons,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
commentaries  on  some  of  the  Epistles 
and  Psalms,  and  on  the  Apocalypse  ; 
and  were  printed,  Norimb.  1668.  2 
vols.  fol. 

Paulus  Anglicus,  an  English  doctor 
of  canon  law,  ▲.  d.  1404,  wrote  Amreum 
Speculum,  or  a  Dialogue  between  Peter 
and  Paul,  on  the  abuses  of  clerical 
power  ;  extant  in  Goldasti,  Monarckioy 
tom.  ii.  p.  1527. 

John  Latteburius,  an  English  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
wrote,  A.D.  1406,  Moralia  mper  Tkrenm 
JertmicB ;  printed  a.d.  1482.  fol. 

Richard  Ullertone,  (Ulverstone,)  of 
Lancashire,  and  a  professor  of  theology 
at  Oxford,  a.  d.  1 408.  His  Petition  for 
a  reformation  of  the  church  exists  in  ma- 
nuscript at  Cajnbridgc,  Elngland.  The 
Preface  and  considerable  extracts  are 
published  by  Wharton,  Appendix  to 
Cave's /fM^r>ria  Litteraria.  Some  other 
works  of  his  exist  in  manuscript. 

Thcodoric  de  Niem,  or  ifiemw,  a 
German,  scrivener  to  the  pope  a.  d. 
1372,  bishop  of  Verdun,  and  of  Cam- 
bray  :  flourished  a.  d.  1 408.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  papal  schism  in  his 
own  times,  in  four  books  ;  printed, 
Strasburg,  1608  and  1629.  8vo.  ;  also, 
the  Life  of  Pope  John  XIII.  and  some 
other  pieces,  respecting  the  state  of 
his  times. 

Thomas  Netter,  called  WcUdensity 
because  bom  at  Walden,  in  Essex  ;  an 
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Engliflh  Carmdite  monk  of  London, 
who  was  edncated  at  Oxford,  oonfeflsor 
to  Henry  IV.  and  his  envoy  to  the 
council  clt  Pisa  ;  provincial  prior  of  his 
order  in  1414  ;  a  strennoos  opposer  of 
the  WieUifUeB;  aent  by  the  king  to 
the  council  of  Constance  in  1416  ;  and 
to  the  court  of  Poland,  in  1419.  He 
attended  Henry  V.  in  Yds  French  war, 
A.D.  1423;  and  Henry  VI.  in  1430  ; 
and  died  at  Roaen,  Nov.  3d,  1430. 
He  wrote  mnch  :  the  only  work  of  his 
printed  is  his  Doctrinale  AiUiquiUUum 
JFldei  EtooUdm  CaiMiecBy  a  veiy  prolix 
work  against  the  followers  of  Wickliffe 
and  Hnsa ;  Venice,  1761.  foL  and  else- 
wnere. 

Petnu  Aneharanna,  a  celebrated 
canonist  of  Bologna,  a.d.  1410,  who 
has  left  three  brge  works  on  canon 
law ;  frequently  printed. 

Bostonos  Bunenris,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  St.  Edmnndsbory,  England, 
A.  D.  1410.  He  visited  all  the  monas- 
teries in  England,  to  make  ont  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  all  the  works  of  the 
f  rclf  wsirtical  writers.  This  manuscript 
catalogue  was  in  the  hands  of  arch- 
bishop  Usher,  Thomas  Gale,  Ac. 

Jcrfin  Groesius,  or  Grossus,  a  French 
Carmelite  monk  of  Toulouse,  elected 
general  of  his  order  in  141 1,  attended 
the  council  of  Pisa,  and  died  in  1424, 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  wrote  Fsri- 
da/rimm  Ordimt  Varmelkanif  in  three 
books  ;  deseribiag  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  distinguished  men  of  his 
order  ;  published  with  other  similar 
works,  Antwerp,  1080.  4  vols.  fol. 

Hieronymus  a  S.  Fide,  a  converted 
Spaniah  Jew,  physician  to  Benedict 
XIII.  A.D.  1412.  He  wrote  I>e  Re- 
fdUndit  Judijevntm  Erroribui ;  and 
Afivtnms  Talmutk  JmdcBormm ;  pub- 
lished Francf.  1002.  8vo.  and  in  the 
Bibtiotk.  Patrmm,  torn,  xxvi  p.  628. 

Hermann  de  Lerbeke,  a  German 
Dominican  monk  of  Minden,  who 
wrote  a  History  or  Ckromeon  of  the 
counts  of  Schauenburgyfrom  a.  d.  1000 
to  1414,  published  by  H.  Meibomius, 
Fnmcf.  1620.  8vo. 

Panlus  Carthagena  a  S.  Maria,  a 
converted  Spanish  Jew,  bishop  of  Car- 
thagena and  of  Burgos,  high  chancellor 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  patriarch  of 
Aquileia  ;  died  a.  d.  1436.  He  wrote 
additions  to  N.  Lyra*s  commentary  on 
the  scriptures ;  ocfnUmmm  tioriptmn- 


rum,  libri  iL  and  Qiuntionm  XIL  de 
Nomine  Teiraarcmimata, 

Gobelinus  Persona,  bom  in  West- 
phalia A.  D.  1368,  travelled  over  Italy, 
and  resided  some  time  at  the  Ronush 
court ;  and  in  1389  became  rector  of 
Trinity  chapel,  at  Paderbom  ;  retired 
to  Bilefield,  and  was  made  dean.  He 
flourished  a.  d.  1418,  and  died  abcAit 
1428.  Between  the  years  1404  Mid 
1418,  he  composed  his  Cotmodrommmy 
or  chronicle  of  the  worid,  from  the 
creation  to  a.  d.  1418  ;  published  with 
notes  and  an  appendix,  by  H.  Meibo- 
mius, Francf.  1699,  fol. 

Leonard  Brunus  Aretinus,  bom  at 
Arezzo,  Florence  ;  and  one  of  the 
best  Latin  and  Greek  scholars  of  his 
age  ;  epiatoUry  secretary  to  the  popes, 
from  A.  D.  1404  ;  retired  to  Florence, 
to  literary  ease,  and  there  died  in  1443, 
aged  74.  He  wrote  Cbirfm  Hypooritas 
LibdUu ;  History  of  Florence  in  xii. 
books  ;  I>e  Bdlo  ItaUeo  Advermu 
Crotkoe,  lib.  iv.  fwhich  is  a  mere  pla- 
^arism  from  Procopius)  ;  De  BeUo 
Ptifitot),  Ubri  iiL  (taken  from  Polybius, 
and  intended  to  supply  the  loss  of 
Livv's  second  Decade)  ;  EpiddarMm 
libn  viiL  ;  a  tract  on  Morals  ;  Transla- 
tion of  Aristotle's  Etkict;  a  history  of 
his  own  times  (or  of  the  papal  schism)  ; 
and  several  other  things.  His  Latin 
is  very  fine. 

Jolm  Francis  Poggius,  Brandolinus, 
bom  near  Arezzo,  Florence,  a.  d.  1364  ; 
a  fine  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  secre- 
tary to  eight  sucoesaive  popes,  from 
A.  D.  1416  to  1466  ;  then  counsellor  at 
Florence,  till  his  death  in  1469.  He 
wrote  numerous  small  works,  descrip- 
tive,facetious,(or  rather  obscene,)  fune- 
ral orations,  letters,  &c.  besides  a  His- 
tory of  Florence,  in  eight  books.  He  was 
active  in  the  council  of  Constance  ;  and 
quarrelled  with  Laurentius  Valla  ;  yet 
he  promoted  literature.  His  works 
are  published,  Strasburg,  1611  and 
1613,  fol.  and  BasU,  1638,  fol. 

Nicolaus  Dinckclspulius,  a  Swabian, 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Vienna, 
A.D.  1420  ;  and  its  representative  in 
the  council  of  Basil,  a.d.  1431.  He 
wrote  sermons  on  the  Decalogue  ;  on 
the  Lord's  prayer  ;  on  ]>euitence  ;  on 
the  eight  Beatitudes  ;  ou  the  seven 
mortal  sins  ;  a  confessional  ;  and  on 
the  five  senses  ;  printed,  Strasburg, 
1616,  fol. 
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Theodoric  Enselbasiiis,  a  canon  of 
the  church  of  HUdesheim,  a.  d.  1420. 
He  wrote  Chronicon  ChronicarHm,  or 
a  universal  history,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, from  the  creation  to  ▲.  d.  1420, 
published  by  Joach.  Jo.  Maderus, 
Helmst.  1671. 

William  Lindwood,  LL.D.  a  learned 
English  jurist,  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  ;  dean  of  the  Arches  to 
Chicfaely,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
lord  privy  seal  to  Henry  V.  and  his 
ambassador,  1422,  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;  bishop  of  St.  David's  m  1432  ; 
dietl,  1446.  He  wrote  Pravinciale,  »eu 
CoiutUutionei  Angtice^  libri  v.  being  the 
constitutions  of  14  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, from  Stephen  Langton  to 
Henry  Chichcly,  with  notes  and  com- 
ments ;  Oxford,  1679,  fol. 

John  de  Imola,  a  learned  commen- 
tator on  canon  law,  who  died  at 
Bologna,  a.  d.  1436.  His  comments 
were  published,  Venice,  1575.  2  vols, 
fol. 

Julianus  Ctcsarinus,  LL.D.  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  several  Italian  uni- 
versities ;  then  filled  various  offices  in 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  became  a 
cardinal  a.d.  1426.  He  was  papal 
legate  in  the  Hussite  war,  in  which 
he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  then  legate 
to  the  council  of  Basil  in  1431  ;  pre- 
sided there  ;  refused  to  dissolve  the 
council  at  the  command  of  the  pope  ; 
but  in  1438  he  again  sided  with  the 
pope  ;  attended  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence ;  was  sent  legate  to  the  king  of 
Poland  in  1444  ;  advised  him  to  vio- 
late his  treaty  with  the  Turks,  and 
was  himself  slain,  leading  the  troops 
to  battle.  He  died  aged  46.  His  two 
letters  to  Pope  Eugene  IV.  written 
from  Basil,  with  a  long  oration  he  de- 
livered there,  have  been  printed. 

Nicolaus  Tudeschus,  called  Panor- 
mitanut,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Sicily, 
an  abbot,  and  archbbhop  of  Palermo  ; 
a  very  able  canonist ;  who  taught  in 
Italy,  and  filled  offices  at  Rome.  In 
1431  the  king  of  Aragon  sent  him  to 
the  council  of  Basil  ;  where  he  de- 
fended the  supremacy  of  councils  with 
great  ability.  He  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal in  1440,  and  died  in  1445.  Except 
his  defence  of  the  .rights  of  councils, 
his  works  are  all  upon  canon  law. 
They  were  repeatedly  published  ;  e.  g. 
Venice,  1617>  9  vols.  fol. 


Raymundos  Sabmide,  a  leuned 
Spaniard,  rector  of  the  gjrmnasiam  of 
Toulouse.  He  wrote  (a.d.  1434 — 
1436.)  Theolopa  NainnUi§,  de  Homme 
et  OrecUuris,  seu  Tketamrue  Dkimarwm 
Cotuiderationum  ;  often  printed,  e.  g. 
Venice,  1581.  8vo. 

Petrus  Jeremi£e,a  Dominican  monk, 
and  a  celebrated  preacher,  bom  at 
Palermo,  lived  at  Bologna,  and  died 
there,  ▲.  d.  4452.  His  sermons,  with 
expositions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the 
decalogue,  and  tracts  on  faith,  and 
Christ's  sufferings  ;  were  printed, 
Hagenoce,  1514. 

NicoUus  Auximanus  Picens,  an  Ita- 
lian Franciscan  monk,  vicar  of  his 
order  in  Palestine  ;  a  pious  man,  and 
not  destitute  of  learning,  A.D.  1430. 
He  wrote  Ciuuum  CkmaoientiaB ;  Stip- 
pUmentum  ad  Swnmam  PieamtUcm; 
and  Interrogalorium  Oonfeteontm;  be- 
sides some  things  never  printed. 

iEgidius  Carlerius,  bom  at  Cambray, 
fellow  and  professor  of  theology  in  the 
college  of  Navarre,  Paris ;  dean  of 
Cambray  in  1 431 ;  opposer  of  the  Huss- 
ites in  the  council  of  Basil,  1433.  He 
died,  very  aged,  Nov.  23,  1473.  His 
Svorta  Fragm^ntorum,  and  his  Sportula 
Pra^nentorum,  (two  collections  of  tracts 
defending  the  Romish  religion,)  were 
printed,  Brussels,  1478.  2  vols,  folio. 
His  long  argument  at  Basil  against  the 
Hussites,  is  in  Harduin's  ConicUiay  torn, 
viii.  p.  ]  759,  &c 

Catharina  Bononiensis,  an  Italian 
Franciscan  abbess  at  Bologna  ;  who 
thought  she  had  many  divine  revela- 
tions. She  flourished  a.  d.  1438,  and 
died  March  9th,  1463.  Her  Liber  de 
Bevdaihnibus  t'lbi  factit  was  printed, 
Venice,  1583. 

John  de  Lydgate,  an  English  Bene- 
dictine monk,  and  teacher  of  youth,  at 
St.  Edmundsbury.  He  was  the  imi- 
tator of  Chaucer,  and  accounted  a  good 
poet;  bom  a.d.  1380,  and  lived  till 
after  1460. 

Thomas  Walsingham,  an  English 
Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Albans,  where 
he  was  precentor,  a.  d.  1440.  He 
wrote  two  Histories  of  England ;  the 
more  concise,  from  a.  d.  1273  to  1422  ; 
the  larger,  entitled  Hypodiama  Neue- 
triaSf  relates  the  history  of  Normandy 
from  A.D.  1066  to  1417.  Both  are 
esteemed,  and  were  printed,  Lond. 
1574,  foL   He  also  continued  the  Po^y- 
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tkrtmieom  of  Ramilph  Higden^  from  1342 
to  1417. 

John  de  Anania,  a  celebrated  canon- 
iat  of  Bologna,  who  died  a.  d.  1455, 
leaTuiff  seTeral  large  works  on  canon 
hkw,  wiuch  have  been  printed. 

LaurentiuB  Valla,  of  patrician  rank, 
bom  at  Rome,  ▲.  d.  1415,  doctor  of 
theology,  and  canon  of  St.  John  de 
Lateran;  a  finished  scholar,  but  ex- 
tremely sarcastic,  and  a  severe  critic 
upon  anthors.  He  made  himself  many 
enemies;  among  whom  was  Poggius, 
with  whom  he  had  long  and  severe 
quarrels.  In  1443,  he  left  Rome  and 
went  to  Naples,  where  Alphonsus  V. 
patronized  hun.  The  Inquisitors  would 
have  bnmed  him  at  the  stake,  had  not 
that  king  protected  him.  He  was  at 
length  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  teach  there  till  his  death,  a.  d. 
1465.  He  wrote  EUpantUurum  Linguai 
LatinoB  lUtri  vL  on  the  use  of  Sui  and 
8mu ;  three  works  in  controversy  with 
Poggins ;  several  other  personal  attacks ; 
three  books  on  Logic ;  on  the  spurious 
donation  of  Constantino  the  Great ; 
Annotations  on  the  New  Testament; 
oo  3ian's  Supreme  Good,  three  books ; 
and  a  tract  on  Free-will.  These  works 
were  printed  at  Basil,  1540.  fol.  He 
also  wrote  the  history  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  Castile,  from  a.  d.  1410  to 
1415;  besides  notes  on  Sallust,  Livy, 
Qnintilian,  and  translations  of  the  Iliad, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  &c. 

Flavins  Blondu8,or  Blondus  Flavins, 
bom  in  Italy  a.  d.  1388,  a  good  classi- 
cal scholar,  secretary  to  various  popes, 
died  June  4th,  1463,  aged  75.  He 
wrote  much,  but  so  hastily,  that  his 
works  are  of  little  value.  They  are 
Hidoriarum  Ikcade$  III.,  or  a  general 
history  of  the  western  empire,  from 
A.  D.  410  to  1440  ;  RomcB  Itutauratcf 
lilni  iiL  (a  description  of  Rome  in  his 
day)  ;  Italke  IUudrat<B  lihri  viii.  (do- 
Hcription  of  Italy  in  the  middle  aees) ; 
cfc  Vntetorum  (Jrigine  et  Gt^in  (from 
A.  D.  456  to  1291) ;  liomo!  Trium 
libri  X.  (a  description  of  the 
republic  in  its  best  days);  all 
were  printed,  Basil,  1559,  folio. 

MefFrethus,  a  presbyter  of  the  church 
of  Meissen,  a.  d.  1443,  who  wrote  Hor- 
twm  RfgincB  (sermons  for  the  year), 
printed  Norimb.  1487,  fol.  Basil,  1488, 
2  vols.  fol. 

Reginaldus  Pavo  (in  EngliHh,  Pea- 
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cock),  bom  iu  Wales,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ▲.  d.  1444, 
and  of  Chichester  a.  d.  1450,  accused 
of  heresy,  and  compelled  to  retract  in 
1457,  and  died  not  long  after.  He 
laboured  much  to  convince  and  con- 
vert the  Wickliffites,  Hussites,  Loll- 
hards,  and  Waldcnses;  but  disapproved 
all  persecution.  He  acknowledged  the 
corruptions  of  the  church;  held  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
yet  allowed  a  place  for  natural  religion ; 
denied  the  infallibility  of  popes  and 
councils,  yet  admitted  their  right  to 
legislate  on  points  left  undecided  in  the 
Scriptures.  Ho  wrote,  in  English,  two 
books  on  the  faith,  published,  with 
abridgment,  Lond.  1688.  4to  ;  also  a 
prolix  work  a^inst  the  assailants  of 
the  clergy,  the  Wickliffites  and  others, 
written  in  1449,  and  still  preserved  in 
the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  See 
Wharton's  Appendix  to  Cave's  Higtoria 
lAtterar,  [Bp.  Peacock  was  deprived 
of  his  bishopric  notwithstanding  his 
recantation,  and  died  a  close  priHoner 
in  Thoniey  Abbey,  Cambridgeshire. 
See  his  life  by  Lewis,  reprinted  in  1820 
by  the  university  of  Oxford.    Ed."] 

Leonard  do  Utino,  Bellucnsis,  or 
Micensis,  an  Italixm  Dominican,  rector 
of  a  gymnasium  at  Boloena,  chaplain 
to  Euj^ene  IV.,  provincial  of  his  order 
for  Lombardy ;  flourished  a.  d.  1444. 
Ho  has  left  us  two  series  of  scmions, 
which  are  elaborate,  leamtMl,  and  in- 
genious ;  but  infected  with  tlie  bad 
taste  of  the  times.  (See  Ammon's 
Gesch.  der  UomUrtik.  Getting.  1 804,  p^ 
91,  &c.)  also  a  treatise  de  Locis  Com- 
munilma  Pr<Bdicat4>rum ;  and  another, 
de  Leffibvs. 

Petrus  de  Pilichdorf,  a  German  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  about  a.  d.  1444, 
who  wrote  Centra  Sect^im  Wald^ngium 
Liber ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair,  torn.  xxv. 

Maphfeus  Vegius,  an  Italian  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  datary  to  Martin 
v.,  and  a  canon  of  Rome,  died  1458. 
He  wrote  de  Penererantia  in  Religions 
lihri  vii.;  de  Edttcatione  Liberorum  libri 
vi. ;  DifpiUaiio  TerrcB,  Sofit,et  Aur<je,  de 
Prastantia  ;  T)iaio^$  de  Mis<^ria  et  FeU- 
citnte ;  Veritas  inriga  et  exid<in8 ;  a 
poetic  life  of  St.  Anthony,  the  monk, 
in  four  books;  on  the  Four  Last  Things; 
Parai)hra8es  on  the  seven  penitential 
Psalms.  The  preceding  ai-e  in  the 
Bitilioth.  Pair.  torn.  xxvi. ;  also  de  Suf- 
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m'/C^iliojM  IVr^tiiM  t*  Jmjv  OnTi .-  and 
a  thirteenth  book  of  Vtrgil'«  JEmM. 

Matthseos  Pabnerinsv  a  poet,  oratar, 
and  historian  of  FkMnnic«  A.n.  1449; 
condemned  to  the  llaDMe  for  sooie  ex- 

rreasaons  saroaring  of  Ananum,  in  kit 
talian  poem  rwpecting  the  angefew  He 
wrote  a  Chrvrnkon  firam  the  cxvatwn  to 
4.  u.  1449;  usually  printed  with  those 
of  Eusebius  and  Pnisper. 

John  C^MnraYe«  an  EngUdi  An|:us- 
tinian  monk  of  Canterbury*  D.  D.  at 
OxfonU  and  pcoTincial  of  hsi  ocdov 
A.  D.  1450.  He  died  in  14(M,  or,  as 
othoni  »ay,  1484  :  was  an  eminent  the> 
ologtaii,  and  a  sewre  tepiDTer  of  the 
diiimtlute  clergy.  ,He  wrote  a  Cata- 
logu*"*  or  Legend,  i>f  all  the  Eng&h 
Hahttii :  itrinted,  London,  1516,  f>L  and 
many  otner  wi^rks  }-et  in  manuscript. 

AntonluM  do  Kock^Ue^  a  Tuscan,  pn>> 
fnMMtr  (tf  civil  and  canon  law  at  Pavia, 
|Hi|ml  legate  to  the  cinmcil  of  Basal, 
and  privy  oinnuH'Uor  to  the  emperor, 
FrtxleHc  III.;  ditnl,  at  an  advanced 
age,  at  IVkvtA,  14($7<  In  his  firomHts 
work,  entitUHl  MK*9MrckM^  he  piorets 
fhnu  NctHpturts  the  fatlier»,  rva^n,  and 
Ixttli  civil  and  canon  law,  that  the  p^^ 
U  not  iiuui>nno  in  tcm|H)rml  things  and 
ilmt  ho  nan  no  more  (H^wer  tluin  any 
otlior  hinhop.  He  wrote  some  coher 
law  trHcts. 

John  CanaloH,  O.D.an  Italian  Fran- 
cincaUi  nmoli  tHtttHMmxt  by  tht^  duko  of 
Forrara,  a.  n.  1450.  Ho  ^-as  a  gvxid 
scholar  and  diviiu^ ;  and  wn^e  scvexal 
tracts  on  practii*al  rt'ligion;  printed, 
Venice,  1494,  fol. 

Gulielmu»  Vorilongii;^  >^  Fiench  IX>- 
minican,  called  to  Rome  by  IMus  II. 
to  defend  his  order  against  the  Fran- 
ciscans, relative  to  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
where  he  died  a.  d.  1464;  leaving  a 
commentary  on  the  four  books  of  Sen- 
tences (printed,  Lyons,  1484,  &c.).  and 
a  Collection  of  passages  from  the  Sen- 
tences that  are  against  Scotus. 

Nicolaus  de  Chrbellis,  or  Dorbellus, 
a  Franciscan  professor  of  theology  and 
scholastic  philosophy  at  Poictiers,  a.  d. 
1456 ;  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Sootus,  in  a  series  of  works, 
oo  the  Sentences,  logic,  commentaries 
on  Aristotle,  &c. 

Gulielmus  Houpeland,  a  French  the- 
ologian, archpresbyter  of  Paris,  and 
dean  of  the  theok^cal  faculty  there, 
died  Aug.  2,  1402.     His  book,  //^  /m- 


mtHaHit^  Ammm,  «f  SUOm  tfui  pad 
Bwrffla,  fun  oi  quotations  frcim  the 
aaeiaits^  was  jniirted,  Paris,  1490. 8ro. 
Jacobus  de  PkradisOy  a  Carthusiaii 
BMDk,  and  doctor  at  Erforth,  a.  d.  1467f 
wrote  a  number  oi  tracts  on  ceclesi- 
asticil  and  religious  subjects. 

Pins  II.,  better  known  as  JSoeas 
Syhrius,  ct  the  noble  Italian  fiunily  of 
Pirokxnini,  bom  1405;  went  to  Sinma 
in  14S,  wbero  he  studied  the  poets 
and  orators,  and  then  the  eiTil  law ;  in 
1431  he  went  to  the  council  of  Basil, 
where,  fi»>  ten  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  actrre  and  elB^ent  in  restrictiiig 
the  papal  power,  and  urging  a  reform 
oi  the  chinch.    In  1430  he  I'^^wy^  a 
eounselkr  to  pope  Feiiz  Y.,  and  in 
1443  priTy  counsellor  and  secretanr  cf 
state  to  the  emperor   Frederic  III. 
Here  he  slowly  turned  with  the  em* 
peror  to  the  sde  of  Eugene  IV.,  and 
was  made  a  bishop  in  1447 ;  yet  con- 
tinned  to  serve  the  emperor  in  publie 
bnsinesBL    In  1452  he  was  made  legate 
for  Bohemia  and  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions; was  honoured  with  a  cardinal^ 
hat  in  1456;  and  in  1458  was  created 
pope :  reigned  neariy  seven  years,  and 
died  at  Ancona,  whc^  ready  to  embark 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Turks, 
.\ug.  14th,  1464.   His  works  are  nume- 
rous, and  written  with  mndi  ability 
(for  he  was,  perhaps,  the  best  scholar 
that  ever  wore  the  triple  crown);  but 
those  written  before  he  was  pope  are 
contrawlictory  to  those  written  after- 
wards, and  are  marked  in  the  Imtka 
Expmnjatonm*^     He  wrote  Bmtta  Re- 
trxtctatHmii  (kmmUam  ab  eo  olim  amtra 
Em^ffmimm  PtyMtm  in  eomeitio  Banlinm 
ffntorwm  ;  Jt  Grttis  Comeiiii  Bcuiiiauit 
libri  vL ;  d<  CoromtMiiome  Ftiieit  V. ;  dt 
Orts,  i&yws^,  <ic  Gt$tit  Bokamomm  Ta 
history  tit  the  Bohemians,  firom  their 
origin  to  a.  n.  1458 ;  often  printed,  e.  g. 
Amberg.    1503.  4to);  an  Abridgment 
of  Flav.  Blondus'  Roman  history;  Cot- 
SKh/n^^MT  Hba-  primms  (on  Asia  Mi- 
nor); Cotmo^rupkur  libtr  itenmdm  (on 
Europe,  in  his  age) ;  a  commentary  on 
the  htstory  of  .A^^honsus,  king  oi  Ara- 
gtm,  in  four  books ;  432  epi^ks ;  and 
several  other  tracts.     All  the  above 
were  published,  Basil,  155 1 ,  and  Helmst 
1700,  fol. 

John  Gobelinus,  counsellor  to  pope 
Pins  II.,  A.  D.  1458.  His  name  is  an- 
nexed to  the  ComMt^tUariormm  de  BeUit 
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GetHsPU  11.  Pom  lihn  zit  which  it 
18  np^owd  Pins  himaelf  composed,  and 
Isft  with  his  seeretuy  to  connect  and 
puhUdi;  printed^  Fnncf.  1614,  fol. 

Jaeohns  Pioolominiens,  counsellor  to 
Gallistiis  III.  and  Pius  II.,  a  cardinal 
in  1482,  died  in  1487,  aged  67.  He 
wrote  (kmrnefUarkrytm  £  Rebtu  Mo 
or&f  par  Qumgueimkim  Otttit  libri  vn, 
(from  ▲.  D.  1464  to  1460),  also  782  epis- 
tles; both  printed,  Francf.  1614,  fol. 

Andreas  BarfaiUus,  or  Barbatias,  a 
eelebraled  jurist  of  Sicily,  a.  d.  1460, 
tdw  tsEagfat  and  died  at  Bologna.  He 
eommented  on  the  canon  law,  and  wrote 
on  the  ofiiees  of  cardinal  and  legate  k 
latere;  and  on  some  otiier  parts  of 
ecclesiastical  law. 

Gregory  de  Heimburg,  a  learned 
German  jurist,  aotive  in  the  council  of 
Basil,  and  mnch  esteemed  by  iEneas 
Sylvius;  a  decided  and  firm  opposer  of 
the  papal  pretensions.  His  friend  Svl- 
▼iaS)  when  pope,  persecuted  him  for 
his  adberenee  to  the  views  they  had 
both  hdd.  His  tracts  against  papal 
Bsnrpations  were  printed,  Francf. 
1608.  4to. 

Roderic  Sineius  de  Arevallo,  a  Spa- 
sash  jurist,  bishop,  counsellor  to  the 
king  of  Castile,  &c  flourished  1466. 
He  wrote  a  History  of  Spain,  in  four 
books,  from  the  eariiost  times  to  a.  d. 
1469 ;  some  law  tracts ;  and  SpeculuM 
Hmmama  ViUx  (on  the  duties  of  all 
HnnnrfT  of  people  as  immortal  beings). 

Alexander  de  Imola,  called  Tartag- 
nQs,a  famous  Italian  jurist,  who  lectured 
on  both  civil  and  canon  law,  with  vast 
spplaiise  for  30  years,  at  Pavia,  Fer- 
nia,  and  Bologna;  and  died  a.  d.  1487> 
aged  64 ;  leaving  much-esteemed  com- 
mentaries on  ci^  and  canon  law. 

Jacobus  Perezius,  a  Spamsh  Aue;us- 
tinian  monk  and  bishop,  who  died  in 
1401.  He  wrote  allefforical  commen- 
taries on  the  Psalms,  ttie  Canticles,  and 
the  Catiiioa  Ofi^ialia,  and  a  tract  against 
the  Jews ;  most  of  them  printed  toge- 
ther, Venice,  1668.  4to. 

Petrus  Natalia,  or  dc  Natalibus,  a 
Venetian,  and  biehop  in  that  territory, 
A.  D.  1470.  He  wrote  HUtoria,  tiw 
CaUdoguM  Martyrmu  H  Sanctorum ;  often 
print^ 

Gabriel  Barletta,  an  Italian  Domini- 
can monk,  and  distinguished  preacher, 
A.  D.  1 470.  His  two  volumes  of  itermons 
vere  printed  1470,  Venice,  1585.  8vo. 
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Martm,  snmamed  Sfagister,  rector 
of  the  college  of  St.  BarWa  at  Paris, 
and  a  celebrated  teacher  of  moral  phi- 
losophy there,  who  died  in  1482,  aged 
60.  He  wrote  Qiuntuma  MoraUi  de 
ForHiudine  (Paris,  1489,  foL);  de  Tew^ 
perantia,  S[0. 

Rudolphus  Agricola,  bom  1442,  near 
Groniugen;  studied  at  Groningen,  Paris, 
and  in  Italy ;  became  an  elegant  scholar; 
learned  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew; 
a  sound  theologian,  and  a  good  philoso- 
pher. He  taught  a  few  years  at  Gro- 
ningen,  and  then  at  Worms,  and  Hei- 
delburg,  where  he  died,  Oct.  1486, 
aged  42.  He  wrote  on  Logical  Inven- 
tion; several  orations  and  epistles; 
translations  from  the  Greek,  and  com- 
ments on  tlie  Latin  classics.  Most  of 
his  works  were  printed,  Cologne,  1630, 
fol.  He  opposed  the  corruptions  of 
Rome. 

Bartholomew  Platina,  an  ItaUan ;  a 
soldier  in  his  youth,  then  a  man  of 
letters,  employed  by  cardinal  Bessarion, 
and  by  pope  Pius  II.,  who  gave  him 
valuable  benefices.  Paul  II.  discarded 
him,  imprisoned  him,  put  him  to  the 
rack,  and  left  him  in  poverty  and  dis- 
grace. Sixtus  IV.  raised  him  again  to 
honour  and  affluence,  and  made  him 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library.  He  died 
A.  D.  1481,  aged  60.  He  wrote  Ilittoria 
d^  Vitis  Pontifiann  (from  the  christian 
era  to  a.  d.  1471 ;  continued  by  Onu- 
phrius  Panvinus  to  a.  d.  15G5 ;  fre- 
quently printed,  e.  g.  Cologne,  1611, 
4to) ;  cU  H<m€$ta  VduptaU  etVaUitudine 
libri  X.  de  Faleo  et  Vero  Bono  dialogi  iii. 
de  Optimo  Cive  dialogi  ii.  de  NcUurii 
Rerum;  de  Vera  NobilUate;  a  Pane- 
gyric on  Bessarion;  a  number  of  letters, 
and  other  tracts;  all  collected,  Cologne, 
I674,  fol.  besides  several  pieces  pub- 
lished separately. 

Robert  Flemyng,  an  Englishman, 
educated  at  Oxford,  resided  some  time 
at  Rome,became  dean  of  Lincoln,  where 
he  died.  While  in  Italy,  a.  d.  1477> 
he  vrrote  a  fulsome,  poetic  Eulogy  on 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  two  books,  entitled  Lu- 
aifjratioHes  Tiburtince ;  printed,  Rome, 
1477.  8vo. 

John  Raulin,  educated  at  Paris, 
president  of  the  college  of  Navarre, 
A.  D.  1481;  became  a  Clugniaccnsian 
monk  in  1497;  ^as  learned  and  pious; 
died  at  Paris  a.d.  1501,  aged  71 ;  leaving 
many  sermons  and  addresses,  and  65 
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letters;  publiHhtd,  Antweq>,  1612.  6 
vols.  4to. 

AugustiniuH  Patriciu»,a  canon  of  the 
church  of  Sienna,  and  secretary  to  car- 
dinal Francis  Picolomini;  by  whose 
direction  he  composed,  a.  d.  1480,  a 
Histor}'  of  the  Councils  of  Basil  and 
Florence;  published  in  the  Collections 
of  Councils. 

Mattheeus  Mareschalcus  de  Bappen- 
heim,  a  German  jurist,  and  canon  of 
AugHburg;  flourished  a.  d.  1480.  He 
wrote  Chrvnicon  A  tut  rale  (of  Europe, 
from  A.  D.  852  to  1327);  Chronleon  Au- 
^ugUinum  (of  Augsburg,  from  a.  d.  073 
to  1104);  and  Ckronicon  ElKangense 
(from  A.  D.  1095  to  1477);  published  by 
Freher,  Scriptoret  Gtrma».  torn.  i. 

Herraolaus  Barbarus,  a  Venetian 
patrician,  bom  a.  d.  1 454,  an  elegant 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar;  envoy  to  the 
pope  in  1491,  who  created  him  patri- 
arch of  Aquileia,  ^dthout  the  consent 
of  the  senate  of  Venice.  This  involved 
him  and  his  whole  family  in  trouble, 
in  banishment,  and  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty. He  died  at  Rome  a.  d.  1494, 
aged  59.  He  corrected  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics;  translated 
some,  and  wrote  a  number  of  orations, 
poems,  and  tracts. 

Baptista  Salvis,  or  de  Salis,  an  Ita- 
lian I'ranciscan,  a.  d.  1480.  He  wrote 
Sumtmi  Ccunium  Contcifntice,  usually 
calleil  Bapthtiaiui  ;  printed,  Paris, 
1499. 

Angelus  de  Clavasio,  an  Italian  Fran- 
ciscan, vicar  general  of  the  Observants; 
a  distinguished  theologian  and  jurist ; 
di(Hl,  1 495.  He  wrote  Sumtna  Ccuuum 
CoMcierU'ue  (Norimb.  1588,  fol.),  and 
JDe  RMitutionihus ;  and  Area  Fidei, 
(Complutum,  1662. 4to.) 

Baptista  Trovamala,  an  Italian  Fran- 
ciscan, resident  at  Louvain,  a.  d.  1480. 
He  wrote  Summa  Camum  Corucientia ; 
Paris,  1615.  8vo. 

Bemardinus  Aquilinus,  an  Italian 
Franciscan,  a  learned  jurist,  and  court 
proAcher  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1480.  He 
wrote,  besides  sermons,  several  tracts 
on  practical  subjects,  and  on  points  of 
canon  law. 

Antonius  de  Balocho,  or  de  Vercellis, 
an  Italian  regular  Observant  Francis- 
can, and  an  eloquent  preacher,  a.  d. 
1480.  He  left  several  sermons  and 
religious  tracts. 

Ik'nuirdinus   Tomitanus^  sumamcd 


Parvus,  from  his  diminutive  stature  ; 
an  Italian  Franciscan,  in  high  repute 
at  Rome,  eminent  for  piety  and  elo- 
quence. He  died  at  Pavia,  Sept.  28, 
1494  ;  lea>'ing  several  Italian  sermaiis, 
and  a  tract.  Be  Modo  ConJUeueU. 

Bemardinus  de  Bustis,  an  Italian 
Franciscan  preacher,  learned  and  su- 
perstitious. He  died  after  iu  d.  1500, 
leaving  several  series  of  sermons,  and 
offices  for  the  festivals  of  the  concep- 
tion of  Mary,  and  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Robert  Caracciolus,  de  Licio,  an 
Italian  Franciscan  preacher,  of  very 
moving  address.  He  died  a.  d.  1495, 
having  preached  fifty  years  ;  and  left 
numerous  sermons  ;  printed,  Venice, 
1490.  3  vols,  folio. 

Michael  de  Mediolano,  (or  de  Car- 
cano  ;  according  to  Wadding,)  a  cele- 
brated Italian  Franciscan  preacher, 
A.  D.  1480  ;  who  has  left  numerous 
printed  sermons. 

Andreas,  a  Dominican,  and  a  car- 
dinal ;  eminent  for  sanctity,  eloquence^ 
and  zeal  for  reformation.  Finding  the 
pope  and  cardinals  opposed  to  a  re- 
formation of  morals,  he  in  1482  applied 
to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  went  to 
Basle,  endeavoured  to  assemble  a 
general  council  there  ;  was  anathema- 
tized by  the  pope,  seized,  imprisoned, 
and  strangled.  Several  of  his  letters 
and  tracts  on  this  subject  are  annexed 
to  J.  H.  Hottinger's  Z/i«toria  EceUiiatt, 
Sipcul.  XV. 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  a  Florentine,  pa- 
tronized by  Laurence  de  Medicis.  He 
was  a  good  classic  scholar,  the  great 
reviver  of  Platonic  philosophy  ;  a  good 
theologian,  and  (after  hearing  Savon- 
arola) a  pious  man,  and  good  preacher. 
He  died  a.  d.  1499  ;  leaving  numerous 
works  illustrative  of  the  classic  au- 
thors, the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  the 
principles  of  sound  piety.  His  Epis- 
tles, in  twelve  books,  contain  many 
sound  and  devout  essays.  His  collected 
works  were  often  printed,  eg,  Paris, 
1641,  in  two  vols,  folio. 

Wcmerus  RoUwinck  de  Laer,  a 
Westphalian,  and  Carthusian  monk,  at 
Cologne  ;  died  a.  d.  1502  ;  aged  77- 
He  wrote  Fatcicuituf  Temporum,  em- 
bracing all  the  ancient  Chronicles,  and 
coming  down  (in  different  copies)  to 
A.  D.  1470.  1474.  1480  ;  and  continu)&d, 
by  John  Linturius,  to  a.  d.  1614;  in 
Pistorius,  Rerum  Germaniear,  tom.  ii. 
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De  We$tjphaluB8UuetLaiidilmt;QiuB8' 
tiomtt  xiL  pro  SaorcB  TheUogia  Studi' 
ofu ;  and  some  other  things. 

Jacobns  Gruytrodins,  a  Carthusian 
monk,  and  a  prior  near  Liege,  a.  n. 
1483.  He  wrote  Speculum  QuintupUt 
Pndatorwm,  Subditommy  8acerd4)tum, 
ScBcmlarmm  Homnumy  €t  Senum  (on  the 
dntiea  of  each). 

John  Picas,  a  prince  of  Miranduhi 
and  Concordia,  bom  1403,  became  a 
very  finished  scholar,  a  great  linguist, 
and  philosopher,  a  great  di8patant,and 
then  a  sober  theologian,  and  at  last  a 
humble  and  zealous  christian  ;  re- 
signed his  o£Sce,  retired  from  the 
world,  and  was  cut  off  prematurely, 
A.  D.  1494,  aged  32.  Besides  his  early 
difiputations,  he  wrote  Precepts  for  a 
Holy  Life  ;  on  the  16th  Psalm  ;  on  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  vanity  of 
the  worid  ;  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
epistles,  &c.  all  published,  Basil,  1601, 
fol. 

John  Tritbemius,or  de  Trittenheim, 
near  Treves,  bom  in  1462  ;  educated 
St  Treves  and  Heidelberg  ;  became  a 
Benedictine  monk,  a.  d.  1464,  presided 
over  the  monastery  of  Spanheim,  a.  d. 
1485^1505  ;  and  over  that  at  Wiirts- 
brnrg  from.  1506  till  h'lB  death,  a.d. 
1518.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  readine, 
and  a  very  voluminous  writer.  He 
wrote  Chrcmologia  Mydica ;  De  Origine 
Gtntu  et  Begum  Francorum  (from  the 
Year  433  b.  c.  to  a.  d.  1514).  Ckronicon 
Dueum  ft  ComUum  Palatinontm ;  Cata- 
logus  Scriptorum  Germanleorum ;  Cata- 
logus  Scriptorum  EceUsiadicorum  (a 
work  of  much  labour,  embracing  970 
articles);  CkrtmwonCoenchii  Hinaugien- 
m ;  Ckronicon  MonMterii  Sti  Martini 
Spankeimensig;  EpistolcBFamiliareif  1 40. 
The  preceding  were  published,  Francf. 
1601.  2  vols.  fol.  Some  other  Chroni- 
cons,  sermons,  tracts,  and  letters,  com- 
pose another  folio,  printed  at  Mayenee, 
1 604.  Other  pieces  appeared,  Cologne, 
1624.  8vo.  He  also  wrote  Pdygra- 
pkkg  lihri  vi. ;  Styano^rapkia ;  De  Pro- 
ridenlin  Dei ;  Hiitorvi  Belli  Bavarici 
nnHo  1504  Gedi ;  and  Tractattu  Chg- 
mirttt. 

Carolus  FcmandoB,  of  Bruges,  a 
profefwor  at  Paris,  1486,  and  a  Bene- 
dictine  monk.  He  wrote  De  Animi 
TranftuillitiUe  libri  ii.  De  Iminaculala 
B.  Virginia  OmceptioM  lib,  ii.  CMa- 
ttonum   MonaMtioar,  lihri  iv.  Speculum 


Ditciplinai    MoncutiecB ;    De   Observat, 
Regmas  Benedidinoe, 

.^ius  Antonius  Nebriesensis,  (An- 
thony de  Lebrija.  an  Andalusian,) 
a  Spaniard,  bom  in  1444,  travelled  in 
Italy,  became  a  finished  scholar,  did 
much  for  the  cause  Of  polite  leuming 
in  Spain ;  aided  cardinal  Ximenes  in 
his  literary  labours  ;  wrote  much  ; 
and  died  at  AlcaU,  a.  d.  1522,  aged  77> 
He  was  a  learned  editor  of  classical 
and  religious  works  ;  wrote  the  history 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  a.d. 
1509  ;  on  the  War  of  Navarre,  a.  d. 
1512  ;  a' Lexicon  of  Civil  Law  ;  a  Me- 
dical Lexicon  ;  a  Latin-Spanish,  and 
Spanish-Latin  Lexicon  ;  a  Latin  Gram- 
mar, and  several  other  things. 

Aurelius  Brandolinus,  of  Florence, 
a  dlBtiuguished  theologian,  poet,  and 
preacher,  and  at  last  an  Augustinian 
eremite  ;  died  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1498. 

Henry  Bebelius,  a  (German,  an  ele- 
gant scholar,  poet-laureat,  teacher  of 
Belles  LeUret  at  Tubingen  a.d.  1497. 
He  wrote  much,  chiefly  on  rhetoric 
and  poetry.  His  collected  works  were 
published,  Strasb.  1513,  fol. 

Gaufridus  Bousardus,  D.D.  educated 
at  Paris,  chancellor  there,  travelled  in 
Italy,  bishop  of  Lo  Mans  a.  d.  1518  : 
died  there  a.  d.  1520,  aged  81.  Ho 
wrote  on  Marriage  of  the  Clerf^  ;  on 
the  Maas  ;  and  on  the  vii.  Penitential 
Psalms. 

Donatus  Bossius,  of  Milan,  flou- 
rished A.  D.  1489.  His  Chronicon  (or 
universal  history,  from  the  creation 
to  his  own  tinie»),  and  Chronicon  dc 
Eviscopis  et  Archiepiscopis  Mediclanen- 
nbus  (to  A.  D.  1489)  were  both  printed, 
Milan,  1492,  fol. 

Marcus  Antonius  Coecius  Sabellicus, 
a  schoolmaster  at  Rome,  and  Utino, 
historiographer  to  the  state  of  Venice  ; 
died  of  the  venereal  disease,  a.  d.  1506; 
aged  70.  He  wrote  BhapaoduB  Histo- 
riarum,  (from  the  creation  to  a.  d. 
1504,)  Ik  Eelnu  Gegtis  Venetorum, 
(from  the  founding  of  the  city  to  a.  d. 
1487,  in  thirty-three  books.)  Exem- 
pfontm  llhri  x.  DeAquUeice  Ant'iqaitate 
lihri  vi.  De  Vendas  urbis  Sita  llhri  iii. 
De  Venetis  Magidratihus  Lifnr  ;  De 
PrcEtoris  Officio  Liber ;  De  Officio  Scrilxe 
Liber ;  EpitstiJar.  libri  xii.  besides  ora- 
tions and  poems  :  collected,  Basil, 
1560.  4  vols.  fol. 

Bonifacius    Simoneta,  of    Milan,  a 
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pagan  llwn  CliriBtlma  momlial.  He 
«T«W  hfRelT  "■■  pMtieular  virtura  uid 
TkM  :  Dt  Stnmimi  Hiri  vi,  Zk  BiOo 
1  (between  Fpniiumndi  of 
a  and  John,  Hake  at  Aagon) 
j«n  *i.  nonie  dbiloguea ;  and  surae- 
raoB  pKOU ;  all  coUecud,  BuU,  ISU, 
ia  hr.  Tob-  8to. 

Nirffhnp  SunoDiH.B  Cirmelite  monk 
td  Uasricm,  who  died,  st  ui  ulvuieed 
Ml*,  *.  0.  1611.  He  wrote  Bermoiu  on 
C^DOD  I^w,  uid  on  the  power  of  the 
poMs  wu)  counrili. 

Junes  Sprcnger,  &  Dommiaui  monk 
d(  CotofDO,  proTindal  of  hU  order,  i.  D. 
14H,  U4DintcirH(ewval  for  Germany. 
Hn  in«te  JfrtUiwia  Mtdtfieantm  [nguiut 
witrlicnft)  in  ihreo  books ;  Fr«ncF. 
1660.  8(0. 

Julin  Ninrli-ni*,  LL.O.  profesMir 
of  Canon  Law  >l  Tubincen,  ll>iuriBhed 
».p,  1600.  Up  wrote  Onmiam  Uni- 
Knalt,  (frmii  Ihe  creutiou  Ld  i.  D. 
UOO,)  cnluyed  uid  rerised  1>y  tAv- 
[i iMetboo  ;  ofEen  pabli^ed. 
^\  Tlw  prc«4iug  write™  belong  to  the 
k  cuiniry.  The  following,  of  the 
h  e^Dtuiy,  and  before  Luther,  ar<i 
erlwl  to  luske  the  list  roach  (o  tlio 
le  of  the  ivfonnation. 
t  John  Ladovieus  Vivta,  bom  in  Spun, 
^dieil  tbcre,  and  at  Paris  and  Lou- 
In  the  latter  place,  he  hpcatnc 
I  ele^ol  LaiUn  and  Greek  scholar, 
~ '  ■  l^acbkr  of  the  liberal  arte.  lie 
I  Eiaaroos  in  editing  the  (athnv, 
*  on  Aiwunine'i  tlnil'U 
ijigluid  to  be  tutor  to 
rr.daaghler  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  re- 
-  ',  anl  lived  at  Bnigoa  till  hie 
>.  1537.  fl"  wrote  much  on 
on  ihp  olieuro,  and  on  de>o- 
Ubjeela  :  eoUcctcd,  Basil,  1666. 
tvohi.  fol. 

^JohB     Ludoricnia    ViTaldos,   a  Do- 
,  bom    in    PlodmoDl,  bishop 
I  DalBiatia,    t.p.    1619.      lie   wrote 
~  wnl   tiacta  on  experimental   reli- 
a,  |>rinl*<d,  Lyons,  1668. 
'  --"'a  Manlnanua,  of  Spanish  ox- 
m   in    Mantua,   Italy,    a.  n. 
I,  became  a  Carmelite  ;  general  of 
,  k.D.  1613;  died  in  ISIO, 
a  prolific  poet,  biofcr^iher  of 
»,  and  icUgioiu  writn-.     His  works 
-   1,  Antwerp,  1676,  iv.  vola. 


the  king  in  n 

en»oy  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  • 
1601  ;  and  died  after  t.  d.  1686. 
wrote  t>t  NaT^gaiioti*  Oeronl  ISirl  x: 
(deacribing    Columbua's  rooent  diseo- 
verioi,  written  *.  d.  1602.)  Paris,  1S87. 
8va.  Dt  Ltaationt  taa  BabA»,Ua  Ubii 
iii.  (ptinted  with  Ihe  proceding.)  ^i«-    ' 
to/oruN  ISiri  xxxviii.  (nearly  a  i 

plete  historv  of  Europe,  tnnn  1 4S 

I6a«,  in  813  letten,)  AmMerd.  1670. 
fol. 

Petbartus   Osraldus,  a    Hungarian 
Franciscan,  flouiuhed  a.  d.  1501.    He 
H.  ThnHoniet  Homnvm, 

150B.  ii.  Tola,  fol.)  and  many  aermon^   I 
printed  at  dilferent  tlnws. 

John  Meder,  a  Gennan  Franciscan  ; 
preacher  at  Baml  «.  d.  1501,  He  wrol« 
BcrmoQB  for  the  year,  on  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  SOD  ;  Paris,  1611.  liro. 

Mauritius  de  Portu  Fildieue,  of  I  rish 
birth  ;  his  Irish  name  was  Ophilila. 
FrotD  bis  early  childhood  he  lived 
about  40  years  in  Italy ;  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan, and  taught  theology  at  Pavia ; 
flourished  A.  D.  1609.  Pope  Julias  II. 
made  him  archbiKhup  of  Toam.  He 
was  at  the  Laleran  council  in  1913; 
and  died  a.  d.  1514,  not  quite  50  yean 
old.  He  was  a  distinguidied  theolo- 
gian of  the  school  of  Seotns  ;  whose 
principles  ho  illostrated  in  a  series  of 

NicoUus  Dlonysi,  or  de  Nyso,  a 
French  Franciscan,  prior  of  the  con- 
Tent  of  Rouen,  and  provincial  of  his  - 
order,  i.  d.  1501  ;  di^  at  Rouen  a.d. 
1509  ;  wrote  R<Klia>o  TSnlogorvm,  or 
comments  on  the  four  Books  of  Sen- 
tences ;  and  many  sormons. 

JamcH  Almalii,  a  French  scholastic 
divine  of  Paris,  a  ScotiBt,Kud  defender 
of  the  superiority  of  coundls  over 
popefl ;  a  locturer  on  ilialeciieH,  philo- 
sophy, uid  theolo^,  in  the  college  of 
Navarre  ;  flonrisbed  in  1603,  and  died 
in  1616.  His  lectures  were  published, 
also  tracts  on  morals,  on  the  authority 
of  councils,  reply  to  cnrdloal  Cajetan, 
&c.  Paris.  1618. 

Finns  Uadrianua.on  Itoliao  of  Fer- 
(ara,  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
duke.  In  1503,  being  then  iu  ycara, 
he  wrote  Fla^at  luirrma  Ju^avi, 
librii  ix.  printed,  Venice,  1638.  4to. 

Albert  Crantz,  bom  at  Hamburg, 
doctor   of  Canon   Law  and    theolygr. 
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A.  0.  149() ;  rector  of  the  uoiversity  of 
H<iiitiH*h,  clo«a  of  Hambui^  ;  died  De- 
otMii.  7i  1^17*  He  iu?deiitlv  desired  a 
n^fonuntiou  of  the  church  :  but  de- 
Mimlrini;  of  it,  used  to  mv  to  Luther — 
"  Hn»thor,  bn>ther,  gi>  to*  vour  cell  and 
my.  •  The  Lonl  U>  men.Mful.' "  He 
wrt»to  M<fr\*fkili*^  (a  hi»t*.yry  of  the 
t](«nnan  churehen,  e»|H?cially  in  Sax- 
ony, founded  in  the  age  of  Charle- 
nmirne«)  Tologno,  1574.  8%o.  Ilutorug 
St.nmh\r  iiftfi  xiii.  Fninof.  1575.  HU- 
Uttixp  \\nhhtii%\r  lihr*  xiv.  Francf.  1575. 
rAn»N*<\iN  (ifHthm  ^^7>l4'll/^k>lkl/illlN, 
fDonnmrk.  S\%tHlen,  and  Nor^av,) 
Vmuof.  1^75,  All  thi^»  are  pnAi- 
liltod  by  the  /M«/«^jr  tUfmivtUonm*y  till 
pureed  of  thoii*  bertvy. 

John  Sti'lU,  a  Vont  tian  pries^t, wrote 
in    tho   your    15(W,   (\>M«iii<'ii/4irtMiii   de 

vHM :  fr«un  St.  IVtorto  a.  o,  1505, 
i>riiit<nl.  V(uiiH\  1M)7»  »»d  1650,  d4mo. 
lit*  (Inivil  Uiit  tell  all  ho  knew. 

hnniiNnuN  ('i*nHjtUH,  a  IVmiinioan  of 
Louibnnly,  |»ubUiduHi  a.  i>.  150H,  a 
lUNillx  oouuuontnry  on  Job  ;  with  »«.»- 
viMiil  thoulogioul  i^j^saN"*.  Ho  diinl  a.d. 
lAKl. 

Fninolii  X intents,  [(louwilo  \imene« 
do  Ciiinritm,]  a  S|uiniar\l,  nobly  boni 
but  of  a  riulnetnl  familvl  at  AleaU  [at 
rortlelHKunu K  a.d.  1437  I143(i],  and 
woll  oduouttMl  for  the  minuitry,  at  Al- 
i^altl,  (whnv  ho  whm  taught  granunar,) 
and  SahuuMUon,  (whoiv  ho  \va»  idactnl 
a(  fimrtiMMi )  After  viMiting  Italy,  and 
lUliiig  Nonio  minor  oooliHiiaHtioal  0(^1*08, 
btt  fornnok  th(>  worUl,  b(H*auie  a  Fran- 
eUonn  (OlMttTvantinol  monk  [fmr]  at 
Toledo,  I  whoiv  a  HUiuTb  pile  wu8  thon 
enu'thig  for  that  ntriet  onler  by  Fer- 
dinand ajul  iHabolIa  :  ho  then  a«ttiumed 
(he  nnnn«  of  FranoiR,  after  the  founder 
of  luM  onlur,  and  building  a  little  her- 
mitage with  hi8  own  hands]  retired  to 
a  »wn|uwt*»ivd  hjhU  ;  In^caine  an  abbot, 
eonfi^HHor  to  tpiotm  Itiabella  in  1492, 
provincial  of  his  onler,  archbishop  of 
Toledo  A.D.  1495,  high  chancellor  of 
the  empire, inquisitor-general  of  Spain; 
founded  the  university  of  Alcalli  {Com- 
jplvtum)  in  1500,  [opened  in  July,  1508 ;] 
woi*  regent  of  the  prince,  and  prott>ctop 
of  the  empire  in  1506  ;  cardinal  in 
1507  ;  ruled  all  Spain  from  a.  d.  1515  ; 
and  died  7th  Novem.  1517  ;  aged  80. 
He  was  learned,  and  a  great  promoter 
of  learning  ;  an  austere  monk,  a  sound 


I, 


catholic,  an  able  statesman,  and  a 
bene£sctor  of  his  country.  His  great 
work  was  the  Complutensian  Polyglot 
Bible,  in  vi.  vols.  foL  printed  at  AlcaU 
(Qmolutum)  a.d.  1501 — 1515  ;  on 
whicn  he  expended  50,000  crowns, 
employed  a  great  number  of  the  best 
scholars,  and  had  the  best  manuscripts 
from  the  Vatican  library.  ["  It  was 
not  brought  to  an  end  till  1517,  fifteen 
years  after  its  commencement,  uid  a 
few  months  only  before  tiie  death  of  its 
illustrious  projector.'*  Prescott's  jP^r- 
dimtnd  and  Itabdla,  iii.  303.— £tf.] 

Alphonsus  Zamora,  a  Spanish  Jew, 
and  rabbi,  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  employed  by  cardinal  Ximenes  on 
bis  Polyglot  Bible.  He  flourished  a.d. 
1506.  He  was  the  chief  writer  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Polyglot,  contain- 
ing the  Apparatus  for  understanding 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan 
of  the  Old  Testament.  He  also  wrote 
another  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  concise 
Lexicon,  and  a  treatise  on  Hebrew 
points  ;  together  with  a  letter  to  the 
Jews  ;  all  printed  at  Alcali,  1626.  4to. 

Philippus  Decius,  LLJ).  a  famoas 
Italian  professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Pisa, 
and  other  places  ;  who  died  a.  d.  1535^ 
aged  above  80.  In  1511,  he  gave  an 
opinion,  that  a  general  coimcil  may  be 
called  without  the  consent  of  the  pope  ; 
an  opinion  which  he  defended  at  length. 
He  wrote  also  extensive  commentaries 
on  Canon  Law,  which  were  printed. 

Thomas  Radinus,  called  Todiscus, 
an  Italian  Dominican  of  Piacenza,  an 
acute  theologian,  and  a  distinguished 
poet  and  orator  ;  flourished  a.  d.  1510. 
Ho  wrote  IV  Pulckritudine  Am9UB ; 
Abif$sm*  Sid^ralis;  an  Oration  against 
Luther  ;  and  another  against  Melanc- 
thon. 

Cyprianus  Benetus,  a  Spanish  Do- 
minican professor  of  theology  at  Paris, 
A.D.  1511.  He  wrote  several  tracts 
re^peoting  the  papal  power,  and  some 
other  thingft. 

Marcus  Vigerus,  a  Ligurian  D<mu- 
nican,  professor  of  theology  at  Padua 
and  Rome,  bishop  of  Sinigaglia,  and  a 
cardinal :  died  a.  d.  1516  ;  aged  70. 
He  wrote  \*arious  treatises  respecting 
the  death  of  Christ  ;  printed,  Douay, 
1607,  two  vols. 

John  Aventinus,  bom  in  Bavaria 
A.D.  1466,  studied  at  Ingolstadt  and 
Paris  ;   became  a  finished    scholar  ; 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY    OF    RELIGION    AND    THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  Cormpt  state  of  religion. — §  2.  Witnefees  for  the  tmth  every  where. — 
§  3.  Commotions  in  Bohemia. — §  4.  The  Hussite  war.  Its  conductors. — §  5. 
The  Galixtines. — §  6.  The  Taborites. — §  7*  The  Bohemian  commotions  ter- 
minated.— §  8.  Expositors  of  the  Scriptures. — §  9.  The  dogmatic  and  moral 
theologians  much  disliked. — §  10.  Especially  by  the  well  educated. — §  11.  And 
by  the  Mystics. — §  12.  Polemic  theology.— §  13.  Schism  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  not  yet  healed. — §  14.  ControTersies  among  the  Latins. 

§  1.  That  the  public  religion  of  the  Latins  no  longer  con- 
tained any  thing  to  recommend  it  to  the  esteem  of  the  pious 
and  well  disposed,  is  a  fact  so  well  attested,  that  even  those 
who  have  the  strongest  inclination,  dare  not  deny  it.  And 
among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  the  state  of  religion  was  not 
much  better.  Nearly  the  whole  worship  of  God  consisted  in 
ceremonies ;  and  those  in  a  great  measure  puerile  and  silly. 
The  .sermons  that  were  occasionally  addressed  to  the  people, 
were  not  only  destitute  of  taste  and  good  sense,  but  also  of 
religion  and  piety;  and  on  the  contrary,  were  stuffed  with 
&bles  and  nauseous  fictions  \  And  he  was  accounted  a  well- 
informed  and  pious  christian,  among  the  Latins,  who  reverenced 
the  clergy,  and  especially  the  head  of  that  body,  the  Roman 
pontiff;  who  secured  the  favours  of  the  saints,  by  frequent 
offerings  to  them,  that  is,  to  their  temples,  and  to  their  priests ; 


taught  the  classics  at  Vienna,  Ingol- 
Btadt,  and  Munich  ;  intimate  with 
Erasmus.  At  the  instigation  and  ex- 
pense of  the  princes  of  Bavaria,  he 
irrote  AnnaUs  Boiorum  lilfris  vii.  (from 
the  earliest  times  to  a.  d.  1460.)  In- 
Kolst.  1554,  fol.  and  enlarged,  Basil, 
1580,  f'J.  He  died  a.d.  1534  ;  aged 
68.  His  Annals  arc  prohibited  by  the 
/»</<jr  E^rpunjaioriut,  till  purged  of 
their  here»i**s. 

Peter  Galatinus,  an  Italian  converted 
Jew,  a  Franciscan,  doctor  of  theology, 
and  Apostolic  p<enitentiary  ;  flourished 


A.  D.  1516  ;  died  after  a.  d.  1532.  He 
wrote  a  Dialogue  between  Galatuius, 
Capnio,  and  liocstratus,  entitled  (Jpus 
de  Arcanis  Catholioce  VerUtit'u ;  chiefly 
borrowed  from  Raymund  Martini's 
PHgio  Fidei  ;  printed  often  ;  c.  g. 
Francf.  1672,  fol.     Tr,] 

*  [For  a  full  account  of  the  preach- 
ers, and  tlio  Kubjccts  and  raodcH  of 
preaching  in  this  centun',  See  C.  F. 
Ammon's  Getch'ichfe  der  j/omilftik,  vol. 
i.  Gotting.  1804.  8vo.  al»o  with  the  title 
Gt9ck,  der  praktuchen  Theotogk.  Tr.] 


mho  attended  the  sobtd  ikes  and  teiiauuoies ;  and  ifho  had, 
nrjreavcr.  mooey  gnoodi  to  bar  rrmwBinn  of  sins  from  the 
Bamiah  Tea3a^  If  be^^ond  tUs^  a  person  noir  and  then 
pnetxaed  some  atniiiti  tovaids  his  bodr,  he  was  aeemmted 
cwrifipfitlT  a  child  of  God.  Venr  fev  were  aUe  and  &poBed 
to  attjuiie  jost  ynems  of  refigion.  to  brii^  their  hearts  to 
aeeoffd  vith  the  f  eeepto  of  Cint,  and  to  make  the  hcdy 
aciipliues  their  comeeDor;  and  those  ifho  did  so,  with  diffi- 
cnkr  escaped  vith  their  fii^es. 

§  S.  This  most  wretched  stale  of  things  was  seen,  by  wise 
and  r^^;ioQs  persons,  io  ahoosl  aB  the  coontries  of  the  West ; 
and  ther  endearoiired  to  alienate  the  eriL  thmi^  in  difier»it 
wajs.  In  Engtand  and  Scotland,  the  fidlowefs  of  WkU^ 
who  were  bfanded  with  the  odioos  name  of  LdUafdM,  coo- 
tinned  to  censure  the  decisions  of  the  pcmtifi,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  dergj '.  The  WaUem§g$i,  though  oppressed  and  pose- 
cuted  on  aD  sides,  did  not  cease  to  prodaim  aloud,  from  thdr 
remote  vaDejs  and  hidii^-pbces^  that  succour  must  be  aAnrded 
to  rdigion  and  piety,  now  almost  extinct.  Even  in  Italy  itsdf, 
Jerome  Satomarola^  among  others,  as9»ted  that  Bome  was  a 
second  Babylon ;  and  had  many  to  support  him.  But  as  most 
of  the  priests,  together  with  the  mcMiks,  well  understood  that 
every  diminution  of  the  public  ignorance,  superstition  and  foDy, 
would  prove  an  equal  detraction  from  their  emoluments  and 
honours,  they  strenuously  opposed  aD  reformation;  and  by 
fire  and  sword,  enjoined  silence  and  inaction  on  these  trouble- 
some censors. 

§  3.  The  religious  dissensions  and  controversies  in  Bohemia, 
which  originated  from  Join  ffuss  and  JacobeUusde  Misa^  broke 
out  into  a  fierce  and  deadly  war,  after  the  lamentable  death 
of  Hum  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  at  Constance.  The  friends  of 
Hum  and  defenders  of  the  [sacramental]  cup,  being  variously 
persecuted  by  the  adherents  to  the  Roman  ponti£&,  selected  a 
high  and  rugged  mountain  in  the  district  of  Bechin,  where 
they  held  their  religious  meetings,  and  celebrated  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  both  elemenU.     This  mountain  they  called  Taiory 

»  See  David  WUkiwi's  C;>i«7t«a  Mag-     Anth.  Wood's  AiUiq.  Onm.  torn.  i.  p. 
iu€  BrUaHnuE  et    Hibertnof,    torn.  iv.     202.  204,  &c 
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from  the  tenia  under  which  they  first  lived  there,  and  after- 
wards adorned  with  fortifications  and  a  regular  city.  And  now 
proceeding  further,  they  put  themselves  under  Nicholas  of 
Hnssinetz,  lord  of  the  place  where  ffuss  was  bom,  and  the 
celebrated  John  Ziska^  a  knight  of  Bohemia,  and  a  man  of 
great  valour;  that  under  these  leaders  they  might  avenge  the 
death  of  John  Hun  and  Jerome^  upon  the  fHends  of  the  Boman 
pontifl^  and  obtain  the  liberty  of  worshipping  Gh)d  in  a  difierent 
manner  fix>m  that  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  Bomiah 
church.  Nicholas  died  in  the  year  1420,  and  left  2!isla  alone 
to  oominand  this  continually  augmenting  company.  In  the 
first  conflicts,  and  at  the  commencement  of  greater  evils,  a.  d. 
1419,  the  Bohemian  king  and  emperor,  Wenceslaus^  was  re- 
moved by  death. 

g  4.  His  successor,  the  emperor  Bigismund^  employed  edicts, 
arms,  and  penal  statutes,  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close ;  and  he 
put  many  of  the  Hussites  to  a  miserable  death.  Hence,  in  the 
year  1420,  the  Bohemians  revolted  firom  him,  and  under  John 
Ziska  made  war  upon  him.  This  Ziska^  though  blind,  so 
managed  the  war,  as  to  render  his  very  name  terrible  to  his 
foes.  On  the  death  of  Ziska^  a.  d.  1424,  a  large  part  of  the 
Hussites  chose  Procopius  Basa  for  their  leader ;  who  was  like- 
wise an  energetic  man,  and  successfully  managed  the  cause  of 
his  party.  On  both  sides,  many  things  were  done  ferociously 
and  cruelly,  and  which  were  altogether  inhuman.  For  the 
combatants,  though  they  differed  in  most  of  their  opinions  in 
regard  to  religion  and  religious  worship,  yet  both  held  the 
common  principle,  that  the  enemies  of  true  religion  might 
justly  be  assailed  with  arms,  and  be  extirpated  with  fire  and 
8woid.  The  Bohemians,  in  particular,  who  contended  that 
ffuss  had  been  unjustly  committed  to  the  flames  at  Constance, 
still  admitted,  in  general,  that  corruptors  of  religion  and  here- 
tics, ought  to  be  subjected  to  capital  punishments:  Ifttss^  how- 
ever, they  maintained,  was  no  heretic.  In  this  war,  there  was  on 
both  sides  so  great  ferocity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which 
exceeded  in  cruelty,  and  in  the  multitude  of  abominable  deeds. 

§  5.  All  the  avengers  of  the  death  of  ffuss  were  in  har- 
mony, at  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  at  least  they  had  the 
same  views,  and  made  the  same  demands.     But  when  their 
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number  was  increased,  and  multitudes  of  all  sorts  of  persons 
joined  their  standard,  great  dissension  arose  among  ihesn  on 
many  points;  and  in  the  year  1420,  this  produced  an  open 
schism,  dividing  the  body  into  two  principal  factions,  the 
Calixtines^  and  the  Taborites.  The  former,  or  Calixtines^  who 
derived  their  name  firom  the  cup  (calix)^  which  they  wished  to 
have  restored  in  the  eucharist,  were  of  more  moderate  views, 
and  did  not  wish  to  have  the  old  constitution  and  government 
of  the  church  overturned,  or  the  religion  of  their  progenitors 
changed.  All  that  they  required,  was  comprehended  in  these 
four  wishes : — I.  That  the  word  of  God  might  be  preached  in 
its  purity  and  simplicity  to  the  people : — II.  That  the  sacred 
supper  might  be  administered  in  both  the  elements: — III.  That 
the  clergy  might  be  recalled  from  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power, 
to  a  life  and  conduct  becoming  the  successors  of  the  apostles : 
— IV.  That  the  greater  or  mortal  sins  might  be  duly  punished. 
Yet  those  who  confined  themselves  within  these  limits,  were 
not  free  from  disagreements.  In  particular,  there  was  a  great 
contest  among  them  respecting  the  Lord'*s  Supper.  For  James 
de  Misa^  the  author  of  the  doctrine  that  the  sacred  supper 
should  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  maintained  that  the 
sacramental  elements  should  be  presented  to  infants ;  and 
many  followed  his  views ;  but  others  were  for  refusing  infants 
the  sacred  supper '. 

§  6.  The  Taborites,  who  derived  their  name  from  mount 
Tabor,  made  far  more  extensive  demands.  For  they  would 
have  religion,  and  the  government  of  the  church,  both  restored 
to  their  original  simplicity ;  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  put 
down  ;  and  the  Romish  form  of  worship  abolished :  in  short, 
they  wished  for  an  entirely  new  church  and  commonwealth,  in 
which  Christ  himself  should  reign,  and  every  thing  be  con- 
ducted according  to  divine  dictation.  In  this,  their  principal 
teachers,  Martin  Loquis,  a  Moravian,  and  his  associates,  were 
so  extravagant,  as  to  indulge  themselves  in  fanatical  dreams, 
and  to  disseminate  and  teach  publicly,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
about  to  descend,  to  purge  away  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
with  fire  and  sword ;  and  other  similar  fictions.    On  this  party 

^  Sec  B^ziiiius, />iarttfm  Hiufsitkum,  p.  130^  &c. 
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alone,  fall  all  the  horrid  deeds,  the  murders,  plunderings,  and 
burnings,  which  have  been  charged  upon  the  Hussites,  and 
upon  their  leaders,  Ziska  and  Procopius.  At  least,  a  great 
portion  of  this  class  had  imbibed  ferocious  sentiments,  and 
breathed  nothing  but  war  and  blood  against  their  enemies  *. 

§  7.  The  council  of  Basil,  a.  d.  1433,  attempted  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dreadful  war  in  Bohemia;  and  for  this  purpose 
invited  the  Bohemians  to  the  council.  They  appeared  by 
their  envoys ;  among  whom  their  general  Procopius  was  one'. 
But  after  much  discussion,  the  Bohemians  returned  home, 
nothing  being  accomplished.  The  Calixtines  were  not  averse 
from  peace :  but  the  Taborites  could  not  be  moved  at  aU  to 
yield.  Aft;erwards,  jEneas  Sylvius,  who,  with  others,  was  sent 
by  the  council  into  Bohemia,  manned  the  matter  more  suc- 
cessfully. For  by  granting  the  use  of  the  cup  to  the  Calixtines, 
which  was  the  chief  object  of  their  wishes,  he  reconciled  them 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  with  the  other  party,  the  Taborites, 
neither  the  shrewdness  and  eloquence  of  Sylvius,  nor  the 
numberless  menaces,   sufferings,   and  persecutions,  to  which 

*  I  will  here  transcribe  some  of  the  lished^  though  mutilated,  by  Jo.  Peter 

TaJbariU  sentiments  which  Laur.  Byzi-  a   Lndewig,  in  his  Bdiquio!   Manu- 

nias  has  Caithfully  stated,  in  his Diancfm  9oriptor.  torn.  vi.  and  also  Beausobre's 

hum/iatm,  p.  203,  Slc.    ^  All  the  op-  SupplhHent  a  l*Hi9t<nre  de  la  Guard 

posere  of  Ckritt'i  law  ought  to  perish  det  iltutiies ;  Lausanne,  1745.  4to. 
with  the  seven  last  plagues,  to  inflict         ^  [The  Bohemians  appeared  at  Con- 

which   the  faithful  are  to  be  called  stance,  300  men  on  horseback  ;  among 

forth.      In    this   time  of    vengeance,  whom  were,  besides  Procopius,  Wil- 

Ckriit  is  not  to  be  imitated  in  his  mild-  liam  Cosca,  John  Rockyzanus,  a  Calix- 

ness  and  pity  towards  those  sinners,  tine  priest,  Nicholas  Galaccus,  a  Ta- 

but  in  his  zeal,  and  fury,  and  just  re-  borite  priest,  and  Peter  Anglicus.     In 

tribotion.     In  this  time  of  vengeance,  the  name  of  their  countrymen,  they 

every  believer,  even  a  presbyter,  how-  proposed  the  four  following  articles  : — 

ever  spiritual,  it  aceurtedy  if  he  with-  I.  Whoever  would  be  saved,  must  re- 

kUds  ki§  titaUrial  npord/rom  A^  Uood  of  ceive  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds.     II. 

tke  advertaries  of  Christ's  law  ;  for  he  Temporal  authority   is  forbidden    to 

(m*jht  to  troiA  and  tartctify  his  hands  in  the  clergy,  by  the  divine  law.     III. 

thkr  blood."     From  men  of  such  senti-  The   preaching  of  the  word  of   God 

Dients,  who  could  expect  anything  of  should  be  free  to  every  man.     IV. 

e<|uity,  instice,  or  kindness  ? — On  this  Public  crimes  must  by  no  means  go 

moKt  calamitous  war,  besides  the  an-  unpunished.      On  these  points,    four 

cient    writers,    Sylvius,    Theobaldus,  Bohemian  divines  and  four  members 

Cochlufus,  and  others,  James  Lenfant  of  the  council  disputed  for  fifty  days, 

has    written    an    appropriate   work  ;  Their  speeches  may  be  seen  in  Har- 

Ilistoire    </<■    la    Guerre    det    Humtety  duin's  Concilia^  tom.  viii.  p.  1655,  &c. 

Amrtvrd.   1731.  2  vols.  4to.     But  to  The  council  answered  their  demands 

this   8}iould    be   added,  a   work    that  so   eiiuivocally,  that   they  deemed  it 

I^'iifant  did  not  consult,  Laur.  Byzi-  expedient  to  break  off  the  negotiation 

uius,  JMiirium  Bflli  Hmsiiici ;  a  tract  and  return  home.    ^hl.'\ 
writt**ii  with  great  fidelity,  and  pub- 
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they  were  afterwards  exposed,  eooM  aimfl  anr  tliii^.  From 
this  time,  howerer,  tber  regobted  both  th»r  religioQ  mod  their 
discipline,  more  dkcreetty  and  smtablr  :  ahandoned  war ;  dis- 
carded those  tenets  which  were  at  Tariance  with  genuine  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  rejected  and  exdoded  aD  those  niio  wme  ^ther 
beside  themsdves,  or  oi  base  tires  and  condoct  *.  These  are 
those  Bokemiam  Breiirmk,  or,  as  they  wne  called  by  th^ 
enemies,  Piceards,  i.  e.  Beghardg^  who  at  the  time  of  tJie  re- 
formaticm  entered  into  alliance  with  LfttAer  and  his  associates, 
and  whose  posterity  still  exist  in  Pdand  and  in  some  other 
countries. 

§  8.  In  most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  volnme,  ¥^om 
this  age  produced  in  abundance,  th^re  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
mended, except  their  good  intentions.  Those  who  relied  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  did  not  plunder  firom  the  writings  of 
their  predecessors,  amused,  or  rather  beguiled  their  readers, 
with  what  were  called  mystical^  anagogical^  and  allegorical  con- 
templations. At  the  head  of  all  the  interpreters,  stood  A  Iphmsus 
TagtattUy  bishop  of  Avila ;  whose  ponderous  volumes  on  the 
holy  scriptures  are  extant,  but  contain  nothing  remarkable, 
except  a  prodigious  amount  of  book.  Laurentius  Valla^  by 
his  little  book  of  critical  and  grammatical  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament^  did  more  for  the  cause  of  sacred  literature  ;  for  he 
there  showed  subsequent  interpreters  how  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties that  attend  the  reading  and  understanding  of  the 
sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  add  here,  that  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  as  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain, 
the  holy  scriptures  were  translated  into  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages ;  which  portended  a  great  change  in  the  prevailing 
religion,  and  a  reformation  of  it,  from  the  sources  of  religious 
knowledge. 

g  9.  In   the   theological  schools,  those  almost  exclusively 

*  See  Adrian  Regenvolscius,  Hit-  8th  book  of  it  was  printed  at  Amsterd. 
ioria  EccUm,  Pnmneiar.  Slaconioar.  1649. 8vo.  [See  also  Jo.  Theo.  Els- 
lib,  ii.  cap.  8.  p.  165.  Joaoh.  Camera-  ner*8  Dissertations  relative  to  the 
riuR.  JlUtorica  Niuratio  de  Fratrum  creed,  the  usages,  and  the  history  of 
EeeUtiit  in  lUJuinia^  Morana,  et  Polo-  the  Bohemian  Brethren  ;  in  Dan. 
niti,  lloidclb.  16()A.  4to.  Jo.  Lasitius,  Gerdes  MitoeUanea  Qroningana,  tom. 
HiMoria  /•'ivi/rum  Jiokemieorum ;  which  vi.  vii.  and  viii.  TV.] 
I  havo  hofoiv  me  in  manuscript  :  the 
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reigned,  who  loaded  the  memory  with  dialectical  terms  and 
distinctions,  in  order  to  dispute  in  a  regular  manner  on  divine 
subjects ;  which,  however,  they  did  not  understand.  Very  few 
remained  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  demonstrate  the  doc>- 
trines  and  precepts  of  religion  by  the  declarations  of  the  sacred 
volume  and  of  the  ancient  divines.  Yet  there  were  wise  and 
learned  men  who  did  not  fail  to  discern  the  bxits  of  the  pre- 
valent mode  of  teaching ;  and  who  pronounced  it  destructive 
to  religion  and  piety.  Hence,  various  plans  were  formed,  by 
different  persons,  for  either  abolishing  or  reforming  it :  and  the 
schdastics  had  no  small  number  of  enemies.  The  mystics,  of 
wh<Hn  we  are  presently  to  speak,  were  of  opinion  that  all  this 
kind  of  wisdom  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  christian  church. 
Others,  who  were  more  moderate,  thought  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  su{^;Nre88ed,  but  that  vain  and  idle  questions  should 
be  excluded,  the  delirious  rage  for  wrangling  and  disputation  be 
restrained,  and  the  scholastic  subtlety  be  seasoned  and  tem- 
pered with  the  mystic  simplicity.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
great  Jokn  Genon^  who  is  known  to  have  been  assiduous  in 
correcting  the  faults  of  the  scholastic  tribe '.  Of  the  same 
opinion  was  Nicholas  Cusanus^  whose  tract  on  learned  ignorance 
is  still  extant ;  and  likewise  Peter  de  AUiaeOy  Savonarola^  and 
others. 

§  10.  The  restorers  of  the  belles  lettres  and  elegant  com- 
position, were  no  less  hostile  to  the  wrangling  tribe.  Yet  they 
did  not  all  possess  the  same  views.  For  some  of  them  treated 
the  discipline  of  the  schools  with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and 
thought  it  deserved  to  be  banished  altogether,  as  being  nuga- 
tory and  pernicious  to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  But  others 
thought  it  might  indeed  be  suffered  to  exist,  but  that  it  ought 
to  be  exhibited  with  the  charms  of  eloquence  and  a  purer 
diction.  Of  this  class  was  Patd  Cortesius^  who  composed  a 
q>lendid  work  on  the  Sentences ;  in  which,  as  he  says,  he  united 
eloquence  with  theology,  and  explained  the  principal  subtleties 


^  Rich.  Simon's  LeUm  CJtoisUif  torn.  GeTaan*»M€ikodmM  ThtologiamStudendi ; 

ii  p.  269.  and  CrUim^e  de  la  BUttio-  in  Jo.  Launoi's  Hittoria  Gymncuii  No- 

tkiqiu  EedtM.  |Mur  M.  Dupin,  torn.  L  p.  rarreni,  in  his  0pp.  torn.  iv.  P.  i.  p. 

491.     Jsc.  Thonuunns,  Chrig%ne»  Histor.  3S0,  &c. 
PkUof.   p.    56.   and    especially,   John 
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i>£  ziat  scoci^dirs  n  a  po&sitiiti  sniie  «^«oiiip»tiao  *.  But  the 
df^^lTis  re  iI  iht*se  p«!!r9:iii&  wisr?  resecefi  br  the  Tcnr  powerfbl 
nxf&i^riun?  :c  !ixe  r'^:izximiaii&  ami  Fnacseaos ;  who  exedied  in 
chs>  5c«r^%?  :r  afitrrxintr-  ^^*i  ^J  wrmlii  noc  sofier  the  g^ry 
tbfv  b^i  3c*:air^L  by  wTan*jTr*x  aad  OKspcitiiig.  to  become 


§  II.  ^^Itile  thie  7C^«.iiKo:s  v^fr^  tins  ankmg  in  the  esti- 
nxadoa  oc  snec  :c  j^fQiiss.  ihe  wj^rVy  v^f«  gaming  strength, 
acd  obcanifrc  msinr  irkio^  aad  jopp^ctersL  And  there  were 
amoc^  thieci  s^vif nl  ex^iLfccc  jmau  vifei>  eaa  be  taxed  wHh  but 
ft:  V  or*  the  imhs  of  tbi:  k==«i  -.^  ^.^ccrme  which  thev  followed ; 
$uch  ;fe$  n^f/tusf  i  lif»v^  the  aizth*.Y  of  the  Tinloaia  Germa- 
«u*i4«  wtuoh  w^feii  ov^ncaeoded  bT  L*Uitfr  hhnaelf;  dbo  Lamr. 
j9ifr\ini',9Mt^  J^n/tM^  Si*cvm^r*ii§^  azkl  ochas.  Yet  there  were 
«>chef  mystKrsik  *s  rr.^-wi^  FfrnnnvL  H^ry  ffarpiiut^  and 
/HT^.tn^V«  ox  Sktma.  in  viiKci  we  misst  earefiillT  sepaiate 
ftxMni  the  ("nxvpc^  of  drrEoe  wisdocn.  soch  things  as  they 
doriwii  ArvHti  an  o^*rH»x<-n«=d  insicmatioci.  and  from  that 
I>i<Htrfiit^  ymhKHsx  all  the  m^f^tics  feld  in  reTerence.  The 
m\^ic^  ^>Hrv  akWd  acu:^^  the  anaiffcs  of  the  dialecticians, 
partly  bv  the  I^cof&ft>t5^  who  wef^  now  in  hi^  credit  in 
se^vral  {4act^  atad  jvirtly  by  certain  wfee  and  r^^ioos  men, 
whi>  wcrv  ihetii>*:m>5i  onamenrs  :o  the  schoob.  For  the 
formor  exioUovi  D\^m%s  as  K'uti  of  their  way  of  thinHng ; 
and  $oaio  oven  ov^nunonrtxi  upon  ^^>tm,  as  Jfewvi/i'w  /YriiiiM, 
that  high  ornament  of  the  Pbtcaio  school.  The  btter  advised, 
and  in  £»ct  anempted.  a  cv>njuiKtic«i  of  the  two  kinds  of 
theology:  as  JfiAm  i^non  -.Vu-ri^Aw  CuMmits  Diomwsim*  the 
Carthusian,  and  others. 

§  1 2.  Men  of  talents  now  bbouiv\i  much  more  than  before, 
to  confirm  and  estabhsh  the  troth  and  divinity  of  the  christian 
religion  in  genoid,  against  all  the  a^^ohs  of  its  adversaries. 
Tins  is  evinced  by  the  works  pii>iuced  ;  such  as  the  treatse 
on  the  Tmik  of  ike  Ckriiiian  B^lwlon  by  Mar^ili^  Finmus,  the 

«/  .J*,r^  prinu^IUioie,  1512,  and  Besides  his  comnwntvr  oo  the  Sen- 

UttfBl,  1513,  fol.     [He  was  of  Drnfau-  teoecs  of  Lombard,  be' wrote  a  Dia- 

tia,    yryom^ynnms    apo^^Jicms     under  logne  c««ccniuur  leanied  men,  which 

Alexander    W.   and    Pins    III.  and  wa*  fim   printed  at  FTorvnee,  1734. 

bMh'/p  of  Irbino,  and  died  in  1510.  Scif.] 
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Triwmpk  of  ike  Cnm  by  Jerome  Sawmarola^  the  Natural 
Theology  ct  Baymtmd  de  Sabumde^  and  other  traets  of  similar 
character.  Against  both  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  Alpkomeo 
ifa/^m  contended  in  his  ^ortoA'ifttfm^uM:  against  the  former 
(mly,  Jaimee  Perezius  and  Jerome  de  St.  Foi ;  and  against  the 
ktter  only,  Join  de  Turrecremata.  And  that  these  laboars 
were  needed,  wiD  not  be  questioned  by  one  ^o  is  aware 
that  the  Aristotelians  in  Italy  had  not  a  little  unsettled  the 
foundations  of  all  religion  in  their  schook ;  that  the  senseless 
jangling  of  the  scholastics  had  produced,  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  crafty,a  contempt  for  aD  rehgion ;  and  that  the  Jews  and 
Saracens  lived  intermingled,  in  one  place  and  another,  with  the 
Christians. 

§  13.  Of  the  Yain  and  fruitless  endeavours  of  the  Grreeks 
and  Latins  to  terminate  their  disagreements,  we  have  already 
q)oken.  After  the  councfl  of  Florence,  and  the  violation  of 
the  agreement  by  the  Ghreebs,  Nieolaus  V.,  indeed,  again  ex- 
horted them  to  a  union :  but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear :  and  three 
years  after  this  last  letter,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks.  And  the  ponti£&,  in  all  their  consultations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  union,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire,  have 
found  the  Greek  bishops  more  obdurate  and  untractable  than 
they  were  before.  For  there  had  grown  up,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks,  a  hatred  of  the  Latins,  and  especially  of  the  pon- 
ti&;  because  they  believed  that^the  evils  they  experienced 
from  their  Turkish  tyrants,  might  have  been  repelled,  if  the 
Latin  ponti£b  and  kings  had  not  refused  to  bring  them  succour 
against  the  Turks.  As  oft;en,  therefore,  as  they  deplore  their 
misfortunes,  so  often  also  they  throw  blame  on  the  Latins 
for  their  insensibility  and  their  fatal  tardiness  to  afford  them 
succour  in  distress. 

§  14.  Among  the  Latins,  not  to  mention  several  minor  con- 
tests, there  was  brought  up  again  the  celebrated  controversy 
reBpeetiDg  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  worship  of  it ;  which 
had  been  moved  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans, 
in  the  preceding  century,  a.  d.  1351,  at  Barcelona;  and  had 
not  been  decided  by  Clement  VI.*    James  of  Marchia,  a  cele- 

*  La.  Wadding's  AnnaUt  Minor,  Scriptoret  PrcediccU,  torn.  L  p.  650,  &c. 
torn.  ziii.  p.  68,  &c.    Jac.   Echard's 
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brated  Franciscan,  a.  d.  1462,  tangfat  publicly  at  Brixen  m  a 
sermon  to  the  people,  that  the  blood  shed  by  Ckrisi  was 
distinct  from  his  divine  nature ;  and  of  course  that  it  onglit 
not  to  receive  divine  honours,  or  the  worship  caDed  lairia^ 
The  contrary  opinion  was  espoused  by  the  Dominicans.  Hence 
James  of  Brixen,  the  inquisitor,  arraigned  that  Franciscan 
upon  a  charge  of  heresy.  The  pontiff  Pius  II.,  attempted  in 
vain  to  suppress  this  controversy  at  the  outset ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  ordered  it  to  be  investigated  by  some  selected  theolo- 
gians. But  there  were  many  obstacles,  especially  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  two  orders  who  made  this  a  party  question 
between  them,  that  prevented  any  final  decision.  Therefore, 
after  many  altercations  and  disputes,  Pius  II.,  in  the  year 
1464,  imposed  silence  on  both  the  contending  parties; 
declaring  that  both  opinions  might  be  tolerated  until  tiie  vicar 
of  Christ  should  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  examining 
the  subject,  and  determining  which  was  the  most  correct 
opinion.  Such  an  opportunity  the  pontiffe  have  not  yet 
found  •. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES. 
$  I.  Rites  of  the  Greeks.— §  2.  Rites  of  the  Latins. 

55  1.  What  sort  of  rites  the  Greeks  deemed  necessary  in  the 
wornhip  of  (ilod,  may  be  learned  from  the  treatise  of  Simeon  of 
TlM^Ksaloiiica  on  llet^sies  and  Rites '.  From  this  book  it  is 
ovidtnit,  that  true  rt^ligion  being  lost,  a  sort  of  splendid  shadow 
wuH  HulwtitutiHl  in  its  plac»o;  and  that  every  part  of  worship 
was  oaloultttiHl  for  «how,  and  to  gratify  the  eyes  and  the  senses 
of  tlio  |HH>plo.  They,  indiMHl,  offered  reasons  for  all  the  c«re- 
nuinios  and  rt>^ilatioiw  wliich  wore  called  sacred.     But  in  all 

»!  ^^'•^yjiJK**  •^•••M/r».Wi,i,»riiii»,tom.         '  The  contents  of  it  are  stated  by 
**"    IV  *!•*>.  ***•     Nalal.   Alexaniier,     Jtv    Alb.    Fabricius,  BiUkik.  Oram, 
Hi  *^v*#,  iwe.  w.  p.  17,  vol.  xiv.  p.  W. 
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these  expositions  of  the  reason  of  the  ceremonies,  though  there 
is  something  of  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  yet  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  truth  and  good  sense.  The  origin  of  the  numerous 
rites,  by  which  the  native  beauty  of  religion  is  obscured  rather 
than  adorned,  is  involved  in  uncertainty,  and  not  very  honour- 
aUe :  and  those  who  attempted  to  add  splendour  to  them  by 
taxing  their  own  ingenuity,  were  commonly  forsaken  by  their 
wits  at  the  time  of  the  attempt. 

§  2.  Among  the  Latins,  though  all  good  men  wished  for  a 
diminution  of  the  multitude  of  ceremonies,  feast-days,  sacred 
(daces,  and  other  mintUicB^  yet  the  pontiffi»  considered  it  their 
duty  to  enact  new  laws  and  regulations  respecting  them.  In 
the  year  1456,  CaUxiua  III.,  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  by  the  Turkish  emperor 
Mahomet  II.,  ordered  the  festival  of  Ghrist^s  trcmsfiguration^ 
which  had  previously  been  celebrated  in  some  provinces  by 
private  authority,  to  be  religiously  observed  over  the  whole 
Latin  world*.  In  the  year  1476,  Sixtus  IV.,  by  a  special 
edict,  promised  remission  of  sins  to  those  who  should  reli- 
giously keep,  firom  year  to  year,  the  memorial  of  the  immacun 
late  conception  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  No  preceding  pontiff  had 
thought  proper  to  ordain  any  thing  on  the  subject*.  The 
other  additions  that  were  made,  to  the  worship  of  the  holy 
Virgin,  to  the  public  and  private  prayers,  to  the  sale  of  itidul- 
gences^  &c.*  are  better  omitted  than  enumerated  particularly. 


'  [This  festival  had  been  obseired, 
IB  early  as  the  seventh  century,  by  the 
Greeks.  The  day  for  it  was  Uie  naih 
of  Aagnst ;  and  because,  on  that  day, 
the  Turks  raised  the  siege  of  Belgrade, 
therefore  this  festival  must  be  every 
where  celebrated  through  all  future 
time.     TV.] 

'  [The  doctrine  of  the  imtnaeulate 
comentiom,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that 
is,  of  her  being  kendf  horn,  free  from 
oritftnal  n»,  was  first  advanced  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  Peter  Lombard. 
Thomas  Aquinas  disputed  the  doctrine ; 
but  Scotns  maintained  it,  and  gave  it 
general  currency.  The  fettival  of  her 
birth  commenced  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century  ;  and  was  then  ob- 
•#*rved  by  certain  bishops,  as  by  An- 


selm  of  Canterbury.    By  other  bishops 
of  that  age  it  was  opposed.     TV.] 

*  [The  popes  now  caused  indulgences 
to  be  preached  in  all  provinces.  The 
ordinary  price  was  five  ducats.  They 
promised  to  apply  the  money  to  a 
Turkish  war ;  but  Uiey  often  expended 
it  in  wars  against  their  christian  ene- 
mies, in  enriching  their  family  con- 
nexions, and  supporting  their  volup- 
tuous extravagance.  Neither  intelligent 
princes,  nor  the  clergy,  looked  upon  this 
sale  of  indulgences  with  approbation. 
They  accordingly  made  ordinances  of 
various  kiudH  against  it.  For  inntanco, 
the  council  of  Soissons,  in  the  year 
1 456,  say :  "  Prohibemus  quibu«cunque 
qusestoribus,  ne  in  hac  provincia,  prsc- 
textu  indulgentianim,  pnedicant  vcr- 
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For  there  is  no  need  of  proof  that,  in  this  age,  religion  was 
made  to  consist  chiefly  in  mimic  shows  and  trifling*. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORY    OF    HERESIES. 

§  1.  The  Manichseaiis  and  Waldensums. — §  2.  BegliardB,  SchweBtrioneB,  Pie- 
ards  or  Adamites. — §  3.  The  White  Brethren. — §  4.  The  Men  of  Under- 
standing.— §  5.  The  new  Flagellants. 

§  1.  Neither  the  edicts  of  the  ponti£&  and  emperors,  nor  the 
vigilance  and  cruelty  of  the  Inquisitors,  could  prevent  the 
ancient  sects  from  still  lurking  in  many  places,  and  also  new 
sects  from  starting  up.  We  have  already  seen  the  Franciscans 
waging  war  against  the  Bomish  church.  In  Bosnia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  Manichwans  or  PauUcians^  the 


hum  Dei — ^ant  nihil  in  sno  sermone 
quteduosum  cxponant."  In  the  council 
of  Constance,  a.  d.  1476,  the  clergy 
complained  of  the  sale  of  indulgences 
as  a  grievance,  and  said  of  it:  *^  Ab- 
surda  et  pictntm  aurium  offefmtc^  in 
cancellis,  verbum  Dei  evangelisando 
committunt<*'  And  they  enacted,  ^  ut 
deinccps  qusestores  ad  ambones  eccle- 
siarum  non  admittantur — et  omnes 
debent  quartam  partem  rectoribus  et 
plebams  solvere.  And  in  Harzheim's 
Coneilia,  torn.  v.  Suppl.  p.  945,  it  is 
said  of  these  venders  of  indulgences  : 
''  Tales  coUectores  emunt  et  mercantur 
ccUedunu  ab  ecclesiis,  x.  xiii.  libris 
denariorum,  et  per  annum  xl.  1.  accu- 
mulant — mutuo  ampliores  pccunias 
colligunt ;  facinora  et  scandala  com- 
mittunt,  bibunt,  noctu  ludunt,  blas- 
pheraant,in  tabemas  pernoctes  integras 
turpitcr  consumentes,  quod  ad  Dei 
honorem  fideles  porrexerunt."  SchlJ\ 
•  [To  elucidate  this  by  a  single 
example,  I  adduce  the  following  from 
the  AnfcdoU$  EccUsiagtiques,  Amsterd. 
1771>  8vo,  ad  ann.  1499.  Among  the 
statutes  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Toul,  there  is  an  article  with  the  title, 
tiepel'Uur  IlalUlnia.     It  is  well  known 


that,  during  the  seasons  of  &8ting, 
HaUduia,  as  being  an  expression  of 
joy,  was  not  sung  in  the  ancient  church. 
Hence,  to  honour  this  HaUdmiOy  which, 
in  time  of  the  fasts,  was,  as  it  were^ 
dead,  a  solemn  funeral  was  instituted. 
On  the  Saturday  night  before  Sep- 
tuagesima  Sunday,  diildren  carried 
through  the  chancel  a  kind  of  coffin, 
to  represent  the  dead  HaUduia,  The, 
coffin  was  attended  by  the  cross,  in- 
cense, and  holy  water.  The  children 
wept  and  howled  all  the  way  to  the 
cloister,  where  the  grave  was  prepaied. 
A  custom  equally  ridiculous  was  intro- 
duced into  a  cathedral  church  near 
Paris.  On  the  same  day  a  boy  of  the 
choir  brought  into  the  chnrdi  a  top 
Uoupi^),  around  which  was  written 
HaUd^ia,  in  eolden  letters.  And  when 
the  hour  arrived  that  HaUdmia  was 
sung  for  the  last  time,  the  boy  took  a 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  whipped  the  top 
along  the  floor  of  the  church,  quite  out 
of  the  house.  And  this  was  called  the 
HaUduia  iMtj>,  fowtter  VAU^luia,  So 
trifling  was  the  character  of  the  church 
ceremonies  of  that  age,  that  they  could 
even  profane  the  churches  by  the  plays 
of  children.     Schl.} 
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)  thoee  eaDed  Calhari  in  Italy,  built  up  thoir  sociL'ties 

without  molistatioo.     Stephen  TAomatlue,  indeed,  the  king  of 

BoKoia,  abjured  the  hercsj  uf  tlie  Manicha'uns,  received  liap- 

1  from  John  Carvawitu,  a  Romish  cardinal,  and  then  cs- 

[  p^ed  the  Manichffians  from  his  kingdom  '.     But  he  soon  after 

1  diangt^  bis  mind :  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  sect  continued 

I  to  inliahit  Bosnia,  Sen-ia,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  till  the 

1  of  the  century.     The    Waldetues  collected  brethren  and 

I  idhereots.  both  in  other  coimtries  of  Europe,  and  in  lower 

[  fieraiany,   particularly  in    the    territories    of    Brandenburg, 

I  Ponierania.   KIccklenburg,  and  Thuringia.     Yet  it  appears, 

I  unpublished  documents,  that  vi?ry  many  of  them  wore 

id  by  the  Inquigitori,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular 

authorities  to  be  burnt '. 

§  2.  Tke  BretknH  and  Sisters  of  the  frve  itpiril,  or  Beghtrda 
and  Stikwtttrionee,  as  they  were  called  in  CJennany,  or  Tardit- 
jiiftt,  as  in  France,  that  is,  ])enM)ns  whose  mystical  views  had 
thrown  them  into  a  species  of  frenzy ;  did  not  cease  from 
wandoring  in  disguise  over  certain  parts  of  France,  Germany, 
and  tlic  Netherlands,  and  especially  of  Swabia  and  Switzer- 
land, beguiling  the  minds  of  the  people.  Yet  few  of  their 
teachers  escaped  the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  tbe  Inqmgitorg  *. 


'  See  Bi^ih.  VoUtcmvatu,  Ghkou'iiI. 
r'riwMC.Ub.viU.lcftf  3as,«c.  Maau, 
StItum,  dt  Sola  BuroptF  tvh  FmlfHoi 
IlL  taf.  X.  in  Frelicr**  Sfri/<o™  ft:- 
nm  OmuMloinHB,  lom.  ii.  p.  104,  Alc. 

■  ITb*  noBurof  imlulgeiwos  to  sacfa 
m  bonlcd  up  hcrctin,  contributed 
oaeb  lo  lU*.  Bosifftco  Till,  baa  tl- 
iWty  pmn^aod  an  induIgoDce  to  every 
OOP  tlial  ■boulil  dcUvET  ovft  a  heretic 
Id  diB  Inqnkuliuii ;  and  be  ordaiood, 
ikal  1 '■*"'■"■  I**  bn  conaiilerud  as  eqoallj 
iimilnliiiH  with  a  crumde  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Thla  mdiuance  nan  renewed  by 
Urn  vanteii  of  Pavis.  See  UBrdain, 
ttoL  (iii.  |i.  1013,  SlC.  So  the  pro- 
liaoU  toaaal  of  CuDMance,  i.  d.  1483, 
[iliim'—  il  indDlKencea  '  ~ 
AaoU  iaod  Owir  pcin 
Oto  ba«>M*  of  Wick 
9iK  HanlnriDi'*  Oinfiii'i  Ofmaa.  Una, 
>.}>.M0.    BcU.J 

*  Fvlix  Uallouliw,  or  HlmouirlaD, 
in  bia  Dneripliu  LnUiunlonis,  *hirh  ia 

■^  '     ■  ■     "lia  book  CoiUni  VoI'kIoi 


Mtiulir-mUt,  iif-p,  Eu|;imr.  c.  3.  a.  haa 
dmwii  up  a  cn(alo?iic,  ttiou);li  on  im- 
pi^rfeul  on<',  nl  the  Ilei^hanln  bomt  in 
Switiwi^Luid  and  the  adjaceot  coim- 
trieo  dDriDg  Ihia  century.  ThiB  Felix, 
in  his  books  agaioBt  the  Begluirdg  and 
LoUharda  (eithtriQtentionallv.or  being 
deceired  by  thu  ambiguity  of  the  tenus^ 
has  confounded  the  three  elawcB  of 
peisODB  on  wham  the  appellation  uf 
Beghards  or  LoUharda  was  unoally 
beshiwed:  namely,  (1)  the  Tertiariel 
of  tho  more  rijnd  FranciBcana;  (9)  tbe 
Bretliren  of  the  free  Bpiril ;  aad  (3) 
theCelilte  BreUm>a,orAlei;»DB.  The 
aamc  error  occurs  in  numberltsa  otlior 
writers.  [See  alao  Hanheim'a  CohoI. 
torn.  V.  p.  4(i4,  where  there  ts  aa  ordi- 
nauce  of  tho  provincial  council  of  Con- 
Hlance,  a.  ».  1403,  and  another,  l.u. 
1416,  against  the  I.alhnnU  and  Bt- 
aiutit,  and  oupi-cially  Ihe  'Ariiarti. 
Mei«  doubtlGH  bclongn  what  John 
Nioder  states,  in  bia  Firmtenrimn,  lib. 
iiL    "  Foil  Fnunccllos  aou  Beghardoa 


u 


lO 


BOOK  III.- 


[PAET  II. 


UpoD  the  farttkmg  out  of  the  idi^ioDB  war  in  Bohemia, 
betwieen  the  ffmtnief  and  the  adherents  to  the  pontiflfa,  in  the 
rear  141S,  a  company  of  these  pkmslT  infahiated  peofde  went 
into  Bohemia ;  and  they  h^  thdr  secret  meetings,  first  at 
Prague,  then  also  in  other  pbees,  and  hstly  in  a  oertain 
island.  It  was  one  of  the  tenets  of  this  sect,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  that  those  instincts  of  natore,  bashfainess  and 
modesty,  indicate  a  nund  not  dnly  porified,  and  not  yet  brouf^ 
back  to  the  divine  nature,  idienee  it  iX'^inated;  and  that 
those  only  are  perfect,  and  in  dose  union  with  Ood,  ^dio  are 
unmoved  by  the  sight  ol  naked  bodies,  and  who  can  associate 
with  persons  of  a  difierent  sex.  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  with 
no  clothing,  after  the  manner  of  our  first  parents  before 
their  apostasy.  Hence  these  BeaianU,  who,  bya  sli^itchange 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  confonnaUy  to  the  harder 
utterance  of  the  Bohemians,  weae  called  PicartU,  ordinarily 
went  to  their  prayers  and  th»r  rdigious  worship  without 
clothing.  For  this  precq>t,  so  entir^  accordant  with  thdr 
religion,  was  frequently  upon  th»r  lips :  Tk^  an  iu4  fr$^ 
(that  is,  not  duly  rescued  from  the  bonds  <tf  the  bo^,  and 
converted  to  God,)  ^io  wtar  dotiimp^  and  e^pedaUy  hreeekm* 
Although  these  people,  in  their  assembUes,  committed  no 
ofience  against  chastity^  yet,  as  might  be  expected,  they  fdl 
under  the  greatest  su^icion  of  extreme  turpitude  and  un- 
chastity.  And  Jokm  Zidta^  the  fierce  general  of  the  Huaates, 
gi^-ing  credit  to  these  su^icions.  attacked  the  unhqipy  com- 
pany of  these  absurdly  religious  and  ddirious  people  in  the 
year  1421,  slew  some  of  them,  and  wished  to  commit  the  rest 


,  qui  in  eremo  Muteimm  Titam 
vixit,  ei  duiiwuiium   regolmm  tennh 
a  Constantino  epbeopo  rmptms 


per  inqnisitoreni  jodicio 
ditus  et  ineinermtas  fhit.  Alhis  fdit, 
qui  Tehit  Begliardns  in£ra  Rhenom — 
tandem  Viennae  in  PiHaTieaB  dicBoesi 
incineratus  est.  Dioebat,  Ouritinm  ia 
m^tt  it  im  Chrido  tmt, — Cnznt  in  par- 
tibns  Soerise,  inter  penonas  atrinsque 
sex  OS,  secnlares  et  ecclfsiisticas,  ham- 
sis  et  hypocrisis  tarn  enormis,  at  earn 
ad  plenum  exprimcre  non  audeam. 
Thnnia  licere  ;  non  jeiunant,  occolte 
laborant  in  festis 


omnes,  tanqoam  animafinm  homimnn, 
spemnnt ;  rirginitatein — supendtioiMa 
esse  ;  pro  minimo  docnnt,  non  obedire 
papie  ant  pastoribos  aliiB.  Saceidos 
qnidam  feminis  penoasit,  Terecmidiam 
aboeffandam;  coram  dends  tafibnsse 
deniraarent,  sed  sine  coito — eonjaee- 
bant  derid  nno  kcto,  nee  ad  bipsmn 
camisprocedebant.  DealtapeifieelMiie 
loqnnntar — stahum  libronun  sabtilisHi- 
morom  in  nostro  Tnlgari  perienkse,  at 
vereor,  scriptorum  di^cerant— cere- 
monias,  festaritates,  miwws  oootem- 
nant,*'&c.    »%&/.] 
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to  the  flameB.  The  unlu^py  men  cheerAiUy  endured  such  a 
death,  in  the  manner  of  their  intrepid  sect,  which  looked  upon 
death  with  astonishing  indifference  *.  They  were  also  called 
Adamiiw;  because  they  wished  to  follow  the  example  of 
Ada^m  in  his  state  of  innocence.  The  ignominious  name  of 
Begkards^  or,  as  the  Bohemians  pronounced  it,  Pieards  *,  which 
was  the  iq>propriate  designation  of  this  little  company,  was 
afterwards  transferred  by  their  enemies  to  all  those  Hussites 
and  Bohemians  that  contended  with  the  Bomish  church  ;  for 
these,  as  is  well  known,  were  called,  by  the  common  people, 
the  Picard  Brethren. 

§  3.  In  Italy,  the  new  sect  of  the  White  Brethren^  or  the 
Brethren  in  White  (Fratres  aJhati^  sen  Candidi)^  produced  no 
litde  excitement  among  the  people.  Near  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  a  certain  unknown  priest  descended  from  the 
Alpe,  dad  in  a  white  garment,  with  an  immense  number  of 
people  of  both  sexes  in  his  train,  all  clothed  like  their  leader, 
m  white  linen ;  whence  their  name  of  the  White  Brethren  *. 
This  multitude  inarched  through  various  provinces,  following  a 


*  See  Jo.  LMithuBy  HUtoria  Prairmm  See  Menkfuina,  Ser^pioreM  German,  torn. 

Bokamantm  Mamuoripta,  lib.  iL  §  76,  ii.  p.  1521. 

ke.  who  shows  tuJlj,  that  the  Hussites         '    {**  Theodorie  de  Niem  tells  us, 

and  the  Bohemian  brethren  had  no  that  it  was  from  Scotland  that  thissect 

connexum  with  these  Picards.    The  came,  and  that  their  leader  gave  him- 

other  writers  on  the  sabject  are  men-  self  out  for  the  prophet  Elus.     Siso- 


tkHied  by  Isaac  de  Beaosobre,  Diaseri.  niiis  and  Platina  inform  ns,  that  wis 

mr  Ui  AdamuUi  de  Bohhne ;  annexed  enthusiast  came  from   France  ;   and 

to  Jae,  Lenfimt's  HUtoire  de  rCherre  that  he  was  clothed  in  white,  carried 

de$  Humtn     This  very  learned  author  in  his  aspect  the  greatest  modesty,  and 

takes  the  utmost  pains  to  vindicate  the  seduced  prodigious  numbers  of  people 

chaxaeter  of  the  Bohemian  Picards  or  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages ;  that  his 

Adamites,  who,  he  supposes,  were  Wal-  followers  (called  f>mtCeiito),among  whom 

denses,  and  holy  and  excellent  men,  were  aeveral  cardinals  and  priests,  were 

fidsely  aspersed  by  their  enemies.  But  clothed  in  white  linen  down  to  their 

all  his  efforts  are  Tain.    For  it  can  be  heels,  with  caps  that  covered   their 

demonstrated,  from  the  most  unexcep-  whole  faces,  except  their  eyes  ;  that 

tionable  documents,  that  the  fact  was  they  went  in  great  troops  of  ten,  twenty, 

as  stated  in  the  text :  and  any  one  will  and  forty  thousand  persons  from  one 

readily  think  so  who  has  a  fuller  know-  city  to  another,  calling  out  for  mercy, 

ledge  of  the  histonr  and  the  sects  of  and  singing  hymns ;    that    wherever 

those  times  than  this  industrious  man  they  came,  they  were  received  with 


who  was  not  well  versed  in  great  hospitality,and  made  innumerable 

the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  nor  proselytes;  that  they  fasted,  or  lived 

altogether  free  from    prepossessions,  upon  bread  and  water,  during  the  time 

[See  especially  iGneas  Sylvius,  ZTtitoria  of  their  pilgrimage,  which  continued 


cap.  41.    £ScM.]  generally  nine  or  ten  days.    See  An- 

*  The  Germans  also  fivquently  pro-      nal.  Mediol.  ap.  Muratori. — Niem,  lib. 
nooneed  the  word  Beghard,  Packard,     ii.  cap.  16.''    Mad.} 


uamt  in    "     "     "" 


of 


likft  wsasa.  if  tniL 
ivmnmisiiasL  & 
^  l^mitsiam^  mat  -preneBoisL  'u 
OL  iwrmg  «iiiiif  iiinL.  urasRsc  tatt 
^q^tnitgatkisCL  msbl  coBOJonsex.  u 

a^    imiliiiUlJQt: 

2imiiei9iiQ(  or  jl 

iDBL.  sue  i^ac  itt  'wsf  luc  ti 
bt  ^vcK^  enzzrieaec  a:  i^  mas  aavcsiiiiK  liuiiuife  *. 
§  4.  Ix  Ti»t  year  I4IIl.  liiBR  m^  oisBcmBred 
Isids.  and  •esi»HcaiE*«^  &  fimaa^^.  a  shs  vUeb  ^kh  pnjecfeed 
and  prcjouixsM  I5  ^/niM»  r^irfr  [^t^ZZc  If  Okflsfrv],  aa 
SiwTiCif'  noBL.  snc  «  utoi—  ir  .gTinci'iww  a  Oaiaefae ;  and 
viiicii  «^  caikid  laaa  of  1^  JTa  if  VmimwmJStm^  Im  this 
sc«s  ibeK-  ven*  nni  a  is^  xinncs^  ieaavobr  uyiln— Bile; 
viodi  were  dcSTv^i.  jiariiipsw  in  craa:  iimmiiihi  tpom.  dbe  nratie 
£Tst«aL  Fcr  ibesit  meii  jvvfeawdi  -»»  ba^  £riBe  Tunos; 
denied  ihis  acj  aot  ckl  cKtrrmi^  sndecssmd  dbe  kolT  Scrip- 
tore&  nnkss  be  k  frmeh-  Sfamnsisad  ^  proBBS^d  a  itew  dBrine 
reT€^tk«L  bener  and  iDcre  jiei^an  ibaK  xbe  Ckiisdui ;  laii^it 
that  the  reanrecooiD  bad  takoi  jiaK'  alrBadr  in  dbe  persoo  of 
Cbiisu  and  thai  axKnher.  of  the  beds  idibt  dead,  was  not  to 
be  ejipected ;  mamtained  thii  the  imerBiI  man  is  not  defiled 
bT  the  deeds  of  the  exuroal ;  and  incnkaoed  thai  beD  itseif 
wnll  have  an  end.  and  that  afl.  bodi  men  and  deriis.  ^kiH  retoin 
to  God,  and  attain  to  eterml  feficitr.  Tlus  sect  af^peazs  to 
have  been  a  Ixandi  of  the  BMirm  amJSuierf  ^ikffi^qnrii: 


'  V^  WhMi  Dr.  McAam  hmts  fast     cmmed  Um  to 
€AmcunAj  here,  is  farther  explained     Uxmt.*'     Jftirf.] 
hy  SijEoniuB  and  Pladna,  who  tell  ui.  •See  Jac  Len&M^s  ^MlSaifV  dm  Qm- 


that  the   pilgriiiift,  mentiooed  in  the  rUf  4U  Piae^  too.  L  p.  Itt. 

preofM]iD]Eiwte,  stopped  at  Viterho,  and  mit<na   Fhrr^ima^    fih.  uL  p.   IS. 

that  BodiCm^,  fearing  lest  the  fviest.  Marc.    Antoii.    SabeOicttBy    Emmeaim 

who  headed  them,  de8ij!:iied  bj  their  i2^nol/i•r  HUkmidt^  Emmttu  IX.  lih. 


ajHMMtiiooe  to  seize  ap<m  tlie  pontificate,     ix.  0pp.  tom.  u.  p.  839.  Baal,  ld6l|, 
sent  a   Uidy  of  trcM^  thither,  who     fuL 
fip|fre*lit;uded   the    false  prophet,  and 
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for  they  asserted,  that  a  new  law  of  the  Holy  Spnit,  and  of 
tpirUudl  Uhertjf^  was  about  to  be  promulged.  Yet  thoe  were 
opimons  held  by  its  members  which  show  that  they  were  not 
entirely  void  of  widenkmding.  They  inculcated,  for  example, 
(I.)  that  Je9iu  Chriat  alone  had  merited  eternal  life  for  the 
hmnan  race ;  neither  could  men  acquire  for  themselves  future 
Uiss  by  their  own  deeds:  (II.)  that  presbyters,  to  whom  peojde 
confess  their  iniquities,  cannot  pardon  sins;  but  that  <»ily 
Jemu  Chriat  forgives  men  their  sins:  (III.)  that  voluntaiy 
penances  are  not  necessary  to  salvation.  Yet  these  and  some 
other  tenets,  Peter  de  AUiaeo^  the  bishop  of  Gambray,  ^o 
broke  up  this  sect,  pronounced  to  be  hereHeai^  and  commanded 
William  ofHHdeni$»en  to  abjure  *. 

§  5.  In  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Thuringia  and  lower 
Saxony,  the  Floffettanis  were  still  troublesome ;  but  they  were 
very  diflRsr^it  firmn  those  earlier  Flagettanis^  who  travelled  in 
regular  bands  firom  province  to  province.  These  new  FUigel- 
lanis  rejected  almost  all  [practical]  religion,  and  the  external 
worship  of  Ood,  together  with  the  sacraments ;  and  founded 
all  their  hopes  of  salvation  on  £uth  and  flagellation :  to  which, 
perhiqis,  they  might  add  some  strange  notions  respecting  an 
evil  spirit,  and  some  other  things,  which  are  but  obscurely 
stated  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  leader  of  the  sect  in 
Thuringia,  and  particularly  at  Sangerhausen,  was  one  Conrad 
Schmidt ;  who  was  burnt  in  the  year  1414,  with  many  others, 
by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Henry  Schonefdd^  a  famous  inquisi- 
tor at  that  time,  in  Germany  \     At  Quedlinburg,  one  Nicholas 


*  See  the  records,  in  Steph.  Baluze's 
MirnxOaneOy  torn.  iL  p.  277)  &c.  [The 
mystical  principles  <k  these  people  are 
evinced  by  a  passage  of  these  records, 
in  which  iEgidios  is  said  to  have 
taught :  **  Ego  sum  salvator  hominom  ; 
per  me  yidebimt  Christmn,  sicut  per 
Christum  Patrem  :"  and  also  by  their 
coincidence  with  the  Brethren  of  the 
free  spirit,  as  teaching,  that  the  period 
of  the  old  law  was  the  times  of  the 
Father ;  the  period  of  the  new  law, 
the  times  of  the  Son  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing period,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or 
£lia«.  Yet  it  is  manifest  from  these 
rt-cordM,  that  William  of  Hildeshcim, 
or  Hildcnifisen,  as  being  a  man    of 


learning,  would  have  been  able  to  state 
his  tenets  more  clearly  and  distinctly. 
Sehl.] 

^  Exeerpta  Monadd  Pimtntii,  in  Jo. 
Burch.  Menkenius,  Scriptores  Rerum 
Otrmaniear.  tom.  iL  p.  1521.  Ckroni- 
eon  MoncuUr,  in  Anthon.  Matthscus, 
AnaUcta  Veler.  ^ti,  tom.  v.  p.  71. 
Chronicon  ManM.  in  Meibomius,  Scrip- 
tores  Rerum  Cfermaniear,  tom.  ii.  p.  362, 
&c.  I  have  before  me  sixteen  Arti- 
cles of  the  Flagellants,  which  Conrad 
Schmidt  is  said  to  have  copied  from 
the  manuscript  at  Walkcnried,  and 
which  were  committed  to  writing  by 
an  Inquisitor  of  Bradcnborch,  a.  d. 
1411.     The  following  is  a  concise  sum- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I  1.  The  order  of  the  namtioii  must  he  changed^ — §  3.  The  history  ^yided 
into  the  general  and  the  particnhur. — §  3.  The  general  history. — |  4.  The 
particalar  history. — §  5.  History  of  the  reformation^ 

§  1.  In  narrating  the  ecclesiastical  aflBiirs  of  modem  times, 
the  same  order  cannot  be  followed  that  was  pursued  in  the 
preceding  periods.  For  the  state  of  the  christian  world  having 
undergone  a  great  change  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a 
greater  number  of  associations  than  formerly  existed  having 
arisen  among  the  foUowers  of  Christ,  differing  widely  in  doe* 
trines  and  institutions,  and  regulating  their  conduct  by  different 
principles ;  all  the  various  transactions  among  professed  chris- 
tians can  by  no  means '  be  exhibited  in  one  continued  series, 
and  so  as  to  form  one  well-arranged  picture.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  bond  of  union  among  christians  was  severed,  their 
history  must  be  distributed  into  compartments,  corresponding 
with  the  division  of  the  christian  worid  into  its  principal  sects. 

§  2.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  events  which  aflected 
the  whole  christian  world  and  the  state  of  religion  generally, 
and  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  commtmity.  And  as 
the  knowledge  of  these  general  facts  throws  much  light  on  the 
history  of  the  particular  communities  as  well  as  on  the  general 
state  of  the  christian  world,  they  ought  to  be  stated  separately 
and  by  themselves.  Hence  the  work  before  us  will  be  divided 
into  two  principal  parts ;  the  one,  the  general  history  of  the 
christian  church ;  and  the  other,  the  particular. 

§  3.  The  general  history  will  embrace  all  those  facts  and 
occurrences  which  may  be  predicated  of  the  christian  religion 
as  such,  or  absolutely  considered ;  and  which,  in  some  sense, 
affected  the  whole  christian  world,  unhappily  rent  as  it  was  by 

1 


of  thehonndMiesof  ctaja^OMfagi.qrtheg'CO^^ 
regard  to  the  pardeobr  secs&  tins  wese  inbtnunaital  in  these 
dnngesw     Nor  shaD  ve  emit  thoee  inscitntioas  and  doctrines 
whidi  were  received  hj  al  the  fhriiiia  eomaannities,  or  by 
the  principal  pan  of  than,  and  which  thn  produced  changes 


§  4.  In  the  faFfiadmr  kuiwrw  we  shall  take  a  sarrer  of  the 
seveial  cconnnnities  into  whidi  chwtiuK  were  distributed. 
And  here  we  mar  properir  make  two  d^ses  of  sects.  Fvnt^ 
we  maT  consider  what  ouuiied  in  the  more  ^aewmi  ooaiaiaai 
tim  of  diristiansw  wliether  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  Seeomdlfy 
what  occnned  in  the  more  itumi  c^mmmmMati.  those  that  arose 
after  the  refcnnation  of  both  doctrine  and  discipEne  in  (Ser- 
manr.  In  describing  the  eoo£tion  and  character  ot  eadi 
particular  sect,  we  shall  pmsne,  as  fiur  as  practicable,  the 
method  pointed  out  in  the  geneial  Introdnctioo  to  these  Insti- 
totes.  For,  accordiiy  to  our  coneeptioiK.  the  less  a  person 
recedes  firom  this  method,  the  less  wiD  he  prohabhr  omit  of 
what  is  necessarr  to  a  fiiD  knowle^e  of  the  htstorr  ol  eadi 
mdividaal  OHnmii^. 

§  5.  The  most  inqportant  of  aD  the  eroits  that  occurred 
amoi^  christians,  after  the  fifteenth  cenmry.  nay,  the  greatest 
of  aD  events  affectii^  the  diristian  workL  since  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour,  was  that  celebrated  rd^ioos  and  ecdesiaa- 
tical  rev<duti(Mi,  commonly  caDed  the  r^wrtmaiiom.  Conmien- 
ring  finom  smaD  beginnings  in  Saxony,  it  not  only  spread  in  a 
short  ep^ce  of  time  over  all  Enrt^.  but  also  affected,  in  no 
slight  degree,  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  it  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  all  those 
great  ecclesiastical,  and  even  those  civil  revolutions  and 
changes,  idiich  have  rendered  the  history  of  the  subsequent 
times  quite  to  the  presoit  day  so  interesting  and  important. 
The  bee  of  all  Europe  was  chained  after  that  event ;  and  our 
own  times  are  experioicing,  and  future  times  will  experience, 
both  the  inestimable  advantages  that  arose  fitnn  it,  and  the 
vast  evils  to  idiich  it  gave  occasion '.     The  history  of  such  an 

«  [See  C.  Vflliens  on  the  Spirit  amd     French,  1807-  9rxK     Tr.] 
In/menee  of  the  R^ormalym ;  £rom  the 
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event,  therefore,  an  event  firom  which  all  others  m  a  measure 
took  their  rise,  demands  a  distinct  and  a  prominent  place. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  a  compendious  view  of  the  modem 
history  of  the  christian  church,  according  to  the  method  here 
proposed*. 


*  [Dr.  Moaheim  still  proeeecb  by 
eentmies.  Go  the  tUlMntk  oentmy  hie 
diTides  his  histonr  into  three  Sectiomg, 
I.  nie  histofy  m  the  Befbrmatum ;  in 
four  diapters.  II.  The  general  kUiary 
of  the  chnreh  ;  in  a  single  chapter. 
III.  The  pariietilar  kidiuy  of  the 
serersl  seets  or  communities ;  in  two 
psrts.  Put  JSni  embraces  the  ancient 
eommnnities  ;  viz.  the  Laiim^  and  the 
Greek,  or  Orioital  choreheSy  in  distinct 
dapten.     Put   tectmi   indndes^   in 


separate  chapters,  the  history  of  the 
Luikeramy  the  Reformed,  the  Amabaptiti, 
cirMennomUe,  and  thefibcinkui  churches. 
On  the  teteiueetiik  centmy  he  makes 
but  two  sections :  I.  The  P^^fr^  kidarf, 
in  a  single  chapter.  II.  The  partiemlar 
kidory,  diTided  into  parts  and  chapters, 
as  in  the  preceding  oentory ;  except 
that,  among  the  SMN^m  seots,he  assigni 
distinct  chapters  to  the  ArmmicMe,  the 
QndbfTi,  and  an  additional  chapter  to 
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HISTORY   OF   THE    REFORMATION. 


ARRANGEMENT   OF    THIS    SECTION. 

The  history  of  the  Be/armaHan  is  too  extensive  to  be  com- 
prehended in  one  unbroken  narrative,  without  wearying  the 
reader.  For  the  convenience,  therefore,  of  such  as  are  just 
entering  on  the  study  of  church  history,  and  to  aid  their 
memories,  we  shall  divide  this  section  into  four  parts,  [or 
chapters]. 

The  FIRST  will  describe  the  state  of  the  christian  church  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 

The  SECOND  will  detail  the  history  of  the  incipient  Reformar- 
tion^  tiU  the  presentation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  the  em- 
peror. 

The  THIRD  will  continue  the  history  from  thai  period^  tiU  the 
commencement  of  the  war  ofSmalcald. 

The  FOURTH  will  cany  it  doum  to  the  peace  granted  to  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation^  a.  d.  1o55. — This  distribution  arises 
naturally  from  the  history  itself  \ 


*  The  kutoriatu  of  the  Reformation, 
w  well  the  primary  as  the  secondary^ 
and  both  the  general  and  the  particular, 
are  enumerated  by  Phil.  Fred.  Hane 
(who  is  himself  to  be  ranked  among 
the  better  writers  on  this  subject),  in 
his  IliMoria  Sacrorum  a  B,  iMkero 
Emendatcrum,  pars  i.  cap.  i.  p.  I,  &c. 
and  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricuis.  in  his  Cen- 
lifiJimm  LutMerammrn,  pt.  li.  cap.   187* 

VOL.   III. 


p.  863.  [also  by  Walch,  BiUioth.  Theol. 
torn.  iii.  p.  618.]  The  principal  of 
these  historians  must  be  consulted  by 
those  who  desire  proof  of  what  we 
shall  briefly  relate  in  thiM  section.  For 
it  would  be  needless  to  be  repeating 
every  moment  the  names  of  Sleidan, 
Seckendorf,  and  the  others,  who  Htand 
pre-eminent  in  this  branch  of  hlst'iry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

STATE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  WHEN  THE  REFORMATION 

COMMENCED. 

§  1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  all  was  tranquiL — §  2.  Complaints  against 
the  pontiffs  and  the  clergy  were  ineffectual. — §  3.  Revival  of  learning. — §  4. 
The  pontiffs,  AUxandtr  VI.  and  Pius  III.— §  6.  Jutiut  II. — §  6.  The  council 
of  Pi»a. — §  7.  L^  X. — §  8.  Avarice  of  the  pontiffs. — §  9.  They  are  inferior 
to  councils. — §  10.  Corruption  of  the  inferior  clergy. — §  11.  State  of  the 
monks. — §  12.  The  Dominicans. — §  13.  State  of  the  universities  and  of  learn* 
ing. — §  14.  Theology. — §  16.  Liberty  to  dispute  about  religion. — §  16.  The 
public  religion. — §  17.  Miserable  condition  of  the  people. — §  18.  A  reforma- 
tion desired. — §  19.  The  mystics. 

§  1.  When  the  century  began,  no  danger  seemed  to  threaten 
the  pontiffs.  For  those  grievous  commotions  which  had  been 
raised  in  the  preceding  centuries  by  the  Waldenses,  the  Albi- 
genses,  the  Begliards,  and  others,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bohe- 
mians, had  been  suppressed  and  extinguished  by  the  sword 
and  by  crafty  management.  The  Waldenses  that  survived  in 
the  vaUe}*s  of  Piedmont  fared  hard,  and  had  few  resources ;  and 
their  utmost  >>isli  was,  that  they  might  transmit,  as  an  inheri- 
tance to  their  posterity,  that  obscure  comer  of  Europe  which 
lies  between  the  Alps  and  the  P\Tenees.  Those  Bohemians 
who  wore  displeased  with  the  Romish  doctrines,  from  their 
want  of  power  and  their  ignorance,  could  attempt  nothing; 
and  therefore  were  rather  despised  than  feared. 

§  2.  Complaints  indeed  were  uttered,  not  only  by  private 
persons,  but  by  the  most  powerful  sovereigns,  and  by  whole 
nations,  against  the  haughty  domination  of  the  Boman  pon- 
tiffk  the  frauds,  the  violence,  the  a^-arice,  and  the  injustice  of 
the  com!  of  Rome,  the  insi>lence,  the  tjTanny,  and  the  extor- 
tion of  the  papal  legates,  the  crimes,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
extreme  profligacy  of  the  priests  of  all  orders,  and  of  the 
and  finally  of  the  unrighteous  severity,  and  the  par- 
if  ilK  Romish  la^^ ;  and  desires  were  now  publicly  ex- 
I  IB  bad  been  tlh>  case  in  generations  long  gone  by, 
m|^t  be  a  ff^/oniNr/toM  of  the  church,  in  its  head 
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and  in  its  members,  9fid  that  the  subject  might  be  taken  up  in 
some  general  council  \  But  these  comphunts  the  pontiffs 
could  safely  set  at  defiance.  For  the  authors  of  them  enter- 
tained no  doubts  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tifb  in  matters  of  religion ;  nor  did  they  themselves  go  about 
the  work  they  so  much  desired,  but  concluded  to  wsut  for 
relief  from  Bome  itself,  or  from  a  council.  Yet  it  was  manifest, 
that  so  long  as  the  power  of  the  pontif&  remained  inviolate, 
the  opulence  and  the  corruptions  of  the  church  and  of  the 
clergy  could  not  be  diminished  in  any  considerable  degree. 

§  3.  Nor  were  the  pontiflb  any  more  alarmed  by  the  happy 
revival  of  learning  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  con- 
sequent vast  increase  of  well  informed  men.  The  revival  of 
learning,  by  dissipating  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  awakened  in 
many  minds  the  love  of  truth  and  of  liberty ;  and  among  the 
learned  men,  there  were  many,  who,  as  appears  from  the  example 
of  Erasmtu  and  others,  facetiously  ridiculed  and  satirized  the 
perverse  conduct  of  the  priesta,  the  superstitions  of  the  times, 
the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Borne,  and  the  rustic  manners 
and  the  barbarism  of  the  monks.  But  the  root  of  all  the  evil, 
and  of  the  public  calamity,  namely  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, which  was  falsely  called  canonical^  and  the  inveterate  pre- 
judice respecting  a  vicegerent  of  Christ  located  at  Rome,  no 
one  dared  resolutely  attack.  And  the  pontifls  very  justly  con- 
cluded, that  so  long  as  these  ramparts  remained  entire,  their 
sovereignty  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  would  be  secure, 
whatever  menaces  and  assaults  some  persons  might  offer. 
Besides,  they  had  at  their  disposal  both  punishments  with 
which  to  coerce  the  refractory,  and  honours  and  emoluments 
with  which  to  conciliate  the  more  daring  and  contentious. 

§  4.  Hence,  the  bishops  of  Borne  reigned  securely  and  free 


1  These  aocusations  have  been  col- 
lected, in  great  abundancey  by  the 
most  learned  writers.  See,  among 
many  others,  VaL  Em.  Loscher's  Acta 
H  Doewmenta  Re/ormtUionu,  torn.  i.  cap. 
▼.  &e.  p.  105,  &c  cap.  ix.  p.  181f  &c. 
and  Ern.  Salom.  Cyprian's  Preface  to 
William  Em.  TenzePs  HUtoria.Re- 
farmai.  Lipe.  1717-  8vo.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  Germans  in  particular, 


respecting  the  wrongs  done  by  the  pon- 
tiflb  and  the  clergy,  are  exhibited  by 
Jac.  Fred.  Georsiiis,  in  his  Gramminn 
ImpenUorii  et  Natiomii  German,  ad- 
vermu  Sedem  Roman,  cap.  vii.  p.  261, 
&c.  Nor  do  the  more  intelligent  and 
candid  among  the  adherents  to  the 
pontiffs  at  this  day  deny  that  the  church, 
before  Luther  arose,  was  grossly  cor- 
mpt. 
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from  aD  fear;  and  they  mdulged  tbeir  fasts,  and  aD  ibeir 
Ticioas  propensities,  as  fredr  as  their  innate  dejanvity  demanded. 
Alejtander  VI.,  a  monsto*  of  a  man,  and  infmor  to  no 
one  of  the  most  abandoned  tyrants  of  antiquity,  mailed  the 
commencement  of  the  centnnr  with  his  h(»Tid  crimes  and 
villanies.  He  died  suddenly,  a.  d.  1503,  from  poison  which 
he  had  prepared  for  others,  if  the  common  repcHt  is  true,  or 
from  old  age  and  sickness,  if  others  are  to  be  believed'.  His 
successor,  Pius  III.,  died  at  the  end  of  twenty-six  days;  and 
was  followed  bv  Julian  de  Roteria.  under  the  name  of  JvliuM 
II. ;  who  obtained  the  pontificate  by  fraud  and  bribeiy. 

§  5.  That  this  Julius  II.  possessed,  besides  other  vices, 
very  great  ferocity,  arrogance,  vanity,  and  a  mad  passion  for 
war,  is  proved  by  abundant  testimony.  In  the  first  place,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France ; 
and  made  war  upon  the  Venetians*.     He  next  laid  siege  to 


'  See  Alexander  Gordcm's  Life  cf 
AUiamd<r  VI. ;  in  French,  from  tfaie 
English,  .\nisterd.  1732.  2  rob.  Sro. 
aUso  another  life  of  him,  hjr  a  rezy 
learned  and  ingenioits  man,  written 
with  more  candour  and  moderatioo, 
and,  together  with  a  life  c^  Leo  X., 
subjoined  to  the  first  rolame  of  the 
Hittdrt  du  Droit  PmUic  Eedencttt'uime 
Fram^y  par  M.  D.  B.  Lond.  1762. 
4to.  [« Un  jour, il''  (Alex.  VI.) "forma 
le  deasein,  il  n*est  que  trop  certain, 
dVmpoisonncr  un  des  plus  riches  car- 
dinaux  ;  mais  celui-ci  sut  -attendrir 
par  des  prisons,  par  des  promesses,  et 
par  des  prieres,  le  maitre  dliotel  dn 
pape  :  la  confiture  pr^par^  pour  le 
cardinal,  fut  servie  an  pape  ;  celui-ci 
mourut  du  poison  avec  lequel  il  avait 
voulu  en  faire  p^rir  un  autre."  Ranke, 
Hittoirf  d^  Ui  Papamttpfmdami  It*  X IV. 
ft  XVI I.  SUci^s.  Ft.  transL  Paris, 
1838.  torn.  i.  p.  83.     Ed.] 

»  See  Du  Bos,  HUtoin  dt  la  Lk/uf 
d<  Cambray,  Hapie,  1710.  2  vols.  9ro. 
[«  Le  pape  Jules  IL  a\-ait  Tinappr^i- 
able  ayantage  de  rencontrcr  Toccasion 
de  satisfaire,  saxis  employer  la  violence 
les  pretentions  de  sa  famille  ;  il  Im' 
procura  le  patrimoine  d'Urbin.  Apres 
il  put  se  livrer,  sans  ^tre  trouble,  k  sa 
passion  personelle ;  au  penchant  de 
faire  la  guern*,  de  conqu^rir,  mais  en 


&Teiir  de  FEglise,  da  si^  pi^Ml  loi- 
meme.    Qnelqaes  antres  p^^KS  avaient 
cherche  a  doimer  des  principality  i 
leurs  neretix,  li  leors  fils ;  Jules  IL, 
an  cootraire,  fit  coosister  toote  mm. 
amlMtkn  li  ^tendre  r^tat  de  I'E^ise. 
II  doit  en  cCre  regards  eomme  le  fon- 
dateor."  (Ranke,  torn,  i  p.  84.)  Every 
pope,  then,  was  to  be  thooght  little 
concerned  with  views  of  his  station  as 
a  public  trust,  until  he  had  made  a 
selfish  provision  for  the  importonale 
cravings  <^  his  own  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, or  other  relatives.    Julius  was 
more  highly-principled  than  many  of 
his  predecessors,  because  he  set  boundfl 
to  the  greediness  of  kindred,  and  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  reasonable 
aggrandisement  for  his  £unily  at  the 
outset,  he  laboured  afterwards  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  see.     He  was 
thus  enabled  to  secure  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  for  his  turbulent 
ambition.   ^^Le  monde  de  oette  ^poqne 
regardait  comme  une  entz^rise  glori- 
euse  et  meme  religieuse,  oelle  de  voa- 
loir  nftablir  I'<ftat  de  rEgUse :  toutea 
les  actions  du  pape  avaient  oe  seal  et 
unique  but :  toutes  ses  pens^es  ^taient 
identifitfes  et  exalt^es   par  Tid^  de 
cette  mission."     Ranke,  torn.  L  p.  87« 
Ed.] 
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Feirara.  And  at  last,  drawing  the  Venetians,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Spaniards  to  engage  in  the  war  with  him,  he  made  an 
attack  upon  Lewis  XII.,  the  king  of  France.  Nor,  so  long  as 
he  lived,  did  he  cease  from  embroiling  all  Europe.  Who  can 
doubt,  that  under  a  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  that  spent  his  time 
in  camps,  and  was  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a  great  warrior, 
every  thing  both  in  church  and  state  must  have  gone  to  ruin, 
and  both  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  very  spirit  of 
religion  have  become  prostrate ! 

§  6.  Yet  amidst  these  evils  there  appeared  some  prospect 
of  the  ardently  and  long  wished  for  reform.  For  Levns  XII., 
king  of  France,  published  a  threat  stamped  upon  the  coins  he 
issued,  that  he  would  completely  overthrow  the  Bomish  power ; 
which  he  designated  by  the  name  of  Babylon*.  Moreover 
some  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Bomish  court,  relying  on  the 
authority  of  this  king  and  of  the  emperor,  summoned  a  council 
at  Pisa,  in  the  year  15  J 1,  to  curb  the  madness  of  the  pontiff, 
and  to  deliberate  on  measures  for  a  general  reformation  of  the 
inveterate  corruptions  in  religion.  But  Jtdim^  relying  on  the 
power  of  his  allies  and  on  his  own  resources,  laughed  at  this 
opposition.  Yet  not  to  neglect  means  for  irustrating  these 
designs,  he  called  another  council  to  meet  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  a.  d.  1 51 2  *.     In  this  body,  the  acts  of  the  assembly  at 


^  See  Christ.  Si^am^  Liebe's  Com- 
maUaUo  de  Nmmi$  l/vdovici  XII,  Epi- 
groffkOf  PEftDAM  Babtlonis  Nomen, 
inmff»ibuiy  Lipe.  1717*  8vo.  Compare, 
howerer,  the  Tkescmnu  Eputoticui  Cro- 
ziami$f  torn.  i.  p.  238.  243.  Colonia's 
HitUfire  lAuir.  de  la  VilU  de  Lyon, 
torn.  iL  p.  443,  &c.  and  others  :  for  it 
is  well  Imown  that  there  has  been  much 
dispote  respecting  these  coins,  and  the 
object  of  them.  [Liebe  has  given  en- 
grmTingB  of  these  coins.  On  the  one 
side  was  the  king's  likeness,  and  his 
title ;  on  the  other  side,  the  arms  of 
France  surrounded  with  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Perdam  BabUlonia  (instead  of 
BabyUmu)  Ncmen ;  or  also  simply, 
Pffdam  BoifjiUonem,  Harduin  under- 
stood Babylon  here  to  denote .  the  city 
of  Cairo  in  Kgypt ;  and  he  explained 
the  coin  of  a  military  expedition,  which 
LcwiD  contemplated  against  the  Turks. 
But  Liebe  has  fully  confuted  this  in- 


genious Jesuit ;  and  has  shown,  that 
Babylon  means  Rome  together  with 
the  pope,  and  that  the  threatened  ven- 
geance was  aimed  by  the  king  against 
the  pontiff.  And  that  the  French 
church  was  not  opposed  to  the  designs 
of  the  king,  appears  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  council  of  Tours,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  following  note. 
See  Du  Pin's  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  det 
Auteun  EccUnoat,  tom.  xiii.  p.  13,  14. 
and  Grerdes,  HUtoria  Evangdii  Seculo 
XVI,  per  European  Renovatiy  tom.  iv. 
Append.  No.  1.    Schl.^ 

*  Jo.  Harduin's  Cbn«t/ta,  torn.  ix.  p. 
1559,  &c.  [Lewis  XII.  was  not  an 
enemy  to  be  despised.  He  made  pre- 
parations for  a  war  against  the  pope, 
which  were  certainly  great  and  im- 
posing. He  assembled  the  clergy  of 
France,  first  at  Orleans,  and  then  at 
Tours  (see  Harduin,  1.  c.  p.  1555.)  ; 
and   proposed   to  them  the  following 
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Pisa  were  spiritedl  v  condemned  and  annulled :  and  undoubtedly 
severe  anathemas  would  have  fcAowed  against  LmeU  and 
others,  if  death  had  not  overtaken  the  audacious  pontiff  in  his 
preparatory  steps,  a.  d.  1512. 


qoestioiis. — 1.  Is  h  lawfiil  for  the  pope 
to  make  war  upon  temporal  prinees, 
whose  territories  do  not  belong  to  the 
church  !  \o. — 2.  May  the  prince,  in 
such  a  case,  lawfullv,  oppose  force  to 
force  ;  and  fidl  upon  the  territories  of 
the  church,  not  to  conquer  and  retain 
them,  but  to  disable  the  pope  from 
carr^-ing  on  the  war  t  FeiL---3w  May 
a  priuce  refuse  obedience  to  a  pope, 
who  is  his  enemy,  and  who  makes  un- 
just war  upon  him  !  Ta :  so  &r  as 
18  necessary  for  his  own  security  and 
that  of  his  people. — 4.  In  that  case, 
how  are  those  afBurs  to  be  conducted 
which,  ordinarily,  are  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  pontiff!  Answer:  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Pra^ 
matte  Saiteiiom, — 5.  May  a  christian 
prince  defend  i^ith  arms  another  prince, 
who  is  under  his  protection,  against 
the  assaults  of  the  pope  (  (This  ques- 
tion referred  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
who  was  involved  in  war  with  the 
pope.)  Y^, — 6.  If  the  pope  and  a 
prince  disagree,  whether  a  case  be- 
tween them  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical 
or  the  civil  jurisdiction,  and  the  prince 
wishes  to  K'ave  it  to  referees,  and  the 
pope  will  not  consent,  but  draiK^s  the 
swurd,  may  the  prince  stand  on  the 
defensive,  and  call  on  his  allies  to  help 
him  !  !"<*. — T.  If  a  pope  pronounces 
an  unjust  sentence  against  a  prince 
[with  whom  he  is  at  variance,  and  who 
cannot  safely  appear  at  Rome  to  defend 
his  cause],  is  tliat  sentence  binding  ! 
No. — 8.  If  the  pope,  in  such  a  case, 
should  lay  the  prince  and  his  realm 
under  an  interdict,  what  is  to  be  done ! 
iStfcA  an  interdict  vould  be  itsrff  a 
nuHUy.  [Sec  the  questions  and  an- 
swers at  full  length,  in  Gerdes'  Hittoria 
Eramjeiii  tkBCulo  XVI,  per  Europam 
rcHonUi,  torn.  iv.  Append.  No.  1.  TV.] 
After  these  preparatory  steps,  Lewis 
went  still  farther,  knd  purposed  to  have 
a  general  council  called  against  the 
pope.  The  emperor  Maximilian  united 
in  the  measure,  and  three  cardinals 
lent   their  aid  to  the  business.     The 


coandl  was  opened  at  IMsa,  a.  d.  1611 ; 
and  afto*  a  few  seasiona  remoyed  to 
Milan.  The  pope  was  cited  by  the 
Cithers  to  appear  at  Milan ;  and  wbb 
afterwards  suspended.  Bat  aa  the 
pope  had  now  brought  about  a  recom- 
ciliatioD  with  the  emperor,  and  aa 
neariy  all  the  assembled  pielatea  wero 
from  France,  the  decrees  of  this  coun- 
cil were  no  where  recetyed  except  in 
France.  The  council  assembled  by  the 
pope  in  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome, 
to  <^paee  that  of  Pisa,  was  somewhat 
larger  than  the  other,  jet  quite  too 
small  for  a  general  council ;  and  be- 
sides, was  composed  almost  exclasiTely 
of  Italians.  It  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded rather  as  a  provincial  than  as 
a  general  counciL  It  held  eleven  ses- 
sions in  all.  In  the  first,  it  was  de- 
termined to  take  up  the  subjects  of  the 
division  caused  by  the  council  of  Pisa, 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  a  pacifi- 
cation among  christian  princes,  and  a 
war  against  the  Turks.  In  the  second, 
the  convention  at  Pisa  was  declared  to 
be  irregular.  In  the  third,  the  em- 
peror having  now  sided  with  this  coun- 
cil, severe  bulls  were  issued  against 
France.  In  the  fourth,  the  abrogation 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  taken 
up.  In  the  fifth,  simony  in  the  election 
of  popes  was  forbidden,  and  the  French 
church  cited  to  appear  on  the  subject 
of  the  above  named  Sanction.  'So(m 
after,  Julius  died  ;  and  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  sessions,  the  council  was 
adjourned,  both  by  the  new  pope,  Leo 
X.,  and  by  the  votes  of  its  memben. 
In  the  eighth  session,  Lewis  XII.  waa 
present  by  his  envoi's ;  and  the  pope 
forbade  the  studying  of  philosophy,  more 
than  five  years,  without  proceeding  to 
theology  and  jurisprudence.  The  ninth 
and  tenth  sessions  were  devoted  to 
trivial  matters,  which  did  not  satisfy 
the  expectations  raised  concerning  a 
reformation  of  the  church.  At  length 
the  council  closed,  in  its  eleventh 
sion.  May  16Ui,  1517.    ScU,] 
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§  7.  His  saccesBor,  Leo  X.,  of  the  fanuly  of  Medid,  who 
was  elected  in  the  year  1513,  was  of  a  mflder  dii^M)8ition,  bat 
DO  better  gpiardian  (tf  religion  and  piety.  The  frigid  of  learned 
men,  and  himself  learned,  according  to  the  standard  of  that 
ige,  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  conversation  with  literary 
men,  but  a  larger  portion  of  it  to  the  gratification  of  hk 
ippetites,  and  to  amusements ;  and  was  averse  from  all  cares 
and  business,  prodigal,  luxurious,  and  vain ;  perhaps  also,  ac- 
cording to  a  current  report,  positively  impious.  Yet  he  did  not 
n^ect  the  interests  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Bomish  see.  For 
he  took  good  care  that  nothing  should  be  sanctioned  in  the 
Latenn  council,  ^eriiich  Julius  had  assembled  and  left  sitting, 
hvourable  to  the  long  wished  for  reformaiian  ;  and  at  Bologna, 
A.D.  1515,  he  persuaded  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  to  allow 
the  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^ 
which  had  long  been  odious  to  the  pontiffs,  and  to  cause 
another,  called  the  Ccncordaie^  to  be  imposed  on  his  subjects, 
with  thOT  extrrane  indignation  *. 

§  8.  Beflides  the  intolerable  lust  of  dominion,  and  for  op- 
pressing every  one,  which  actuated  these  pontiffs,  they  had  an 
insatiaUe  thirst  for  money ;  which  they  caused  to  flow  firom 
every  province  of  the  christian  world  towards  Bome,  in  order 
to  su[^KMt  their  power  and  to  purchase  them  friends.  And  it 
would  seem  not  preposterous  or  unsuitable  for  the  heads  of  the 
christian  republic  to  demand  tribute  from  their  subjects.  For 
who  can  deny  that  the  sovereign  ruler  of  a  commonwealth, 
(and  such  the  ponti£b  claimed  to  be,)  is  entitied  to  a  revenue 
fran  the  whole  state !  But  as  the  term  tribute  was  too  offensive, 
and  would  excite  the  indignation  of  the  temporal  sovereigns, 
the  pontiffs  managed  the  affiur  more  discreetiy,  and  robbed  the 
unwary  of  their  money  by  various  artifices  concealed  under  an 


bert  Burnet's  U'tdory  o^  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Entjlandy  toI.  lii.  p.  3.  Cees. 
Egaaae  de  BouUy's  Uittoria  Acad. 
Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  61—109.  Du  Cloe, 
Ilidoire  de  Louis  XI.  Jlistoire  du  Droit 
Ecdesicutique  Francois,  torn.  L  diss.  ix. 
p.  415.  Add  Mentjujiana,  torn.  iii.  p. 
285.     [Sec  also  p.  29,  note  «.     TV.] 


*  The  PngnuUic  SAnctkm  of  the 
French  m  extant  in  Hardoin's  Concilia^ 
Uma.  viiL  p.  1948.  The  Vomoordaie  is 
in  the  same  work,  torn.  ix.  p.  1867» 
also  in  Godfr.  WilL  Leibnitz,  Mantissa 
Cudicis  Diijl<mat.  pt.  L  p.  158,  &e. 
Add  pt.  iL  p.  358,  &c.  For  a  hiMory 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  of  the 
C4>mrordaU  that  soceeeded  it,  see  Gil« 
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appearance  of  religion  \  Among  these  artifices,  wbat  were 
called  indulgenceSy  that  is,  liberty  to  buy  off  the  pmushmentB  of 
tiieir  sins  by  contributing  money  to  pious  uses,  hdd  a  distiii- 
guished  place.  And  to  these  recourse  was  had,  as  often  as  the 
papal  treasury  became  exhausted,  to  the  immense  injury  at  the 
public  interests.  Under  some  plausible,  but  for  the  most  part 
fiilse  pretext,  the  ignorant  and  timorous  people  were  beguiled 
with  the  prospect  of  great  advantage  by  the  hawkers  of  indul- 
gences, who  were  in  general  base  and  profligate  characterB  \ 

§  9.  But  notwithstanding  the  reverence  for  the  soveragn 
pontiflb  was  extremely  high,  yet  the  more  intelligeiii,  and 
espcciaUy  among  the  Germans,  French,  English,  and  Flemings, 
denied  their  entire  exemption  from  error,  and  their  superiority 


'  [Whoever  would  learn  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  the  financial  con- 
eoma  of  the  Romish  court,  may  consult 
Lo  Bret's  Magazine  for  Civil  and  Ec- 
eUiicutical  Ilitlory,  and  ike  EecUtiadioal 
Lawt  of  C<itholic  tt^Uetf  vol.  ii.  p.  605, 
and  vol.  iii.  p.  3»  where  is  an  essay, 
entitled,  History  of  the  Romish  chan- 
eery  regulations  ;  and  also  an  essay  bv 
a  learned  Neapolitan,  on  the  Romish 
chancery  regulations  and  the  reserva- 
tion of  benefices.  And  if  ahy  one 
wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the  produc- 
tiveneeii  of  these  chancery  regulations, 
he  need  only  compute  the  part  of  them 
relating  to  Annates.  Of  these  Luther 
made  a  computation,  in  his  tract  enti- 
tled, Inyitlio  Adriani  Papce,  4[C.  which 
contains  an  essay  on  tno  nature  of 
Annates;  Wittemb.  1538.  4to.  A  still 
fuller  account  may  be  seen  in  the  tract 
published  byMarcellusSilvcr,atCampo 
Flore,  near  Rome,  1514,  under  tne 
title  of  7Vuia  ('nncdlarice  jipo§tolio<r,  ft 
T<ua  Sanrtix  Pomitmtio! ;  and  which 
was  republished  at  Cologne  by  Coliiii, 
1515,  and  at  Paris,  15^,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Supplement  to  the  Council*^ 
vol.  vi.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Oeeann$ 
Juris,  or  the  Traetaiut  Traetatuum, 
tom.  XV.  pt.  L  p.  368,  &c.  [It  was 
frequently  published,  with  notes  and 
comments,  and  some  diversity  in  the 
text  ;  whence  the  Catholics  placed  it 
in  the  list  of  books  prohibited,  as  being 
T>cr\'erted  by  the  Protestants.  See 
Bayle*H   I>ictionnaire  Ui$f.   Crit.    art. 


Pinet  and  BaiO;  (Lawrenoe).  TV.]  It 
contains  the  tarif  of  does  lo  be  paid 
to  the  papal  chanoery  for  all  abMln- 
tions,  luspensations,  &c.  Aeoordinc 
to  this  book,  a  dean  may  be  absolved 
from  a  murder  for  twenty  crowna.  A 
bishop  or  abbot  may,  for  three  hundivd 
livres,  commit  a  murder  whenever  be 
pleases.  And  for  one  third  of  that  sum 
any  clergyman  may  be  guilty  of  ui- 
chastity,  under  the  most  abooiiiiabfe 
circumstances.  The  ingenooos  Fnoeh 
catholic  divine,  Claade  Espence,  in  his 
Comment,  in  EpiM.  ad  Titmrn^  Opp*  torn, 
i.  p.  479,  indignantly  wrote  Goneeming 
this  book :  ^  Prostat  et  veluti  in  qnnsta 
pro  meretrice  sedet  palam,**  &c.  that 
is,  *^  there  is  a  book  extant,  which,  like 
a  venal  prostitute,  appears  openly  be- 
fore the  public  here  at  Pans,  wod  is 
now  for  sale,  as  it  long  has  been,  enti- 
tled, Tajca  Camera  sen  CcmeeUariit  Apo- 
ttolicof ;  from  which  more  crimes  can 
be  learned  than  from  all  the  writin» 
concerning  the  vices ;  and  in  whin 
license  is  promised  to  very  many,  aad 
absolution  offered  to  all  purchasefB." 
Sekl.] 

*  The  Grerman  princes  and  atatas, 
both  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  aasembled 
in  the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  ▲.  o.  15SS, 
complained  loudly  of  the  Papal  indnl- 
geiiecs,  as  exhausting  the  reeourcca  ci 
the  country',  and  subverting  piety  and 
good  morals  ;  in  their  Centmm  Growth 
mima  Nationis  Germtanieoe,  No.  4,  Itc, 
Tr.] 
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to  all  law.  For  after  the  period  of  the  councils  of  Constance 
and  Bdsil,  the  beUef  prevailed,  among  all,  except  the  monks, 
the  B(»n]sh  parasites,  and  the  superstitious  vulgar,  that  the 
pontiflTs  authority  was  inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council ; 
that  his  decisions  were  not  infallible ;  and  that  he  might  be 
deposed  by  a  council,  if  he  was  guilty  of  manifest  errors  and 
gross  crimes,  and  plainly  neglected  the  duties  of  his  station. 
And  hence  arose  those  high  expectations  and  those  intense 
desires  for  a  general  council  in  the  minds  of  the  wiser  portions 
of  the  age,  and  those  irequent  appeals  to  such  a  future  council 
whenever  the  Bomish  court  committed  offences  against  justice 
and  piety. 

§  10.  The  subordinate  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  church, 
eagerly  followed  the  example  of  their  head  and  leader.  Most 
of  the  bishops,  with  the  canons  their  associates,  led  luxurious 
and  jovial  lives,  in  the  daily  commission  of  sins,  and  squandered 
in  the  gratification  of  their  lusts,  those  funds  which  the  pre- 
ceding generations  had  consecrated  to  Grod  and  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Most  of  them  likewise  treated  the  people  subject  to 
their  control,  much  more  rigorously  and  harshly,  than  the  civil 
magistrates  and  princes  treated  their  dependents.  The  greater 
part  of  the  priests,  on  account  of  their  indolence,  their  un- 
chastity,  their  avarice,  their  love  of  pleasure,  their  ignorance, 
and  their  levity,  were  regarded  with  utter  contempt,  not  only 
by  the  wise  and  the  good,  but  likewise  by  the  common  people*. 
For,  as  sacred  offices  were  now  every  where  bought  and  sold,  it 
was  difficult  for  honest  and  pious  men  to  get  possession  of  any 
good  living  in  the  church,  but  very  easy  for  the  vicious  and 
unprincipled. 

§  11.  The  immense  swarms  of  monks  produced  every  where 
great  grievances  and  complaints.  Yet  this  age,  which  stood 
intermediate  between  light  and  darkness,  would  patiently  have 
borne  with  this  indolent  throng,  if  they  had  only  exhibited 
some  show  of  piety  and  decorum.  But  the  Benedictines,  and 
the  other  orders  which  were  allowed  to  possess  lands  and  fixed 
revenues,  abused  their  wealth,  and  rushed  headlong  into  every 

*  See,  besides  others,  Cornelius  Au-  Ecdenot ;  in  Casp.  Burmann's  AncUtda 
relius  Gaudjuius,  Apocalyrms  ten  V'uu>  Hidoriea  de  Hadriano  VI.,  p.  245,  &c. 
MiraMit  mper  Miserabut  i^atu  Matris     Utrocht,  1727*  4to. 
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n\toci\m  lit  vico,  regardless  altogether  of  die  rales  Umj  pto- 
fiMMffl.  1*ho  Mimdicant  orden,  on  the  eootenr.  and  eapecUly 
ihitm*  who  pnifcwHed  to  follow  the  rules  of  Dotmmie  and  /Vwkw, 
hy  tlif*ir  niMtic;  iiiipudencc,  their  ridicnloiiB  supetsUiion^  their 
i^norATHM!  and  cruelty,  their  rude  and  brotidi  eonduet.  alien- 
nUnl  thn  iiiindH  of  most  people  from  them.  Ther  aD  had  a 
Niroiig  »v«irHion  to  learning,  and  were  very  nnfriendlj  to  the 
prrN'iMflingN  of  certain  excellent  men  who  laboured  to  inqirofe 
i\u*  NyHU'iii  of  education,  and  who  assailed  the  barbarism  of  the 
tiiiM'H,  ImiIIi  onilly  and  in  their  writings.  This  is  evident  from 
whul  iN'fi*!  H4mrhHn^  Krasmus^  and  others^. 

$f  1 2.  No  onl(*r  of  monks  was  more  powerful  and  influential 
limn  Uiui  of  tlio  Dominicans.  For  they  filled  the  highest 
oflirPN  in  iluf  churcli,  they  presided  every  where  over  the 
l4Tt'ilil(*  triliunal  of  the*  inquisition  ;  and  in  the  couits  of  all  the 
liingK  nnd  prinrrH  of  Kiiropc,  they  had  the  care  of  souls,  or 
ht'ld  llip  olllrr  of  am/i'Mon,  Yet  about  this  time  they  incurred 
vrry  gn'iit  odium,  among  all  good  men,  in  various  ways,  but 
c*M|N«riiilly  hy  their  Inimo  artifices  and  frauds;  (among  which, 
\\%v  triigedy  at  IU*nie,  a.  n.  1509,  stands  conspicuous';)  like- 


'  I  Kciu'liliii,  tir  Ciipiiiii,  wan  th«>  jn^'at 

ImiiiiiitiT  III'  lli'hn^w  iiikI  Kalihiiiic 
I'lii-iiiiii;  ill  (trniiiiiiy.  Tlif  hoiiiinifaiiH 
iif  ri»lii^iii>.  In  liHiiK  it  iiilo  (liNKriM***, 
|iiiiiiip(i-il  •Itijiii  IMrll'i'rkftiti,  n  fiiiivi'rt- 
ii|  ■liw.  In  |iiililiM|i  II  wiirLiiii  lli«>  likiM- 
|ilii  iiiii-N  fiititiiiiiiMl  ill  ijif  InniUn  «if  thi* 
•li  WN.  Tliin  iiitlucKij  ilii'i>iii|H<n>r  Maxi- 
iiiiliiiii  ill  till'  yx'wv  irMKI,  t«i  imliT  nil 
•li'wii«li  liiNtkN  It!  Im>  liiinil  ;  which  liow- 
cvt-r  Knirliliii  lin)i|>ily  pn-vi'iiU-d  frimi 
tiiLiiii;  |iLi('f.  MniMiiiiiH  |iii1)liHhr(l  the 
^■ri'i'k  Ni>^  Tt-Htiiiiit  lit,  iiM  wt'll  UH  iiiAiiy 
workNiir  tlii*  fiithiTN  ;  Hliicli  tho  i^iio- 
rsiiit  tiiniikN  n-pn'M-iilitl  iih  Hiniiiii|i( 
li^'iiiiiht  till-  Holy  (ihimt.      7V.  I 

'  (Ml  till'  iiiiliMniiilri  iiii|Nmitiiiii  of  tlu* 
iiKiiikN  iif  lli-ni,  Mii>,  uinoiiK  mnii^ 
fitlii'i-H,  i|ii.  lli-iir.  ll(ittin:;iT*H  y/cj^nrMi 
/>-'-/ij(.  //«7fi/.  tnill.  i.  |t.  lU-l.  Ali*.  (//m- 
titri'i  /„V«7»ji.  Snr.  'iWf.  Hiiriil.  xvi.  pt.  i. 
\t.  XM,  \r.  Tlif  namitivf  hm*  priiit- 
(■iU\«UH  (IniM'ii  u|i  liyu  FniiuMM'iiii  imtiik 
of  111  ni,  ill  tin*  yrar  \MKI.  'Vhv  wih- 
hiaiici-  of  it  iH  thlh.  A  I>i»iniiiit*an  iiifuik, 
iKiiMi^l  \Vi;;aii<l  Wirt,  pniichiiiK  At 
rniiikfttrt,  A.  I*.  I'K^,  i*<^  vioKiiiU  lut- 
Kailiii  tli(.<  iliKTtriiii*  **(  thr  iinirui*uUt<- 


ronccption  of  the  virgin  Mur,  (the 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  FrmnciwauHy) 
that  lie  was  summoned  to  Home,  to 
auHwor  for  hm  conduct.  II iH  brrthrvn 
of  tlio  Doininicui  order,  in  their  eoo- 
Vfiition  at  Winipfen,  formed  a  plan  to 
aid  him,  and  to  convince  the  wond  that 
the  Franeifican  doctrine  uf  the  imma> 
culati'  conct*ption  wa»  falik*.  ISem  ««■ 
iM'k'cted  for  the  scene  uf  their  open- 
tioim.  The  prior,  Hubprior,  pTGoehcr, 
and  Hteward  of  the  D«iuiinicmn  cl«Mstcr 
at  lU-ni,  undcrt(N>k  to  get  up  mimries 
and  n.>vchition8  for  the  occasion.  A 
Hiiiiplt*,  honest  rtiHtie,  hv  the  name  of 
John  Jetxrr,  who  luuf  just  iHiteivd 
u}ion  htH  novitiate  in  the  mtinosti'r}-,  «as 
H«>lrftrfl  OS  their  tool.  The  subpriiv 
ap]H-an'd  to  him  one  ni^ht,  dresseil  ■■ 
whiti',and  pri'trndinK  to  Ite  the  ghost  of 
a  frisr,  who  had  hii'n  a  hundr»l  and 
sixty  vrarH  in  pur^ator}*.  lli*  m-oiled, 
aiiil  ciitrcatctl  of  Jotz«^r  to  afford  him 
aid.  Jrtzi-r  proinis4'd  to  do  it,  oh  for 
UH  hr  WQM  ahli*  :  nii<l  tlio  next  morning 
n'lNirtiHl  hiH  vision  ti»  his  KU|ifrior(k 
Th('\  riicouru;;('<l  him  to  |*o  on,  and  to 
confer  fnvh  with  the  f;hnnt,  if  he  wf^ 
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bj  penecutiiig  the  learned  and  the  good,  and  branding 
as  heretics ;  and  also  by  extending  their  own  privileges 
lonoorB  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  most  unjustly  op- 
ing their  adversaries '.     It  was  these  monks,  eq)ecially, 


a^MBu  A  few  nigfati  after,  the 
made  his  appeanmce,  attended 
>  derfla,  his  tormenton ;  and 
d  JeCser  for  the  relaxation  of  his 
1^  in  oonaeqoence  of  Jetzer's 
^  ftating;,  &e.  He  also  instmct- 
■ir  respecting  the  views  enter- 
al the  other  world,  concerning 
nn*"'**^  conception,  and  the  de- 

«f  some  pontiffs  and  othras  in 
xy,  for  hiaving  persecuted  the 
( of  that  doctrine  :  and  promised 
,  thai  St  Barbara  should  appear 
.  to  give  him  farther  instruction. 
tiQglj,  the  snbprior  assumed  a 

garb,  on  a  succeeding  night, 
peared  to  Jetzer.  She  reveaJed 
some  parts  of  his  secret  history, 
kke  preacher,  his  confessor,  had 

from  him  at  his  confessions, 
was  completely  duped.  St.  Bar- 
aomised,  that  the  virgin  Mary 

appear  to  him.  She,  or  the 
IT  personating  her,  did  so  ;  and 
I  hmi,  she  was  not  conceived  free 
risinal  sin,  thoueh  she  was  de- 

nom  it  three  hours  after  her 

that  it  was  a  grievous  thing  to 
see  that  erroneous  opinion  spread 
She  blamed  the  Franciscans 
as  being  the  chief  cause  of  this 
dttef.  She  also  announced  the 
!tioo  of  the  city  of  Bern,  because 
iple  did  not  expel  the  Francis- 
tad  cease  to  receive  a  pension 
le  French  king.  She  appeared 
»dly,  gave  Jetzer  much  instruc- 
id  proniiHed  to  impress  on  him 
i  wounds  of  Christ ;  which  she 
id  were  never  impn^sed  on  St. 
IL  or  any  other  person.  She  ac- 
py  seized  his  right  hand,  and 
anail  tlirough  it.  This  so  pained 
lat  he  liecaDK*  restive  under  the 
OB  ;  and  she  promised  to  imprem 
ler  woundH  without  giving  him 

The  eoDHpirators  now  gave  him 
kted  drugs,  which  stupitied  Iiim  ; 
m  nuule  the  other  wouikIh  uiK)n 
hilc  srnsclesH.  Hitherto  the  Kub- 
had  been  the  principal    actor. 


But  now  the  preacher  undertook  to 
personate  St.  Mary  :  and  Jetzer  knew 
his  voice  ;  and  from  this  time  began  to 
suspect  the  whole  to  be  an  imposition. 
All  attempts  to  hoodwink  him  became 
fruitless :  he  was  completely  undeceived. 
They  now  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
to  join  voluntarily  in  the  plot.  He  was 
persuaded  to  do  so.  But  they  imposed 
upon  him  such  intolerable  austerities, 
and  were  detected  by  him  in  such  im- 
{nous  and  immoral  conduct,  that  he 
wished  to  quit  the  monastery.  They 
would  not  let  him  go ;  and  were  so 
fearful  of  his  betra^rmg  their  secret, 
which  was  now  drawmg  crowds  to  their 
monasteiy,  and  promised  them  great 
advantage,  that  they  determined  to 
destroy  him  by  poison.  Jetzer,  by  lis- 
tening at  their  door,  got  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  and  was  so  on  his  guard,  that 
they  could  not  succeed,  though  they 
used  a  consecrated  host  as  the  medium 
of  the  poison.  Ho  eloped  from  the 
monastery  and  divulged  the  whole 
transaction.  The  four  conspirators, 
were  apprehended,  tried  for  blairohemy, 
and  profaning  holy  ordinances,  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  civil  power,  burnt  at  the 
stake  in  1509,  and  their  ashes  cast  into 
the  river  near  Bern. — Such  is  an  out- 
line of  the  storv,  which  the  Franciscan 
narrator  has  drawn  out  to  a  tedious 
length,  with  great  minuteness,  and  not 
a  little  etj/rit  du  cttrps,     TrJ] 

*  See  Bilib.  Pirckheimer's  Epistle 
to  the  pontiff  Hadrian  VI.  de  Dumini- 
eanorum  ^ujitiU ;  in  his  0pp.  p.  372. 
whence  I]^.Gerdescopied  it  m  his  IntrO' 
duct,  ad  Iliitoriam  rtHorati  Etanffdii, 
tom.  i.  Append,  p.  170.  [This  learned, 
and  candid  civilian,  and  catholic  of  No- 
rimbcrg,  who  correq>onded  with  all  tho 
leading  men  of  Germany,  lioth  catholics 
an<l  protostants,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  (whieh  was  in  ld30,)  wrote  a 
respectful  and  excellent  lett4?r  to  jiope 
Adrian  VI.,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
acquaint  him  with  tlie  true  Htate  of 
things  in  (iermanv.  The  grand caimo  of 
all  tihe  commotions  there  he  Hupposed  to 
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who  prompted  Leo  X.,  to  the  impmdent  step  of  publidy  con- 
demning Martin  Luther. 

§  13.  Many  of  the  mendicant  monks  held  the  principal 
chairs  in  the  universities  and  schools ;  which  was  the  great 
cause  that  the  light  of  science  and  polite  learning,  which  had 
begun  to  diffiise  itself  through  most  countries  of  Europe,  could 
not  more  effectually  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  stupidity 
from  them.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  youth,  decorated  with 
the  splendid  titles  of  Artists,  Grammarians,  Philosophers,  and 
Dialecticians,  in  a  most  disgusting  style,  loaded  the  memories 
of  their  pupils  with  a  multitude  of  barbarous  terms  and  worth- 
less distinctions ;  and  when  the  pupil  could  repeat  these,  with 
volubiUty,  he  was  regarded  as  eloquent  and  erudite.  AU  the 
philosophers  extolled  Aristotle  beyond  measure :  but  no  one 
followed  him  ;  indeed  none  of  them  understood  him.  For  what 
they  called  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle^  was  a  confused  mass  of 
obscure  notions,  sentences,  and  divisions,  the  import  of  which 
not  even  the  chiefs  of  the  school  could  comprehend.  And  if, 
among  these  thoms  of  scholastic  wisdom,  there  was  any  thing 
that  had  the  appearance  of  fruit,  it  was  crushed  and  destroyed 
by  the  senseless  altercations  of  the  different  sects,  especially 
the  Scotists  and  Thomists^  the  Realigts  and  Nominalists^  from 
which  no  university  was  free. 

§  14.  How  perversely  and  ineptly  theology  was  taught  in 
this  age,  appears  from  all  the  books  it  has  transmitted  to  us ; 
and  which  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  bulk.  Of  the 
Biblical  doctors,  or  expounders  of  the  precepts  of  the  bible, 
only  here  and  there  an  individual  remained.  Even  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  which  was  considered  as  the  mother  and 
queen  of  all  the  rest,  not  a  man  could  be  found,  when  Luther 
arose,  competent  to  dispute  with  him  out  of  the  scriptures  *. 


be  the  Dominicans,  who  by  their  per- 
secution of  Capnio  and  of  all  literary 
men,  and  by  their  pride,  and  insolence, 
and  base  conduct,  particularly  in  trum- 
peting the  papal  indulgences,  alienated 
almost  all  the  intelligent  and  honest 
from  the  church,  and  then  by  their 
violent  measure  drove  them  to  open 
opposition  to  the  pontiffs.     TV.] 

*  [This  was  not  strange.     Many  of 
the  doctors  of  theology,  in  those  times. 


had  never  read  the  bible.  Caroloetadt 
expressly  tells  us,  this  was  the  case  with 
himself.  Whenever  one  freely  read 
the  bible,  he  was  cried  out  agamst,  as 
one  making  innovations,  a  heretic,  and 
exposing  Christianity  to  great  danger 
by  makmg  the  New  Testament  known. 
Many  of  the  monks  regarded  the  bible, 
as  a  book  which  abounded  with  nume- 
rous errors.     Von  EinJ] 
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Such  as  remained  of  this  class,  neglected  the  literal  sense  of 
the  scriptures;  which  they  were  utterly  unable  to  investi- 
gate, on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sacred  languages 
and  of  the  laws  of  interpretation ;  and  senselessly  ran  after 
concealed  and  hidden  meanings.  Nearly  all  the  theologians 
were  PasUivi  and  SenUntiarii ;  who  deemed  it  a  great  achieve- 
ment, both  in  speculative  and  practical  theology,  either  to 
overwhelm  the  subject  with  a  torrent  of  quotations  from  the 
fathers,  or  to  anatomize  it  according  to  the  laws  of  dialectics. 
And  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  meaning  of 
any  text,  they  appealed  invariably  to  what  was  called  the 
Glassa  Ordinaria:  and  the  phrase  the  Glossa  says^  was  as 
common  and  decisive  in  their  lips,  as  anciently  the  phrase, 
ipse  dixiiy  in  the  Pythagorean  school. 

§  15.  These  doctors,  moreover,  disputed  among  themselves, 
with  sufficient  fi'eedom,  on  various  points  of  doctrine,  and  even 
upon  those  which  were  considered  essential  to  salvation.  For 
a  great  many  points  of  doctrine  had  not  yet  been  determined 
by  the  authority  of  the  church,  or  as  the  phrase  was  by  the 
holy  see :  and  the  pontiffit  were  not  accustomed,  unless  there 
was  some  special  reason,  to  make  enactments  that  would 
restrain  Uberty  of  opinion  on  subjects  not  connected  either 
i*Tth  the  sovereignty  of  the  holy  see,  or  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  the  clergy.  Hence  many  persons  of  great 
eminence  might  be  named,  who  advanced  the  same  opinions 
with  applause,  before  I/other's  day,  which  were  afterwards 
charged  upon  him  as  a  crime.  And  doubtless,  Luther  might 
have  enjoyed  the  same  liberty  with  them,  if  he  had  not  attacked 
the  system  of  Boman  finance,  the  wealth  of  the  bishops,  the 
supremacy  of  the  pontif&,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Dominican 
order. 

§  16.  The  public  worship  of  Qoi  consisted  almost  wholly  in 
a  round  of  ceremonies ;  and  those,  for  the  most  part  vain  and 
useless,  being  calculated  not  to  affect  the  heart  but  to  dazzle 
the  eye.  Those  who  delivered  sermons,  (which  many  were 
not  able  to  do,)  filled,  or  rather  beguiled  the  ears  of  the  people, 
with  pretended  miracles,  ridiculous  fables,  wretched  quibbles, 
and  similar  trash,  thrown  together  without  judgment  *.    There 

*  [The  ElajKterficrmons  in  particular,     crs  were  emulous  to  provoke  laughter 
are  proof  of  this  ;  in  which  the  preach-     among  the  audience,  by  repeating  ludi- 
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rnresdn  extJjA  manr  eramplps  of  such  fiscounes,  wUdi  no 
good  man  cam  read  without  in^gnation.  If  among  these 
dedaimers  there  were  some  inclmed  to  be  more  grave, 
for  them  certain  cooonon  pbce  argmnents  w&e  prqiaied 
and  made  out.  on  which  thev  Tociferated  on  afanost  all  occa- 
akms,  bv  the  hoor ;  sodi.  for  instance,  as  the  anthmritj  of  the 
hciy  mother  church,  and  the  obedience  due  to  it ;  the  influence 
of  the  saints  with  God,  and  th^  Tirtues  and  merits ;  the  dig- 
nity, giorr.  and  kindness  of  the  rirgin  Mary  ;  the  eflScaey  of 
relics;  the  ^iriching  of  the  churches  and  monastaries;  the 
necessity  of  what  they  caDed  good  works  in  (»der  to  salvation ; 
the  intolerable  flames  of  jmrptaory  ;  and  the  utility  of  indul- 
gences. To  preach  to  the  people  nothing  but  Christ  Jesus 
our  Saviour,  and  his  merits,  and  true  love  to  God  and  men, 
fringing  from  faith,  would  have  added  little  to  the  treasures 
and  emoluments  of  good  mother  church. 

§  17.  From  these  causes  there  was,  among  aU  classes  and 
ranks,  in  every  country,  an  amazing  ignorance  on  religious  sub- 
jects ;  and  no  less  superstitioo.  united  with  gross  corruption 
of  morals.  Those  who  presided  ovot  the  ceremonies  willingly 
tolerated  these  evils ;  and  indeed  encouraged  them  in  various 
ways,  rather  than  strove  to  stifle  them ;  well  knowing  that 
their  own  interests  were  depending  on  them.  Nor  did  most 
of  them  think  it  advisable  to  oppose  strenuously  the  corruption 
of  morals ;  for  they  could  see,  that  if  the  crimes  and  sins  of 
the  people  were  diminished,  the  sale  of  indulgences  would  also 
decrease,  and  they  would  derive  much  less  revenue  from  expia- 
tions and  other  similar  sources  *. 


eroiui  BtorieB,  low  jeste,  and  whimsical 
incidcnto. — ThiB  was  called  emphati- 
cally, JCatter  laughter ;  and  it  still  has 
its  admirem,  in  some  portions  of  the 
catholic  church.  John  CEcolampadius, 
in  the  year  1618,  published  at  Basil,  a 
tract  of  32  pages,  4to.  entitled :  De  I^tu 
Pa$chali  (hcfXamnadii  ad  W,  CapUontm 
ThetjtfMjutn  KjnBuia,  See  J.  C.  Flisslin's 
Beytr'fuje  zur  lCirchen-Re/ormaJtiotuffe$ck, 
de$  tiveUzirlaiuUi,  vol.  v.  p.  447,  &c. 
tichi.\ 

•  I  Schlogi'l  her<}  inserts  the  following 
history  of  popiHh  indulgences,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  I)r.  Mosheim  ; 
derived  undoubtedly  from  his  public 


lectures,  which  Schlegel  himself  had 
heard,  and  has  frequently  referred  to. 
TV. — The  origin  of  indulgences  must 
be  sought  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
church.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the 
christian  church,  such  christians  as 
were  excluded  from  the  communion, 
on  account  of  their  relapses  in  times  of 
persecution,  or  on  account  of  other 
heinous  sins,  had  to  seek  a  restoraticMi 
to  fellowship  by  a  public  penance,  in 
which  they  entreated  the  brethren  to 
forgive  their  offence,standing  before  the 
door  of  the  church  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  mourning.  This  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment, which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
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§  18.  Yet  the  more  ruinous  the  evils  prevalent  throughout 
the  church,  the  more  earnestly  was  a  reformation  longed  for 


mdi^beHoii  made  to  the  commanity, 
and  was  called  by  that  name,  and  whidi 
prerented  mnch  irregularity  amons 
christians,  was  afterwards  moderated^ 
and  sometimes  remitted,  in  the  case  of 
infirm  persons ;  and  this  remission  was 
called  imdnl^eneey  indml^etUia.  Origi- 
nally, therefore,  indulgenceswere  mere- 
ly the  remission  of  the  penances  or 
ecclesiastical  punishments,  imposed  on 
the  lapsed  and  other  gross  offenders. 
When  persecutions  ceased,  and  the 
principal  ground  of  this  ecclesiastical  re- 
gulation no  longer  existed,  these  punish- 
ments might  have  been  laid  aside. 
[Not  so  :  for  relapsing  into  idolatry, 
was  only  one  among  the  many  offences, 
for  which  penance  was  imposed  ;  and 
ss  persecutions  ceased,  and  the  church 
beoune  rich  and  corrupt,  other  sins 
were  multiplied  ;  so  that  the  CTound 
for  inflicting  church  censures  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished.  TV.]  They 
continued  ;  and  the  doctrine  gradually 
grew  up,  that  Christ  had  atoned  for  the 
derwal  punishment  of  sin,  but  not  for 
its  temporary  punishment.  The  tempo- 

'  divided  in  to  that  of 


the  present  life,  and  that  of  the  future 
life  or  of  purgatory.  It  was  held,  that 
every  man  who  would  attain  salvation, 
most  suffer  the  temporary  punishment 
of  his  sins,  either  in  the  present  world,  or 
in  the  flames  of  purgatory  ;  and  tliat  the 
confessor  to  whom  a  man  confessed  his 
sins,  had  the  power  to  adjudge  and  im- 
pose this  temporary  punishment.  The 
punishment  Uius  imposed  cbnsisted  of 
Cutting,  pflgrimages,  flagellation,  &c. 
But  among  the  persons  hable  to  such 
punishments,  were  frequently  persons 
of  distinction  and  wealth.  And  for 
these,  the  principle  of  admitting  mthdi- 
tmle$  was  introduced.  And  there  were 
UKmks,  who  for  compensation  paid 
them,  would  endure  these  punishments 
in  behalf  of  the  rich.  But  as  every  man 
could  not  avaU  himself  of  this  relief, 
they  at  last  commuted  that  penance  into 
a  pious  mulct,  jnci  mulcta.  Whoever, 
for  instance,  was  bound  to  whip  him- 
self for  several  weeks,  might  pay  to  the 
church  or  to  the  monaster}',  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  or  give  it  a  piece  of  land, 
and  then  be  released  from  the  penance. 


Thus  Pipin  of  France,  having  dethroned 
the  lawful  monarch  of  that  country, 
with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  now  gave 
to  the  church  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter.    As  the  popes  perceived  that 
something  might  be  gained  in  this  way, 
they  assumed  wholly  to  themselves,  the 
right  of  commuting  canonical  penances 
for  pecuniary  satisuictions,  which  every 
bishop  had  before  exercised  in  his  own 
diocese.  At  first  thev  released  only  from 
the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  present 
world  ;  but  in  the  1 4th  century j  they 
extended  this  release  also  to  the  punish- 
ments of  purgatory.    Jesus,  they  said, 
had  not  removed  all  the  punishments 
of  sin.    Those  which  he  had  not  re- 
moved, were  either  the  punishments  of 
this  world,  that  is,  the  penances  which 
confessors  enjoin,  or  the  punishments 
of  the  future  worid,  that  is,  those  of 
purgatory.    An  indulgence  frees  a  per- 
son from  both  these.    The  first,  the 
pope  remits  by  his  papal   power,  as 
sovereign  lord  of  the  church  ;  just  as 
the  sovereign  of  a  country  can  commute 
the  corporeal  punishment,  which  the  in- 
ferior judges  decree,  into  pecuniary 
mulcts.   The  last,  he  remits,  (as  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  says,  in  his  buU  for  the 
jubilee,)  jure  mtffra-M ;  that  is,  by  his 
prevalent  intercession  with  God,  who 
can  deny  nothing  to    his  vicegerent. 
Yet    this    release    from    the   punish- 
ments of  sin,  cannot  be  bestowed  gratis. 
There  must  be  an  equivalent ;  that  is, 
some  money,  which  is  given  to  the  pope 
for  religious  uses.  Princes  indeed  never 
release  a  man  from  corporeal  punish- 
ment, unless  he  petitions  for  it.     But 
the  vicegerent  of  Christ  is  more  gra- 
cious than  other  judges,  and  causes  his 
indulgences  to  be  freely  offered  to  the 
whole  church,  and  to  be  proclaimed 
aloud  throughout  the  christian  world. 
These  principles  carried  into  operation 
drew  immense  sums  of  money  to  Rome. 
When  such   indulgences  were  to    be 
published,  the   disposal  of  them  was 
commonly  farmed  out.     For  the  pai>al 
court  could  not  always  wait  to  have  tho 
money   collected   and   convcye<l   from 
every  country  of  Europe.     And  there 
were  rich  merchants  at  (Jenoa,  Milan, 
Venice,  and  Augsburg,  who  purchased 
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by  all  that  were  governed  by  good  sense  and  solid  kaming,  or 
by  a  regard  to  piety.  Nor  was  the  number  of  these,  through- 
out the  Latin  world,  by  any  means  smaU.  The  majority  of 
them,  indeed,  did  not  wish  to  have  the  constitution  and  organi- 
zation of  the  church  altered,  nor  the  doctrines  which  had 
become  sacred  by  long  admission  to  be  rejected,  nor  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  be  abrogated;  but  only,  to  have  some 
bounds  set  to  the  power  of  the  pontiflEs,  the  corrupt  morals  and 
the  impositions  of  the  clergy  corrected,  the  ignorance  and 
errors  of  the  people  dispelled,  and  the  burdens  imposed  on  the 
people  under  colour  of  religion  removed.  But  as  none  of  these 
things  could  be  effected  without  first  extirpating  various  absurd 
and  impious  opinions  which  gave  birth  to  those  evils,  and 
purging  the  existing  religion  from  its  corruptions,  all  those  are 
considered  as  implicitly  demanding  a  reformation  of  religum^ 
who  are  recorded  to  have  called  for  a  reformation  of  the  ehwxk, 
both  in  its  head  and  in  its  members. 

§  19.  What  residue  of  real  piety  still  existed,  lived  as  it 
were  under  the  patronage  of  those  called  mystics.  For  this 
class  of  persons,  both  ondly,  and  by  their  writings,  avoiding  all 
scholastic  disputations,  and  demonstrating  the  vanity  of  mere 
external  worship,  exhorted  men  to  strive  only  to  obtain  holi- 
ness of  heart  and  communion  with  God.  And  hence  they 
were  loved  and  respected  by  most  of  those  who  earnestly  and 


the  indulgences  for  a  particular  pro- 
vince, and  paid  to  the  papal  chancery 
handsome  sums  for  them.  Thus  both 
parties  were  benefited.  The  chancery 
came  at  once  into  poflseasion  of  large 
sums  of  money ;  and  the  farmers  did 
not  fall  of  a  gixxl  bargain.  They  were 
careful  to  employ  slulfnl  hawkers  of 
the  indulgenceSypersons  whose  boldness 
and  impudence  bore  due  proportion  to 
tlie  elo({uence,  with  which  they  imposed 
upon  the  simple  p<*ople.  Vet  that  this 
8iK*cic8  of  traffic  might  have  a  religious 
aspect,  the  pope  appointed  the  arch- 
biMliops  of  the  Heveral  provinces  to  be 
hiH  commiHsaries,  who  in  his  name 
publiBlie<l,  that  indulgences  wen'  Ut  be 
Hold,  and  generally  seUrcted  the  pemons 
t«)  hawk  tb«*m,  and  for  this  service 
nhari'd  the  profitM  with  the  mereluuits 
who  farmed  them.    ThcMi*  {lapal  hawk- 


ers enjoyed  great  privileges,  and  how- 
ever odious  to  the  civU  aathorUka, 
the^  were  not  to  be  molested.  Com- 
plamts  indeed  were  made  against  thsss 
contributions,  levied  by  the  popes  npon 
all  christian  £urope.  Kings  and 
princes,  clerg>'  and  Uity,  bishops,  mo- 
nsHteries,  and  confessors,  all  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  them  ;  the  former, 
that  their  countries  were  impoverislMdy 
under  the  pretext  of  crusades  that  were 
never  undertaken,  and  of  wars  agaiMt 
heretics  and  Turks  ;  and  the  latter, 
that  their  lettera  of  indulgences  were 
rendered  inefficient,  and  the  people 
released  from  cccleMastical  diseipliMw 
But  at  Rome,  all  were  deaf  to 
complaints  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
volution  produced  by  Luther,  that 
happv  £uro|>e  obtained  the 
relief.     Sckl.] 
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CHAPTER  n. 

miTOKT  OF  THF.  <WM  ■HKCEMJCXT  AXD  FSOGCESS  OF  TITE  KE- 
FOKMAXiaK,   TUX   TEE   7S£S£VTMEXT    OF    THE    ArGSUme 

coKTBaaoKz  \m  rmoM  a.  b.  1517 — 1590.] 

1 1 TW-  liqgMi^rf  ihg  Mill  wiiw     f  1.  LndMr.— |  >.  John  T«<»d  yrocbf 

-  of  ^br  qseottoB  bmum  ibeae  two  |ierMn».— ^ 
I  i.  Hk  flvpHOB  tf  Hk  focnav  and  pasrons  of  liie  laSMr. — |  Cl.  Confermw 

7. 1^  iwm  of  iL — I  a.  Pw>oap&iji« 

AW  f^B  te  yaBK  fill  ■III — I  %  Tht  i\\m  iiiwi at  Loqine. 

liL  Flnfip  Hiiiiii  ilwi      f  11.  D«|!uiiiiiig  of  tii» 

12.  La&er  is  txcanamnaoBieA  Vr  liie  pnp^ 

fron  liie  g«iiieunk«  of  the  Raniah  chnivh. 

1&.  The  &4  of  WoB»  IB  lJi21. 

is  |BU8i!iihe«d."^-5  17.  itis  |wiwitis  ann* 

of  WkObki;.— i  la.  Hadriaii  Tl.    The  diet  of  Naranlvii: 

IS.  Obbbb  TU.  A.aL  ISM.— I  Jft.  Cwiloiaadt.  Zwiagle.— ^  21. 

Wv  tf  ifat  ]mHM  in  ISB.-^  22.  Death  of  Fn^dcnc  die  Wise.    John  his 

The  Sm  af  Spire  in  ISOSl — |  24.  Sobaeqaent  facipms  cf 
The  fiei  of  Spire  in  1522.  Hie  laifKtiBimtB. — $  2a> 
SS'  The  uuufatMM  ai  MaiTiir^  in  1522. — |  2B.  The  diet 
I  4iHji^aii|L — I  22.  IV  sttie  of  the  reCormatiaB  in  Swipdcn, 
ISia — I  22.  BcfonosticB  effected  in  Dcannai^  hr  Chritciem. 
H  SL  H  «0  fmap^tnii  I7  Fredenr  and  Vr  QotstisB  III.— ^  22.  A  d»- 
isiaiBBfiaB  n*  he  made  in  v^ard  to  the  Swidish  and  Danish  reCormation. — 
1 2L  The  iviocJBHEtiaB  in  Fzaaoe. — |  24.  Refonnaskm  in  other  oonotries  in 


§  1.  WffiLX  tibe  BomiD  jic»nti£&  supposed  2II  vr2s  safe  nnd 
tnoqniL  and  tbe  lAoas  aod  good  were  every  wfaero  despairini; 
of  the  moA  kmged  fen-  refcffmadoD  of  the  church.  unei^ixx'tiHiK 
2  fittle  oifaaeure  mozik  of  SaxoDv.  a  province  in  ln?niuiny. 
MoHim.  LvsAer  of  Edsleben.  born  of  reputable   but    humUo 
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parentage,  ol  the  order  of  the  Ai^ostmivi  Eremites,  which  was 
one  of  the  four  mendifant  orders,  and  a  ffrofeeear  of  the(Jogy 
m  the  muTerBity  of  Wittemberg.  which  Frederic  the  Wise, 
dector  ot  Saxony,  had  estahhshed  a  few  jears  before,  with 
astonishing  intrepiditT  of^ioeed  hims^  alone  to  the  whole 
Bomish  power.  It  was  in  the  year  1517,  when  Lm  X.  was  at 
ibe  head  of  the  chnrch ;  McuinmiUam  \^  of  Austria,  governed 
the  German  Boman  empire ;  and  Frederic^  for  his  great  wisdom 
somamed  the  ^V]se,  ruled  orer  Saxonj.  !Uany  apphmded  the 
courage  and  heroism  of  this  new  opposer ;  but  afanost  no  one 
anticipated  his  success.  For  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
this  li^t  armed  warrior  could  hann  a  Hercules  whom  so  many 
heroes  had  assafled  in  vain. 

§  2.  That  Lvtker  was  possessed  of  extraordinaiy  talents, 
uncommon  genius,  a  copious  memory,  astonishing  industry 
and  perseverance,  superior  eloquence,  a  greatness  of  soul  that 
rose  above  all  human  weaknesses,  and  consummate  erudition 
for  the  age  in  w^hich  he  lived,  even  those  among  his  enemies 
who  possess  some  candour,  do  not  deny.  In  the  phflosophy,  then 
taught  in  the  schools,  he  was  as  well  versed  as  he  was  in  theology; 
and  he  taught  both,  with  great  applause,  in  the  university  of 
Wittemberg.  In  the  former,  he  followed  the  principles  of  the 
Nominalists^  which  were  embraced  by  his  order,  that  of  the 
Augustinians ;  in  the  latter,  he  was  a  follower  for  the  most 
part  of  St.  Attffustine.  But  he  had  long  preferred  the  holy 
scriptures  and  sound  reason  before  any  human  authorities  or 
opinions.  No  wise  man,  indeed,  will  pronounce  him  entirely 
fiuiltless ;  yet  if  we  except  the  imperfections  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  the  religion  in  which  he  was  trained,  we 
shall  find  little  to  censure  in  the  man  *. 

^  AH  the  writers  who  have  given  the  others ;  among  which  are  the  foUowinff, 

history  of  Luther's  life  and  achieve-  particulariy  recommended  bv  SchlegeL 

ments,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.   Alb.  (Tr.) — J.  G.W»ich*sAu$fimi^Nadi- 

Fabricus,  in  his  Ceatifolium  Luth^ranutn,  richt  ton  D.  Mart,  Luth^,  prefixed  to 

of    which   the  firHt    volume  appeared  the  24th  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Luther's 

at  Hamburg,  in  1730.  8vo.      [Melanc-  works,  p.  1 — 875.  which  exceeds  all 

thon,    de    ViUi  LtUkeri,  ed.  Heumann,  others  in  fulness  and  learned  fidelity. 

Gotting.  1741.4to.  Schroeck's  A'iiY^n-  The    earlier    work    of    F.    S.    Keu, 

geteh.    ieU    der  Reformation,     vol.    i.  Merkwurdige  Z/ebetuunut'dnde  D.  Mori. 

p.  106,  &.C.    J.  and  I.  Milncr's  Church  Luther'n,  Leipsic,  1764.  iv.  vol.  contains 

Huttory,  cent.  xvi.   Alex.  Bower's  Life  much  that  is  good,  with  some  things 

of  Luiiherf  Edinb.  1813,  and  numerous  that  are  censurable.    Also,  firom  iti 
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§  3.  The  first  occasiou  for  publishing  the  truths  he  had  di»- 
eovered,  was  presented  to  this  great  man,  by  John  T^z^l,  a 


Occb: 


p.  17S3-M.    8.0.    ULd    Prof. 

AhS  L^t  of  LmOur,  in  hi> 
■  dn-  GtUluHn.  flora  ibwo 
vnttug*  we  adduw  thece  principal 
dmiuMuica. — Luther's  fMher  «u  a 
milHir  of  ItLinaliclil.  He  was  bom  u 
Eolrbm,  i.D.  14R3.  Aflcr  aLCeadin); 
Ibo  Mlioabiur  Mii|,-ilHburg  and  Eisenach, 
be  Uodied  scbolaalic  phUiwoiihy  and 
jmiqanidnK*  at   Erfurt,  aud  at  the 

•nthnra.    But  his  intimat«  Eriend  being 
kOM,  Kti  himaelf  ocmpletely 


tu'  ■  clap  of  tbundrr.he  joiiiFd  lilmwU', 
maefa  uaisiM  the  will  of  lu»  ErtihOT,  W 
DO*  of  we  OKKl  rigid  tiritiirB  of  meoiti- 
eanU,  thai  of  tbc  AugualiDiau  EreroilFS, 
Ib  (hi*  nUatinu  hn  to  piinduct«d  him- 
taU,  tbkl  hiaanpariunweniwvllaatiaBcd 
vilb  Ua  indiulry,  good  U^mper,  uid 
afalHlNa.  In  tlie  jvu-  1508,  John  Tnn 
:,  hii  view  gviwral,  sent  him 
lo  Wluenibflrg,  coatrar; 
liona,  to  bo  iirofeMor  of 
He  DOW  applied  himaelf 
>  lublical  theolo^,  discovered 
la  of  the  adiolattic  philoaonhy, 

■  b  nnritiua  of  religion  ;  and  in  thvao 

■  ViMni.  hia  h>oc(Uaureal«  in  theolog)', 
4  be  look  in  the  year  1609,  eon- 
more.    A  ioamey  to 

e,  which  he  undcrlaik  in  the  yenr 

9,  «a  tha  buaioiiB  of  hia  order,  pro- 

*  him  knowledge  and  expeiienee, 

wcra  afterword*  of  great  use  to 

Aftnr  hi*  ntum,  he  took,  in  the 

,  hia  degnw    of  l>iiiTlor  it) 

tad  be  now  aj^plied  himself 

to  tlw  ntudy  nf  tha  Greek 

'~  langoacM.  All  these  pur- 

-«lions  for  that  groit 

c  imtidencv  intended 
.  him  !  and  they  pro- 
dngm  of  learning,  tliat 


W  (Titically  r«ul  ihe  writing-  iif  the 
hitmra  ;  and  luul  Mudied,  amnna  the 
modrm    writ*-™,    espBrialli    wStiam 


I,  and  particulsriy  JdIid  Tauler ; 
and  from  the  two  former,  (Oceam 
aod  GerAon,)  he  learned  to  riew  the 
papal  authority,  difTerentty  hmu  the 
tnmss  of  people  ;  uid  ftvm  the  latter, 
(the  roysticB.)he  learned  many  practical 
truths  relating  lo  the  religion  of  the 
heart,  which  wet«  not  M  be  found  in 
the  ordinate  bonke  of  denitiun  and 
piety.  Of  cliun-h  history  he  bad  so 
mucb  knowledge,  as  was  nectssary  for 
oonibatlins  the  prevalent  errors,  and 
for  reetoring  the  primitive  religion  of 
chriatiajis.  In  the  BtUtt  LtOra  alno, 
hewsa  not  a  novice.  He  wTote  the 
(iprnuu  langimae  with  greater  purity, 
elegance,  and  force,  than  any  other 
auttiorof  that  &w  ;  and  hin  tnuulatioa 
of  the  Bible  and  his  hymns  still  cxhihit 
proof,  how  correi-tly,  nervously,  and 
clearly,  he  could  express  himself  in  his 
native  longne.  He  posseesed  a  natural, 
BtroDg,  and  moving  eloquence.  These 
acqaieitioiiB  and  talents  resided  in  a 
mind  of  uncommon  aidor,  and  of  heroic 
virtue  in  action  ;  and  he  applied  them 
to  objects  of  the  gnatrnt  ntility,  both 
to  mankind  at  large,  and  to  the  in- 
dividual mombere  of  eocit'ty.  He  saw 
religion  Ui  be  disRgured  with  the  i 


eonscicnre  to  be  under  intolerable 
liondage.  Ho  eliased  away  these  er- 
rors, brought  true  religion  and  sound 
reaann  again  into  repute,  rewned  virtue 
From  slayiah  (mbjection  lo  himnan 
authorities,  and  made  it  obedient  lo 
nobler  motives,  vindiraled  the  rights 
of  man  aniinat  the  sahverlem  of  them, 
fumisbed  the  state  with  useful  dlizens 
by  removing  ubstrnctions  to  marriage, 
and  gave  to  the  thrones  of  ptwcce  their 
origmal  poverand  leenrity.  By  what 
mcWis  he  ^ndually  effected  lUI  Ibis 
good  for  mankind,  will  appear  in  the 
eoune  of  this  history.  It  is  tniu,  the 
man  who  performed  thesi-  heroic  dei^ 
for  EuTOjie,  had  hia  imperteclions.    For 


e  hat  ' 


t  his    ( 


wen>  not  lli 

e  fniitx  nf  ■  corrupt  heart 

hut  of   a 

warm,    sanguine,    fholer. 

tempwam 
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Dominican  monk,  void  of  shame,  whom  Albert,  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  had  hbed,  on  accomit  of  his  impu- 
dence, to  solicit  the  Germans,  iix  the  name  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  Leo  X.,  to  expiate  with  money  their  own  sins,  and  those 
of  their  friends,  and  future  sins  as  weD  as  past  ones ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  preach  indulgences '.  This  fraudulent  declaimer 
conducted  the  business,  not  only  in  dereliction  of  all  modesty 
and  decency,  but  in  a  maimer  that  impiously  detracted  fit)m 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  Lnther,  moved  with  just 
indignation,  publicly  exposed  at  Wittemberg,  on  the  first  day 
of  October,  a. d.  1517,  ninety-five  propositions;  in  which  he 
chastised  the  madness  of  these  indulgence  sellers,  generally, 
and  not  obscurely  censiured  the  pontiff  himself,  for  suffering 
the  people  to  be  thus  diverted  from  looking  to  Christ.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  that  great  war  which  extinguished  no 
small  portion  of  the  pontifical  grandeur '. 


lived.  He  answered  his  opposers,  even 
with  too  great  acrimony,  with  passion, 
when  they  were  kings  and  princes, 
and  often  with  personal  abuse.  He 
acknowledged  this  as  a  fault,  and  com- 
mended Melancthon  and  Brentius, 
who  exhibited  more  mildness  in  their 
conversation  and  writings.  But  it  was 
his  zeal  for  the  truth  that  enkindled 
his  passions :  and  perhaps  they  were 
necessary  in  those  times  ;  perhaps  also 
they  were  in  consequence  of  his  monastic 
life,  in  which  he  had  no  occasion  to 
learn  worldly  courtesy.  And,  were  not 
the  harsh  and  passionate  terms,  which 
he  used  towards  his  opposers,  the 
controversial  language  of  his  age  ?  We 
do  not  say  this,  to  justify  Luther  :  he 
was  a  man,  and  he  had  human  weak- 
nesses ;  but  he  was  clearly  one  of  the 
best  men,  known  in  that  century.  This 
is  manifest,  among  other  proofs,  from 
his  writings  :  the  most  important  of 
which  we  Hhall  here  enumerate.  Tht^et 
<U  IndMUjentiiSy  or,  IHsputatio  pro  De- 
elarationeVirtiit'u  Induli^entiarumy  1617. 
ABermouon  I  ndul^jences  and  GracfjlblS, 
Heiolutioiw^  Thesium  de  Indul^ntiis, 
Among  his  cx(;getical  writings,  his  Com- 
mentarif  on  the  Ei*idU  to  the  GtUatians, 
and  that  on  Genegis,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. In  his  own  estimation,  his 
best  work  was  his  Pa«f i//<'«,  wliich  wei*o 
published    in    1527.      His    Essays  de 


LibertaU  Ckrutia»(i,  de  CamUtUate  Ba- 
bifUmicOf  and  De  Votie  MomaaticUj  are 
very  polemic  ;  as  also  his  book  against 
Enusmua,  De  Servo  Arbiirio,m  which  he 
closely  follows  Aagasttne  in  the  doctrine 
concerning  grace,  while  the  earliest 
among  the  Reformed  defended  universal 
grace.  His  translation  of  the  Bibloy 
which  was  first  published  by  parcels, 
and  appeared  entire,  for  the  first  time 
in  1634  ;  his  larger  and  smaller 
Catechisms  :  the  seventeen  Articles  of 
Schwabach;  the  Articlesof  Schmalkald; 
and  his  Letters,  are  very  noticeable. 
The  best  edition  of  his  writings,  is  that 
of  Halle,  1737—53,  in  twenty-four 
volumes,  4to.  to  which  the  immortal 
councillor  Walch  has  imparted  the 
greatest  possible  perfection.     Sckl.'\ 

*  The  writers  who  give  account  of 
Tetzel,  and  of  his  base  methods  of  de- 
luding the  multitude,  are  enumerated 
by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  hisOfi/i/b^Mifli 
Lutheranunif  pt.  i.  p.  47.  and  pt.iL  p.  530. 
What  is  said  of  Uiis  vile  man,  by  Jae. 
Echard  and  Jac.  Quetif,  in  their 
Scrij^oret  Ordinis  PrwdiccUor.  tom.  iL 
p.  40.  betrays  immoderate  and  ignoble 
partiality. 

•  [The  pope  offered,  as  a  pretext  for 
this  new  spiritual  tax,  the  completion 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  had 
been  conmienced  by  Julius  1 1.;  and  he 
appointed  for   his    first    commiiwary, 
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fj  4.  This  first  controversy  between  Luther  and  Tetzel,  was 
I  in  itself  of  no  great  importance,  and  inight  have  been  easily 

I  Albert,  ftrchbiahop  of  Meat!',  uiil&bg-      and  to  name  of  the  bisho)«,   ot  ihia 

I  dcliurg,  kiid  margrave  ot  BrSiiidcDburK,     nhiuDeruI  aliuse  of  indulgcoeefi  ;  and 

I  «ho,  IroiD   the    expeo^venesa  nf  bis      published   his   t^cia,  of    prapoaitiuus, 

I  court,  luwl  not  yctpald  the  fees  far  bis      Against  Tetzel :   '        •■  '    •-      •■• 

I  pail,  and  wm  to  pay  ihem  o  '     ' 


■hare  otlbe  profits  of  these  iudulgencea. 
The  neaiiidcommiHuy  wuiJo.An|;ulu8 
Arcimbnld.  In  Saxony,  Johu  Tetzel, 
«hu  had  before  been  a  successful 
pmeher  of  papal  indulgcneea,  «aa 
^•pmnted  la  this  service.  He  was  a 
jvoflieate  wretch,  who  had  onre  bilon 
lata  Ibobaodsof  tbeiaquisitioOiiiicoa- 
lrqiience  of  bi«  adulteries,  and  whom  Gnd  roiuires 
Ae  elector  of  Saxony  rescued  by  liis  therefor.  Thi 
iw    cried  up    ' " 


offensive,  actuated  l     _  . 

it  enatiutj  to  all  christiaD  principles,  betveun    tlie     DomiBicuna   and   the 

and  no  amvptably  to  tiie  inconsiderate,  AuKusliniaus  was  tbu  moviugvuuHi' of 

'^1  alt  upright  men   Here  diaeusted  Luther's  enterprise.      They  Bay,    tliit 


which  ho  did  not 
indeed  discard  all  use  of  indulgencea, 
but  only  niaiutained,  that  they  wvre 
merely  a  release  by  the  pope  froni  the 
canunieol  pcnaDceB  for  sin,  as  es< 
tablished  b^  eeclesiastica]  law,  and  did 
not  extend  to  the  punishnientB  which 
God  inflicts  ;  that  forgiveness  of  sins 
was  to  be  had  only  from  God,  through 
reil  repentance  and  sorrow,  and  that 
"   '         '  ~  ance  or  BBttsfiuition 

roiiB    of   the    I*- 
tlut    Luther  wua 


wiUi  mm  :  )'ct  they  dared  to  iigh  orer 
Ibi*  oDclrrioil  Iraffle  only  in  private. 
<B»  parmcd  It  as  fitf  north  as  Zerbst 
■ad  Jaterboek,  and  selected  the  amiual 
r  its  prosecution.  lie  churned 
power  lo  ahsolie,  not  only  &om 
censures.  Imt  likewise  &om  aU 
and    enornuljes, 

the  pope 

■017 can  take eognixance.    Hercleascd 
" —  all  the  pumshmentaof  purgatory; 


AugUBtinians  had  previously  beci 
ployed  to  preach  indDlttences,  but  uow 
the  Dominicans  were  appointed  lo  thia 
lucrative  office  ;  and  that  Lotber  took 
up  bin  pen  agnixist  Tetzel,  by  order  of 
John  TOQ  Slaupitz,  [provincial  of  tho 
order,]  wbo  was  dlaaatlsGed  that  his 
order  was  neglected  on  this  occasion. 
The  author  of  thia  Eablc  was  John 
CoehLcus  ;  (in  his  Hiitona  de  Ada  it 
Sonplu  Mart.  Lalien,  p.  3,  4.  Paris, 
1665. 8vo.)  and  from  this  raving  onemy 
of  Luther,  it  has  been  copied  by  some 
French  and  English  writers,  and  from 
them  by  a  few  German  writers  of  (hia 


I  af  bllw  open    to    them.     See   Menu. 

1  Ton  der  llardt,  Ilitl.  lAUer.  Refoniiat. 

I  yt.i«.  }  fi,  U,&c.  SomeWittembergera, 

1  wllo  had  purchased  his  wares,  came  to 

I  Lnlhin'  as  he  was  utiing  in  the  eon- 
olat,  and  acknowledsed  to  him 
l^ma  Bins.     And  when  he  laid 

I  Upon  tfaem  beary  eccleaiastical  pen- 

M  anoCB,  tliejr  prodnced  Totzct's  luttera  of 

I  Wtdgeace,  and  di'manded  abaulu^on. 

I  Bnl  be  dKlined  pvinithcm  absolution,     too  sharpBightud,  if  the^  hod  cvt 

■  ■nil  ihoi'  had  subtruttud  to  the  pen-     slighteat  sus^clon  of  it,  not  tu 

I aner,  and  thus  liven  some  midence  of     reproachedbim  with  it  inhisllfc 

.    itanee  anrf  amendment ;  and  ho      Yet  not  one  of  them  did  this.     For 

I  d<Elan-d,  that  tie  put  no  value  upon      what  CocbliPUB  has  said  on  ihis  nub- 

I  Awtr  Irttvn   of   indulgence.     Tline     joct,  did  not  appear,  till  after  Liiilier*(i 

I  arntimml*  ha  also  nublMhcd  in  a  dia-  death.  [PoUaviciDi,  in  his  //utoriii 
>>•  hvm  Uie  pulpit ;  and  he  com-  lloncmi  TMna.  pt.  L  lib.  i.  e.  3.  g  6, 
nl  lu  tile  BTchtiitJuip   of  Meatx,      &c.    Qravtaou,  //itforSu  Eccltt.  smcul, 


unproiod,  that  the  AngustinhuiB  ever 
had  the  oxcluairo  right  oF  preaching 
indulgencea.  (See  FW.  Will.  Krar^ 
Die  LalinerM  aiMni  /ikAt/i/iMltaraHt  jVb»- 
dviatorrt  iiaadtpuvptun  jmr  [ttriiliiHH 
if iifHKaa';,  Guttmg.  1749.  4ta.)  Luther 
was  far  too  op«diaarted,  not  tu  let 
something  of  this  envy  appear  in  his 
writings,  if  he  really  was  urged  on  to 
act  by  it ;  and  his  enemies  « 


M 
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wMkA^  V  Leo  X.  had  poflseased  either  the  aUlitj  orthedi^wsi- 
tion  to  treat  it  prodoitly.  Forit  was  the  prrrate  eoatestof  two 


XTL  p.  26.  and  other  catholic*,  rioleiit 
rf  iHJra  of  the  Reformatkni,  ejLprtuMly 
AtBf  and  etndnt/t  this  charge  against 
Lmher.  Tr.]  CHhen  tell  n,  whh 
aa  little  erideiiee  of  troth,  that  Lather 
waa  prompted  totake  tlw  step  by  the 
eourt  of  SaxoD J  ;  which  had  a  design 
to  draw  into  its  own  eoffers  the  rdigioua 
Dtoperty  situated  in  Saxonj:  an  ob- 
jee^oo  which  the  whole  series  of  sab- 
•eqnent  erents  will  confdle.  Luther  at 
fink,  had  no  thought  of  orerthrowing 
the  papal  hierarchy;  and  Frederic  the 
Wise,  who  was  opposed  to  all  innoTa- 
tions  in  eccleriastical  or  religions 
maitem,  woold  eridently  be  one  of  the 
fawt    persons   to    form    soch  a  plan. 

[Ehr.  Mosheim  has  taken  no  notice  of 
the  calomnies  inrented  and  propagated 
hy  some  late  aathors^  in  order  to  make 
Lather's  zealous  opposition  to  the  pab- 
fication  of  Indulgences  appear  to  be  the 
effect  of  selfish  and  ignoble  motives. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to 
set  that  in  a  true  light ;  not  that  the 
eaose  of  the  Reformation  (which  must 
stand  by  its  own  intrinsic  dignity,  and 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  views  and 
characters  of  its  instruments)  can  de- 
rive any  strength  from  this  inquiry, 
but  it  may  tend  to  vindicate  the  per- 
sonal character  of  a  man  who  has  done 
eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Hittory  of  the 
Rti^  of  Uenry  Vlll.y  has  thought 
proper  to  repeat  what  the  enemies  of 
the  Reformation,  and  some  of  its  dubi- 
ous or  ill-informed  friends,  have  ad- 
vanced with  respect  to  the  motives 
that  engaged  Luther  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  indul^nces.  This  elegant 
and  persuasive  mstorian  tells  us,  that 
the  ^  Austin  friars  had  usually  been 
employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  indul- 
gences, and  from  this  trust  had  derived 
both  profit  and  consideration  ;  that 
Arcemboldi  gave  this  occupation  to  the 
Dominicans  ;  that  Martin  Luther,  an 
Austin  friar,  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittembcrg,  raenting  the  affront 
fmt  upon  hii  order,  began  to  preach 
against  the  abuses  that  were  committed 
in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  being 
provoked  by  opposition,  proceeded  even 


to  decry  indnlgenees  thems^vea."  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Home'a 
candoor  had  engaged  him  to  enamine 
this  accosatioii  better  before  he  had 
ventured  to  repeat  it.  For,  in  iht/brd 
place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Amatim 
fnar$  kad  been  osoally  emtflajfed  t» 
Sammy  to  preaek  iihUgemoa,  It  ia  well 
known  that  the  eomnuasioii  had  been 
offered  aHeniat^,  and  sometimea 
jointly,  to  all  the  Mendicants,  whether 
Amiim  friarty  Domimiauuj  JVqacispaf, 
or  Carmelitet.  Nay,  from  the  year  I2S9, 
that  lucrative  conmuasion  was  princi- 
pally entrusted  with  the  Dominicans  ; 
and  in  the  records  whidi  relate  to  in- 
dulgences, we  rarely  meet  with  the 
name  of  an  Austin  friar,  and  not  one 
single  act  by  which  it  i4>pears  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  ever  named  the  friars 
of  that  order  to  the  office  under  con- 
sideration. More  particulariy  it  is  re- 
markable, that  for  half  a  century  before 
Luther  (t.  e.  horn  1450  to  1517),  durins 
which  period  indulgences  were  bM 
with  the  most  scandalous  marioi  of 
avaricious  extortion  and  impudence, 
we  scarcely  meet  with  the  name  of  an 
Austin  friar  employed  in  that  service  ; 
if  we  except  a  monk  named  Pabdus, 
who  was  no  more  than  an  underiing 
of  the  papal  questor,  Raymond  Peral- 
dus  ;  so  lar  is  it  from  being  true,  that 
the  Augustin  order  were  exclusively, 
or  even  usually,  employed  in  that  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Hume  has  built  his  asser- 
tion upon  the  sole  authority  of  a  single 
expression  of  Paul  Sarpi,  which  has 
been  abundantly  refuted  by  De  Prierio. 
Pallavicini,  and  Graveson,  the  mortal 
enemies  of  Luther.  But  it  may  be 
alleged,  that  even  supposing  it  was  not 
usual  to  employ  the  Augustin  friars 
alone  in  the  propagation  of  indulgences, 
yet  Luther  might  be  offended  at  seeing 
such  an  important  commisraon  given 
to  the  Dominicans  exclusively,  and 
that  consequently  this  was  his  motive 
in  opposing  the  propagation  of  indul- 
gences. To  show  the  injustice  of  this 
allegation,  I  observe, 

&o(mdly,  That  in  the  time  of  Luther, 
the  preaching  of  indulgences  was  be- 
come such  an  odious  and  unpopular 
matter,  that  it  is  far  from  being  ^oba- 
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^munks,  respecting  the  limita  of  the  power  of  the  Bomon  pontiffs 
[  In  remitting  the  punishment  of  sins.  Lvttmr  aokanwledged  that 
I  the  pontiff  could  remit  the  human  punishments  for  sin,  or  those 
I  j^ipointecl  hj  the  church  or  the  pontifls  ;  but  denied  his  power 
1  lo  ahsolre  from  the  divine  punishments,  either  of  the  present  or 
I  the  future  world  ;  and  maintained  that  these  divine  punishments 
t  be  removed  either  hy  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  by 


I.U*  tliBt  Luther  vmld  hkve  been  wlici- 

iiB  ktxiBt  oblaiding  ouch  a  comiDiuian, 

her  fur  himHlf  nr  fur   Ids  onler. 

M  prinMs  of   Eorape,   with  manj 

ihopo^  ud  imiltitadeA  of  leaj-n^  juid 

I  |ioiui  mMi,  tuul  opened  their  eyes  npoo 

\  tbe  torpitnde  of  ihia  Uif&niaitB  tratfic  ; 

'  even  the  FnnciKuis  u)d  DDtnini- 

,  lotrwds  the  cmclosian  of  the 

I  iftetirtb  cenlurj,  eppMed  it  publicly, 

rboth  in  their  diwouTBes  nod  in  Ifacir 


N«y 


.,  the 


i-ery  e 


._,  whicli  b  supHMCil  to  b>Te 
id  fhe  etiv]rofLatber,wa9  offered 
lo  to  the  gcnenJ  of  Ihc  Francis- 
snd  was  FB^ised  both  by  him  and 
der,  who  gBve  it  ofer  entirely  to 
f  Albert,  feuhop  of  M«irti  nnd  Mojide- 


T  Lutber,  or  Iho  other  Austin 
■  Mars,  aspind  after  a  connniKicia  of 
I  wliieh  the  Franciscans  were  aihsined  1 
I  Bands*,  it  ■■  a  mieUUie  to  affirm  that 
iBtx  oaa  given  lo  die  Dominican* 
unntl ;  since  it  WBe  given  (o  Tet- 
lone,  an  indriiduaJ  member  of  that 
■,  who  bad  been  notoriODB  for  hia 


I,  will    appear  with  the 
M  avideaee,  if  we  unudder,  in  the 
rfplMo;'niBt  he  WHS  DDver  accused 


either 


t  the  ponliffii  of  his  tinu,  or  amidst 

B  tfw  other  reproaches  of  coDtemparaiy 

■wrlun,  oho  defended  the   caose  ^ 

^       ,  anil  who  were  far  from  being 

ig  of  tbeir  iDTectirea  and  calnm- 

All   the  contemporai]'  adieiM- 

•  of  Lolher  art  sbeohilely  silent  on 

'  1  hnA.     From   the  year   I&I7  lo 

1,  vhm  thr  diaputx  about  iudul- 

(>  was  nuried  on  with  th?  greatest 

f  Mnnlh  and  uiiuiositjr,  not  one  writer 

•  "a  rn>''<'>eh  Lntherwith 


those  ignoble  motiTes  of  opposition  now 
under  con^deretion.  I  speak  not  of 
Eraamns,  Sieidan,  De  Thoo,  Goireiar- 
dini,  and  01  ben,  whose  testimony  might 
perhaj'S  be  suspected  of  partiality  in 
his  fSTOnr,  but  I  speak  of  Cajelan, 
Hogstrat,  Dc  Friisrio,  Emser,  and  even 
tiie  infamoos  JohnTelEc!,  whom  Luther 
opposed  with  each  vehemence  and  bit- 
teinees.  Even  CochlieUB  was  silent 
on  this  head  during  the  life  of  Lulher; 
though  after  the  death  of  that  gnmt 
reformer,  he  broached  the  calumny  I 
am  here  refuting.  But  such  was  tlie 
scandalous  chaiaetor  of  this  man,  who 


Bonnet,  and  other  enemies  of  Lulhor, 
were  wliamed  to  make  use  either  of 

his  name  or  testimony.  Now,  may  it 
Dot  be  furiy  presumed,  that  the  con- 
leropoturicB  of  Luther  were  better 
judges  of  his  cbsractcr,  and  the  priu- 
cipfes  from  which  he  acted,  than  thosa 
who  lived  in  after  times  t  Can  it  be 
imagined,  that  motives  to  action,  which 
escaped  the  prying  eyes  of  Luthfr't 
contemporaries,  should  liave  discovered 
themselves  to  us,  who  live  at  such  a 
distance  from  tbe  scene  of  action,  to 
M.  BoKuet,  to  ill.  Hume,  and  lo  other 
abettors  of  this  ill-contrived  and  foolish 
story  t  Either  there  are  no  nil«s  of 
nicnvl  evidence,  or  Mr.  Hume's  aaser- 
tion  is  entirely  gnmndleas. 

I  might  add  many  other  considcra- 


ibicuesi 


the  peraecntionn  of  an  exasperated 
clergy,  to  the  severity  of  such  a  potent 
and  despotic  prince  as  CharieH  V.,  to 
death  itself,  and  that  from  a  principle 
of  avarice  and  ambition.  Bill  t  have 
said  enoosh  to  saluf^  every  candid 
mind.    Madaift.] 
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voluntary  penance  endured  by  the  sinner.  Tetzel^  on  the  con- 
trary, asserted  that  the  pontiff  could  release  also  firom  divine 
punishments,  and  from  tiiose  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the 
present  life.  This  subject  had  in  preceding  times  been  oftod 
discussed,  and  the  pontiflb  had  passed  no  decrees  about  it.  Bat 
the  present  dispute,  being  at  first  neglected,  and  then  treated 
unwisely,  gradually  increased,  till  from  small  b^;inning9  it-  in- 
volved consequences  of  the  highest  importance. 

§  5.  Luther  was  applauded  by  the  best  part  of  G^ermany, 
who  had  long  borne,  very  impatiently,  the  various  artifices  of 
the  pontifib  for  raising  money,  and  the  impudence  and  impo- 
sitions of  the  pontifical  tax-gatherers.  But  the  sycophants  of 
the  pontifis  cried  out ;  and  none  more  loudly  than  the  Domi- 
nicans, who,  in  the  manner  of  all  monks,  considered  their  whole 
order  as  injured  by  Luther^  in  the  person  of  Teizd.  In  the 
first  place,  Tetzd  himself  forthwith  attacked  Luther^  in  two 
disputes  at  the  university  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  upon 
occasion  of  his  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  in  theology.  The 
following  year,  a.  d.  1518,  two  celebrated  Dominicans,  the  one 
an  Italian  named  Sylvester  PrieriuSy  the  general  of  his  order  at 
Home,  and  the  other  a  German,  James  Hooggtrai  of  Cologne, 
assailed  him  with  great  fury.  They  were  followed  by  a  third 
adversary,  a  great  friend  of  the  Dominicans,  Jokn  Eckifu^  a 
theologian  of  Ingolstadt.  To  these  adversaries,  Luther  replied 
with  spirit ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  addressed  very  modest 
letters  to  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  and  to  some  of  the 
bishops ;  to  whom  he  endeavoured  to  evince  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  promised  to  change  his  views  and  correct  his 
opinions,  if  they  could  be  shown  to  be  erroneous  *. 

§  6.  Leo  X.  at  first  disregarded  this  controversy;  but  being 
informed  by  the  emperor  Maanmilian  I.  that  it  was  an  affiur 


*  [Luther  attended  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  Auffustinianfl  at  Heidel- 
berg in  the  year  1618  ;  and  in  a  dis- 
cuMUoii  there,  he  defended  his  Para- 
(loxtv  (ho  he  entitled  his  propoisitionB) 
with  such  energy  and  appIauBe,  that 
the  bchhIs  of  evangelical  truth  took  deep 
root  in  that  part  of  the  country'.  See 
Martin  Dueer's  lieltttio  tie  DmmiiUume 
JJnddlmnjeim,  in  Dan.   Gcrdes,  Ap- 


pend, ad  torn.  L  UittoruB  EvamgtUi  Rt- 
nofotiy  No.  18.  p.  176^  &e.  After  lot 
return  &om  Ileidelbeig,  he  wrote  to 
the  pope  in  very  subnuMive 
See  his  works,  ed.  Halle,  voL  xv. 
496.  He  also  wrote  to  Jerome 
tetus,  bishop  of  Brandenburg,  to 
diocese  Wittcmberg  belonged  ; 
likewiHc  to  Staupitz ;  using  in  boUi  !■• 
stances  very  modeet  Uoguage.    SAL\ 
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of  DO  little  consequence,  and  that.  Germany  was  taking  sides 
in  regard  to  it,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Bome  and 
take  his  trial '.  Against  this  mandate  of  the  pontiff,  Frederic 
the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  interposed,  and  requested  that 
Luther's  cause  might  be  tried  in  Germany,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  country.  The  pontiff  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  Frederic ;  and  ordered  Luther  to  appear  before  his 
legate,  cardinal  Thomas  Cajetcm  [Thofms  de  Via  of  Gaeta]^ 
then  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  there  defend  his  doctrines 
and  conduct.  The  Bomish  court  here  exhibited  an  example 
of  the  greatest  indiscretion  that  appeared  in  the  whole  trans- 
action. For  Cajetan  being  a  Dominican,  and  of  course  the 
enemy  of  Luther^  and  an  associate  of  Tetzd^  a  more  unfit  person 
could  not  have  been  named  to  sit  as  judge  and  arbiter  of  the 
cause. 

§  7.  Luther  repaired  to  Augsburg  in  the  month  of  October, 
A.  o.  1518 ;  and  had  three  interviews  with  Cajetcm^  the  pon- 
tifical legate  *.  And  if  Luther  had  been  disposed  to  yield,  this 
Dominican  was  not  the  person  to  bring  a  high  spirited  man  to 
accomplish  such  a  purpose.  For  he  treated  him  imperiously ; 
and  peremptorily  required  him  humbly  to  confess  his  errors, 
without  being  convinced  of  them  by  argument,  and  to  submit 
his  judgment  to  that  of  the  pontiff'.     And  as  Luther  qoxM 


*  [Here  is  tmdonbtedly  a  slip  of  the 
memonr.  Before  Blaximilian^  letter 
mirired  At  Rome,  Leo  had  dted  LuUier 
to  appear,  within  00  days,  at  Rome, 
and  take  his  trial  before  Jerome,  bishop 
of  Asooli,  and  his  enemy,  Sylvester 
Prierins.  as  his  judji^es.  See  Secken- 
doiTs  Hittcria  LuthtramimiUy  p.  41.  and 
Lather's  Workt,  vol.  xv.  p.  627>  &o* 
Maximilian  was  himself  friendly  to 
Lolher;  but  was  now  pushed  on  by 
some  of  his  coortiers.    aehl.'] 

*  Of  Caietan,  a  full  account  ia  given 
by  Jae.  Qnetif  and  Jac.  Echa^  in 
their  Sonptort$  Ordm.  Prcedicator,  torn. 
iL  p.  14,  ice  [He  was  bom  ▲.  d.  1409, 
at  Craeta,  in  Latin,  Cajeta  (whence  his 
surname  Cc^etamu)^  in  the  territoiy  of 
Naples ;  at  the  age  of  29,  wrote  a  Ixiok 
to  prove  that  a  general  council  could 
not  be  called  without  the  authority  of 
a  pope  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
bishopric  of  Gaota,  and  then  with  the 


archbishopric  of  Pisa  ;  and  in  16lft, 
with  a  cardinal's  hat.  In  1522,  he  was 
papal  legate  to  Hungary;  and  died  a.  d. 
1534,  a^9d  65.  He  was  fond  of  study, 
and  wrote  much  on  the  Aristotelisa 
philosophy,  scholastic  theology,  and  in 
the  latter  vears  of  his  life,  extensive 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  2V.] 
'  Gajetan's  proceedings  with  Luther 
were  dissatisfactoiy,  even  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  See  Paul  Sarpi's  Hidoria 
ConeUH  THdent,  Ub.  L  p.  22.  Yet  £c- 
hard  apologizes  for  Cajetan,  in  his 
Seriptoret  Ordin,  PraediccUor,  tom.  ii. 
p.  15;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  wisely 
and  solidly.  The  court  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, errcKi  in  this  matter  as  much  as 
Cajetan.  For  it  might  easily  have 
foreseen,  that  a  Dominican  would  not 
have  conducted  ingenuously  with  Lu- 
ther. [Cajetan  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  church  ;  but  he 
was  a  scholastic  divine,  and  undertook 
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vohmtary  penance  endured  by  the  sinner.  Tetzel^  on  the  con- 
trary, asserted  that  the  pontiff  could  release  also  from  divine 
punishments,  and  from  liiose  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the 
present  life.  This  subject  had  in  preceding  times  been  often 
discussed,  and  the  pontifib  had  passed  no  decrees  about  it.  But 
the  present  dispute,  being  at  first  neglected,  and  then  treated 
unwisely,  gradually  increased,  till  from  small  b^;inning9  it  in- 
volved consequences  of  the  highest  importance. 

§  5.  Luther  was  applauded  by  the  best  part  of  Germany, 
who  had  long  borne,  very  impatiently,  the  various  artifices  of 
the  pontifib  for  raising  money,  and  the  impudence  and  impo- 
sitions of  the  pontifical  tax-gatherers.  But  the  sycophants  of 
the  pontifis  cried  out ;  and  none  more  loudly  than  the  Domi- 
nicans, who,  in  the  manner  of  all  monks,  considered  their  whde 
order  as  injured  by  Luther^  in  the  person  of  Teizel.  In  the 
first  place,  Tetzd  himself  forthwith  attacked  Luther^  in  two 
dilutes  at  the  university  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  upon 
occasion  of  his  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  in  theology.  The 
following  year,  a.  d.  1518,  two  celebrated  Dominicans,  the  one 
an  Italian  named  Sylvester  PrieritUy  the  general  of  his  order  at 
Home,  and  the  other  a  German,  James  Hoogstrat  of  Cologne, 
assailed  him  with  great  fury.  They  were  followed  by  a  third 
adversary,  a  great  friend  of  the  Dominicans,  John  Eckius^  a 
theologian  of  Ingolstadt.  To  these  adversaries,  Luther  replied 
with  spirit ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  addressed  very  modest 
letters  to  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  and  to  some  of  the 
bishops ;  to  whom  he  endeavoured  to  evince  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  promised  to  change  his  views  and  correct  his 
opinions,  if  they  could  be  shown  to  be  erroneous  *. 

§  6.  Leo  X.  at  first  disregarded  this  controversy;  but  being 
informed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  that  it  was  an  affiur 


*  [Luther  attended  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  Auffustinianfl  at  Heidel- 
berg ui  the  year  1618  ;  and  in  a  dis- 
ciUMUon  there,  he  defended  his  Para- 
(loxfa  (so  he  entitled  his  propositions) 
with  such  energy  and  applause,  that 
the  seeds  of  evaiigi>lical  truth  took  deep 
root  in  that  part  of  the  country'.  See 
Martin  Bucer*s  RdtU'w  de  Dtnmiatione 
Jlad^Umnjensiy  in  Dan.   Gerdes,  Ap- 


pend, ad  torn.  L  Uxttcfia  Etamgdn  Rh 
fiorali,  No.  18.  p.  175,  &c.  Afler  \am 
return  from  Heidelbei^,  he  wrote  to 
the  pope  in  very  submianve  tenoa. 
See  his  works,  ed.  Halle,  toL  xt.  b. 
496.  He  also  uTote  to  Jerome  Sew* 
tetus,  bisliop  of  Brandenburg,  to  whose 
dioci^Mc  Wittcmberg  belonged  ;  and 
likewim>  to  Staupitz ;  using  in  both  is* 
stances  very  modest  Uoguago.    SckL} 
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of  DO  litUe  consequence,  and  that.  Germany  was  taking  sides 
in  regard  to  it,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Borne  and 
take  his  trial '.  Against  this  mandate  of  the  pontiff,  Frederic 
the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  interposed,  and  requested  that 
Luiher'^B  cause  might  be  tried  in  Germany,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  country.  The  pontiff  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  Frederic ;  and  ordered  Luther  to  appear  before  his 
legate,  cardinal  Thomcu  Cajetan  [Thomas  de  Via  of  Gtieta]^ 
then  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  there  defend  his  doctrines 
and  conduct.  The  Bomish  court  here  exhibited  an  example 
of  the  greatest  indiscretion  that  appeared  in  the  whole  trans- 
iction.  For  Cajetan  being  a  Dominican,  and  of  course  the 
enemy  of  Luther^  and  an  associate  of  Tetzd^  a  more  unfit  person 
could  not  have  been  named  to  sit  as  judge  and  arbiter  of  the 
cause. 

§  7.  Luther  repaired  to  Augsburg  in  the  month  of  October, 
A.  D.  1518 ;  and  had  three  interviews  with  Cajetan^  the  pon- 
tifical legate  *.  And  if  Luther  had  been  disposed  to  yield,  this 
Dominican  was  not  the  person  to  bring  a  high  spirited  man  to 
accomplish  such  a  purpose.  For  he  treated  him  imperiously ; 
and  peremptorily  required  him  humbly  to  confess  his  errors, 
without  being  convinced  of  them  by  argument,  and  to  submit 
his  judgment  to  that  of  the  pontiff'.    And  as  24^^  could 


*  [Here  is  nndonbtedly  a  slip  of  the 
memonr.  Before  Maximilian^  letter 
arriTed  at  Homey  Leo  had  cited  Lather 
to  appear,  within  00  dm,  at  Rome, 
and  take  fajs  trial  before  Jerome,  bishop 
of  Aaooli,  and  hia  enemy,  Sylvester 
Prierins.  as  his  judges.  See  Secken- 
dorTs  Hut<pna  Lutkmtmtmi,  p.  41.  and 
Luther's  Workt^  toL  xy.  p.  627,  &c. 
Mjtximllian  was  himself  friendly  to 
Lather;  bat  was  now  pushed  on  by 
some  of  his  courtiers,    odd.} 

*  Of  Cajetan,  a  full  account  is  given 
by  Jac.  Qnetif  and  Jac  Echard,  in 
their  Seriptcra  Ordm.  Prctdwator,  torn. 
iL  p.  14,  6lc,  [He  was  bom  ▲.  d.  1409, 
at  Gaeta,  in  Latin,  Cajeta  (whence  his 
somame  CajeUimui)^  in  the  territory  of 
Napkas ;  at  the  age  of  29,  wrote  a  Iwok 
to  prove  that  a  general  council  could 
not  be  called  without  the  authority  of 
a  )»opi*  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
bisbupnc  of  Gacta,  and  then  with  the 


archbishopric  of  Pisa ;  and  in  1515, 
with  a  cardinal's  hat.  In  1522,  he  was 
pi^pal  legate  to  Hungazy;  and  cUed  a.  d. 
1534,  a^d  65.  He  was  fond  of  study, 
and  wrote  much  on  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  scholastic  theology,  and  in 
the  latter  vears  of  his  life,  extensive 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  2V.] 
'  GMetan's  proceedings  with  Luther 
were  cUssatisfactory,  even  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  See  Paul  Sarpi's  Hidoria 
Omm^m  TrideiU.  Ub.  L  p.  22.  Yet  Ec- 
hard  i^logizes  for  Cajetan,  in  his 
Seriptorm  Ordm.  ProKUiuor.  tom.  ii. 
p.  15;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  wisely 
and  solidly.  The  court  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, erred  in  this  matter  as  much  as 
Cajetan.  For  it  might  easily  have 
foreseen,  that  a  Dominican  would  not 
have  conducted  ingenuously  with  Lu- 
ther. [Cajetan  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  church  ;  but  he 
was  a  scholastic  divine,  and  undertook 
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voluntary  penance  endured  by  the  sinner.  Tetzel,  on  the  con- 
trary, asserted  that  the  pontiff  could  release  also  from  divine 
punishments,  and  from  those  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the 
present  life.  This  subject  had  in  preceding  times  been  often 
discussed,  and  the  ponti£b  had  passed  no  decrees  about  it.  But 
the  present  dispute,  being  at  first  neglected,  and  then  treated 
unwisely,  gradually  increased,  till  from  small  beginnings  it-  in- 
volved consequences  of  the  highest  importance. 

§  5.  Luther  was  applauded  by  the  best  part  of  Germany, 
who  had  long  borne,  very  impatiently,  the  various  artifices  of 
the  ponti£b  for  raising  money,  and  the  impudence  and  impo- 
sitions of  the  pontifical  tax-gatherers.  But  the  sycophants  o( 
the  pontifis  cried  out ;  and  none  more  loudly  than  the  Domi- 
nicans, who,  in  the  manner  of  all  monks,  considered  their  whole 
order  as  injured  by  Luther^  in  the  person  of  Tetzd,  In  the 
first  place,  Tetzd  himself  forthwith  attacked  Luther^  in  two 
dilutes  at  the  university  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  upon 
occasion  of  his  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  in  theology.  The 
following  year,  a.  d.  1518,  two  celebrated  Dominicans,  the  one 
an  Italian  named  Sylvester  PrieriuSy  the  general  of  his  order  at 
Home,  and  the  other  a  German,  James  Hooggtrai  of  Cologne, 
assailed  him  with  great  fury.  They  were  followed  by  a  tUrd 
adversary,  a  great  friend  of  the  Dominicans,  John  JScJtius^  a 
theologian  of  Ingolstadt.  To  these  adversaries,  Luther  replied 
with  spirit ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  addressed  very  modest 
letters  to  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  and  to  some  of  the 
bishops ;  to  whom  he  endeavoured  to  evince  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  promised  to  change  his  views  and  correct  his 
opinions,  if  they  could  be  shown  to  be  erroneous  *. 

§  6.  Leo  X.  at  first  disregarded  this  controversy;  but  being 
informed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  that  it  was  an  affiur 


*  [Lather  attended  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  Auffustinianfl  at  Heidel- 
berg in  the  year  1618  ;  and  in  a  dis- 
coiHuon  there,  he  defended  his  Para- 
tloxn  (so  he  entitled  his  propoeitionB) 
with  such  energy  and  applause,  that 
the  seeds  of  evangelical  truth  took  deep 
root  in  that  part  of  the  countr}'.  See 
Martin  l)ucer*s  ItdtU'w  de  Din>u(atu>n^ 
JJnddlmrijenn,  in  Dan.   Gerdea,  Ap- 


pend, ad  torn.  L  Hittorug  Ewut^elii  Rt- 
iioralt,  No.  18.  p.  175,  &c.  After  ha 
return  from  Heidelbei^,  he  wrote  to 
the  pope  in  very  submiMiTe  tenoa. 
See  his  works,  ed.  Halle,  toL  xt.  p. 
496.  He  also  wrote  to  Jerome  Sew* 
tetus,  bishop  of  Brandenburg,  to  whose 
dioci*Hc  Wittcmberg  belonged  ;  and 
likewun?  to  Staupitz ;  using  in  boUi  in- 
stances  very  moduat  Uoguage.    StkL\ 
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of  no  little  consequence,  and  that.  Germany  was  taking  sides 
in  regard  to  it,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Home  and 
take  his  trial '.  Against  this  mandate  of  the  pontiff,  Frederic 
the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  interposed,  and  requested  that 
Luther'B  cause  might  be  tried  in  Germany,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  country.  The  pontiff  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  Frederic ;  and  ordered  Luther  to  appear  before  his 
legate,  cardinal  Thomcu  Cajetan  [Thomas  de  Via  of  Craetd\^ 
then  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  there  defend  his  doctrines 
and  conduct.  The  Bomish  court  here  exhibited  an  example 
of  the  greatest  indiscretion  that  appeared  in  the  whole  trans- 
ftction.  For  Cajetan  being  a  Dominican,  and  oS  course  the 
enemy  of  Luther^  and  an  associate  of  Tetzd^  a  more  unfit  person 
could  not  have  been  named  to  sit  as  judge  and  arbiter  of  the 
cause. 

§  7.  Luther  repaired  to  Augsburg  in  the  month  of  October, 
A.  D.  1518 ;  and  had  three  interviews  with  Cajetan^  the  pon- 
tifical legate  *.  And  if  Luther  had  been  disposed  to  yield,  this 
Dominican  was  not  the  person  to  bring  a  high  spirited  man  to 
accomplish  such  a  purpose.  For  he  treated  him  imperiously ; 
and  peremptorily  required  him  humbly  to  confess  his  errors, 
without  being  convinced  of  them  by  argument,  and  to  submit 
his  judgment  to  that  of  the  pontiff'.    And  as  Xu^A^  could 


*  [Here  is  nndoabtedly  a  slip  of  the 
memonr.  Before  Maximilian^  letter 
arrtred  at  Rome,  Leo  had  dted  Luther 
to  appear,  within  00  days,  at  Rome, 
and  take  his  trial  before  Jerome,  bishop 
of  Asooli,  and  his  enemy,  SyWester 
Pricrins,  as  his  judjj^es.  See  Secken- 
durTs  HiMtcria  LfUkmtmM^  p.  41.  and 
Lather's  TFbrb,  voL  xt.  p.  627,  &c. 
Manimilian  was  himself  friendly  to 
Lother;  but  was  now  pushed  on  by 
some  of  his  courtiers.    ScldJ\ 

*  Of  Cajetan,  a  full  account  is  given 
by  Jac.  Qnetif  and  Jac.  Eehard,  in 
their  Scrivtoret  Ordm,  Prctdicator.  torn. 
ii.  p.  14,  &c.  [He  was  bom  a.  d.  1409, 
at  Gaeta,  in  Latin,  Cajeta  (whence  his 
surname  Cajetanu$)^  in  the  territory  of 
Naples ;  at  the  age  of  29,  wrote  a  lxx>k 
to  prove  that  a  general  council  could 
noc  be  called  without  the  authority  of 
a  pope  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
bishopric  of  Gacta,  and  then  with  the 


archbishopric  of  Pisa ;  and  in  lftl6, 
with  a  cardinal's  hat.  In  1622,  he  was 
pi^pal  legate  to  Hungary;  and  cUed  a.  d. 
1634,  a^9d  66.  He  was  fond  of  study, 
and  wrote  much  on  the  Aristotelian 
philo80|^y,  scholastic  theology,  and  in 
the  latter  vears  of  his  life,  extensive 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  TrJ\ 
'  Gajetan's  proceedings  with  Luther 
were  dissatisfactory,  even  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  See  Paul  Sarpi's  Hitioria 
QmeUU  Trident.  Ub.  L  p.  22.  Yet  Ec- 
hard  i^logizes  for  Cajetan,  in  his 
Scfiptorm  Ordm.  Pradioator,  tom.  ii. 
p.  16;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  wisely 
and  solidly.  The  court  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, erred  in  this  matter  as  much  as 
Cajetan.  For  it  might  easily  have 
foreseen,  that  a  Dominican  would  not 
have  conducted  ingenuously  with  Lu- 
ther. [Cajetan  was  one  of  tlie  most 
learned  men  of  his  church  ;  but  he 
was  a  scholastic  divine,  and  undertook 
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voluntary  penance  endured  by  the  sinner.  Tetzel,  on  the  con- 
trary, asserted  that  the  pontiff  could  release  also  from  divine 
punishments,  and  from  diose  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the 
present  life.  This  subject  had  in  preceding  times  been  often 
discussed,  and  the  ponti£b  had  passed  no  decrees  about  it.  But 
the  present  dispute,  being  at  first  neglected,  and  then  treated 
unwisely,  gradually  increased,  till  fit)m  small  beginnings  it  in- 
volved consequences  of  the  highest  importance. 

§  5.  LiUher  was  applauded  by  the  best  part  of  Germany, 
who  had  long  borne,  very  impatiently,  the  various  artifices  of 
the  ponti£b  for  raising  money,  and  the  impudence  and  impo- 
sitions of  the  pontifical  tax-gatherers.  But  the  8}'cophant8  oi 
the  pontifis  cried  out ;  and  none  more  loudly  than  the  Domi- 
nicans, who,  in  the  manner  of  all  monks,  considered  their  whole 
order  as  injured  by  Luther^  in  the  person  of  Tetzel,  In  the 
first  place,  Tetzel  himself  forthwith  attacked  LiUher^  in  two 
disputes  at  the  university  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  upon 
occasion  of  his  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  in  theology.  The 
following  year,  a.  d.  1518,  two  celebrated  Dominicans,  the  one 
an  Italian  named  Sylvester  Prierius,  the  general  of  his  order  at 
Home,  and  the  other  a  German,  James  Hoogstrat  of  Cologne, 
assailed  him  with  great  fury.  They  were  followed  by  a  third 
adversary,  a  great  friend  of  the  Dominicans,  John  Eckius^  a 
theologian  of  Ingolstadt.  To  these  adversaries,  Luther  replied 
with  spirit ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  addressed  very  modest 
letters  to  the  Iloman  pontiff  himself,  and  to  some  of  the 
bishops ;  to  whom  he  endeavoured  to  erince  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  promised  to  change  liis  views  and  correct  his 
opinions,  if  they  could  be  shown  to  be  erroneous  *. 

§  6.  Leo  X.  at  first  disregarded  this  controversy;  but  being 
informed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  that  it  \i'as  an  affiur 


*  [  Luther  attended  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  AugiwtinianH  at  Heidel- 
hi^Tf^  in  the  year  1618  ;  and  in  a  dis- 
ciutfUMii  there,  he  defended  his  Pani- 
tlii^*-9  (ho  he  entitled  his  pn>|HieitionH) 
with  Mich  enei^y  and  appluuM.^,  tliat 
the  iMt.-dHuf  evangelical  truth  took  deep 
riM>t  in  that  i^art  of  the  countr}*.  Si*e 
Martin  J)uc«*r*H  lithuii}  tit  IHnmbitUiHi 
Jit'Mfmnhnsif  in  Dan.   Gerdiit,  yljh- 


yemi,  hd  torn.  i.  UutoruB  EramgeiU  Ae- 
lu/rvi/i.  No.  18.  p.  175,  &c.  After  ha 
return  from  HeidellH>i^,  ho  wrote  to 
the  pope  in  very  submiauve  UsmMm 
See  his  workn,  ihI.  Halle,  vuL  xt.  n. 
4!>6.  He  alrto  wrote  to  Jeromo  Scw- 
tetUH,  blHhop  of  Drandenhurg,  to 
diooi'M^  Witti-nilNT);  belonged  ; 
likewiHi>  to  Staupitz ;  uiiing  in  bulh  in* 
stances  ver)'  niodu»t  language. 
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▼olimtary  penance  endured  bj  the  siiiiier.  TUsrf,  cm  the  oon- 
tnry,  asserted  that  the  pontiff  oonkl  ideaae  abo  firom  diyine 
pimidinients,  and  from  those  of  the  fbtore  as  wdl  as  of  the 
present  life.  This  subject  had  m  prcoedmg  times  beat  often 
discussed,  and  the  pontiffs  had  passed  no  decrees  about  it.  But 
the  present  dispute,  being  at  first  n^lected,  and  th^i  treated 
unwisely,  gradua%  increased,  tiD  firom  small  b^jinnings  it  in- 
Yolved  consequ^ices  of  the  highest  impcHtanoe. 

§  5.  Lmtker  was  iq)|dauded  by  the  best  part  of  Germany, 
wIh)  had  long  borne,  T^y  impati^itly,  the  various  artifices  of 
the  pontifi  for  raising  money,  and  the  impudence  and  impo- 
sitions of  the  pontifical  tax-gatherers.  But  the  sycophants  of 
the  ponti&  cried  out ;  and  none  more  loudly  than  the  Domi- 
nicans, who,  in  the  manner  of  all  monks,  considered  their  whole 
order  as  injured  by  Luther^  in  the  person  of  Tetzd.  In  the 
first  place,  Tetzel  himself  forthwith  attacked  Luther^  in  two 
dilutes  at  the  university  of  Francfort  on  the  Od^,  upon 
occasion  of  his  taking  his  d^ree  of  doctor  in  theology.  The 
following  year,  a.  d.  1518,  two  cdebrated  Dominicans,  the  one 
an  Italian  named  Syltester  Prierius^  the  general  of  his  order  at 
Bome,  and  the  other  a  German,  James  Hoog$trat  of  Cologne, 
assailed  him  with  great  fiiry.  They  were  followed  by  a  third 
adversary,  a  great  fiiend  of  the  Dominicans,  John  EeJtius,  a 
theologian  of  Ingolstadt.  To  these  adversaries,  Lfdher  replied 
with  spirit ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  addressed  very  modest 
letters  to  the  Boman  pontiff  himself,  and  to  some  of  the 
bishops ;  to  whom  he  endeavoured  to  evince  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  promised  to  change  his  views  and  correct  his 
opinions,  if  they  could  be  shown  to  be  erroneous  *. 

§  6.  Leo  X.  at  first  disregarded  this  controversy;  but  being 
informed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  that  it  was  an  affiur 


*  [Luther  attended  the  genend  con- 
▼ention  of  the  Augustmuuis  at  Heidel- 
berg in  the  year  1618 ;  and  in  a  dis- 
coanon  there,  he  defended  his  Pcuna- 
doMi  (so  he  entitled  his  propositions) 
with  such  energy  and  apphuise,  that 
the  seeds  of  evangelical  truth  took  deep 
|!Oot  in  that  part  of  the  country.  See 
Martin  Bucer's  Relatio  de  Ditputaiume 
Udddimrgfntiy  in  Dan.   Gerdes,  Ap- 


pend, ad  torn.  L  Hittaria  Ewut^Mi  Rt- 
noratiy  No.  18.  p.  175,  &c.  Afler  his 
retam  &om  Heidelberg,  he  wrote  to 
the  pope  in  vezy  submiasiTe  terms. 
See  his  works,  eA.  Halle,  voL  xv.  p. 
496.  He  also  wrote  to  Jerome  Sdu- 
tetus,  bishop  of  Brandenburg,  to  whose 
diocose  Wittemberg  belonged ;  and 
hkewisc  to  Staupitz ;  using  in  both  in- 
stances very  modest  la^gnage.    SbU.] 
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Ltle  consequence,  and  that.  0«miany  waa  taking  sides 
I  regard  to  it,  he  summoited  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  and 
(e  hia  trial '.     Agiunst  this  mandate  of  the  pontiff,  Fnxlerte 
i  WUe,  elector  of  Saxony,  interposed,  and  requested  that 
Ij/iU&ert  cause  might  be  tried  ia  Germany,  according  to  the 
K«ccleeiaatical  lavt-s  of  the  cornitry.     The  pontiff  yielded  to  the 
f  wtshus  of  Frederic  ;  and  ordered  Luther  to  appear  before  his 
L legate,  cardinal   TJiomas  Cajetan  [Thomas  de  Vu>  of  Gaeta], 
I  theu  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  there  defend  his  doctrines 
,  and  conduct.     The  Ruuiish  court  here  exhibited  an  example 
vS  the  greatest  indiscretion  that  appeared  in  the  whole  trans- 
action.    For  Cujetan  being  a  Dominican,  and  of  course  the 
enemy  of  Ltit/n-r,  and  an  associate  of  Tetzel^  a  more  unfit  person 
'could  not  have  been  named  to  sit  as  judge  and  arbiter  of  the 
|flause. 

".  Lulfier  repaired  to  Augsburg  in  the  month  of  October, 

.  1518 ;  and  had  three  interviews  with  Cajetan,  the  pon- 

Itifical  legate'.     And  if  Luther  had  been  disposed  to  yield,  this 

KDumiaican  was  not  the  person  to  bring  a  high  sjiirited  man  to 

wmpUsh  such  a  purpose.     For  he  treated  hini  inipenously ; 

d  peremptorily  required  him  humbly  to  confess  his  errors, 

'  inthout  being  convinced  of  them  by  argument,  and  to  submit 

bis  judgment  to  that  of  the  pontic'.     And  as  Luther  cmtXA 


•  [Htrre  is  andoobledly  >  slip  of  the 
BcoMiry.  Before  Mftxinulian'*  letter 
anited  >t  Booie,  Leo  luul  cited  Luther 
In  qtpear,  irithiii  60  dayi,  aX  Rome, 
wul  take  U*  (riaJ  before  Jerome,  binliofi 
of  Aacoli,  Uid  hia  enem)',  Sflveeler 
t^ncfiDM,  U  hie  jadgea.  See  Secken- 
dofTe  Ritiina  Lulkaatataik,  p.  41.  and 
LatltCT^  Work,,  lol.  iir.  p.  d37,  &c. 
Plff-i^n'mi  ITU  liimself  frieadly  to 
LadMTi  but  WW 


Kofhi> 


M.} 


*  Of  QncLui.  K  fall  ucuuiit  L  „  __ 
(nr  iaa.  <tnetif  umI  Job.  Bcliard,  in 
,  Mr  Sat^larm  On/at,  iVa-Jiatfur.  Mm. 
I.  b.  I4,ke.  [He  WM  born  *.  d.  1480, 
m  Gwla,  in  iAtin,  CnjetB  (wbMieo  his 
MDDunu  Oiya-itiiu).  in  tlie  Icmtory  of 
Naph* ;  »[  tlic  B.ge  of  20,  wrote  %  book 
Is  pruvu  that  a  gcocral  couucil  could 
t  bv  called  without  the  authority  of 
and  WM  rewanlvd  with  tlie 
c  'if  UMtIa,  aod  Iheii  with  Uiu 


archbishopric  of  Pisa;  and  in  1615, 
with  a  cardiual'B  hot.  In  IS22,  lie  was 
papal  legale  to  Hongaiy;  and  died  t.  d. 
1634,  a^  66.  He  was  fond  uf  study, 
and  wrote  much  on  the  Aruttotelian 
(ihiloeophy,  echolaatic  theology,  and  in 
the  latter  jears  ot  his  life,  extensive 
Conunentanes  on  the  Seriptuna.  iV.) 
'  Cajetan'g  proceedings  with  Luthtv 
were  dissatisfanoty,  even  to  the  court 
of  Home.  See  Paul  Sarpi's  Il'atoria 
CoiuUh  Tridmt.  lib,  L  p.  33.  Yet  Ec- 
hard  apolo^ea  for  Cajetan,  in  hla 
Sorifilorrt  (Ml*.  Pra^ioator.  torn.  ii. 
p.  16;  butl  cannot  say  whether  wiwly 
and  ulidly.  The  court  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, erred  b  this  matter  as  much  as 
Cajetan.  For  it  might  easily  have 
foreseen,  tlial  a  Dominiron  would  not 
luive  conducted  ingenuously  with  Lu- 
ther. [Cajetan  whs  one  of  tlic  niiKit 
U«rucd  men  of  his  rhurch  ;  but  he 
was  a  achotaittic  divine,  and  onderlMik 
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*«M4#  V«:^  MwM^  h)  do  thia,  the  result  of  tiie 

iilWift  d.MfW.  luvvkmslj  to  hk  departure  from 

^^iev<9  vNHiM^itoncy  wHh  the  dignity  of  the  pootiK 

(tv«M  iW  |¥(%iui(r  ill-informed,  to  the  same  when  better: 

Siv>M  AAir^n  on  the  9th  of  November,  Leo  X.  publidied 

vsIk^x  nH]uiring  all  his  subjects  to  believe  that  he  had 

H>  ^wx^w  sins.    On  learning  this,  Luther^  perceiving  that  ke 

kin)  iH^thing  to  expect  from  Borne,  appealed,  at  Witiendicfg, 

Novoniber  28,  from  the  pontiff  to  a  future  councfl  cS  the  wiiofe 

ohuivh. 

^  8.  The  Romish  court  seemed  now  to  be  sensible  of  its 
om^r  in  appointing  Cajetan.  It  therefore,  about  the  anoe 
time,  appointed  another  legate,  who  was  not  a  party  in  the 
ease,  and  who  possessed  more  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  Luther  to  the  pontiff.  This  was  CAarlm 
voH  MiUUz^  a  Saxon  knight,  who  belonged  to  tlie  court  <rf  Leo 
X. ;  a  discreet  and  sagacious  man.  The  pontiff  sent  him  into 
Saxony  to  present  to  the  electoral  prince  Frederic  the  conse- 
crate<l  golden  rose,  which  the  pontiff  sometimes  gave  to  dis- 
tinguished men  whom  they  were  disposed  to  honour ;  and  also 
to  negotiate  with  Luther  for  terminating  his  contest  with  Tetzel^ 
or  rather  with  the  pontiff  himself.  And  he  managed  the  busi- 
ness not  without  some  success.     For  immediately,  in  his  first 


lo  confute  Luther  by  the  canon  law 
tutU  the  authority  of  Lombard.  The 
vKn^tiiinil  court  of  Saxony  proceeded 
vury  oirmiinMp(H?tIy  in  thin  affair.  Lu- 
thor  wa«  not  only  f\imi8h(Hi  with  a  safe 
OiOiduot,  but  waH  attended  by  two 
pMUU»t)Uor»,  w)io  mipportod  him  with 
lht>ir  letfal  anaiKtance.  The  cardinal 
itHjuU^Hl  Lutht'r  to  revoke,  in  )iarti- 
oubM\  t^o  emim  in  hiH  Th^*r*;  namely, 
ihal  lh««i^>  waN  not  any  tn^a^ury  of  the 
uu^Hla  k4  aaintM  at  Kome  tronx  which 
Uk'  |h4h»  could  diA)>«>n9e  portions  to 
iKiVM^  that  obtaintHl  indulgt^ncca  fVom 
IkiM }  and  that,  withmit  faith,  no  fbr- 
wi>\mwiii  1^  ain  c«mld  l>c  obtained  (Vom 
CKhI  Luther  wtmld  adroit  of  m^ne 
Wl  Hi«ri^tui>^  pnH>fti ;  and  aa  the  car- 
ilUlaU  who  waa  no  l^blkml  acbolar, 
WM^'  -"  auch  |U>H>m,  Luther 

"^  X  ami  when  the 
•  fnU»i>  and  to 


threaten  ecoleeiastica]  oenrares,  Lirtber 
appealed  h  Poniifice  male  \mfarmato 
ad  m^iut  infifrmamimm ; — a  le^  step, 
which  was  nowise  hanh,  and  one 
which  is  resorted  to,  at  the  present 
day,  by  those  who  do  not  question  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope.  By  this  ap- 
peal ho  recognized  the  jmisdiction  of 
the  pope,  and  at  the  same  time  secured 
thiM  advantaee,  that  the  cardinal,  as  a 
delej;^ted  judge,  had  no  longer  juris- 
diction of  the  case.    SM,'] 

•  See  Christ  Fred.  Boemer's  Dim. 
(U  CiMoquio  Lutkeri  <mm  Cafdano,  Lips. 
1722.  4to.  also  among  Ms  DissertatioDS, 
collected  m  one  Tolnme ;  and  Val.  En. 
Loeecher's  Acta  H  DocmmewHa  Be- 
format,  tom.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  435,  &c  and 
Ja  (^eo.  Walch's  Natkrieki  nm  LtOkero, 
in  the  Works  of  Luther,  voL  xxir.  p. 
409,  &c. 
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interview  with  Luther  at  Altenbmg,  in  the  month  of  Januaiy 
1519,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  write  a  very  snbmisave  letter  to 
Leo  X.,  dated  March  3rd,  in  which  he  promised  to  be  silent, 
provided  his  enemies  would  also  be  silent.  MiltUz  had  other 
discussions  with  Luther  in  October  of  this  year,  in  the  castle 
of  Liebenwerda;  and  in  the  following  year,  1520,  October 
12th,  at  lichtenberg*.  Nor  was  the  prospect  utterly  hopeless, 
that  these  threatening  commotions  might  be  stilled  *.  But 
the  insolence  of  Luther*$  foes,  and  the  haughty  indiscretion  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  soon  afterwards  dissipated  all  these  pros- 
pects of  peace. 

§  9.  The  incident  which  caused  the  failure  of  MiUiiz^B  em- 
bassy, was  a  conference  or  dispute  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1519, 
from  the  27th  of  June  to  the  15th  of  July.  John  Eekius^  a 
celebrated  catholic  theologian,  disagreed  with  Andrew  Caroh- 
eUjuk^  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Luiher^  in  regard  to/ree-wiU. 
He  therefore  challenged  Caroloitadi^  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  to  a  personal  dispute,  to  be  held  publicly  at  Leipsic; 
and  also  invited  Luther^  whom  he  had  already  assailed  by 
writing.  For  the  martial  spirit  of  our  ancestors  had  made  its 
way  into  the  schools,  and  among  the  learned ;  and  heated  dis- 
sentients on  points  of  religion  or  literature,  were  accustomed 
to  challenge  one  another  to  such  single  combats,  like  knights 
and  warriors.  These  literary  combats  were  usually  held  in 
some  distinguished  university,  and  the  rector  of  the  university, 
with  the  masters,  were  arbiters  of  the  contest,  and  adjudged 
the  victory.  Carohstadt  consented  to  the  proposed  contest, 
and  on  the  day  appointed  he  appeared  on  the  arena^  attended 
by  Luther.  After  Carohstadt  had  disputed  warmly  for  many 
days  with  Eckius^  in  the  castle  of  Pleissenbnrg,  in  a  large  and 
q|)lendid  assembly,  on  the  powers  of  6*60  will ;  Luther  engaged, 
with  the  same  antagonist,  in  a  contest  respecting  the  supremacy 


*  The  documents  reUting  to  the 
embaflsy  of  Miltitz,  were  first  published 
by  Em.  Salom.  Cyprian,  in  his  Addi- 
tumm  ad  With.  Em.  Temdii  Hutoriam 
Rrfonm,  tom.  i.  et  iL  They  are  also 
contained  in  Val.  Em.  Loescher's  jieta 
Rrfcrtrmat.  torn.  iL  c.  xvL  and  tom.  iii. 
c.  iL  he. 


'  Leo  X.  himself  wrote  a  very  kind 
letter  to  Luther  in  the  year  1519 ; 
which  memorable  document  was  pub- 
lished by  Locscher,  in  his  UntchMigen 
Nachricheny  1742.  p.  133.  It  appears 
clearly  from  this  epistle,  that  no  doubt 
of  a  final  reconciliation  was  entertained 
at  Rome. 


:iiin  t...  saj  ^-.-i  Tia^tv  wi- 

J.  -ill'  Rorabh  church.  ^"*^ 

.-;>..r^tois  of  -3  disi^iit.. 

_  -    .    --vk  at  \V;n-?xuU'r!:; 

^.  ;ir.m  the  nuirln-* '*! 

-.-jrc,  avei^  frc»ni  surl 

'*::<..tTort.sf.-.rre^'>'umc 

-•.^  .1  the  r^rh«.•b^ti^'^  ■ 

.  ,  >    n  man's  inf  ^'^^^f 

-uLt,"^winPir^K•I''at. 

.^  ,>f  Au^u^tiat  iL 

~  --  :  and  he  sa^-  * 

^    ^        .  -:V  .f  this  diM/u'v: 

^  -arv  ciintrvvfT^'Ji- 

,    .     u.vstliathcdrf^« 
.1^-    =-  vhich  mir.'^ 
J :.  ■ "   at  Rt'nio : 
"-    :ni«»reworl«ily 
t   .  u.lhavckti'i 
l\ut  !*iin  he 
\  "      .  ^ritv  hy  th'p 
:.v.rhaiVl,the 

^     ,_•  r^iits  an.l 
n  auiniatcu. 

""  .  ^     ^.y-soherV 

-    ;   torn.  >»>• 

^'n  n-a'UT 

•  V.I..  126 
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As  he  was  doubtless  one  of  these  who  went  home  firom  this 
discussion,  more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  Luther's  cause,  and 
afterwards  became,  as  it  were,  the  second  reformer,  next  to 
Luther;  it  is  proper  here  to  give  some  brief  accoimt  of  his 
tal^its  and  virtues.  All  know,  and  even  his  enemies  confess, 
that  few  men  of  any  age  can  be  compared  with  him,  either  for 
kaming  and  knowledge  of  both  human  and  divine  things,  or 
for  richness,  suavity,  and  facility  of  genius,  or  for  industry  as  a 
scholar.  He  performed,  for  philosophy  and  the  other  liberal 
arts,  what  Luther  performed  for  theology ;  that  is,  he  freed 
them  firom  the  corruptions  they  had  contracted,  restored  them, 
and  gave  them  currency  in  Germany.  He  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary  abiUty  to  comprehend,  and  to  express  in  clear  and 
simple  language,  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects  and 
such  as  were  exceedingly  compUcated.  This  power  he  so  happily 
exerted  on  subjects  pertaining  to  religion,  that  it  may  be  truly 
said,  no  literary  man,  by  his  genius  and  erudition,  has  done 
more  for  the  benefit  of  those  subjects.  From  his  native  love 
of  peace,  he  was  induced  most  ardently  to  wish,  that  religion 
might  be  reformed  without  any  public  schism,  and  that  the 
visible  brotherhood  among  christians  might  remain  entire. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  he  fi^uently  seemed  to  be  too  yielding. 
Yet  he  by  no  means  spared  great  and  essential  errors ;  and  he 
inculcated  with  great  constancy,  that  unless  these  were  clearly 
exposed  and  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  the  christian  cause  would 
never  flourish.  In  the  natural  temperament  of  his  mind,  there 
was  a  native  softness,  tenderness,  and  timidity.  And  hence, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  write  or  to  do  any  thing,  he  pondered 
most  carefiilly  every  circumstance;  and  oft;en  indulged  fears, 
where  there  were  no  real  grounds  for  them.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  greatest  dangers  seemed  to  impend,  and  the 
cause  of  religion  was  in  jeopardy,  this  timorous  man  feared 
nothing,  and  opposed  an  undaunted  mind  to  his  adversaries. 
And  this  shows,  that  the  power  of  truth  which  he  had  learned, 
had  diminished  the  imperfections  of  his  natural  temperament, 
without  entirely  eradicating  them.  Had  he  possessed  a  little 
more  firmness  and  fortitude,  been  less  studious  to  please  every 
body,  and  been  able  wholly  to  cast  off  the  superstition  which 


[sect.  1. 

he  imbibed  in  early  life,  he  would  justly  deserve  to  be  ftocounted 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men '. 

§  II.  While  the  empire  of  the  pontiff  waa  thus  totting 
in  Germany,  another  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  on  it,  in  the 
neighbouring  Helvetia,  by  the  discerning  and  erudite  Ulrich 
Zicituilt,  a  canon  and  priest  of  Zurich.  The  fact  must  not  be 
dit^ised,  that  he  had  discovered  some  portion  of  the  truth 
before  Luther  openly  contended  with  the  pontiff.  But  after- 
wards being  excited  and  instructed  by  the  example  and  the 
writings  of  Luther,  he  not  only  expounded  the  holy  scriptures 
in  public  discourses,  but  in  the  year  lol!),  successfully  opposed 
B&rnardin  Samson  of  Alilan,  who  was  impudently  driving, 
among  the  Swiss,  the  same  shameful  traffic  which  had  awakened 

fore  called  PkilipjiiiU,  to  duniiigaiah 


*  There  ia  a  Life  of  MolonvUion, 
written  by  Jooch.  CBmenmua,  which 
h«H  been  often  printed.  But  the  caiue 
of  litcntture  would  be  benefitted  by  ji 
more  sccuiate  hiRoiy  of  this  greM 
tnui,  composed  bj'  some  imputisJ  and 
diBcreot  writer ;  uid  alao  by  a  more 
perfect  edition  of  his  whole  works,  than 
we  DOW  podsew.  [This  grot  man 
(whose  Germiui  name  was  Schwartz- 
enle,  in  Gr.  Mtianfthm.  TV.)  wae 
hnni  at  Bretton,  in  tliu  lower  Palati- 
nate, A.  D.  1497,  studied  at  Heidelberg, 
and  was  teacher  of  BtBet  Leltrrt  at 
Tubingen,  when  he  was  invited  a.  d. 
ISIS,  bj'  Reuchlin  and  Luther,  to  be- 
come pTofeaaor  of  Greek  at  Wittem- 
burg.  He  taught,  wrote,  and  disputed, 
in  furthenuice of  the asaiBobJoctB  with 
Lather ;  but  with  more  mildness  and 
gentleness  thoD  he.  Ho  eomposed,  so 
early  as  1S21,  tlie  flrat  system  of  theo- 
logv,  that  appeared  in  our  schools, 
uulerthB  title  of  LooiCbiMimaa  Bfrun 
ThaUi^eamm  i  (which  passed  throufth 
60  editions,  in  his  iife-tiiue.  Tr.)  and 
KTfstly  helped  forward  the  reformation. 
He  also  composed  the  Augshura  Con- 
fesMon,  and  the  Apology  for  it.  Dnring 
the  refainiBtiOD,  he  rendered  service 
to  many  cities  of  Germany.  He  was 
alao  invited  to  France  and  England, 
but  declined  going.  In  the  latter  yean 
of  his  life,  from  his  love  of  p<>acc  he 
maaifcflted  more  indulgence  towards 
the  Reformed,  than  was  agreeable  to 
the  major  part  of  the  divines  of  our 
church  ;  and  his  foUowers  were  there- 


in the  year  1630,  he  did  not  > 
such  views.  There  is  a  letter  of  his, 
to  John  Laehnian,  a  preacher  at  Hnl- 
bron,  in  which  he  warns  him  to  beware 
of  the  leavt'U  of  Zwingle ;  and  saya : 
"  Ego  non  sine  maximis  tcntatianiba* 
didioi,  quantum  sit  vitii  in  dogmata 
Gngln.  Scia  mihi  veteruro  cum  (Eeo- 
iampadio  amicitisja  esse.  Sed  optarim 
cum  nonincidisae  in  hsnc  eonftrativnem. 
Non  enim  vocari  alitor  Uliei,  quia  pnn- 
texlu  ejus  dogmatis  vides,  qaee  tmnul- 
tue  exeitent  Helvetii."  See  Dr.  SUt- 
tinghausen's  Beylrage  nr  P/sUaotoi 
OackiiJiu,  vol.  li.  p.  IS8,  &c.  Bnt 
the  death  of  Luther,  correqiMideiiae 
with  Calvin,  his  timid  and  mild  cha- 
racter, and  perhaps  also  political  oon- 
sideratioiis,  rendered  him  more  indol- 
geot.  Among  the  Bupcretitious  notions 
Imbibed  in  his  yonlh,  and  of  which  he 
could  not  wholly  diveat  himseir,  was 
bis  credulity  in  regard  to  premonitions 
and  dreams,  and  Iiih  inclination  towards 
astruloey,  with  which  ho  even  infected 
some  of  liis  pupils.  (The  most  learned 
men  of  (hat  Bge,Uelancthini,Chemtdtl, 
N Bander,  were  believers  in  this  art; 
indeed,  sueli  as  were  nnl,  poiild  scarcely 
pass  for  teamed  men.  Henke'*  ATfr- 
ckeagtici.  vol.  iiL  p.  SflO.)  He  died  in 
IS60.  Hia  works  were  published, 
colteotively,  i.  d.  ISSS  and  onwards, 
in  4  volumes  fol.  See  also  Theodore 
SwAxVtMrlaiuillumli»n,Alfilarf.  1771- 
Bvo.    SM.] 
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^  jMher'a  ire '.  Tliis  was  the  firat  step  towards  purgmg  Switzer- 
ind  of  Huperstition.     Zwiwjle  now  vigorously  proeecuted  the 


«  Jo,  Hph.  HottiDger'B  Hdrftixis 

'    ttactitllt.p.  98,  &c.  Or  bia 

KifBhent/trfkieiie,    torn,   u. 

.  p.  38,  &e.     VoT  %he  former, 

!i  M  oflni  publkhod  Kpmtaly,) 

I  verjr  litde  from    Uio   Lutra  ; 

Ji  it  w  often  sold  u  being  the  firat 

ntj  the  Utter  work.  [Al»ohtBi/w. 

a  B«laiM.N.  Tat.  Sucul.  XV.  pi. 

>.  198,  ftc.     Tr.}    AbnuD  Rnchat's 

rtitUi  RlfiiniHlKm  d*  la  Suiai. 

tivT,  i.  p.  4,  &.<:.  p.  Btt,  &e.  Dod. 

,    lliMaria    Bfnorati    EjangHii, 


S,  4c  Cor 

.]      Jo,   Caani   FUbUd^s 

in  fire  pwU.     [SchroecUi'« 

mH.  tul  dtr  lUonMiioH,  toL 

&&  Md  H.  P.  C.  Henko's 

ariiC.  Kinie. 

^^  cd.   Bnuuw.   IS06,— 

hu  followen  luul  Iode  and 

V  eontcata  a^tb  Zmagle  oad  tlio 

ed,   retpectiiig   the    corporeal 

«  of  Chriat  in  tbe  eitcbarisi  ; 

I  caused  much  alienalian  aud 
M   bslweuu    the    two    bodies, 

mg  tbe  whole  of  the  Ifith  ceuCury  ; 
'  IB  (tntire  homvony  bv«n  rcstonid 
ra  tbem  to  this  day.  Hence,  for 
than  two  contiuiee,  the  Lulhe- 
s  and  t]w  RufonDed,  oonteaded, 
rtbnr  Luther  or  Zviiaale  was  cnti- 
d  In  tlie  lluDAUT  at  leadiug  tbe  way, 
'  I  refumuOi'in.  Mmliviiu  niaui- 
iTUt  the  precedence  to  Luther. 
wr,  Gord^,  and  others,  giic  it 
gte.     Schroeckb,  Henke,  Schle- 

II  Eimen,  and  others,  of  the 
now  divide  the  pruao 
The  (ift  appean  to  be 

Z<ril;gle   disoo*ered  the  vor- 
n  of  (be  church  of  Bonie,at  an 
r  ponod    than    Lather.      Both 
■1  tluir  eya  gradually,  and  olto- 
T  without  any  concert ;  andwitb- 
'4  from  each  other.   Bui  Zvringlo 
rays  is  ailranee  of  Luther  in 
r*  and  opinions  ;  and  he  finally 
tlie     refomialJoo    somewhat 
than  Luther  did.     But  he  pro- 
wilti  more  pratlmna,  and  oau- 
,    ii  to  ntn  hetore  iho  prcjudi™* 
I   •(  tb»  pmple  [  the  ciraunistanoea  in 
-  ■  ■  '  ■         ■  pEaopd,  did  Dot  call  liitn 


Bo'early  to  opfn  combat  Hith  the  powers 
of  the  hierarchy  ;  Luther  therefore, 
has  the  honor  of  being  tbe  first  to 
declare  open  war  with  the  pope,  and 
to  be  exposed  to  direct  persecution. 
He  also  acted  in  a  much  wider  sphere. 
All  Gemuny,  and  even  all  EiUMpe,  woa 
the  theatre  of  his  opentions.  Zwiagla 
moved  only  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
Hngle  canton  of  Switzerland.  Ho  also 
died  young,  and  when  but  just  eom- 
mcDcing  his  career  of  public  usefulueas. 
And  these  circumstancca  have  raised 
Luther's  fame  BO  high,  that  Zwingle  has 
almost  been  overlooked.  Lulber, 
doubtless,  did  most  [or  the  cause  of  tbe 
refonnatioD,  because  be  had  a  wider 
field  of  ai'tioQ,  was  more  bold  and 
daring,  and  lived  longer  to  carry  on 
tbe  work.  But  Zwuigle  vat  a  mure 
learned,  and  a  more  judicious  man, 
commenced  the  reformation  earlier, 
and  in  his  little  cirele  carried  it  farther. 
— L'lrich  Zwinglc  was  Uoni  at  Wild- 
hausen,  county  nf  TogKenhutg,  and 
Qtnton  of  St  Gall,  k.  o.  UU.  At  Iho 
Bge  of  ten,  he  was  sent  to  Basle,  for 
education ;  and  afterwards  to  Heme. 
Hem  the  Domimraoa  endeivourcd  to 
allure  him  into  their  order  ;  and  to 
prevent  which,  his  father  sent  liim  to 
Vienna-  Returning  to  Basle,  at  tlie 
age  of  18,  he  became  a  schoolmoeler  ; 
and  proaecnted  theology,  at  the  lame 
time,  under  Thomas  Wiltenbach,  who 


1   the   < 
Rome,   and    « 


of  the 

nstiUed 


prinoiplea  of  free  inquiry  into  his 
pupils.  He  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  1506  ;  and  wasthe  same  yearchosen 
pastor  of  Glarus,  where  he  spent  ten 
years.  He  bad  been  distinguished  in 
evoiy  biwich  of  learning,  to  which  ho 
had  applied  himself,  and  particularly 
in  classical  and  elegant  literature.  Ho 
now  devoted  himself  especially  to 
Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and  had  no 
respect  fur  human  authoriciea  in  theo- 
logy, hut  relied  wholly  on  the  serip- 
tures,  which  he  read  and  eiphuned  to 
his  people  from  the  pulpit,  with  great 
assiduity.  His  fame  ns  a  i>rcachar  and 
divine  rose  high.  In  1516,  ho  was 
romovod  to  the  abbey  of  Euuiedlin, 
OS  a   Held  of  gtvatfl-  useruloess.     He 
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§  12.  We  now  return  to  Luther.  While  MiUitz  was  nego- 
tiating with  him  for  a  peace,  and  with- some  prospect  of  success, 
Jokn  Eckius^  burning  with  rage,  after  the  debate  at  Leipsic, 
hurried  away  to  Borne,  in  order  to  hasten  his  destruction. 
Associating  with  him  the  most  powerful  Dominicans  in  the 
pontifical  court,  and  particularly  their  two  first  men,  Cajetan 
and  PrieriaSy  he  pressed  Leo  to  excommunicate  LtUhsr  forth- 
with. For  the  Dominicans  most  eagerly  thirsted  to  avenge 
the  yery  great  injury,  which  they  conceived  Luther  had  done  to 
their  whole  order,  first  in  the  person  of  their  brother  Tetzd^ 
and  then  in  that  of  Cajetan,  Overcome  by  their  importunate 
applications,  and  by  those  of  their  friends  and  abettors,  Leo 
X.,  most  imprudently,  issued  the  first  bull  against  Luther ^  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1520 ;  in  which  forty-one  tenets  of  his  were 
condemned,  his  writings  adjudged  to  the  flames,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  confess  his  faults  within  sixty  days,  and  implore 
the  clemency  of  the  pontiff,  or  be  cast  out  of  the  church  *. 

§  13.  As  soon  as  Luther  heard  of  this  first  sentence  of  the 
pontiff,  he  consulted  for  his  own  safety,  by  renewing  his  appeal 
from  the  pontiff  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  future  council. 
And  foreseeing  that  this  appeal  would  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt at  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
pontiff  was  elapsed,  he  would  be  excommunicated  by  another 
bull,  he  soon  formed  the  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the 
Bomish  church,  before  he  should  be  excommunicated  by  the 
new  rescript  of  the  pontiff.     In  order  to  proclaim  this  secession 


*  The  friendfl  of  the  pontifffi  confess, 
that  Leo  erred  greatly  in  this  matter. 
See  Jo.  Fred.  Mayer's  Vim.  de  Ponti/ciii 
Leoai§  X.  Proeettum  adttrmu  Ludinrttm 
Jmpnbamtilnu;  which  isa  part  of  the  work 
be  pabliabed  at  Hamburv,  l€&8.  4to, 
with  the  followinetitle  :EedetuiJioma»a 
JRt/onmathmU  LutkerancB  PcUrona  et 
Ctinu,  And  there  were,  at  that  time, 
many  wise  and  circumspect  persons  at 
H'ime,  who  did  not  hesitate  publicly  to 
avuw  their  disapprobation  of  the  vio- 
lent councils  of  Lckius  and  the  Domi- 
nicans, and  who  wished  to  wait  for 
the  isMie  of  Miltitz*s  embassy.  [See 
Hiederer's  Ncickrickten  zur  Kirehen' 
GiUkrUn-und  Bmcherpetehiehtty  stuck  ii. 
n.  18.  p.  17s.  where  there  is  ananony- 
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mouB  letter  from  Rome  to  Pirkeimer, 
saving  :  "  Scias  neminem  Ronue  esse,  si 
saltern  sapiat,  qui  non  certo  certius 
sciat  etcog^oscat,Martinum  in  pluribus 
veritatemdiccre,  verum  boni  ob  tyran- 
nidis  metum  dissimulant,  mali  vero, 
quia  veritatem  audire  coguntur,  insa- 
niunt.  Indeillorum  oritur  indignatio 
paritcr  et  metus  ;  valde  enim  timent, 
ne  res  latins  serpat.  Haec  causa  fuit, 
cur  bulla  tam  atrox  emanaverit,  multis 
bonis  et  prudentibus  viris  rcclamanti- 
bus,  qui  suadebant  maturius  consulcn- 
dum,  et  Martino  potius  modestia  et 
rationibus  quam  detestationibus  occur- 
rendum  esse,  hoc  enim  deccro  mansuc- 
tudincm,  illud  vero  tyrannidem  sapere, 
et  rem  mali  exempli  vidcri.*'    Sckl.] 
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inom  zht  Bonuib  ^aimmimitr,  im  &  pvbfic  act.  he  ob  the  lOth 
of  Deeotfier.  U^>.  caaeed  a  fire  &>  be  kindkd  withoai  the 
cf  ibe  dcT.  aoii  in  die  presecee  o£  &  laet  Hmkhode  of 
r»  cnmmissed  lo  ;ae  tfmT  tffc-  boll  iwnmd  ag^ingt  him, 
tOT^her  wick  a  aicj  of  cfe  ponfii&ai  canoa  bv.  Br  this  act, 
he  pofafieir  asniaai.  uiac  be  wq«U  be  no  bxqeer  a  anbgect  of 
the  BcMnan  pi»cbf ;  and  CTnBcyuarir,  chat  the  second  decree, 
dailr  expected  from  Stiaae.  vooU  be  uigatoffy.  For 
ibfidr  boras  the  gcagte4>ook  of  hia  prince^  firoteata, 
bf  90  doiziz.  that  he  vil  do  baszer  reapect  and  obey  Ua  autho- 
ikr ;  and  ooe  «fao  has  exchaied  hinaeif  from  aoT  aocietr,  can- 
not  afterwards  be  cnst  oat  of  it.  I  naet  soppoae,  that  Lmtisr 
acted  m  this  master  vith  the  advice  of  the  jnriBtSw  Lviier 
vTthdrev.  howeTer.  onhr  from  the  B'tmiA  church,  which  kioha 
opoQ  the  pontidT  as  iii£iilible.  and  not  from  the  chnrch  aaicvrKi/, 
the  flentence  of  which.  pronooKed  in  a  legitimate  and  '6«e 
cooDciL  he  dhi  not  refbse  to  obeT.     And  this  cuciiinHtance  will 

m 

show,  why  wise  men  among  the  papists^  who  were  attached  to 
the  Kbertiea  of  GennanT.  looked  apoa  thb  boM  act  of  LmXhst 
without  ofience  *.  Before  one  month  after  this  heroic  deed  of 
Lfttker  had  elapsed,  on  the  4th  day  of  January.  1521,  the 
second  boD  of  Leo  against  Lmtker  was  iasoed ;  in  which  he  was 
expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church,  for  having 
violated  the  majesty  of  the  pontiff*. 


*  [Some  nodeni  j 
tells  i»,  haT«  coodemned  this  act  of 


Lather,  as  hetn^  a 
ai^aiiiBt  the  eatahlisbed  laws  of  the  land. 
Mt  it  was  not  so,  in  that  age.  For 
tibe  eanoo  fatw  eoatained  enactments 
obIj  of  the  popes  and  cooncib  ;  with 
which  the  cirU  powers  were  sopposed 
to  hare  no  concern.  It  was  the  statute- 
book  of  a  forei^  and  spiritnal  sore- 
feign,  who  claiined  jnrisdiction  eqoallT 
over  the  temporal  soTereigns  of  Ger- 
many and  orer  their  subjects.  To 
bam  this  book,  therefore,  was  treason 
i^^nst  that  foreisrn  sovereign,  the 
pope  ;  bat  not  so,  against  the  temporal 
sovereigns  of  Germany.  —  Luther's 
motives  fur  Uiis  act,  he  himself  stated 
in  a  tract  on  the  subject.  Among  them, 
wsre  ihmtffirtL,  that  his  enemies  had 
bwBsd  his  books^  aad  be  most  harm. 


theizs,  in  order  to  deter  the  people  fitm 
leverencing  them  and  being  led  astraj 
br  them  :  and  jerosd^v,  that  he  had 
fnuid  thiitr  abominable  ■swuiom  in 
the  canon  law,  which  rendcned  the 
book  worthy  of  the  Simfw.     7>.] 

>  Both  these  Bulls  are  in  the  Bdia- 
rim  Romammmy  [ed.  Cbenib.  Lax- 
emb.  1743.  torn.  L  p.  610,  &c.  p.  014, 
&c.  Jr.]  and  also  in  Christ.  Ifatth. 
PfaflTs  Uldor,  Tkeol.  Litterar,  torn.  fi. 
p.  42,  Slc.  [The  excomonicating  ball 
was  an  attack  upon  the  riefats  of  the 
German  churches.  For  Loth^  had 
appealed  to  an  ecclesiastical  council ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the 
pope  could  no  longer  have  jurisdiction 
of  the  case.  Hence  the  number  of 
Lather's  friends  inereased  the  more, 
after  the  publication  of  this  bolL 
SekL] 
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§  14.  When  these  severe  bulls  had  been  issued  against  the 
person  and  doctrines  of  Luther  And  his  friends,  nothing  remained 
for  him,  but  to  attempt  to  found  a  new  church  opposed  to 
that  of  Borne,  and  to  ratablish  a  system  of  doctrine  consonant 
to  the  holy  scriptures.  For  to  subject  himself  to  the  dominion 
of  his  most  cruel  enemy,  would  have  been  madness ;  and  to 
return  again,  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  Iiis  own  mind,  to 
tile  errors  he  had  opposed  and  rejected,  would  have  been  base 
and  dishonest.  From  this  time,  therefore,  he  searched  for  the 
troth  with  redoubled  ardour,  and  not  only  revised  and  confirmed 
more  carefully  the  doctrines  he  had  already  advanced,  but  like* 
wise  boldly  attacked  the  very  citadel  of  the  pontifical  authority, 
and  shook  it  to  its  foundation.  In  this  heroic  enterprise,  he 
had  the  aid  of  other  excellent  men  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  of  the  doctors  at  Wittemberg  who  joined  his  party, 
and  especially  of  Philip  Melancthan.  And  as  the  fame  of 
XuMtfrV  wisdom  and  heroism,  and  the  great  learning  of  Melanc- 
than, drew  a  vast  number  of  young  men  to  Wittemberg,  the 
principles  of  the  reformation  were  spread  with  amazing  rapidity 
through  various  nations '. 

§  15.  In  the  mean  time,  [January  12th,  1519,]  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  died ;  and  his  grandson  Charles  V., 
king  of  Spain,  was  elected  his  successor,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
A.  D.  1519.  Leo  X.  therefore  reminded  the  new  emperor  of 
the  office  he  had  assumed,  of  advocate  and  defender  of  the  churchy 
and  called  upon  him  to  inflict  due  punishment  upon  that  rebel- 
lious member  of  the  church,  Martin  Luther.  On  the  other 
hand,  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  counselled  him  not  to 
proceed  rashly  and  improperly  against  Luther^  but  to  conduct 
the  whole  business  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Germanic 
churches,  and  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Charles  was  under 
greater  obligations  to  Frederic^  than  to  any  other  of  the  Ger- 
man princes.  For  it  was  chiefly  by  his  efforts  and  zeal,  that 
Charies  had  obtained  the  imperial  dignity,  in  preference  to  his 
very  potent  rival,  Francis  I.,  king  of  France '.    In  order,  there- 

*  On  the  rapid  prcgreis  of  the  re-  gduchenKirclugegen  Arnold ,  p.  156,&c. 

formatioo  in  Germany,  Dan.  Gerdes  *  [During  the   five  months  of  the 

treats    partiealarl^,   in    his   Hidaria  inUrregnmmj  Frederic  had  been  at  the 

iSnoooto  Evamadh^  torn.  ii.  alao  Benj.  head  of  the    Germanic  empire,   had 

Growby  in  hk  V^r&eiiigvng  der  Evoh-  refiaaed  the  imperial  orown  oflWed  to 
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from  the  Romish  cnii.! 
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:   : :  1  1 1  lis  1  lis  Patinos^  Lulh^r  returned  to  Wittemberg, 
mil  i\{  March,  1522,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 

reaiM)n.     And  the  official  alleging,  that 
he  mutt  have  erred,  because  he   had 
contradicted  the  i>ope  and  the  councils; 
he  answered  :  The  po|)e  and  ecclesias- 
tical  cuuucils  have  often  erred,   and 
luive  cuntradicted  theuiselveB.     He  at 
last  closed  with  his  declaration  :    litre 
1  gtand :  I  can  my  no  wore :  God  kdp 
me.    Am^n.      After  this,  Luther  ap- 
peared no  more  before  the  diet ;  but 
the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  informed, 
that  as  he  would  not  be  reconciled  to 
the  church,  the  emperor  would  do  ats 
law  required ;  he  must,  however,  repair 
to  his  usual  residence  within  21  days. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  the  bill  of  outlawry 
was  drawn  up  against  him  ;  which  waa 
published,  a  few  days  after  hia  de- 
parture.    (Pallavicini  says,  Hltt.  Cou- 
a.  TrldenL  1.  i.  c.  28.  §  7,  that  the  bill 
was  drawn  up  May  25th,  and  signed 
May  2Gth,  but  dated  back  to  May  8th. 
The  nuison,  it  is  said,  was,  that  the  bill 
was  passed  at  the  close  of  the  diet,  and 
when  many  of  the  members  had  retired, 
and  it  was   wished  to  disguise  that 
fact.  TV.)     By  virtue  of  this  bill,  after 
the  21  days  of  the  safe-conduct  expired, 
no    man    might    harbor     or  conceal 
Luther,  on  pain  of  treason  ;  but  who- 
soever might  find  him,  in  any  place, 
was  to  apprehend   him,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  the  emperor ;   and  all   his 
adherents  were   to  be  seized  in  the 
public  streets,  imprisoned  and  stripped 
of   all    their    goods.     This  arbitrary 
decree    of  the  (;mperor   contravened 
all  the  laws  of  humanity,  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  the  German  churches. 
For  it  required  a  man  to  renounce 
what  ho  was  not  convinced  was  wrong ; 
and    on    the    assumption  of  the   in- 
fallibility of  the  pope,  condemned  him, 
against    an   intervening  ap[)eal   to   a 
council.     This  bill  of  outlawry,  how- 
ever, produced  very  little  effect  ;   and 
indeed,  the  em}>en)r  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  in  earnest  in  rt^i>ect 
to  it.     For,  although   the   ]H'r}>Icxed 
state  of  his  afTairs,  the  political  move- 
ments of  Europe,    and   the   intenml 
disfjuietude  of  his  private  territories, 
might  call  his  attention    to  ver^'  dif- 
ferent subjects  from  the  exe<*ntion  of 
the  edict  of  Worms,  yet  it  is  difficul| 
to    comprcheutl,    how    Luther    could 


-  I  -  •M".  ill  the  name  of  his 

*    S|iUi:.riri.    wiLi'Mi-d   him    of  his 

'."':ii.«<  . .     .     n'i'lii-d,  that  h<^  would  go 

".  if  tiniv  WK'TK'  as  many  devils 

r« ,   .;-  :ii -s  oil  tin?  nK)fs   of  their 
1 1 1 •  tl JL  ri -fore  proco«*ded  fear- 

■  ■\     t'j    Wurniji,    and,  when  there. 
Ml-  >.     !    liiilcscriliahle    fortitude.     He 

-  ■->>ii,lii,-tr.Ml,  in  his  monkish  dress, 
i«  •;-,«  till  I«jd^ing>!,t4i  the  assembled  diet, 
•  Ml'-  inurKlial  of  the  empire.  Von 
«'>.,-:•■  nhc'ini  ;  and  two  questions  were 
1;  •^-<  put  to  him,  by  the  official  of  the 
:.r>-rh)ji?diop  of  Treves,  namely,  whether 
h:-  acknowledged  those  books,  that 
u  i'r^'  laid  upon  a  l>ench  before  him,  to 
hf  his  productions  ;  and  whether  he 
would  recall  the  opinions  contained  in 
them.  Tu  the  first  question,  Luther 
was  on  the  point  of  answering,  at  once, 
affirmatively  ;  but  Dr.  Jerome  Schurf, 
a  jurist  of  Wittemberg,  who  had  been 
aasisned  to  him  as  his  counsellor, 
remmded  him,  that  he  should  first 
aiiecrtain  whether  there  were  not  some 
books  among  them  that  were  not  his. 
So  he  heard  the  titles  read  over  ;  and 
then  answered  to  the  first  question, 
}'««.  But  to  the  second  <]uestion,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  counsellor,  he 
i^uesteid  to  be  allowed  till  the  next 
day,  to  consider  of  his  answer.  The 
following  day  he  appeared,  and  the 
question  being  repeated,  he  answered 
by  making  distinctions.  Some  of  his 
writings,  he  said,  treated  of  a  christian's 
&ith  and  life,  others  were  directed 
against  the  pa|iacy,  and  others  against 
private  individuals,  who  defended  the 
Rumiah  tyranny,  and  assailed  his  holy 
doctrines.  As  for  the  first,  he  could 
not  renounce  them,  because  even  his 
enemies  admitted,  that  they  contained 
mach  good  matter  ;  nor  could  he  re- 
nounce the  second,  because  that  would 
be  lendingsupport  to  the  papal  tyranny ; 
In  those  of  the  third  ckiss,  he  freely 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  often  been 
too  vehement;  yet  he  could  not  at  once 
renounce  them,  unless  it  were  first 
abown,  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  As 
the  official  now  demanded  of  him  a 
categorical  answer,  whether  he  would 
renounce,  or  not  ;  he  replied,  that  ho 
coald  not,  unlesa  he  was  first  convicted 
of  error,   either  by  scripture,  or  by 
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sent  of  the  elector  Frederic ;  being  influenced  by  the  commo- 
tionB,  which  he  learned  Carolastcult  and  others  were  producing, 
hurtful  to  religion  and  the  commonwealth.  For,  in  LuAot'b 
absence,  Andrew  Carohgt<idt^SL doctor  of  Wittemberg,  a  man  of 
learning,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  truth,  whom  the  pontiff,  at 
the  instigation  of  EckiuSy  had  excommunicated  in  conjunction 
with  Luther^  but  a  man  of  precipitancy,  and  prone  to  an  exoeaa 
of  ardour,  had  begun  to  destroy  images,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  fanatical  sect,  who  in  several  places  greatly  abused, 
as  is  common,  the  dawning  of  liberty  *.     He  therefore  first 

safely  return  to  Wittemberg,  aud 
there  preach,  and  write,  aud  teach,  if 
the  emperor  did  earnestly  wish  to  give 
him  trouble.  Nay,  he  might  easily  have 
discovered  his  retreat  at  Wartburg. 
But  probably  the  emperor  took  no  pains 
to  discover  him,  in  order  to  avoid 
collision,  either  with  the  pontiff,  or  the 
elector  of  Saxonv.  At  Wartburg, 
Luther  proeecutcj  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  com- 
menced his  German  translation  of  the 
scriptures,  expounded  some  portions  of 
the  Bible,  composed  his  Postills,  and 
some  other  works.    Schi.] 

*  [Andrew  Bodenstein,  bom  at 
Carlstadt  in  Franconia,  (and  hence 
called,  in  Latin,  Carolostadius,)  was  a 
doctor  of  biblical  learning,  a  canon, 
and  archdeacon  of  the  church  of 
Allsaints,  atWittemberg,  and  professor 
in  the  university  there.  He  supported 
Luther  in  the  work  of  reformation, 
as  appears  from  the  history  of  the 
conference  at  Leipsic,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  him,  and  is  mentioned 
with  praise  in  his  ^Tilings.  But  in 
respect  to  the  maimer  of  effectuig  the 
reformation,  these  two  men  had  very 
different  views.  Carolostadt  would  have 
the  abuses  of  poper^'  abolished  at  once, 
but  Luther  preferred  a  gradual  process. 
The  monks  of  Luther  s  fraternity  at 
Wittemberg,  the  Augustinians,  had, 
during  his  absence,  begun  to  reform 
their  monastery,  and  to  abolish  the 
mass  ;  and  they  now  wished  to  effect 
the  same  reform  in  the  city.  But  the 
court  were  afraid,  lest  it  should  give 
offence,  both  to  other  princes  and 
cities,  and  also  to  the  citizens  them- 
selves ;  and  the  elector,  therefore, 
called  for  the  opinion  of  the  professors 
at  Wittemberg.    Their  opinion  was  in 


favour  of  abolishing  the  mass  ;  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  court.  Lnther, 
whose  opinion  was  also  asked,  assumed 
the  rational  principle,  that  the  refonna- 
tion  should  commence,  not  with  the 
pictures,  nor  with  other  external 
things,  among  which  he  accounted  the 
mass,  but  with  the  undergtandingB  of 
the  people  ;  and  to  his  opinion,  afi  the 
professors  now  subscribed,  except  only 
Carolostadt.  He  gathered  around  him 
the  common  peop^  ;  aud  as  soon  at 
he  thought  himself  strong  enough,  he 
broke  out,  and  with  a  throng  of 
enthusiastic  followers,  rushed  into  the 
cathedral  church,de6troyed  the  pictures 
and  the  altar,  and  hindered  the  clergy 
from  any  longer  saying  nuu».  Melanc- 
thon  was  too  timid  to  control  this  up- 
roar. Luther  therefore  came  forward, 
preached  against  these  violent  in- 
novations, and  restored  tranquillity. 
From  that  time  onward,  there  was  a 
coldness  between  Luther  and  Caro- 
lostadt, which  at  length  broke  out  into 
hostilities,  that  were  no  honour  to 
either  of  them.  Sckl. — Luther  has 
been  taxed  with  opposing  Carolostadt 
from  motives  of  ambition,  or  unwilling- 
ness that  another  should  take  the  lead 
in  any  thing.  And  this  censure  is 
repeated  by  Maclaine,  Bower,  &e. 
But  Seckendorf  (Hittoria  L^karanuau, 
lib.  i.  §  121.  p.  197,  198.)  seems  to 
have  confuted  the  chai^  ;  which  has 
no  support,  except  a  single  sentence  in 
one  of  Luther's  letters,  in  which  he 
charges  Carolostadt  with  wishing  to  be 
foremost ;  a  charge,  which  Melancthon 
advanced  in  quite  as  strong  t^ms. 
For  an  account  of  Carolostadt  prior  to 
1522,  see  Gerdea,Mi»edlan,  Qronuig, 
tom.  i.  p.  I,  &c.    jTr.] 
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energeticaOy  represoed  the  impetuosity  of  this  man ;  wisely 
declaring,  Uiat  errors  must  first  be  extirpated  from  people''s 
minds,  before  the  insignia  of  those  errors  can  be  advantageously 
removed.  And  to  establish  this  principle  by  facts,  and  by  his 
own  example,  inviting  certain  learned  men  to  aid  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded gradually  to  perfect  and  to  finish  the  German  translation 
of  the  bible,  which  he  had  commenced  *.  The  event  confirmed 
the  excellence  of  his  plan :  for  the  parts  of  this  work  being 
sueoessively  published  and  circulated,  the  roots  of  inveterate 
emnns  were  soon  extirpated  from  the  minds  of  vast  numbers. 

§  18.  In  the  mean  time  Leo  X.  died,  a.  d.  1522.  Hadrian 
y  I.,  of  Utrecht,  succeeded  him,  by  the  aid  of  Charlss  V.,  whose 
tutor  he  had  been.  He  was  an  honest  man ;  and  so  ingenu- 
ous as  to  confess,  that  the  christian  church  laboured  under 
ruinous  maladies;  and  to  promise,  readily,  that  he  would 
correct  them'.     By  his  legate  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  a.  d. 


*A  hifltoiy  of  Luther's  Grerman 
tnuulation  of  the  bolyacripturm,  which 
eoDtribnted  more  than  any  thing  else 
to  eatebliah  the  Lutheran  church,  was 
imblished  by  Jo.  Fred.  Blaver,  Hamb. 
1701.  4to.  A  much  fuller  histoid  was 
long  expected  from  Jo.Melchior  Kraft, 
than  whom  no  one  laboured  upon  the 
Mibject  with  greater  care,  assiduity, 
tnd  saoceos,  during  many  years.  But 
ft  premature  death  frustrated  our  ex- 
pectations. Compare  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius, 
Centifo^m  iMeramum^  pt.  i.  p.  147, 
ke,  and  pt.  ii.  p.  6I79  &c.  [What 
Knit  was  prevented  by  a  premature 
death  from  accomplishing,  has  since 
been  performed  by  Jo.  Geo.  Palm,  in 
bis  HiMorie  der  teuUdienBibd'dbenetzuna 
Imtktri;  which  was  published,  with 
Dotesy  by  Jo.  Melchior  Gdtze,  Halle, 
177s.  4to.  and  Gottl.  Christ  Giese, 
aiitorueke  Naekriekt  ton  dieter  Bibd- 
Bbenettmmg ;  published  by  Riedcrer, 
Altdoif,  1771.  8vo.    SdU,] 

'  See  Caiqper  Burmann's  Hadrianmt 
VI,  wkw  AnaUda  Hidorioa  de  Uadri- 
•m  VL  Papa  Romano;  Utrecht,  I727. 
4to.  [This  is  a  collection  of  historical 
papers  relating  to  the  life  of  this  pope. 
Hadrian  was  of  humble  parentage, 
but  of  great  attainments  in  scholastic 
tbeok^  ;  and  therefore  long  filled  the 
ofiee  of  a  professor  at  Lou  vain.  He 
had  a  natural  aversion  to  pomp,  ex- 


travagance, and  luxury,  and  a  very 
upright  disposition.  He  therefore  did 
not  ^[nsp  the  fire  and  sword,  in  order 
to  still  the  complaints  of  the  Germans, 
but  commenced  with  the  reformation 
of  his  own  court,  curtailed  his  own 
table,dismissed  all  superfluous  servants, 
and  required  of  the  cardinals  a  more 
retired  life,  and  retrenchment  in  their 
expences.  But  this  was  so  displeasing 
to  the  Romans,  that  they  not  only 
lampooned  him  much  during  his  life- 
time, but  spoke  very  ill  of  him  after  his 
death.  Indeed,  it  has  been  suspected, 
that  they  were  instrumental  of  his 
death.  So  gratifying  to  the  Romish 
populace  was  his  decease,  that  the 
night  after  it  took  place,  the  front  door 
of  his  principal  ph^-sician  was  deco- 
rated with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  sur- 
mounted with  the  inscription  :  Fi/r 
the  deliverer  0/ kit  country.  Sekl,— Thin 
pontiff  was  deeply  sensible  of  vast  cor- 
ruption in  the  Romish  church,  and  he 
was  sincerely  resolved  to  reform  it,  as 
fast  as  possible.  In  his  instructions  to 
his  legate,  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg, 
A.  D.  1523,  he  authorized  him  to  say  : 
''Scimusin  hacsancta  sede  aliquot  jam 
annis  multa  abominanda  fuisse,  abusua 
in  spiritualibus,  exceseus  in  mandatis, 
et  omnia  deuique  in  perversum  mutata. 
Nee  mirum  si  leg^tudo  a  oapite  in 
membra,    a  summis  poutificibus    in 
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1522,  and  onwards,  Francis  Cheregtxto,  he  indeed  earnestly 
entreated,  that  the  punishment  decreed  against  Luther  and  his 
adherents  by  the  edict  of  Worms,  might  no  longer  be  delayed ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  showed  himself  ready  to  correct  the 
evils,  which  had  armed  so  great  an  enemy  against  the  church. 
The  Grerman  princes  deeming  this  a  favourable  opportunity, 
while  the  emperor  was  absent  in  Spain,  demanded  a  free  coimcfl; 
which  should  be  held  in  Grermany,  and  should  deliberate  in  the 
ancient  manner,  on  a  general  reformation  of  the  church.  They 
also  exhibited  one  hundred  chapters  of  grievances,  complained 
of  by  the  Grermans  as  coming  from  the  Bomish  court ;  and 
they  passed  a  decree,  forbidding  any  further  innovations  in 
religious  matters,  till  the  council  should  decide  what  ought  to 
be  done  *.  For  so  long  as  the  princes  of  Germany  were  igno- 
rant of  the  plans,  under  consideration  in  Saxony,  for  establish- 
ing a  new  church  in  opposition  to  that  of  Rome,  they  were 
pretty  well  united  in  opposing  the  pontifical  power,  which  they 
all  felt  to  be  excessive ;  nor  were  they  much  troubled  about 
Luther  8  controversy  with  the  pontiff,  which  they  regarded 
merely  as  a  private  affair. 

§  19.  The  honest  pontiff,  Hadrian^  after  a  short  reign,  [of 
two  years  and  eight  months,]  died  [September  24th,]  in  the 
year  1523  ;  and  was  succeeded,  on  the  19th  of  November,  by 
Clement  VIL,  a  man  less  ingenuous  and  open-hearted  *.  He, 
by  another  legate,  Laurentius  Campegius^  in  the  same  diet,  a.  d. 
1524,  censured  immoderately  the  lenity  of  the  princes,  in  tole- 
rating Luther ;  at  the  same  time,  craftily  suppressing  all  notice 
of  the  promise  of  a  reformation  made  by  Hadrian.  The  em- 
peror seconded  the  demands  of   Campegius^  requiring  by  his 


alios  inferiores  pitclatos  deficcnderit. 
Omnes  nofi(the  prelates)  et  ecclesiastici 
declinavimuB,  unuBquisrjue  in  vias  suas, 
nee  fuit  jam  diu,  qui  faceret  bonum, 
nonfuit  usque  ad  ununt."  SeeRaynaId*s 
Annals  EccUt.  ad  ann.  1522.  §  70. 
TrJ] 

•  See  Jac.  Fred.  Georae,  Gratamina 
Germanorum  adversu*  &dem  Roman. 
lib.  ii.  p.  327.  [The  Gratamina  are 
also  inserted  in  Flacius,  Caialogut 
Te$tium  Veritatis,  No.  187.    Sehl.} 

'  See  Jac.  Ziegler^s  HUtoria  CUmentis 
VIL  m  Jo.  Geo.  Schelhom's  Amce- 


nitat^  Hxtt,  Eccf^,  torn.  ii.  p.  210,  &e. 
[Clement  YII.  was  a  kind  of  Leo  X. 
and  was  previously  called  Julius  de 
Mcdicis.  He  was  of  a  very  different 
spirit  from  Hadrian  ;  was  crafty  and 
faithless,  and  made  it  his  great  aim, 
through  his  whole  reign,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  pontifical  chair. 
He  therefore  took  all  pains  to  thwart 
the  designs  of  the  Germans,  in  regard 
to  a  general  council  for  reforming  the 
abuses  of  the  papal  court.  See  Walch'a 
HittorU  der  ItMniichen  F'tMe,  p.  SJO. 
&c.    Sekl,} 
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minister,  that  the  decree  of  Worms  should  be  confirmed. 
Overcome  by  these  remonstrances,  the  princes  changed  indeed 
the  language  of  the  decree,  but  in  reality  corroborated  it.  For 
they  engaged  to  enforce  the  edict  of  Worms,  to  the  extent  of 
their  power ;  but  at  the  same  time  renewed  their  demand  for 
a  council,  and  referred  all  other  questions  to  the  next  diet,  to 
be  held  at  Spire.  After  the  diet,  the  pontifical  legate  retired 
with  a  number  of  the  princes,  most  of  whom  were  bishops,  to 
Batisbon;  and  from  them  he  obtained  a  promise,  that  they 
would  enforce  the  edict  of  Worms  in  their  territories. 

§  20.  While  the  religious  reformation  by  Luther  was  thus 
daily  gathering  strength,  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  two 
Tery  serious  evils  arose  to  retard  its  progress,  the  one  internal, 
and  the  other  external.  Among  those  whom  the  Bomish  bishop 
had  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  his  community,  a  pernicious 
controversy,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacred  supper,  produced  very 
great  disunion.  LtUher  and  his  adherents,  while  they  rejected 
the  dogma  of  the  Bomish  school,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
transmuted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  maintained, 
that  persons  coming  to  the  sacred  supper  participated  truly, 
thou^  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  together  with  the  bread  and  the  wine  \  His  colleague, 
Caralogtadt^  held  a  different  opinion '.  And  after  him  Ulrich 
Zwinffle  much  more  fully  and  ingeniously  maintained,  in  pub- 
lished writings,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  are  not 
present  in  the  holy  supper ;  but  that  the  bread  and  the  wine 

'  [Luther  denied  traruuldafUiation,  the    divine    and    human    natures    in 

that  iBy  a  trananiuiatiou  of  the  Bubutance  Christ,  still  constituted  but  om  penon, 

alt  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  The  ubiquity  of  Christ^s  body  was  an 

and  blood  of  Christ ;  yet  held  to  eon-  obvious  consequence  of  his  doctrine  ; 

mAdamtiaiionf  that  is,  to  a  real  and  and  one  which   he    did  not  hesitate 

corporeal  preaence  of  the  body  and  to  admit.     See    Hoepinian's   Uittoria 

Uood  of  Christ,  M,  uneUr,  or   along  SacramttUariaf  pt.  ii.  p.  5,  &c.     Tr,] 
witkp  the  bread  and  wine  ;   so  that  the  '  [Carolostadt  supposed,  that  when 

•icramental  sabstances,  after  conse-  Christ  said,  This  it  my  body,  he  pointed 

oration,  became  each  of  them  twofold  ;  to  his  body  ;  so  that   the  affirmation 

namely  the  bread  became  both  bread  related  solely  to  his  real  body,  and  not 

and  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  to   the  sacramental  bread.     His  foes 

became  both   wine  and  the  blood  of  charged  him  with  denying  any  kind  of 

Christ.     Sometimes,  however,   he  re-  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 

presented  the  union  of  the  two  sub-  even  a  spiritual  or  sacramental  presence, 

■tanrfs  in  each  element,  as  constituting  See  Hospiniau,  1.  c.  p.  60,  &c.     TV.] 
bat  OM  tnUtance ;  just  as  the  union  of 
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are  merely  symbok  or  emblems,  bv  which  people  should  be 
excited  to  coimnemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  UessingB 
resulting  to  us  from  it '.     As  this  doctrine  was  embraced  by 


*  See  VaI.  Em.  Loeeher^s  HkU>na 
liotumm  imUr  Lmtkeramm  H  ReformaiMy 
pt.  L  lib.  L  c.  ii.  p.  55.  And  on  the 
other  side,  add  Abrmm.  Seoltetus, 
AmmaleM  EtamgdU  ;  in  Uerm.  von  der 
Hardt's  HUtaria  Litt^rcur.  Reformai. 
p.  74,  &c.  Rod.  Hospinian,  [UUtoria 
Saerajneutariaf  pt.  iL]  and  the  others 
among  the  Reformed,  who  give  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
controversy. — [The  Ronush  doctrine 
of  the  real  or  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  encharist,  which  was 
brooght  into  the  church  principally  by 
the  efforts  of  Paschaaus  Radbert,  in 
the  ninth  century,  (see  above,  voL  it 
p.  233,  &c.)  but  which  was  warmly 
contested  by  Berengarius,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  (see  above,  vol.  iL 
p.  379,  &.C.)  and  openly  denied  by 
Wickliffe,  in  the  fifteenth,  (see  above, 
Tol.  L  p.  663.  note',)was  too  absurd, not  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Reformers. 
As  early  as  a.  d.  1513,  Conrad  Pelican 
and  Wolfg.  Fabr.  Capito,  in  a  private 
interview,  disclosed  to  each  other  their 
conviction  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
doctrine.  {See  GerdeSj  HiMtoria  Erang. 
Renov.  tom.  i.  p.  113.)  Luther,  how- 
ever, while  he  denied  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  trahtuhdanticUioH^  yet  held 
to  the  real  presence,  in  the  way  called 
consubstantiatlon.  Most  of  the  other 
Reformers,  especially  in  southern  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  disbelieved  the 
real  or  corporeal  presence  of  Christ,  and 
maintained  only  a  spiritual  presence. 
Yet  they  did  not  think  it  expedient, 
to  write  or  preach  on  the  subject,  till 
the  public  mind  should  be  ripe  for  such 
a  discussion.  Indeed  they  were  not 
fully  settled  in  their  own  minds,  what 
form  to  give  to  the  doctrine,  or  what 
interpretation  to  put  upon  the  texts 
reUed  on  in  proof  of  the  real  presence. 
In  the  mouth  of  Jan.  1524,  Zwingie 
offered  to  the  senate  of  Zurich  his  sixty- 
seven  doctrinal  theses  ;  in  No.  18  of 
which  he  declared  the  eucharist  to 
hetwt  a  sacrifice,  (non  esse  sacrificium,) 
but  a  commetnor<Uum  of  the  sacrifice 
once  offered  on  the  cross,  and  a  teal  of 
the  redemption  by  Christ  (sed  sacrificii 
in  cruce  semel  oblati  commemoratio- 
nem  et  quasi  sigillum  redemptionis  per 


Christum).  (See  Gerdes,  1.  e.  Append, 
p.  223.)  These  theses  were  eoroiaUjr 
adopted  by  the  senate  of  Zurich  ;  and 
they  met  the  general  approbation  of 
the  reformed  in  that  vicinity.  As 
eariy  as  the  year  1521,  Cornelius  Hone, 
a  learned  Dutch  jurist,  in  a  letter 
which  was  privately  circiilated,  ex- 
plicitly denied  the  corporeal  presence, 
and  maintained,  that  the  word  tt,  in 
the  decUration  of  Christ,  Tlut  %$  my 
body,  is  equivalent  to  rtpre$eiU$  or 
demola,  (See  the  Letter,  m  Gerdes, 
1.  c  Append,  p.  228—240.  This  letter 
Zwingie  first  read  in  1524  ;  and  ap- 
proving of  it  perfectly,  be  the  next 
year  caused  it  to  be  published.  In  the 
same  year,  1524,  Zwingie  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  fdlljr 
declares  his  belief,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were  merely  emblems  or  re» 
presentatives  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  :  but  he  charged  his  friend,  not 
to  make  the  letter  public,  lest  it  should 
produce  commotion.  The  letter,  how- 
ever, was  published  the  next  year.  At 
Wittemberg,  Carolostadt  was  the  first 
to  reject  and  impugn  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence.  After  his  rebuke 
from  Luther,  (for  destroying  the  altars 
and  images  at  Wittemberg,  in  1522,) 
he  retired  to  Oriamund,  not  far  from 
Leipsic  ;  and  there  became  a  parish 
minister,  inveighed  against  images  and 
the  mass,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence.  The  people  fell  in 
with  his  views,  to'  the  great  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  elector  and  Lu^er. 
Therefore  in  Aug.  1524,  Luther  was 
sent  to  reclaim  the  wandering  people. 
At  Jena,  he  declaimed  against  the  in- 
novators, with  great  warmth.  Caro- 
lostadt was  present,  and  feeling  himself 
injured  by  this  public  attack,  went  to 
Luther's  lodgings,  and  complained  of 
his  abuse.  Hard  words  were  used  on 
both  sides.  Carolostadt  taxed  Luther 
with  erroneous  doctrine,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  real  presence.  Luther 
challenged  him  to  a  public  contro- 
versy on  the  subject.  Carolost  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  ;  but  being  soon 
banished  from  Saxony,and  retiring  first 
to  Strasburg,  and  then  to  Basle,  u  was 
from  the  last  of  these  plaoee  he  inaed 
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nearly  all  the  Swiss,  and  by  not  a  few  divines  in  upper  Germany, 
and  as  Luther  and  his  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  strenuously 

catechrestically,  for  frpraetiU;  but 
(Ecolampadius  placed  the  trope  on 
the  word  bodvj  supposing  it  to  be 
used  meton^mically,  for  memorial,  or 
emblem  of  my  body.  Bugeohagius  of 
Wittemberg  now  wrote  against  Zwin- 
gle  and  CEcoIampadius  ;  and  Zwingle 
replied  to  him.  In  the  year  1626, 
Brentius  and  fourteen  other  ministers 
of  Swabia,  replied  to  (Ecolampadius, 
in  a  work  entitled  Syngramma  SuevUmm; 
which  was  soon  translated  into  German, 
and  published  with  a  harsh  preface 
by  Luther.  CEIcolampadius  and  Zwingle 
both  replied  to  Luther's  preface.  Luth- 
er now  published  his  sermon  against  the 
Enthusiasts  ;  to  which  Zwingle  wrote 
two  letters  in  reply.  Martm  Bucer 
also  wrote  to  Brentius  and  the  other 
Swabians,  censuring  their  indiscreet 
zeal.  On  the  other  side,  Jo.  Pomera- 
nus  of  Wittemberg  published  a  letter 
against  Zwingle  and  the  Reformed ; 
to  which  Zwmgle  and  also  Michael 
Cellarius  of  Augsburg  replied.  Conrad 
Pellican  and  Leo  Juda  appeared  on 
the  side  of  the  Reformed;  and  Erasmus, 
Bilianus,  and  Osiander,  on  that  of  the 
Lutherans.  In  the  year  1527,  Zwingle 
addressed  a  work  to  Luther,  entitled, 
jimieaExe^sifyld  e»l,ExposUwEuchari»' 
ticB  NegotiL  And  about  the  same  time 
Luther  published  his  very  severe  Ger- 
man work,  entitled,  **  That  the  Words 
of  Christ,  This  is  my  Uniy,  still  stand 
fast,  against  the  enthuHiastic  spirits.*' 
(Ecolanipadius  replied,  and  also  Zwin- 
gle: the  latter,  in  a  German  work,  enti- 
tled, "  That  the  Words  of  Christ,  &c., 
will  ever  have  their  ancient  and  only 
meaning,  and  that  M.  Luther,  in  his 
last  work,  has  not  substantiated  his 
and  the  pope^s  sense."  In  this  year 
Pomeranus,  PirkheimeruB,Clichtovius, 
and  bishop  Fislier  of  England,  came 
out  against  the  Reformed  ;  but  Regius 
and  Billicanus  espoused  their  cause. 
In  1528,  Luther  published  his  most 
methodical  work  on  thlti  subject,  en- 
titled, A  C-onfesHion  of  Faith  respcctins 
the  Lord's  Sup|>er :  to  which  both 
CEcoIampadius  and  Zwingle  replied  ; 
the  latter  in  a  long  and  elaborate  work, 
addressed  to  John,  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Bucer 
also  replied  to  it.    And  (Ecolainpadius 


is  iSnt  pnbUeations.  (See  the  account 
of  the  dispate  at  Jena,  in  Luther's 
Woriu^  YoL  iL  fol.  446,  &c.  ed.  Jena, 
1580.)  Among  the  tracts  here  publish- 
ed by  Caroloatadi,  one  was  entitled :  On 
the  words  of  Christ ;  This  is  my  body. 
He  mppoeed  Christ  to  have  pointed  to 
his  body,  when  he  uttered  these  words ; 
and  to  have  intended  to  indicate,  that 
the  ncramental  bread  was  an  emblem 
of  hia  body.  Luther  now  wrote  to 
the  Strasburgers,  against  Carolostadt. 
Capitoand  Bucer  both  published  tracts 
on  the  dispute  between  Luther  and 
Caro]o8tadt,endeayoaring  to  exhibit  the 
difference  in  doctrine  as  not  material, 
and  to  stop  controversy  on  the  subject. 
But  earlv  the  next  year,  1525,  Luther 
issued  his  iuU  and  keen  reply  to  Caro- 
lostadty  entitled,  Agaimtt  the  Ileaveuly 
Prophets,  in  two  parts.  (Ecobunpadius, 
Zwm^e,  and  others  in  south  Germany 
•od  Switxerland,  viewed  Carolostadt 
as  sobetantially  correct  in  doctrine,  but 
not  happy  in  his  statements  and  reason- 
ings. Zwingle  compared  him  to  a  new 
recruit,  who  did  not  know  how  to  put 
on  his  armour.  And  as  the  subject  of 
the  eucharist  was  now  under  discussion, 
and  the  writings  of  both  Luther  and 
Carolostadt  circulating  around  them, 
they  deemed  it  proper  to  engage  in  the 
controversy,  and  endeavour  to  enlight- 
en and  guide  their  people  to  right  con- 
elusions.  Both  CEcoIampadius  and 
Zwingle,  therefore,  published  their 
views  of  the  controversy.  And  in 
ilarch,  1525,  Zwingle  published  his 
C^mmentariMsde  Vera  et  Falsa  Religione\ 
in  which  he  distinctly  but  concisely 
stated  his  views  of  the  eucharist.  And 
in  Jane  following,  enlarged  on  that 
point,  in  his  Subsidium  de  Eueharistia. 
CEeolampadius'  principal  publication 
was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to 
his  friends  in  Swabia,  and  entitled  A 
Genuine  Exposition  of  the  Words  of  our 
Lord,  This  u  my  body,  according  to  the 
most  ancient  authors.  Zwingle  and 
CEcoIampadius  both  maintained  the 
bread  and  wine  to  be  mere  sytnbols  or 
reyresenkUites  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood.  But  they  differed  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  words.  This  is 
My  body.  Zwingle  adopted  Hone's 
opinion,  that     the    word  is,  is  used 
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contended  for  his  doctrine,  a  loi^  and  painfiil  controvmjr  com- 
menced in  the  year  1524 ;  which  at  last,  after  many  firoitleas 
attempts  at  a  compromise,  produced  a  lamentable  schism 
among  those  that  separated  from  the  papal  jurisdiction. 

§  21.  Extraneous  to  the  Lutheran  community,  there  arose 
in  the  year  1525,  like  a  sudden  tornado,  an  innumeraUe  mul- 
titude of  seditious  and  delirious  fanatics,  in  various  parts  of 
(Germany,  who  declared  war  against  the  laws  and  the  magis- 
trates, and  spread  rapine,  conflagration,  and  slaughter  through 
the  community.     The  greatest  part  of  this  furious  rabble  con- 


wrote  to  Melanctbon,  requestuig  him 
to  use  efforts  for  modenting  tbe 
hostility  of  the  Lutherans  towards  the 
Reformed,  who  only  claimed  toleratioo 
and  brotherly  affection.  In  1529, 
several  letters  passed  between  CEco- 
lampadius  and  Melancthon.  The  Stras- 
burgers  and  Erasmus  also  exchanged 
polemic  letters  on  the  doctrine.  In 
September  of  this  year,  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  invited  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  champions  to  a  friendly 
conference  at  Marpurg.  The  Luther- 
ans reluctantlyattendcKd,  being  resolved 
not  to  make  peace  with  those  who 
should  deny  the  real  presence,  and 
despairing  of  convincing  the  Reformed 
on  that  subject.  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  Justus  Jonas,  from  Saxony,  Andrew 
Osiander  of  Nuremberg,  Brentius  of 
Halle,  in  Swabia,  and  Stephen  Agricola 
of  Augsburg,  were  present,  on  the  side 
of  the  Lutherans.  On  the  side  of  the 
R'jformed,  Zwingle,  GBcolampadius, 
Bucer  and  Hcdio,  attended,  without 
hesitation.  In  the  discussion,  Luther 
and  CEcoIampadius  were  pitted  against 
each  other  ;  an<l  also  Zwingle  and 
Melancthon.  They  agreed  perfectly 
on  fourteen  essential  articles  of  faith  ; 
but  could  not  agree  respecting  the  real 
presence.  The  Landgrave  wished  them, 
nevertheless,  to  view  each  other  as 
brethren.  Zwingle  and  his  friends 
consented  ;  but  Luther  refused.  In 
November  of  this  year,  the  Lutheran 
states  entered  into  an  alliance,  called 
the  league  of  Smalcald  ;  but  refused 
to  admit  the  Strasburgers  and  the 
other  reformed  cities  and  states  into  it. 
In  1530,  the  Lutherans,  the  Stras- 
burgers^ and  also  Zwingle,  severally 


presented  coofessioiiB  of  their  fiuth  to 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  ;  all  drawn  up 
with  moderation  and  care.  The  prinoea 
pereeiTed  their  agreement  in  all  es- 
sential points,  and  were  dii^oaed  to 
admit  the  Reformed  to  the  leagne. 
But  Luther  and  Melancthon  opposed 
it,  and  prevailed.  Philip,  howeTer, 
hmdgrave  of  Hesse,  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Reformed,  for  mutual 
defence  against  the  papists.  And 
Strasburg,  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Bern, 
formed  an  alliance,  for  the  samepurpoeey 
for  fifteen  years.  In  this  year,  Melanc- 
thon publidied  his  testimonies  from  the 
fathers  in  favour  of  the  real  presence  ; 
and  (Ecolampadius  replied,  elaborately, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  In  1531, 
Zwingle  and  (Ecolampadius  both  died  ; 
and  the  Reformed,  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  these  two  great  men,  and 
pressed  with  danger  £rom  the  papists, 
against  whom  their  Lutheran  brethren 
would  not  defend  them  so  long  as  they 
denied  the  real  presence,  began  to 
waver,  and  to  try  to  swallow  the 
Lutheran  creed.  Bucer  led  the  way  ; 
and  the  Strasburgers  followed  him. 
The  controversy  subsided,  in  a  great 
measure.  Yet  the  Swiss  and  numerous 
others  continued  to  deny  the  real 
corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist.  This  controversy  it  was, 
produced  the  division  of  the  Protestants 
into  the  two  great  bodies  of  Lutherans 
and  Reformed.  See,  for  the  facts  here 
condensed,  the  authors  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  note,  and 
Schroeckh*s  Kirekenffocki^U  §eU  der 
Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  351,  &c.,  and 
p.  420,&c.    Tr,] 
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sisted  of  peasants,  who  were  discontented  under  the  govem- 
ment  of  their  lords :  and  hence  this  calamity  has  been  com- 
monly called  the  war  of'  t/ie  pecuants  *.  Yet  it  is  manifest 
there  were  not  a  few  persons  of  various  descriptions  engaged 
in  it ;  some  were  fanatics ;  others  vicious  and  idle  persons, 
allured  by  the  hope  of  living  comfortably  on  the  fruits  of  other 
people^s  labour.  This  sedition,  at  its  commencement,  was 
ahc^gether  of  a  dvil  nature ;  as  appears  from  the  paper  pub- 
lidied  by  them  :  for  these  peasants  only  wished  to  be  relieved 
of  some  part  of  their  burdens,  and  to  enjoy  greater  freedom. 
Bespecting  religion  they  did  not  say  much.  But  when  the 
&natic,  Thomas  Munzer^  who  had  before  deceived  others  by 
his  fictitious  visions  and  dreams,  and  some  other  persons  of  a 
similar  character,  had  joined  this  irritated  multitude,  from 
being  a  civil  commotion,  it  became,  especially  in  Saxony  and 
Thuringia,  a  religious  or  holy  war.  The  sentiments,  however, 
of  this  dissolute  and  infuriate  rabble  were  very  different.  Some 
demanded  a  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  law,  and  the  abro- 
gation of  all  dominion  of  one  man  over  another :  others  only 
wished  to  have  their  taxes  and  their  burdens  as  citizens  made 
lighter :  others  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  new  and  per- 
fectly pure  church ;  and  pretended  to  be  inspired :  and  others 
again  were  hurried  away  by  their  passions,  and  their  hatred  of 


*  Sach  insurrections  of  the  peasants 
bad  been  very  common  before  the 
times  of  Lother;  as  appears  from 
numerous  exiunples.  Hence  the  author 
of  the  Ckromcon  Danumm,  published 
by  Jo.  Pet.  a  Ludewig,  Rdiquinr,  Met- 
mueripfor.  torn.  is.  p.  69,  calb  them 
tke  wmmon  evil  {commune  malum).  See 
also  p.  80  and  133.  This  will  not 
appear  stranee,  if  it  be  recollected, 
that  the  condition  of  the  peasants,  in 
OMst  places,  was  much  more  insup- 
portable than  at  the  present  day ;  and 
that  the  oppression  of  many  of  the 
bsrons,  prior  to  the  reformation,  was 
really  intolerable.  [In  many  places 
the  peasants  were  treated  as  slaves,  or 
neHb,  and  bought  and  sold  with  the 
lands  to  which  they  were  attached. 
And  the  landlords,  the  barons,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priests,  were  generally  dis- 
posed to  oppress  and  grind  their  tenants 


to  the  utmost.  Hence  they  were  per- 
petually rebelling  in  one  place  and 
another.  Thus,  a.  d.  1492,  the  Nether- 
land  peasantry  appeared  in  arms,  to 
the  number  of  60<)0 ;  and  about  the 
same  time  there  was  an  insurrection 
against  the  abbot  of  Kempten  in  Swabia. 
In  the  bishopric  of  Spire  there  was 
another,  in  1603  ;  and  one  at  Wittem- 
berg,  in  1514.  The  next  year  there 
was  one  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  in 
which  2000  peasants  were  slain.  It 
spread  into  Hungary,  and  some  other 
countries ;  400  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  butchered  by  the  insur- 
gents ;  and  the  whole  number  that 
perished  on  both  sides  was  estimated 
at  70,000.  In  1517  there  was  another 
on  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Croatia. 
See  SeckendorTs  Comment,  de  Lutke- 
ranitmo,  lib.  ii.  sec.  1.     Tr.} 
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the  magistrates,  but  without  having  any  very  definite  object  in 
view.  Hence,  thongfa  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  them 
misunderstood  Lather's  doctrine  concerning  christian  liberty, 
and  thence  took  occasion  to  run  wild,  yet  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  Luther's  doctrines  all  the  blame 
of  this  frenzy.  Indeed  Luther  himself  sufficiently  refuted  this 
calumny,  by  publishing  books  expressly  against  this  turbulent 
&ction.  The  storm  subsided  afler  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  the  peasants  with  the  army  of  the  German  princes,  at 
Mulhausen,  a.  d.  1525,  in  which  JUUnzer  wbs  taken  prisoner 
and  subjected  to  capital  ptinishment  *. 


'  Peter  Gnod&lius,  Wutoria  de  Se- 
ditione  rtpentina  Vttl^,  prcecipue  Rut- 
iiooruMy  A.  D.  1525,  tempore  ttmoy  per 
univenam  fere  Gtrmaniam  exorta ;  Baisil, 
1570.  8vo.  See  also  Em.  Salom.  Cypri- 
an's additions  to  Tenzel's  Hittoria  Be' 
formal,  torn.  ii.  p.  331,  &c.  [This  com- 
motion of  the  peasants  commenced  in 
the  year  1524,  and  in  Swabia,  where 
some  subjects  of  the  spiritual  princes, 
civil  dukes,  and  nobles,  complained  of 
their  heavy  burdens  and  feudal  ser- 
vices, and  demanded  a  relaxation. 
Their  lords  repulsed  them  harshly, 
cast  some  of  them  into  prison,  and 
even  put  some  to  death.  This  enkindled 
their  rage  ;  and  presently  a  host  of 
peasants  were  to  be  seen  in  Swabia 
and  Franconia,  who  roamed  from  one 
district  to  another,  and  united  the 
disaffected  to  their  standard.  Their 
rulers  now  gave  them  kind  words : 
but  it  was  too  late  ;  and  they  refused 
to  lay  down  their  arms  till  certain  arti- 
cles were  conceded  to  them.  Among 
these,  the  first  was,  the  right  of  elect- 
ing their  own  preachers.  And  this 
was  the  only  article  that  related  to 
religion.  They  wished  for  preachers 
who  would  have  no  respect  of  persons. 
Yet  they  afterwards  dropped  this  de- 
mand. They  demanded,  further,  the 
abolition  of  personal  slavery.  The 
tithe  of  produce  they  were  willing  to 
pay  ;  but  it  must  go  to  the  support  of 
the  preachers,  the  poor,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  public  interests  of  the  people 
and  the  country.  The  tithe  of  cattle, 
or  the  lesser  tithe,  they  demanded  to 


be  made  free.  They  mlso  dematided 
that  hunting  and  fishing  should  be  free 
in  the  public  forests,  seas,  and  riven ; 
and  the  cutting  of  timber  likewise ;  and 
required  a  diminution  of  the  personal 
services  to  be  rendered  to  their  bmd- 
lords  ;  and  a  redaction  of  the  fines  and 
penalties  imposed,  &c.  At  the  same 
time  they  declared,  that  they  would 
withdraw  their  demands,  and  retnm 
to  obedience  to  their  lords,  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  their  demands  were 
unreasonable  ;  for  they  were  not  in- 
sensible that  the  Scriptures  required 
obedience  to  magistrates.  (See  their 
statement  of  their  grievances  in  Lu- 
ther's works,  ed.  Jena,  1580.  vol.  iii. 
fol.  111.  followed  by  Luther's  com- 
ments and  exhortations  to  the  peasants. 
TV.)  They  named  Luther  for  their 
arbiter;  and  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
lighten them  by  his  sermons  and  wri- 
tings. But  the  rulers  themselves  wers 
the  cause  of  the  spread  and  prevalence 
of  the  insurrection.  Fair  pnunises 
were  made  to  such  as  would  lay  down 
their  arms ;  but  the  promises  were  not 
fulfilled ;  nay,  many  were  violently 
seized  and  put  to  death.  In  this  state 
of  things  fanatics  came  among  th^on, 
and  prompted  the  irritated  multitude 
to  renew  their  first  demand,  to  aim 
higher,  and  to  wage  war  against  the 
clergy  and  nobility  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
fanatics  were  Thomas  MUnzer,  and 
one  Pfeiffer,  a  renouncing  Pnemoo- 
stratensian  monk.  Miinzerwasafriflod 
of  those  visionaries^  Nicholas  Stork, 
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§  22.  When  this  alarming  insurrection  was  at  its  height, 
Fredmie  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  closed  life  a.  d.  1525. 
While  he  lived  he  had  been  a  kind  of  mediator  between  the 
Boman  pontiff  and  LtUher ;  nor  would  he  give  up  the  hope 
that  a  righteous  and  honourable  peace  might  finally  be  esta- 
Uiahed  between  the  contending  parties,  without  the  formation 
of  separate  conununities  under  different  regulations.  Hence 
he  did  not  thwart,  but  even  favoured  Luther's  designs  of 
purifying  and  reforming  the  church ;  yet  he  took  little  pains 
to  organize  and  regulate  the  churches  in  his  territories.  John^ 
his  brother  and  successor,  was  of  a  very  different  character. 
Being  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Luther's  doctrines,  and 
clearly  perceiring  that  those  doctrines  must  be  sacrificed, 
or  the  papal  authority  be  discarded,  he  assumed  to  himself, 
altogether,  jurisdiction  in  religious  matters;  and  had  no 
hesitation  to  establish  and  organize  a  church  totally  distinct 
firom  that  of  the  pontiff.  He  therefore  caused  regulations,  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  churches,  the 
form  and  mode  of  public  worship,  the  official  duties  and  the 
salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  other  things  connected  with  the 


Marii  Stubner,  and  M&rtin  Cellarius, 
who  had  commenced  the  disturbances 
at  Wittemberg,  under  the  patronage 
of  Ckrokwtadt,  but  who  were  expelled 
from  Wittemberg  on  Luther's  return 
tfaHber  from  Wartburg.  He  had  been 
a  preacher  at  Zwickau  and  at  Alstadt, 
tnd  had  clearly  shown,  by  his  writings 
and  his  sermons,  that  he  was  not  Ratis- 
fted  with  J  uther's  reformation.  (See 
Loeseher*s  8tremuito,  sec.  x.  p.  218,  &c. 
and  FOseli'a  Hfftrage,  toI.  v.  p.  136. 
410.)  He  wished  to  abolish  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  and  all  subordina- 
tion, and  to  introduce  a  perfect  equality 
b  society ;  and  he  believed  that  Christ 
Himself  would  soon  come,  and  set  up 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  on  the  earth  ; 
in  which  there  would  be  no  civil  laws, 
no  penalties,  no  burdens  imposed,  &c. 
As  he  met  with  resistance,  generally, 
b  Saxony,  he  travelled  over  Thuringia, 
Franconia,  and  Swabia,  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  Switzerland ;  and  he 
Uew  the  fire  of  insurrection  every 
where,  by  his  inilaence,  nntil  it  finally 
bonl   iiito  a  flame.    SM, — Meeting 


opposition  at  the  south,  he  returned  to 
the  north,  and  headed  the  insurgents 
of  Thuringb,  hoping  for  co-operation 
from,  those  of  Swabut.  But  the  Swa- 
bian  insurgents  were  attacked  and 
slaughtered  in  their  several  camps,  to 
the  number,  it  is  said,  of  70,000.  In 
the  mean  time,  those  of  Thuringia,  to 
the  number  of  B^OOO,  were  assembled 
at  Mulhausen,  with  MUnzer  for  their 
prophet  and  leader.  The  neighbouring 
princes  offered  them  capitulation,  whicn 
they  refused,  relying  on  the  assurance 
of  MUnzer,  that  God  would  miraculously 
destroy  their  adversaries,  and  preserve 
them.  In  the  battle,  4000  of  the 
peasants  (some  say  more,)  were  slain. 
MUnzer  and  Pfeiffer  were  taken  and 
beheaded.  Thus  ended  this  war  of  the 
peasants  in  the  summer  of  1525  ;  in 
which,  according  to  some,  near  l'iO,000 
persons  lost  their  lives.  Sec  Scckcndorf, 
Comment,  de  LntheraniginOy  lib.  ii.  sec.  i, 
&c.  Schroechk,  Kxrchengadi,  $eU  der 
Reform,  vol.  i.  p.  339,  &c.  and  Arnold's 
Kircken-und'Ketzer  Hiitoriey  ed.  1741. 
Tr.] 
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interests  of  religion,  to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Philip 
Melancthon,  and  to  be  promulgated  in  the  year  J  527  by  his 
deputies  :  and  he  likewise  took  care,  that  pious  and  competent 
teachers  should  be  placed  over  all  the  churches,  and  that 
unsuitable  ones  should  be  excluded.  His  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  other  princes  and  states  of  Grermany,  that  had 
cast  off  the  dominion  of  the  Boman  pontiff;  and  nearly  the 
same  institutions  as  he  had  introduced,  were  adopted  by  them. 
This  prince  may  therefore,  not  improperly,  be  considered  the 
second  parent  and  founder  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  since  he 
it  was,  who  gave  it  salutary  regulations,  and  the  supports  of 
law,  and  separated  it  wholly  from  the  Bomish  church.  But,  it 
was  from  the  times  of  the  elector  John,  that  the  dissensions  of 
the  German  princes,  in  regard  to  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  had  their  commencement ;  having  previously  been  very 
slight.  The  prudence  of  Frederic  the  Wise  had  kept  their 
minds  under  restraint,  and  in  a  good  degree  united.  But  when 
the  various  proceedings  of  John  made  it  obvious,  that  he 
designed  to  separate  the  churches  of  his  territory,  entirely, 
from  the  church  of  Bome  ;  instantly  the  minds  of  the  princes, 
which  had  before  moved  in  tolerable  harmony,  became  at 
variance,  some  adhering  strongly  to  the  old  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  others  embracing  cordially  the  reformed  religion. 

§  23.  The  patrons  of  the  old  religion,  without  much  disguise, 
consulted  together  respecting  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  the 
Lutheran  party,  by  force  and  arms.  And  they  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  carried  their  plans  into  operation,  if  they  had  not  been 
prevented  by  the  troubled  state  of  Europe.  The  leading  men 
among  those  that  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  perceiving 
the  designs  of  the  other  party,  began  also  to  consult  together 
about  forming  an  alliance  among  themselves*.     The   diet  of 


*  The  war  of  the  peasants  had 
caused  repeated  consultatiuns  between 
the  neighbouring  princes.  And  when 
the  danger  from  that  source  began  to 
diminish,  the  indications  of  a  combina- 
tion among  the  catholic  princes,  under 
the  coimtenance  of  the  emperor,  led 
the  Lutheran  princes  and  states  to 
hold  correspondence  and  conventions, 
and  at  length  to  form  alliances.     In 


the  winter  of  1626,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
invited  the  senate  of  Nuremberg  to 
meet  them  at  Torgau,  for  such  a  con- 
sultation. The  senate  excused  itself ; 
but  the  two  princes  met  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  for 
mutual  defence,  much  the  same  as  the 
league  of  Smalcald,  a  few  years  after. 
They    also    invited    other    Lutheran 
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Spire,  in  1526,  at  which  Ferdinand  the  emperor^s  brother 
presided,  had  a  more  favourable  issue  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  emperor,  by  his  envoys,  required  that  all 
contentions  respecting  religious  subjects,  should  cease ;  and 
that  the  edict  of  Worms  against  Luther  and  his  associates, 
should  be  confirmed.  But  the  majority  of  the  princes  declared, 
that  it  was  not  in  Uieir  power  to  carry  this  edict  into  operation, 
or  to  pass  any  definite  decisions  on  the  subject,  until  a  general 
council,  duly  assembled,  should  have  examined  and  judged  the 
case ;  for  to  such  abody  it  pertained,  to  take  the  cognizance  of 
such  matters.  This  sentiment  prevailed,  after  long  and  various 
discussions ;  and  a  unanimous  resolve  was  passed,  that  a  petition 
should  be  presented  to  the  emperor,  urging  him  to  call  a  free 
council  wil^out  delay ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  every  one 
should  be  at  liberty  to  manage  the  religious  concerns  of  his 
own  territory,  in  the  manner  he  saw  fit,  yet  under  a  due  sense 
of  his  accountability  to  Gk)d  and  to  the  emperor,  for  the  course 
he  might  pursue. 

§  24.  Nothing  could  have  taken  place  more  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  those  who  deemed  a  religious  reformation  neces- 
sary, than  this  decree  was.  For  the  emperor  was  so  occupied 
and  perplexed  with  his  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  affairs, 
that  during  several  years  he  could  not  give  much  attention  to 
the  affiurs  of  Grermany,  and  especially  to  the  difficult  subject  of 
religion.  And  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  something  favourable 
to  the  pontifical  interests  during  the  religious  disputes  in  Ger- 
many, he  doubtless  lacked  the  inclination.  For  the  Roman 
pontiff,  Clement  VII.,  after  Francis  I.,  the  king  of  France,  had 
been  vanquished,  dreading  the  power  of  the  emperor  in  Italy, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  and  the  Venetians 
against  him :  and  this  so  inflamed  the  resentment  of  Charles^ 
that  he  abolished  the  pontifical  authority  throughout  Spain, 
made  war  upon  the  pope  in  Italy,  captured  the  city  of  Rome 
in  1527,  by  his  general,  Charles  of  BaurbaUy  besieged  the  pon- 
tiff himself  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  permitted  him  to 

states,    to    come   into    this  alliance  ;     See  Scekendorf,  Comment,  d^  Luther- 
which  was  renewed,  at  Magdeburg,  on     aiiu.  lib.  ii.  §  16.  addit.  ii.    Tr.] 
the  12th  of  June,  of  the  same  year. 
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be  treated  with  much  pereonal  abuse  and  indignity^.  The 
professors  of  the  reformed  religion,  therefore,  improved  this 
opportunity  and  [the  Uberty  given  by]  the  edict  of  Spire, 
with  great  advantage,  for  strengthening  and  extending  Uieir 
cause.  Some,  whom  the  fear  of  punishment  had  hitherto 
restrained  from  attempting  any  innovations,  now  unhesitatingly 
banished  the  old  superstition  from  their  territories^  and  caused 
such  a  system  of  religion  and  such  forms  of  worship  to  be  in« 
troduced,  as  had  been  adopted  in  Saxony.  Others,  though 
they  did  not  themselves  attempt  auy  thing  against  Uie  papal 
interests,  yet  gave  no  molestation  to  such  as  persuaded  their 
people  to  renounce  the  pontiff;  nor  did  they  oppose  the  assem- 
bling in  private  of  such  as  had  withdrawn  from  his  allegiance. 
And  all  those  in  Germany,  who  had  before  rejected  the  Bomish 
authority,  now  carefully  employed  the  liberty  afforded  them  to 
strengthen  their  cause,  and  to  regulate  properiy  their  religious 
aflairs.  During  this  period,  Luther  sad  his  associates,  especially 
those  who  resided  with  him  at  Wittemberg,  by  their  writings, 
their  preaching,  their  admonitions,  and  their  refutations,  added 
courage  to  the  irresolute,  and  imparted  light  and  animation 
to  all*. 

'[See  Wm.  Robertson's  HtBtory  of  improper  men,  to  supply  vacancies,  and 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  CkarU»  V.  vol.  to  assign  and  regulate  ihe  'salaries  of 
ii.  (book  iv.)  Jo.  Sleidan's  CommerUar,  all.  They  were  also  to  appoint  super- 
tie  Statu  Bdig.  et  Reipubl,  lib.  iv.  and  intendents  ;  who  were  to  be  competent 
others.    8chl.}  clergymen,  commissioned  to  examine 

*  [It  was  in  this  interval,  or  from  all  yoimg  ministers,  and  to  watch  over 

A.  D.  1526,  that  the  elector  of  Saxoi^  the    clergy    within   certain  limits,  to 

caused   the    noted    visitation    of  the  admonish  the  unfaithful,  and  if  they  did 

churches,  throughout  his  dominions,  not  reform,  to  report  them  to  the  civil 

Luther  being  sick,  Melancthon  with  authorities,  that  the  sovereign  might 

the  aid  of  two  or  three  civilians  drew  call  them  to  account,  or  dismifw  them, 

up  the  instructions    to   the   visitors,  as  he  saw  fit.     The  visitors  were  also 

The  elector's  territories  were  divided  to  see  that  schools  were  set  up,  in  all 

into  four  districts,  and  different  sets  parishes,  and  provided  with  competent 

of  visitors  appointedfor  each,  consisting  teachers  ;  to  assign  the  salaries  of  the 

of  one  or  two  clergvmen,  and  three  or  masters  ;  and  to  prescribe  rules  and 

snore  civilians.  Lutner  was  the  clerical  regulations  for  the  schools.   They  were 

visitor  for  Saxony  proper ;  and  Melanc-  directed,  not  to  spare  the  vicious  and 

thon  was  a  visitor  for  Misnia.    The  profligate  ;  but  to  deal  tenderly  with 

visitors  were  to  take  account  of  the  the  ignorant,  the  aged,  and  infirm,  and 

state  of  all  the  parishes,  monasteries,  such  as  laboured  under  honest  preju- 

schools  and  cathedrals.   They  were  to  dices.     They  must  cause  the  true  faith, 

examine  into  the  character  and  con-  and  sound  practical  religion  to  be  every 

duct  of  all  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  where  preached  ;  and  if  they  found 

school  teachers  ;  with  power  to  remove  any,  that  conscientiously  desired  other 
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§  25.  This  tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  the  second  diet 
(tf  Spire,  in  J529,  which  tiie  emperor  called  in  the  spring, after 
settling  in  some  measure  the  diaquieted  afibirs  of  his  empire, 
and  coming  to  a  compromise  with  the  pontiff,  Clem&ni  VII. 
For  a  decree  was  passed  by  a  major  vote,  by  which  the  power 
granted  three  years  before  to  every  prince  to  regulate  religious 
mattons  in  his  own  territories  as  be  saw  fit  until  the  meeting 
ctf  ageneral  council,  was  revoked ;  and  all  changes  in  the  public 
idigicm  were  declared  to  be  unlawful,  until  the  decision  of  the 
oouncil  should  take  place.  This  decree  could  not  fail  to  appear 
grievous  and  insupportable  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  Uie  other  patrons  of  the  reformation.  For 
no  one  could  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  promises 
of  a  oouncil  to  be  soon  assembled,  were  intended  only  to  soothe 
their  feelings ;  and  that  any  thing  could  be  sooner  obtained  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  than  a  legitimate  and  free  council.  There- 
fore, when  they  found  that  their  arguments  and  reasoning 
made  no  impression  upon  Ferdincmd^  the  emperor^s  brother, 
who  presided  in  the  diet,  and  upon  the  adherents  to  the  old 
religion,  who  were  guided  by  the  pontifical  legate;  they 
publicly  remonstrated  against  this  decree,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  jurists,  they  protested  against  it  on  the  19th  of  April,  and 
appealed  to  the  emperor  and  to  a  future  council.  Hence 
originated  Hie  name  of  Protestants^  borne  from  this  time 
onward  by  those  who  forsook  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
pontiff*. 


prmchine,  they  were  to  afford  them 
every  &eility  to  remore  to  phuses  where 
they  could  enjoy  it.  Similar  viaitations 
were  instituted  by  other  Lutheran 
prineea.  On  his  return  from  this  visi- 
tation, Luther  was  so  impressed  with 
the  ignorance  of  both  the  clergy  and 
hity,  in  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
that  he  sat  down  to  write  his  catechisms 
for  their  use.  See  an  account  of  this 
▼isitation  in  Seckendorf  *8  Commetit.  de 
Lmtktnmu,  Ub.  ii  §  36, 37-  p.  100—108. 
Tr.] 

*  [The  princes  and  states  which 
joined  in  this  protest,  were,  the  elector 
John  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  George 
of  Brandenburg,  Onolzbach,  and  Culm- 
bach,  the  dukes  Ernest  and  Francis, 
of  Luneburg^  the  landgrave  Philip  of 


Hesse,  Wolfgang  prince  of  Anhalt ; 
and  fourteen  imperial  cities,  namely, 
Strasburg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg,  Con- 
stance^ Reutlingeu,  Windsheim,  Mem- 
mingen,  Lindau,  Kempten,  HeilbroOy 
Isny,  Weissenberg,  Nordlingen,  and 
St.  GalL  They  app^ed  to  tiie  emperor, 
to  a  future  general  or  free  council  of 
the  Grerman  nation,  and  lastly  to  every 
impartial  judse.  For  they  believed  ; 
that  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  diet, 
could  decide  a  secular  question,  but 
not  a  spiritual  or  religious  question. 
They  appealed  to  the  emperor,  not  as 
recognizmg  him  as  their  judge  in  a 
matter  of  religion,  but  merely,  that  he 
might  allow  their  appeal  to  a  council 
to  be  valid.  And  they  subjoined  the 
appeal  to  a  council,  because,  aoeording 
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§  26.  The  protectors  of  the  reformed  churches,  or  the  Pr<h 
testant  princes,  as  they  were  called,  immediately  dispatched 
envojrs  to  the  emperor,  then  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Italy,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  stand  they  had  taken  at  the  diet  of 
Spire.  But  these  envoys,  fulfilling  their  commission  in  a  manly 
style,  and  daring  to  manifest  the  same  firmness  as  those  who 
sent  them,  were  put  under  arrest  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and 
were  held  in  that  situation  for  a  number  of  days.  The  princes 
anxious  for  the  reformation,  on  learning  this  fact,  concluded, 
that  their  own  safety  depended  wholly  on  their  union  and 
power  to  defend  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  they  held  several 
conventions  at  Bothach,  Schwabach,  Nuremberg,  Smalcald, 
and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  closer 
alliance  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  But  nothing 
definite  was  agreed  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of 
their  opinions  and  views '. 

§  27.  Among  the  hindrances  to  a  cordial  union  among 
those  who  withdrew  from  the  Bomish  church,  a  prominent  one 
was  the  disagreement  between  the  Saxon  and  Helvetic  re- 
formers respecting  the  Lord"*s  Supper.  Hence,  in  order  to 
bring  this  controversy  to  a  close,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
appointed  a  conference  between  Luther  and  Zvnngle  and  some 
other  principal  doctors  of  both  parties,  to  be  held  at  Marpurg, 
in  1529,  with  a  view  to  a  compromise.  But  this  truly  mag- 
nanim<m3  prince,  as  he  was  properly  styled,  was  disappointed 
in  his  expectations.  The  assembled  theologians  disputed  in 
presence  of  the  landgrave  four  days,  or  from  the  first  day  of 
October  till  the  fourth,  and  particulariy  Luther  with  (Ecolam- 
padius,  and  Mdandhon  with  Zwingle,  on  the  various  allega- 
tions against  the  Helvetians.  For  Zwingle  was  regarded  by 
the  Saxons  as  not  only  teaching  falsely  respecting  the  Lord^s 


to  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Germany, 
religious  controversies  are  not  to  be 
decided  by  decrees  of  a  diet,  but  by  a 
national* council.  We  ma v  also  here 
remark,  that  this  was  not  mefirti  pro- 
test ;  but  that,  in  the  year  15^,  at  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  evangelical  dukes,  and 
imperial  cities,  protested  against  the 
decree  of  the  diet.  See  Dr.  Walch's 
pirn,  Hidorim  de  lAbmt  ImperU  CMta- 


tibtuaPaeeRdiffionit  nunguam  exehuii. 
Getting.  1755.  4to.    Sckl,} 

1  See  Christ.  Aug.  Salig's  Hiatory  rf 
the  Augsburg  Confesnan;  written  in 
German,  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  128. 
but  especially,  Jo.  Joach.  Mtiller's^if- 
torie  von  der  Erangditehen  Stande  PfXh 
Uttation  gegen  den  Speyeneken  Radu- 
abtckied  von  1529,  Appellation,  &c. 
Jena,  1705.  4to. 
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Supper,  but  as  holding  erroneous  views  respecting  the  divinity 
of  the  Saviour,  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word,  ori^nal  sin,  and 
some  other  subjects.  Ztoingle  and  his  companions  replied  to 
these  accusations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  Luther  in 
regard  to  most  of  them.  But  the  disagreement  respecting  the 
Lord'*s  Supper  could  not  be  at  all  removed,  both  parties  firmly 
persisting  in  their  respective  opinions'.  The  only  advantage, 
therefore,  derived  from  the  conference,  was,  that  the  parties 
entered  into  a  kind  of  truce,  and  depended  on  God  and  the 
influence  of  time  to  heal  the  dissension. 

§  28.  The  ministers  of  the  churches  which  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Luther^  were  preparing  a  new  embassy  to  the 
emperor,  when  it  was  announced  that  he  was  coming  into 
Grermany,  and  intended  to  examine  and  decide  the  contro- 
versies respecting  religion,  at  the  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg. 
For  the  emperor,  after  learning  the  opinions  of  wise  men 
respecting  Uie  momentous  business,  had  become  softened  down 
in  his  feelings,  and  had  laboured  with  great  earnestness,  first 
at  Bologna,  to  persuade  the  pontiff  of  the  necessity  of  calling  a 
council.  But  being  utterly  unable  to  prevail ;  and  the  pontiff 
urging  in  return  that  it  was  the  emperor^s  duty  to  succour  the 
church,  and  to  punish  without  delay  the  perverse  faction  of  the 
heretics ;  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unjust, 
and  a  violation  of  the  imperial  laws  of  Germany,  to  condemn 
worthy  citizens  unheard,  and  to  make  war  upon  them.  At  that 
time  there  was  not  extant  axiy  formula  of  the  religion  professed 
by  Luther  and  his  friends,  from  which  might  be  learned  clearly 
what  were  their  views  on  religious  subjects,  and  what  the 
grounds  of  their  opposition  to  the  Boman  pontiife ;  and  as  the 


*  [Val.  Era.  LoMcher'B  HuUmm 
Matumm  itiUr  LtUkaranos^t  RefomuUo$, 
torn.  i.  lib.  L  cap.  rL  p.  143,  &c.  Henry 
BoJIinger**  HUtoria  CoUoquii  Mar- 
fmrgennty  in  Jo.  Conr.  Fuemiin*8  Betf- 
tragen  zur  Sekweitzer,  Mr/armat.  Get- 
ekiidUe,  iiL  p.  156  ;  also  Fuesslin's 
Prefiice,  p.  80.  Abrmh.  Scultetus, 
A»»aU$  Reformat,  ad  Ann,  1529. 
Rudolph  Hotfpinian'8  Hidarue  Sacra- 
memtaria,  pt.  it.  p.  72,  &c  [See  above, 
pp.  122—124,  note  *.  Hospinian's  Hib- 
turjr  contains,  (pt.  ii  p.  123,  &c.  ed. 
Genera,  1681,)  the  whole  prooeedingt 


of  the  conference,  by  Rodolph  Collin,  a 
schoolmaster  of  Zurich,  who  attended 
Zwingle  to  Marporg,  took  minut^  of 
all  the  discussions,  and  then  filled  them 
out  into  a  regular  account ;  likewise, 
accounts  of  this  conference,  given  in 

Srivate  letters  to  their  fHends,  by 
lelancthon,  (p.  132,  and  134,)  by 
Luther,  (p.  135,)  by  (Ecolampadius, 
(p.  137,)  and  b^  Bucer  (p.  138)  also  a 
reply  of  the  mmisters  of  Zurich,  a.  d. 
1544,  to  false  reports  respecting  the 
conference.    TV.] 
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approaching  solemn  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  rendered 
sach  a  paper  exceedingly  necessary,  John^  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
directed  Luther  and  some  other  of  the  most  eminent  doctors 
to  draw  up  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Luther  conceived  that  the  seventeen  articles  agreed 
to  in  the  convention  at  Schwabach,  in  the  year  1529,  were 
sufficient ;  and  accordingly  he  exhibited  them  to  the  elector  at 
Tarffau;  whence  they  were  caUed  the  Articles  of  Torpau*. 
From  these  articles  as  the  basis,  Philip  Metanethon^  by  order 
and  authority  of  the  princes,  drew  up  and  put  into  more  free 
and  agreeable  language,  partly  at  Goburg  and  partiy  at  Augs- 
burg, holding  consultation  all  the  while  with  Luther^  that  con- 
fession of  faith  which  is  called  the  Augsburg  confession. 

§  29.  During  these  transactions  there  was  scarcely  any  part 
of  Europe  on  which  the  light  of  the  reli^ous  reformation  by 
Luther  did  ^  not  shed  its  radiance,  and  likewise  animate  witli 
the  hope  of  regaining  its  liberty.  Some  of  the  more  important 
countries  also  had  now  openly  rejected  the  Romish  institutions 
and  prescriptions.  The  Romish  bishop,  therefore,  had  suffi* 
cient  reason  to  represent  to  the  emperor  the  necessity  ol 
hastening  the  destruction  of  the  factious  people,  and  to  fear 
the  overthrow  of  his  whole  empire.  Not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Luther'^s  attack  upon  the  Bomish  church,  Olaus 
Petri,  (Peterson)  a  disciple  of  Luther,  first  imbued  the  Swedes 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  efforts  were  nobly  seconded 
by  Gustavus  Vctsa,  whom  the  Swedes,  after  expelling  Christiem, 
king  of  Denmark,  had  created  king,  [a.  d.  1523 — 1561,]  and 
who  was  a  heroic  prince,  and  very  zealous  for  the  public  good. 
He  had  been  in  exile  while  Christiem  was  laying  waste  his 
country,  and  had  acquired  at  Lubec  some  knowledge  of  the 
Lutheran  religion,  which  he  considered  not  only  as  the  true 
religion  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also  as  salutary  for  Sweden  in 
its  present  state.  That  he  might  not  appear  to  do  any  thing 
rashly  while  the  minds  of  the  people  were  distracted  between 
the  old  religion  and  the  new,  and  not  to  depart  from  the  prin- 

'  See   Christ.  August.   Henmann's  rians  of  the  Reformatioxi  and  of  the 

Ditt.  de  LenkaU  Augtutana  Qmfeu.  in  Augsburg  Confeesion.     [For  instance, 

the  Sylloge  Dissert.  Theologieetr,  torn.  i.  Jo.  Geo.  Walch's  ItOrodmctio  in  lAbros 

p.  14.  &c.  Jo.  Joach.  Miiller's  Histories  Eedes.  Lutk.  SymboUeos,  Hb.  L  c  iii. 

I^rotestationis ;  and  most  of  the  histo-  §3 — 9.7V.] 
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cipIeB  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  he  determined  to  proceed 
gradually  and  with  caution.  He,  therefore,  first  invited  learned 
lOiNi  from  G^ermany,  who  were  competent  teachers,  and  directed 
th^n  to  instruct  the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  and 
he  caufied  .the  £[oly  Scriptures,  as  translated  by  Olau$  Petri^ 
to  be  published  and  disseminated.  He  next,  in  the  year  1626, 
directed  this  translator  of  the  Bible  to  hold  a  public  discussion 
on  religious  subjects,  at  Upsal,  with  Peter  GulUue^  a  strenuous 
defender  of  popery.  And  GaUius  being  vanquished  in  the  dis- 
cussion, he  at  length,  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Westeras, 
A.  D.  1627,  so  powerfully  and  judiciously  recommended  the 
fefcnrmed  religion  of  Luther  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
that,  after  long  discussions  and  strenuous  opposition  from  the 
bishops,  it  was  harmoniously  decreed  that  the  reformed  religion 
should  be  introduced.  This  decision  was  the  effect  especially 
of  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  the  king,  who  declared  puh- 
hdy  that  he  would  rather  resign  his  crown  and  retire  from  the 
kingdom,  than  rule  over  a  people  subjected  to  the  laws  and  the 
authcnrity  of  the  Boman  pontiff,  and  more  obedient  to  their 
bishops  than  to  their  king^.  From  this  time  onwards,  there- 
fore, the  whole  power  of  the  Boman  ponti£&,  among  the  Swedes, 
was  entirely  prostrate. 

§  30.  CAristian  II.,  commonly  called  Christiem^  king  of 
Denmark,  [a.  d.  1513 — 1523,]  who  was,  either  from  natural 
temperament  or  from  the  influence  of  bad  counsels,  an  oppres- 
sive and  cruel  monarch,  endeavoured  to  imbue  the  Danes  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  religion  as  early  as  the  year 
1521.  For  he  first  invited  Martin  Reynkard^  a  disciple  of 
Carolaeiadtj  from  Saxony,  in  the  year  1520,  and  made  him 
professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  on  his  leaving  the 
kingdom,  in  1521  he  invited  Carolostadt  himself  to  Denmark ; 
who,  however,  soon  returned  to  Germany.  The  king  even 
invited  Luther  to  come  to  Denmark  ;  but  without  success :  and 
he  adopted  other  measures  calculated  to  subvert  the  authority 

*  Jo.    BtkMX,  InvenUirium    EedtncB  Politiguet  MUiUUrei,  torn.  i.pt.  ii.  p.  1, 

Smeo-Gntkarmrn^  Lincoping  1642.   4to.  &c.  and  others.     [Dan.  Gcrdes,  Jffii' 

Abrah«  Seultetns,  AnnaUt   Etangdii  toricB  Evang,  renovati,  torn.  iii.  p.  2779 

RmoToti ;  in  Henn.  Ton  der  Hardt's  &c.      Schroeckh's  K\rckenge$ch,     ieU 

HuloriaLUt€r,BeformtU.^t.  r.  p.  83and  der  Be/orm.  rol.  iL  p.  3,  &c.     2V.] 
110,  &c.    Raynal'i  AneedoUi  Hittor. 
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of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  his  territories.  Bat  in  tUtimCfhristiem 
was  not  actuated  by  zeal  for  true  religi(Hi,  bat  by  the  desire  of 
increasing  his  own  power  and  grandeur.  At  least  it  seems 
evident  from  his  conduct  tliat  he  patronized  the  Lutheran 
religion  in  order  to  obtain  by  it  absolute  dominion,  and  to 
wrest  from  the  bi^ops  their  possessions  and  their  power*. 
But  his  projects  were  unsuccessiul.  For  the  difikrent  orders 
of  the  realm  conspired  against  him,  in  1523,  and  deposed  and 
banished  him  from  the  kingdom ;  on  account  of  his  various 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  particulariy  for  his  attempts 
to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Denmark  and  to  abolish  the  esta- 
blished religion  *.  In  place  of  him,  Frederic^  duke  of  Holstein 
and  Slesttnck^  uncle  to  CAristiem^  was  called  to  the  throne. 

§  31.  This  Fredericy  the  successor  of  CArtrfwm,  [a.  d.  1523 — 
1533,]  proceeded  ¥nth  more  prudence  and  moderation.  He 
permitted  George  Johanson  (Johannis)^  Jo,  Tausson^  and  others, 
publicly  to  preach  in  the  realm  the  doctrines  they  had  learned 
from  Luther'' :  but  he  did  not  venture  to  change  the  ancient 
government  and  constitution  of  the  church.     He,  however, 


•  See  Jo.  Gramm'g  Dui.  de  Reformct- 
tione  Daniai  a  Christiemo  tentala ;  in 
torn.  iii.  Seriptor,  Societ,  Scientiar,  Haf- 
nitntiM,  p.  1 — 90. 

*  See  the  causes  which  induced  the 
states  of  Denmark  to  renounce  subjec- 
tion to  king  Christiem,  in  Jo.  Pet.  a 
Lude  wig's  jReliquice  M(inu*criptor.  torn. 
V.  p.  315,  inc.  where  those  states  thus 
express  themselveSyp.  321 :  **  Lutheranse 
hseresis  pullulatores  contra  jus  pieta- 
temque  in  regnum  nostrum  catholicum 
introduxit.  Doctorem  Carolostadium, 
fortissimum  Lutheri  athletam,  enutri- 
vit."  [The  grounds  of  the  reformation 
were  much  the  same  in  Denmark,  as  in 
Sweden.  The  interests  of  the  state 
demanded  a  depression  of  the  clergy. 
Denmark  was  an  elective  monarchy  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  kings  was  greatly 
limited  by  the  council  of  the  state, 
which  consisted  partly  of  clergymen, 
and  partly  of  civilians.  The  civil 
counsellors  were  from  the  highest 
nobility  ;  the  clerical  were  archbishops 
and  bishops.  The  revenues  of  the 
kings  were  small  ;  and  the  clergy  were 
in  possession  of   the  most  important 


castles  and  fortresses.  Hence  there 
was  constant  jealousy  between  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy  ;  and  the  former 
wished  to  see  the  latter  humbled. 
Christiem  so  dexterously  availed  him* 
self  of  this  jealousv,  that  by  it  he 
stripped  the  clergy  of  their  power,  and 
introduced  the  reformation  into  the 
kingdom.  He  forcibly  took  from  the 
pa{^  preacher  of  indulgences,  Areim- 
bold,  a  large  sum  of  money,  collected 
by  the  sale  of  indulgences ;  and  he 
caused  a  Danish  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  made.  After  his 
deposition,  he  heard  Luther  preach  in 
Germany,  with  great  pleasure  ;  yet,  as 
he  was  hoping  for  succour  from  Charles 
v.,  he  did  not  openly  profess  the  Luthe- 
ran doctrines.  But  his  queen  Isabella, 
sister  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  pro- 
fessed it,  and  died  in  it,  with  ffreat 
constancy,  in  the  year  1626.    SeMJ\ 

7  See  Jo.  M5Ueri  dmbna  LiUarita, 

tom.  ii.  p.  886,  &c.  Christ.  Olivarius, 

Vita  Pauli  EUx,  p.   108,  &c.     Eric 

Pontoppidan's  AnnaUi  EcoUs.  Danieigf 

tom.  iii.  p.  139^  &c. 
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greftUy  aided  the  progress  of  the  reformed  religion,  by  pro- 
curing a  decree  of  the  senate,  at  the  diet  of  Odensee,  a.  d.  1527^ 
by  which  the  citizens  were  left  at  liberty,  either  to  continue  in 
the  old  religion  or  to  embrace  the  new,  as  they  saw  fit.  For, 
under  the  protection  of  this  decree,  the  preachers  of  the  re- 
formed religion  discharged  their  functions  with  so  much  soe- 
cesB,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Danes,  in  time,  abandoned 
the  Boman  pontiff.  Yet  the  glory  of  delivering  Denmarit  al- 
together from  the  Boman  bondage,  was  reserved  for  Christian 
III.,  [a.d.  1534 — 1559,]  a  king  of  distinguished  piety  and 
prudence.  For  he,  after  stripping  the  bidiops  of  their  odious 
power,  and  restoring  their  rightful  owners  a  groat  part  of  the 
possessions  which  the  church  had  gotten  into  her  hands  by 
base  arts,  called  John  Bugenhagiu$  fron  Wittemberg,  and  with 
his  aid  regulated  the  roligious  affiurs  of  the  whole  realm,  in  an 
enlightened  and  judicious  manner ;  and  then  in  the  assembly  of 
the  states  at  Odensee,  in  1539,  persuaded  the  chiefe  of  the 
nation  to  sanction  the  begun  roformation  in  roligion  *. 

§  32.  In  regard  to  the  reformation,  however,  both  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  we  should  carefully  discriminate  between  a  re- 
formation or  change  of  religion^  and  a  roformation  of  the  bishops; 
two  things  nearly  rolated  indeed,  yet  so  distinct  that  either  may 
exist  without  the  other.  For  the  roligion  of  a  people  might 
be  roformed,  while  the  rank  and  power  of  the  bishops  romained 
the  same ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  might  be  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  their  wealth  and  authority,  and  yet  the 
old  roligion  be  rotained.  In  the  roformation  of  roligion  and 
worship,  [in  these  countries,]  thero  was  nothing  that  deserved 
censuro,  for  no  violence  or  imposition  was  practised,  but  every 
thing  was  done  in  a  reasonable  and  roligious  manner.  But 
in  the  roformation  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  thero  appears  to 
have  been  something  defective.     For  violent  measures  wero 


[Also  Dan  Gerdes,  Hutcria  Eranaelii 
tmoratif  torn.  iii.  p.  338,  Ac.  Schroeckh's 
Kirekengaek.  $eit  der  Reform,  vol.  ii.  p. 
59,  &c.  A  still  better  account  may 
be  expected  in  the  EecUsiagtitial  Hittoty 
tf  Denmark,  now  preparing,  and  par- 
tially published,  by  Fr.  Miinter,  bishop 
of  Seeland.     2V.] 


PontoppidaD*!  Cbuctw  HiMory 
of  Ike  Reformation  in  Denmark^  written 
in  Danish,  Lubec  1734.  8to.  and  his 
AnmaUt  Eedemai  l)aniea,  torn.  iL  p. 
790,  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  1,  &c.  Henry 
Muhlias,  De  Refonnai.  Reiigwnu  in 
ncinit  Danice  Reaionilm*  el  potinlmum 
in  Cambria;  in  his  Dmeri,  UUlorieO' 
Tkeologiea,  p.  84,  Ac.  Kiliae,  1716,  4to. 
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adopted ;  and  the  bishops,  against  their  wills  and  their  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  were  deprived  of  their  honours,  their  pre-* 
rogatives,  and  their  possessions.  Yet  this  reformation  of  the 
clergy  in  both  those  northern  kingdoms  was  not  a  religious  but 
a  mere  civil  and  secular  transaction ;  and  it  was  so  necessary 
that  it  must  have  been  undertaken  if  no  Lulhsr  had  arisen. 
For  the  bishops,  by  corrupt  artifices,  had  gotten  possession  of 
so  much  wealth,  so  many  castles,  such  revenues,  and  so  great 
authority,  that  they  were  far  more  powerful  than  the  kings, 
and  were  able  to  govern  the  whole  reahn  at  their  pleasure : 
indeed  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  a  large  portion  of 
the  patrimony  of  tiie  kings,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
Such,  therefore,  was  the  state,  both  of  the  Danish  and  the 
Swedish  commonwealths,  in  the  time  of  LiUAer^  that  the 
bishops,  who  shamefully  abused  their  riches,  their  prerogatives, 
and  their  honours,  mugt  be  divested  of  the  high  rank  they  held 
in  the  state,  and  be  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  ill-gotten 
wealth  ;  or  the  ruin  of  those  kingdoms,  the  irreparable  detri- 
ment of  the  public  safety  and  tranquillity,  and  the  sinking  of 
their  kings  into  contempt,  with  an  utter  inability  to  protect 
the  people,  must  be  anticipated. 

§  33.  In  France,  Margaret^  [b.  1492.  d.  1549,]  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  sister  to  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  the  perpetual 
enemy  and  rival  of  Charles  V.  was  pleased  with  the  principles 
of  the  reformed  religion :  and  hence,  several  pious  men,  well 
acquainted  with  the  scriptures,  and  sustained  by  her  protection, 
ventured  to  teach  this  religion,  and  to  form  religious  societies 
in  one  place  and  another.  It  appears  from  documents  of  un- 
questionable authority,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  there 
were,  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  France,  a  multitude  of 
persons  opposed  to  the  principles  and  the  laws  of  the  Bomish 
church  ;  and  among  them  were  men  of  high  character,  and  also 
bishops.  As  this  number  continually  increased,  and  as  religious 
commotions  took  place  here  and  there,  the  king  and  the  magis- 
trates protected  the  ancient  religion  by  the  sword,  and  by  peoal 
inflictions,  and  a  large  number  of  pious  and  good  persons  were 
cruelly  put  to  death '.     But  this  cruelty  advanced  rather  than 

*See   Theod.   Beza's   HUtoin   det     liv.  Lp.  5,  &e.  EIim  Benoist'BJTIitpwv 
Eg^ita  Beformia  de  France,  torn.  L     de  f&U  de  JVoiitef,  torn.  L  Ut.  L  p.  0, 
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retarded  the  progrees  of  the  new  religion.    The  friends  of  re- 
formation, however,   in  France,  experienced  various  fortune. 


&e.  Cbriit.  Aug.  Salig's  HuUtfie  der 
Amydmryiaeken  CSnfemon,  toI.  ii.p.  190, 
&e^  and  others.  [GeHee,  Hktoria 
Ewomgdii  rtmowUf  torn.  It.  p.  i,  &e. 
Schroeekh's  Kkekengaok,  $eU  der  Bt- 
farmai,  ruL  n.  p.  906,  &e. — Fnuioe  was 
the  first  coontiyy  where  the  reforma- 
tioii  that  eommenced  in  Grermany  and 
Switaeriandy  very  soon,  and  nnder  the 
sererest  ODnressionSy  found  many  ad- 
herents. No  eonntry  seems  to  hare 
heen  so  long  and  so  well  prepared  for 
it,  as  this:  and  yet  here  it  met  the 
most  violent  opposition  ;  and  nowhere 
was  it  later,  before  it  obtained  legal 
toleration.  No  where  did  it  occasion 
sodi  streams  of  blood  to  flow ;  no 
where,  sire  birth  to  sueh  dreadful 
and  deadly  ciTil  wars.  And  no  where 
hare  state  policy,  oonrt  intri^e,  po- 
lilkal  parties,  and  the  ambition  of 
greatness,  had  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  the  re- 
fonnataon,  as  in  France.  Sokroeekk, 
— The  friendship  of  Francis  I,  to  the 
sciences,  and  his  attachment  and  gen- 
erosity to  leaned  men,  induced  many 
persons  of  genius,  who  were  favour- 
able to  the  reformation,  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  France  ;  and  thus 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  which 
were  in  general  better  compositions 
than  the  books  of  the  Papists,  were 
introduced  extensively  into  France,  and 
were  there  eagerly  r^ul ;  and  by  these 
writings  such  as  had  before  taken  no 
part  in  the  religious  contests,  were 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
iSonnation,  and  brought  to  desire  it. 
The  university  of  Paris  indeed  had 
already,  in  1521,  declared  expressly 
against  Luther,  and  his  writings.  (See 
ihtDeiermimaiio  FaouUat.  TkeU,  Pan§. 
mtpmr  Dodtrima  lAdkerana ;  in  Gerdes, 
ifiMiOna  Etamgd,  rvsowti,  tom.  iv. 
Append.  No.  iL  p.  10,  ll.j  Yet  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
from  the  first,  had  many  friends  in 
France  :  indeed,  there  was  a  time 
when  Francis  I.,  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  his  sister,  queen  Biargaret,  was  dis- 
posed to  invite  Melancthon  to  take 
residence  in  France.  The  first  move- 
ment with  a  direct  view  to  produce  a 
refonnatioo,  was  at  Heanx ;  where 


the  devout  and  learned  bishop,  Wil- 
liam Brissonet,  gave  support  and  nro- 
teetion  to  James  le  Fevre,  William 
Farrell,  and  Gerard  Rouasel ;  and  per- 
mitted them  openly  to  preach  agamst 
the  old  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  to  gather  a  small 
congregation.  But  as  soon  as  the  thing 
became  extenaively  known,  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  vear  1533,  ordered  a 
rigorous  invesngation  of  the  subject. 
John  Le  Clerc,  a  woollen-spinner,  but 
who  had  become  preacher  to  the  new 
congregation  at  Meaux,  published  in 
this  vear,  a  letter  against  indulgences, 
in  which  the  pope  was  represented  as 
Antichrist.  He  was  therofore  beaten 
with  rods,  branded  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  banished  ;  and  afterwards  died  a 
martyr  at  Metz.  The  congregation 
were  dispersed  aU  over  France.  Bris- 
sonet, terrified  by  the  resentment  of 
the  king,  drew  back ;  and  now  con« 
demned  the  doctrines  he  had  hitherto 
improved.  Farrell  went  to  Switzer- 
land ;  reformed  Mttmpelgard ;  and 
adhered  firmly  to  the  reformed  doc- 
trines till  his  death,  hb  Fevre  and 
Roussel  betook  themselves  to  Navarre, 
to  queen  Margaret ;  where  they  did 
not,  indeed,  openly  break  with  the 
Romish  church,  yet  greatly  promoted 
the  spread  of  pure  doctrine.  In  the 
meantime,  the  evangelical  multiplied 
exceedingly  in  Beam  and  Guienne, 
through  the  protection  of  Margaret. 
Francis  therefore,  beine  prompted  by 
the  bishops,  sent  for  wis  queen,  and 
rebuked  her  for  suffering  these  inno- 
vations to  take  place.  She  promised 
him,  she  would  go  no  farther  in  this 
thing,  provided  Uie  following  conces- 
sions were  granted  her  :  Ist,  That  no 
mass  should  be  said,  unless  there  were 
persons  to  receive  the  eucharist.  2nd, 
That  the  elevation  of  the  host  should 
cease.  3rd,  The  worship  of  it  also. 
4th,  That  the  eucharist  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  both  kinds.  6th,  That 
in  the  mass,  there  should  be  no  men- 
tion made  of  Mary  and  the  saints. 
6th,  That  common,  ordinary  bread 
should  be  taken,  broken,  and  distri- 
buted. And  7th,  That  the  priesto 
should  not  be  compelled  to  a  life  of 
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sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  tolerable,  during  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  [a.  d.  1515 — 1547.]  For  the  king  being  either  of 
no  religion,  or  of  a  dubious  one,  conducted  himself  towards  them 
just  as  his  own  advantage,  or  state  policy  seemed  to  require. 
When  he  wished  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  German  pro- 
testants,  and  by  them  inflict  a  wound  upon  his  enemy,  Charles  V ., 
he  was  mild,  humane,  and  equitable  towards  them :  but  on  a 
change  of  circumstances  he  assumed  a  different  character,  and 
ohowed  himself  implacable  towards  them. 

§  34.  The  other  countries  of  Europe  did  not  exhibit  so  many 
and  so  clear  indications  of  a  defection  from  the  Bomish  institu- 
tions and  customs,  prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg.  And  yet  it  can  be  proved  by  liie 
most  credible  testimony,  that  Spain  S    Hungary  *,  Bohemia ', 


celibacy.  But  these  propositions  were 
rejected ;  and  the  preachers  she  had 
brought  with  her  to  Paris,  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  with  great  difficulty, 
at  her  intercession,  set  at  liberty.  At 
last,  cardinal  Toumon  so  far  wrought 
upon  the  king,  by  his  fierce  persecuting 
zeal,  that  he  strictly  commanded  his 
sister  to  avoid  all  innovations  in  reli- 
gious matters ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  intercession  of  the  protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  he  caused  the 
evangelical  to  be  punished  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  Gallowses  were  erected, 
and  the  flames  kindled,  against  the 
professors  of  the  reformed  doctrine  ; 
and  yet  they  were  so  far  from  being 
exterminated,  that  their  number  in- 
creased continually.  The  persecution 
became  still  heavier,  in  the  year  1534, 
when  some  inconsiderate  persons,  in 
their  rash  zeal,  posted  up  satirical 
papers  against  the  popish  maps  in  va- 
rious places,  and  even  on  the  royal 
palace.  The  blood  of  the  unhappy 
protestants  now  smoked,  till  the  death 
of  the  king.  Especially  the  honest 
Waldensians,  in  the  mountains  of  Pro- 
vence, at  Merindol,  and  Cabrieres, 
became  the  victims  of  a  most  cruel 
persecution.  Merindol  was  destroy- 
ed ;  and  its  inhabitants,  who  had 
chiefly  taken  refuge  at  Cabriers,  were 
either  butchered,  or  burnt  alive,  or 
sent  to  the  galleys.  Cardinal  Toumon 
was  the  instigator,  and  D'Oppeda,  the 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Aix, 


was  the  chief  actor  in  the  bloody  scene. 
Yet  all  was  done  with  the  consent  of 
the  king  ;  though,  in  the  end,  he  could 
not  approve  of  all  that  had  taken  place, 
but  execrated  this  worse  than  barba- 
rian deed  ;  and  on  his  death  bed,  en- 
joined upon  his  successor  to  subject  it 
to  an  investigation.    jSdb/.] 

*  [The  emperor  Charles  V.,  being 
king  of  Spain,  and  carrying  on  exten- 
sive wars  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
his  Spanish  and  German  subjects,  of 
all  ranks  and  profesnons,  were  neces- 
sarily brought  into  close  contact.  Many 
Spanish  officers  and  soldiers,  and  also 
statesmen  and  theologians,  of  course 
learned  something  of  tiie  reformed  re- 
ligion :  and  not  a  ieyr  of  them  embraced 
it.  Yet  the  rigours  of  the  inquisition, 
and  the  complete  ascendency  of  popery 
in  Spain,  induced  the  evangelical 
Spaniards,  for  a  long  time,  either  to 
conceal  their  religious  sentiments,  or 
to  propagate  them  in  the  most  covert 
manner.  Yet  before  the  year  1550, 
the  protestants  had  become  so  nume- 
rous in  Spain,  that  they  ventured  to 
appear  openly.  They  could  number  a 
great  many  persons  of  distinction,  and 
had  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  nation  would  soon  em- 
brace the  reformed  religion.  But  the 
catholics  taking  the  alarm,  a  most  vio- 
lent persecution  ensued,  which  raged, 
till  not  a  heretic  dared  to  show  his 
head  in  that  country.  See  Michael 
Geddes,  MairiyrUo^  of  PrUm(UmiU  in 
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Britain^  Poland^  and  the  Netherlands  \  now  abounded  in  great 
nnmbers  of  firiends  to  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Luther; 


^pmm;  in  his  Mi9oeO€Uieomi  Treuii, 
riL  i.  p.  645,  &e.  and  Latin,  in  Moe- 
lietm'B  Dimert,  Hid.  EooU$,  toL  i.  663, 
&c  Reginald!  Gonaalyi  Rdatio  de 
Mavtfnima  ProUdanimm  im  Hvpama ; 
in  Dan.  Gerdes'  Jf  taodUaiMi  CftxmiHg. 
torn.  ir.  p.  681,  &.c.  and  Schroeckh's 
Kirohengetek.  aeU  der  Reform,  toI.  ii.  p. 
791,  Ac     Tr.] 

*  [Htmnury  is  one  of  the  oonntries 
whidi  eany  reoeired  some  light  from 
the  reformation  ;  bat  in  which  it  was 
resisted  so  strennoosly,  that  it  nerer 
ahstrfately  triomphed,  and  never  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  state.  As 
eariy  as  1522,  several  Hangarians, 
educated  at  Wittemberff,  introduced 
the  Lutheran  doctrines  mto  their  na- 
tive country.  These  doctrines  spread 
rapidly ;  and  other  Hungarians,  trained 
in  the  school  of  Luther,  became  suc- 
cessful preachers  to  their  countrymen. 
But  persecution  commenced  in  1525  ; 
and  was  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
with  such  success,  as  nearly  to  destroy 
the  reformed  churohes.  There  were 
some  Moravians,  or  Hussites  in  the 
country,  before  the  time  of  Luther, 
and  likewise  some  Waldensians.  Mary, 
widow  of  Lewis  II.,  and  sister  to 
Charles  V.,  was  friendly  to  the  Lu- 
therans ;  and  she  checked  the  perse- 
cuting zeal  of  her  son,  king  Ferdinand. 
In  the  year  1530,  five  free  cities  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hungary,  declared 
for  Lutheranism,  and  presented  a  con- 
fession of  their  faith  to  the  king.  The 
next  year  Matthias  Devay,  the  Luther 
of  Hungary,  began  his  career.  The 
most  rapid  increase  of  the  reformed, 
was  about  the  year  1550.  In  the  year 
1555,  the  five  above  named  free  cities, 
and  also  twelve  market  towns  in  the 
county  of  Zips,  with  a  few  towns  in 
lower  Hungary, and  several  noblemen, 
obtained  liberty  to  practise  the  re- 
formed religion.  See  Schroeckh,  1. 
c.  vol  U.  p.  723,  Ac.     Tr.] 

*  [As  early  as  the  year  1519,  the 
Hussites  in  Bohemia  opened  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  Martin  Luther, 
and  exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  the 
good  woric,  assuring  him  there  were 
very  many  in  Bohemia,  who  prayed 
night  and  day  for  the  success  of  his 


cause.  (Luther's  Lat.  Works,  ed. 
Jena,  torn.  i.  p.  366,  &e.)  The  inter- 
course continued  free,  and  was  salutary 
to  both  the  Bohemians  and  the  Lu- 
therans, till  the  year  1525,  when  it  wa^ 
suspended  for  ten  years ;  in  conse- 
quence of  some  slanderous  reports  re- 
specting Luther,  propagated  in  Bohe- 
mia. But  in  1535,  ue  intercourse 
was  renewed  ;  evangelical  doctriQes 
spread  in  the  country  ;  lind  the  Hus- 
sites corrected  their  former  creed, 
without  entirely  abandoning  it.  The 
evangelical  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  were  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion :  yet  they  multiplied  greatly,  and 
finally  obtained  free  toleration.  See 
Adr.  Regenvolscii  Syttema  Hidoriat 
Chronolog,  JSecUtiar.  Slatonicar,  cap.  ix. 
p.  54,  &c.  and  Jo.  Th.  Eisner's  Brevia 
ContpeetutDoetriiuE  FratrumBotmorum; 
in  derdes,  Mitcellanea  Groning,  tom. 
vi.  pt.  i.  p.  381,  &c.     Tr.] 

*  [In  England,  the  Wickliffites, 
though  obliged  to  keep  concealed,  had 
not  been  exterminated  by  150  years' 
persecution.  Luther's  writings  were 
earlv  brought  into  England,  and  there 
read  with  avidity.  This  quickened 
persecution ;  and  six  men  and  one 
woman  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  in 
Coventry,  on  passion  week,  ▲.  d.  151 9. 
In  1522,  king  Henrv  VIII.  wrote  a 
confutation  of  Luther  s  doctrines  ;  but 
to  no  purpose.  Bilney,  Latimer,  and 
others  at  Cambridge,  formed  a  society, 
which  read  and  cireulated  Luther's 
books,  as  early  as  1523.  William  Tin- 
dal  made  an  English  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  printed  at 
Antwerp,  and  circulated  in  England, 
in  1526.  The  next  year,  king  Henry 
began  to  question  the  legality  of  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow, 
and  proceeded  to  solicit  from  the  pope 
a  divorce.  The  negotiation  was  pro- 
tracted till  the  king  was  out  of  all  pa- 
tience, and  he  proceeded,  without  the 
pope's  consent,  to  divorce  his  queen. 
The  pope  censured  his  conduct,  and  a 
quarrel  ensued,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  Henry,  with  the  consent  of 
the  parliament,  abolished  the  papal 
authority  in  England,  ▲.  d.  1533.  Du- 
ring this  peric^,  though  persecution 
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fiome  of  whom  repaired  to  Wittemberg,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
joying the  instructions  of  so  great  a  mastar  and  guide.  Some 
of  these  countries  afterwards  made  themselves  wholly  firee  from 
the  Bomish  yoke ;  in  others,  numerous  societies  arose  that 
rejected  the  decrees  of  the  pontifl^  and  which  have  existed 
down  to  the  present  times,  though  amidst  various  molestations; 
in  others  the  most  cruel  persecutions  and  inhuman  laws,  aftesr  a 


had  been  kept  up,  the  number  of  the 
reformed  hjul  greatly  increased,  and 
the  nation  was  npe  for  a  seceseion  from 
Rome.  See  Burnet's  Hi$torjf  of  the 
Mefarmatiaiif  book  i.  ii.  Gerdes*  Uu/to- 
ria  Evang.  renowUi,  tom.  iv.  p.  172, 
&c.  Schroeckh's  }Cirohenge$ok,  teii  d, 
Bef.  vol.  ii.  p.  606,  &c. — Through 
Enffland,  some  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  reformers  might  reach  Scotland, 
then  sunk  in  ignorance,  superstitiously 
devoted  to  its  priests,  and  still  more 

Cionatelv  attached  to  its  nobles,  the 
Is  of  the  Scottish  clans.  Patrick 
Hamilton,  a  young  nobleman,  and  ab- 
bot of  Ferns,  eager  to  know  more  of 
the  refonned  religion,  went  to  Ger- 
many, and  studied  some  time  at  Mar- 
purg.  Returning  with  one  of  his  three 
companions  to  Scotland,  he  began  to 

? reach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
'he  priests  arraigned  him  for  heresy, 
coftvicted  him,  and  he  was  burnt  alive, 
at  St.  Andrews,  ▲.  d.  1627^  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age.  From  this  time  the 
protestant  doctrines  made  a  slow  but 
constant  progress,  amidst  ever  wakeful 
persecution,  m  Scotland,  till  the  year 
1647)  when  the  fiunous  Scottish  re- 
former, John  Knox,  arose.  See 
Schroeckh,  1.  c.  p.  436,  &c.  Robert- 
son's Hidory  of  Scotland;  Grerdes' 
Hid,  Evang.  renovati,  vol.  iv.  p.  210, 
Ac.  229,  224,  291,  &c.  304,  &c.  321. 
Jr.] 

*  [Before  the  reformation,  a  consi- 
derable body  of  Hussites  had  removed 
from  Bohemia  to  Poland  ;  where  their 
doctrines  spread  considerably,  espe- 
cially among  the  nobility,  and  roused 
the  spirit  of  persecution.  Luther's 
writings  at  once  circulated  among  the 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
corrected  their  views,  and  strengthened 
their  opposition  to  popery.  Even  some 
of  th$  Dishops  favoured   evangelical 


doctrines  ;  and  as  eariy  as  1625,  there 
were  nerenX  evangelical  preachers  in 
Poland,  and  also  m  Polish  Prussia. 
But  so  vigorous  a  prosecution  was  kept 
up,  that  protestant  worship  could  be 
maintained  only  in  private,  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  century.  See  Re- 
genvolscii  Sydema  Hid,  Ckromol,  Eo- 
eUnar,  Slawniaar.  lib.  i.  c  13^  p.  71» 
&e.  Schroeckh,  L  e.  voL  ii*  P*  660, 
&c.  TV. — See  also  Count  Valerian 
Krasmski's  Hidofioal  SkdA  of  the 
lUtef  PrognUf  amd  Dedine  <if  the  Be- 
fornuUion  in  Poland.  Lend.  1838. 
Ed,] 

*  [The  seventeen  Belgian  provinces 
composing  the  Netherlands,  were  a 
part  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
Charles  V.,  which  he  governed  by  his 
viceroys.  Here,  from  the  14th  cen- 
tury, various  religious  reformers  had 
appeared,  as  Grerhard  Groot,  John 
Wesselius,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  John  of 
Goch,  and  Cornelius  Grapheus.  Here 
also  arose  the  famous  £lraamus.  The 
writings  of  Luther  were  early  and 
eagerly  read  by  the  Netherianders. 
The  catholics  were  alarmed :  and 
through  their  instigation,  the  govern- 
ment mtroduced  the  inquisition,  in  the 
year  1622,  and  kept  up  a  hot  persecu- 
tion of  the  reformed,  for  a  long  course 
of  years.  It  was  computed,  that  in 
these  provinces,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  not  less  tluoi  bOfiOO  per- 
sons lost  their  lives,  in  consequence  ci 
their  defection  from  the  church  of 
Rome.  Yet  the  number  of  the  re- 
formed continually  increased  ;  and 
when  at  length,  seven  of  these  pro- 
vinces revolted,  and  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  they  adopted  the  pro- 
testant religion.  See  Gerdes'  Hid. 
Evang.  renotati,  tom.  iiL  p.  1,  &c. 
Schroeckh,  L  c  vol.  ii.  p.  348^  &c. 
2V.3 
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short  time,  extinguished  the  knowledge  that  had  been  obtained 
and  widdiy  circulated  of  the  reformed  religion.  It  may  be 
unhesitatingly  aacertained, — ^for  the  adherents  of  the  Boman 
pontifi  themselves  admit  it, — that  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
Bomish  church  would  have  been  quickly  demolished  had  not  its 
defenders  opposed  the  multitude  of  assailants  already  in  the 
breach  with  fire  and  sword. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  FROM  THE  PRESENTATION  OF 
THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION  [1530],  TILL  THE  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  THE  WAR  OF  SMALCALD  [1546]. 


1 1.  The  Augsburg  Confesuoii  presented  to  the  emperor. — (  2.  Its  character. — 
I  3.  Confatatkm  of  it. — §  4.  Deliberattons  for  settlmg  the  religions  controver- 
sies.— I  6.  ResnU  of  the  diet  of  Angsborg. — §  6.  The  league  of  Smaloald. — 
I  7*  The  peace  of  Nurembei^. — §  8, 9.  The  council. — §  10.  Commotion  of  the 
AnabaptistB.^  11.  Revolt  of  Great  Britain  from  the  pontiff.— §  12.  Character 
of  this  reformation. — §  13.  Renewed  attempts  at  compronuse.  The  conference 
at  Wonns.    The  diet  of  Ratisbon. — §  14.  Preparations  for  war. 

§  1.  Charles  y.  made  his  entry  into  Augsburg,  on  the  15th  of 
Jane,  [1530;]  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the  diet 
was  opened.  As  the  members  had  agreed  that  the  religious 
a&irs  should  be  dispatched  before  discussing  the  subject  of  a 
Turkish  war,  the  protestant  members  present  received  permis- 
sion from  the  emperor  to  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  the  re- 
ligion they  professed,  in  the  session  of  the  princes,  on  the  25th 
of  Jime.  Accordingly,  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg 
that  Confession  of  faith,  which,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
presented  and  read,  was  called  the  Augsburg  Confession,  was 
read  in  Grerman,  by  Christian  Bayer^  the  chancellor  of  Saxony. 
There  was  not  one  of  the  princes  that  did  not  listen  to  it  with 
eager  attention ;  and  some  of  them,  who  before  did  not  cor- 
rectly understand  the  religious  views  of  Luther^  expressed  ap- 
prolMition  of  the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  doctrines.     John^ 
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elector  of  Saxony,  and  four  princes  of  the  empire,  George^  mar- 
quis of  Brandenburg,  Ernest^  duke  of  Luneburg,  PhiUp^  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  Wolfgang^  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the  two 
imperial  cities.  Nuremberg  and  Benilingen^  subscribed  their 
names  to  the  copies,  [the  one  Latin,  the  other  Grerman,] 
delivered  after  the  reading  to  the  emperor,  in  testimony  of  the 
accordance  of  the  doctrines  there  expressed  with  their  own 
views*. 

§  2.  As  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  adopted  as  a  public 
standard  of  faith,  by  the  whole  body  of  [Lutheran]  protestants, 
no  one  of  them  should  be  ignorant  of  its  character  and  contents. 
The  style  is  Philip  MelancthorCs ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
it  was  drawn  up  in  polished  perspicuous  language,  well  adapted 
to  the  subject.  The  contents  or  matter,  it  is  certain,  was  sup- 
plied principally  by  Luther^  who  was  at  Coburg,  a  town  not  far 
from  Augsburg,  at  the  time  of  the  diet ;  and  who  examined 
and  approved  likewise  the.  form  and  style  which  Melanethon 
gave  to  it.  It  was  comprised  in  twenty-eight  articles,  of  which 
twenty-one  stated  distinctly  the  religious  faith  of  those  that  had 
receded  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  other  seven  re- 
counted the  errors,  or  abuses  sa  they  were  called,  on  account  of 
which  they  had  separated  from  the  Romish  community  *. 


^  A  history  of  this  diet,  in  a  large 
folio  volume,  by  George  Ccelestine  [a 
Lutheran],  was  published  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder  in  1577-  Histories 
of  the  Augihwrg  Confeaion  were  com- 
posed by  David  Chytrseus,  and  by 
others ;  and  especially,  in  the  18th 
century,  by  Em.  Salomon  Cyprian, 
and  by  August.  Salig,  in  the  German 
language.  Salig's  work  is  prolix,  and 
is  more  properly  a  history  of  the  Be- 
formation  than  a  history  of  the  Au^' 
burg  Confemon,  Cyprian's  history  is 
more  concise  and  dense,  and  is  corro- 
borated with  well  selected  documents. 
It  therefore  deserves  to  pass  to  a  third 
edition.  [G.  G.  Webber's  CVitim/ ^m- 
tory  of  the  Augsburg  Confiuion,  Frankf. 
on  Mavn,  1783,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.— The 
original  subscribers  to  the  confession 
are  mentioned  in  the  text.  Before  the 
diet  rose,  the  cities,  Kempten,  Heil- 
bronn,  Windsheim,  and  Weissenburg, 
also  subscribed  ;  and  afterwards  manv 
knore.     It  was  immediately  printed, 


and  soon  spread  all  over  Europe,  and 
was  translated  into  various  foreign  lan- 
guages. It  thus  became  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  protestant  cause ;  for  it  was 
a  very  able  document,  and  was  drawn 
up  in  a  most  judicious  manner.  See 
Schroeckh's  Kirchengetdk.  $eU  der  Re- 
form, vol.  i.  p.  445,  &c.     TV.] 

'  [The  articles  in  this  Confessioo, 
or  as  it  might  be  called  Apology,  are 
of  very  unequal  length.  Some  are  in 
the  form  of  answers  to  slanders  re- 
ported of  the  Lutherans ;  others  are 
short  essays ;  most  of  them  include 
proofs  or  argumentation  ;  and  several 
of  them  are  followed  by  renunciations 
of  the  opposite  tenets  of  heretics  an- 
cient and  modem.  As  few  American 
readers  have  access  to  this  celebrated 
creed,  the  following  summary  of  its 
contents  is  here  subjoined  : — 

Art.  Ist  treats  of  God  and  the 
Trinity;  in  accordance  with  the  Nioeiie 
Creed. 

Art  Snd  affirms,  that  all  mea,  mam 
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§  3.  The  friends  of  the  pontiff  present  at  the  diet  drew  up  a 
eon/iUation  of  the  Protestant  Confemon ;  of  which  John  Faher^ 


the  fiil),  mre  bom  with  siii ;  that  is, 
destitnte  of  iSuth  and  the  fSear  of  God, 
and  with  cormpt  propensities ;  for 
which  hereditary  sin  they  are  exposed 
to  eCemal  death,  until  they  are  regene- 
rated by  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  rejects  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  and 
denies  man's  ability  to  obtain  jnstifiea- 
tioo  by  his  own  works. 

Art.  3rd  treats  of  the  person  and 
mediation  of  Christ ;  in  accordance 
with  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Art.  4th  asserts  justification  to  be 
solely  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  righte- 
ousness imputed  to  the  believer,  and 
not  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  righte- 
oosness ;  agreeably  to  Bom.  iii.  ir. 

Art  6th  asserts,  that  the  word, 
preaching,  and  the  sacraments,  are  the 
medium  through  which  God  imparts 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  whom  he  will ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  they  believe 
unto  righteousness.  It  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  that  men 
can  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  by  their 
own  efforts,  and  without  the  means 
above  stated. 

Art.  6th  asserts,  that  true  faith 
always  pnidnces  good  works ;  which 
every  man  is  bound  to  perform,  yet 
must  not  rely  upon  for  salvation. 

Art.  7th  affirms  the  existence  of  a 
holy  Catholic  church,  consisting  of  all 
the  faithful ;  and  which  is  known  not 
by  a  uniformity  in  ceremonies,  but  bv 
the  efficacious  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments in  their  purity. 

Art.  8th  asserts,  that  the  christian 
church,  though  composed  of  saints,  yet 
has  hypocrites  in  it  ;  and  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  hypocrisy  in  the  adminis- 
trators. 

Art.  9th  asserts,  that  baptism  is 
noceflsary,  and  is  a  means  of  grace  ; 
and  that  infants  are  to  be  baptized. 

Art.  1 0th  asserts,  that  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present 
in  the  eucharist,  under  the  elements  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  and  are  distributed 
and  received. 

Art.  11  th  retains  private  confession 
of  sins  to  the  pastors,  and  absolution 
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by  them  ;  but  denies  the  necessity  of 
a  particular  enumeration  of  all  sins. 

Art.  12th  maintains,  that  those  who 
sin  after  baptism,  if  they  repent,  should 
always  be  restored  by  the  church  ; 
that  repentance  consists  in  sorrow  and 
regret  for  sin  and  reliance  on  Christ 
for  pardon,  and  is  productive  of  good 
works.  It  denies  sinless  perfection  in 
this  life,  the  Novatian  error  of  refusing 
absolution  to  the  penitent,  and  all  de- 
pendence on  our  own  satisfactions  for 
sin. 

Art.  I3th  asserts,  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  not  merely  significant  signs, 
but  are  tokens  and  evidence  of  God's 
gracious  disposition  towards  us,  cal- 
culated to  awaken  and  strengthen  our 
faith,  and  requiring  faith  to  a  worthy 
receiving  of  them. 

Art.  14th  asserts,  that  no  one  should 
preach  publicly,  and  administer  the 
sacraments  unless  dulv  called. 

Art.  15th.  Rites  or  human  institu- 
tion, so  far  as  they  are  not  sinful,  and 
tend  to  peace  and  good  order  in  the 
church,  (as  certain  feasts,  fasts,  &c.) 
are  to  be  observed.  But  all  human 
institutions,  designed  to  appease  God, 
are  contrary'  to  the  Gospel. 

Art.  16th.  Civil  government  is  or- 
dained of  God ;  and  christians  may 
lawfully  hold  offices,  civil  and  military, 
and  may  pursue  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  citizens  :  contrary  to  the  views 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  such  as  deem 
all  worldly  business  inconsbtont  with 
a  truly  religious  life. 

Art.  17tn  ami^rts,  that,  at  the  last 
day,  Clirist  will  come,  will  raise  the 
dead,  and  will  adjudi^c  the  believing 
and  elect  to  eternal  life,  and  wicked 
men  and  devils  to  hell  and  eternal 
torment.  It  rejects  the  Anabaptist 
notion  of  a  final  restoration  of  devils 
and  the  damned  ;  and  also  the  JowiMh 
notion  of  a  temporal  reign  of  Chrint  on 
the  earth,  prior  to  the  rcsu miction. 

Art.  18th  asserts,  that  mon  have 
some  free-will  to  live  roputaVily,  to 
choose  among  objects  which  their 
natural  reason  can  comprehend  ;  but 
that  without  the  gracious  aids  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  they  cannot  please  God^ 
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afterwards  bishop  of  Vienna,  with  the  aid  of  John  Eekius  and 
John  CoehlcBus^  is  said  to  have  been  the  composer.     This  Con- 


nor truly  fear  him,  exercise  faith,  or 
overcome  their  sinftil  propensities.  1 
Cor.  iL 

Art.  19th  asserts,  that  God  is  not 
the  cause  and  author  of  sin  ;  but  that 
the  perverse  wills  of  ungodlv  men  and 
devils  are  the  sole  cause  of  it. 

Art.  20th  maintains,  that  the  Re- 
formers do  not  discouraee  good  works, 
though  they  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  faith  alone ;  but  only 
discourage  useless  works,  as  the  rosary, 
worshipping  saints,  pilgrimages,  mo- 
nastic vows,  stated  fasts,  &c. ;  and  it 
evinces,  at  considerable  length  from 
Scripture  and  the  fathers,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  justified  by  works. 

Art.  21  st  admits,  that  the  saints  are 
to  be  respected  and  to  be  imitated  as 
patterns  of  piety ;  but  denies  that  they 
are  to  be  worshipped,  prayed  to,  or 
regarded  as  mediators. 

Such,  for  substance,  is  the  doctrine 
(say  they)  taught  in  our  churches; 
ana  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
we  cannot  but  hold  to  it.  All  should 
embrace  it. 

The  aibutet  (they  say)  which  have 
crept  into  the  church,  and  which  we 
could  not  conscientiously  endure,  are 
chiefly  the  following : 

Art.  22nd.  Denying  the  9aoramenUd 
evp  to  the  laity ;  contrary  to  Scripture 
and  early  christian  practice. 

Art.  23rd.  Imposing  edibacy  on  the 
dergy ;  contrary  to  reason,  and  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  practice  of  the  purer 
ages,  and  with  very  injurious  conse- 
quences. 

Art.  24th.  The  protestants  are  falsely 
taxed  with  abolishing  the  mau.  They 
only  purified  it ;  and  discarded  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  work  of  merit,  an 
offering  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  which  militates  with  the 
scriptural  doctrine  that  Christ's  sacri- 
fice is  the  only  sin-ofiering. 

Art.  25th.  The  protestants  had  not 
abolished  privaU  eonfetsion ;  for  they 
made  it  a  necessary  preparation  for 
the  eucharist.  Yet  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  sacrament,  nor  require  a 
particular  enumeration  of  sins. 

Art.  26th  censures  the  multitude  of 


fcutt  amd  ctMer  eeremonia  of  human  in- 
vention, and  the  undue  stress  laid  upon 
them  as  meritorious  acts;  thus  obscu- 
ring the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith, 
holding  these  human  prescriptions  more 
sacred  than  the  conmmnds  of  God,  and 
burdening  the  consciences  of  men  with 
them. 

Art.  27th  represents  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  monkery  as  a  great  abuse,  and 
exceedingly  injurious  to  piety. 

Art.  28tn  discriminates  between  ewU 
and  eccUnadieal  powery  and  allows  nei- 
ther to  infringe  upon  the  other.  The 
spiritual  or  episcopal  power  is  limited 
to  preaching,  admmistering  the  sacra- 
ments, and  loosing  and  binding  sins. 
If  bishops  teach  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  are,  and  must  be  treated 
as,  false  prophets.  If  allowed  to  try 
causes  relating  to  marriage  and  tithes^ 
it  is  only  as  civil  officers.  Thev  have 
no  legislative  power  over  the  church ; 
and  mey  can  bind  the  conscience  only 
by  showing  that  the  gospel  enjoins 
what  they  inculcate.  As  to  Sundays 
and  other  holy  days,  and  rites  and 
forms  of  worship,  bishops  may  and 
should  appoint  such  as  are  convenient 
and  suitable  ;  and  the  people  should 
observe  them, — not  as  divine  ordi- 
nances,— but  as  conducive  to  good  order 
and  edification. 

Though  the  Lutherans  expressed 
their  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  in 
the  roost  inoffensive  terms  that  would 
be  explicit,  yet  the  Reformed  or  Zwin- 
glians  could  not  subscribe  to  the  Auss- 
burg  Confession.  Hence  the  imperial 
cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Lindao^ 
and  Memmingen,  offered  a  separate 
confession,  called  the  Confettwn  of  the 
four  citietf  Confessio  Tetrapolitana.  It 
agreed,  substantially,  with  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  except  in  regard  to 
the  corporeal  presence.  They  held  to 
a  real,  yet  a  spiritual  or  sacramental 
presence;  a  presence  which  the  devout 
soul  could  feel  and  enjoy,  but  which 
implied  no  physical  presence  of  Christ's 
body.  Yet  they  expressed  themselves 
in  terms  which  need  not  have  given 
offence  to  the  Lutherans.  They  say : 
"  All  that  the  evangelists,  Paul,  and 
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filiation  being  likewise  read  before  the  diet  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  the  emperor  required  the  protestants  to  acquiesce  in 
it,  and  to  abandon  the  whole  cause  and  controversy.  But 
they  declared  themselves  not  satisfied  with  this  answer  of  the 
papal  divines,  and  wished  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  that  they  might 
point  out  its  fallacies.  The  emperor,  more  obedient  to  the 
exhortations  of  the  pontiff's  legate  and  his  companions,  than  to 
the  demands  of  right  and  of  equity,  refused  their  request,  and 
would  not  allow  the  controversy  to  be  protracted  by  any  new 
writings  about  it.     Nevertheless,  the  protestants  caused  an 


tfia  holy  fiithen,   hftve   written  re- 
neetaoff  the  Tenerable  iftcnunent  of 
m  hoSy  ftnd  blood  of   Clnist,  our 
fnm «hcn  teach,  reeonimeDd,  mnd  in- 
cukfttey    with    the    greatest   fidelity. 
Henee,  with  singular  earaeBtness,  they 
eonstantly  proclaim,  that  goodness  of 
Christ  towards  his  foUowers,  whereby, 
no  less  now,  than  at  his  last  sapper,  to 
all  his  sineere  disciples,  as  oft  as  they 
repeat  this  sapper,  ne  condescends  to 
gire,  by  the  sacraments,  his  real  body 
and  his  real  blood,  to  be  truly  eaten 
and  dninken,  as  the  food  and  (uink  of 
their  souls,  bywhich  tiieyare  nourished 
to  eternal  life  ;  so  that  he  lives  and 
abides  in  them,  and  they  in  him."   This 
eonfesNon  they  presented  to  the  em- 
peror, in  Latin  and  German ;  but  he 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  read  in  public. 
Yet  when  the  popish  prieste  had  made 
out  a  confntation  of  it,  he  called  them 
before  him,  to  bear  that  confutation 
read  ;  and  then,  without  allowing  dis> 
cuMion,  or  permittinff  them  to  lutve  a 
eopy  of  the  confutation,  demanded  of 
them   submission  to   the   church    of 
Rome.  They  refused.   Tliis  confession 
of  the  four  cities,  which  was  drawn  up 
bj  Martin  Bucer,  and  had  been  adopted 
bj  the  senate  and  pecple  of  Augsburg, 
was  the  confession  of  that  city  for  a 
somber  of  years.    But  afterwards,  the 
foor  cities,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a 
onion  with  the  Lutherans,  lest  their 
popish  enemies  should  swallow  them 
op,  brought  themaelT^  to  believe,  that 
the  Lutherans  and  thev  differed  more 
in  words,  than  in  reality  ;  and  there- 
fore thcpr  snbscribed  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  became  a  purt  of  the 
Lutheran    church.      See  HoMpinian's 


Hktoria  SaeratnenUMna^  pi,  iik  p.  lOS^ 
&c. — At  the  same  diet,  Zwingle  pre- 
sented his  private  confession  ;  which 
is  a  long  and  elaborate  performance. 
He  savs  :  '^  Grace  is  conferred  along 
with  tne  sacraments  ;  but  not  by  them, 
as  the  channels ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  grace  to 
the  devout  communicants,  in  the  ordi- 
nance ;  but  does  not  annex  the  grace  to 
the  aacrament,  so  that  it  goes  along  with 
it,  am  water  through  a  channel,  or  by  a 
physical  process.'    And  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper,  he  sa^'s  :  **  I  beheve, 
that  in  the  holy  eucluunst,  or  supper  of 
thanksgiving,  the  real  body  of  Christ 
is  present,  to  the  eye  of  faith  (fidei  con- 
templatione)  :  that  is,  those  who  thank 
the  Lord  for  the  benefits  conferred  on 
us  in  Christ  his  Son,  acknowledge  that 
he  assumed  a  real  body,  truly  suffered 
in  it,  and  washed  away  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood  ;  and  thus  the  whole  that 
Christ  has  done  is,  as  it  were,  present 
to  the  eye  of  their  faith.     But  that  the 
body  of  Christ,  in  substance  and  reality, 
or  that  his  natural  body,  is  present  in 
the  supper,  and  is  received  into  our 
mouth,  and  masticated  by  our  teeth, — 
as  the  papists,  and  some  who  look  back 
upon  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  represent, 
— that  I  not  only  deny,  but  unhesita- 
tingly pronounce  an  error,  and  contrary 
to  the   word  of  God."     He  subjoins 
elaV)orate  proofs,  from  the  scripture, 
reason,  and  the  fathers,  in  support  of 
these  views.  To  this  confession,  Eckius, 
a  catholic  divine,  replied  ;  and  Zwingle, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  defended  him- 
self in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor 
and  to  the  protestant  princes.     See 
Hospinian,  1.  c.  p.  167,  &c.     TV.] 
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answer  to  be  drawn  up  by  Philip  Melancthan  to  so  much  of  the 
pontifical  confutation  as  the  theologians  had  been  able  to  gather 
from  hearing  it  read ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  September  they  pre- 
sented it  to  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  receive  it.  This 
answer  (though  afterwards  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Melane- 
thon,  upon  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  pontifical  confutation,)  is 
that  Apology  for  the  Augsburg  Confession^  which  was  afterwards 
published  in  the  year  1531,  and  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church '. 

§  4.  Three  modes  of  getting  rid  of  these  very  troublesome 
contentions  remained.  One  was,  to  allow  those  who  woidd  not 
obey  the  mandates  of  the  pontiff,  to  enjoy  their  own  sentiments 
on  religion,  and  to  worship  Grod  as  they  saw  fit,  without  allow- 
ing the  public  tranquillity  to  be  thereby  destroyed.  Another 
was,  to  compel  them,  by  force  of  arms,  to  cease  from  dissent- 
ing from  the  Romish  church,  and  make  them  return  to  the 
despised  friendship  of  the  Bomish  bishop.  A  third  was,  to  at- 
tempt an  honourable  and  equitable  compromise,  by  each  party^s 
relinquishing  some  portion  of  what  it  considered  as  its  just 
claims.  The  first  method  was  accordant  with  reason  and  jus- 
tice, and  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  wise  and  good  ;  but  it 
was  totally  repugnant  to  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  pontiff,  and 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  which  abhorred  all  liberty  of 
opinion  concerning  religion.  The  second  accorded  with  the 
customs  and  views  of  the  age,  and  with  the  violent  counsels  of 
the  Bomish  court ;  but  it  was  abhorrent  to  the  prudence,  the 
moderation,  and  the  equity,  both  of  the  emperor  and  of  all  good 
men.  The  third,  therefore,  was  adopted,  and  met  the  approba- 
tion of  all  who  were  soUcitous  for  the  good  of  the  empire ;  nor 
did  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself  seem  to  be  wholly  averse  to  it. 
Hence  various  consultations  were  held  between  select  in- 
dividuals of  both  parties ;  and  every  means  was  adopted  that 
seemed  calculated  to  allay  mutual  hatred,  and  bring  discordant 
minds  to  harmonize.     But  the  parties  were  too  wide  apart  in 

*  [Melancthon  composed  the  Apology  1580,  fol.   21 — 134.     The   Angsbiirg 

in  Latin ;  but  Justus  Jonas  afterwai^  Confession    in    German    immediately 

translated  it  into  German,  in   which  precedes   it,  fol.  3 — 20.      See  J.   G. 

language  it  was  published  in  the  first  Walch's  Iniroductio  in  Libroe  Stfmba- 

collection  of  all  the  symbolical  books  licot,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  p.  409,  &c     TV.] 
of  the    Lutheran    church,    Dresden, 
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their  first  principleB  for  any  thing  to  be  effected.  In  these  dis- 
cusfiioDa,  the  character  of  Philip  Metandhcn^  whom,  as  the 
principal  doctor  among  the  protestants,  the  adherents  to  the 
pontiff  took  special  pains  to  conciliate,  very  clearly  appeared. 
He  seined  easy  of  access,  and  ready  to  make  concessions  when 
his  opposers  dealt  in  compliments  and  promises;  but  when 
they  would  terrify  him  by  threats  and  denunciations,  beseemed 
quite  another  man,  bold,  courageous,  and  regardless  of  life  and 
fortune.  For,  in  this  great  man,  a  mild  and  tender  spirit  was 
united  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  an  invincible  attachment 
to  what  he  regarded  as  the  truth. 

§  5.  This  mode  of  settling  the  religious  controversies  having 
been  tried  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  ^,  it  was  concluded  to 
resort  to  the  method  so  repugnant  to  reason  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  but  which  the  perverseness  of  the  times 
recommended.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  November,  a 
severe  decree  was  passed  by  command  and  authority  of  the 
emperor,  in  the  absence  of  those  leaders  of  the  protestants,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  ;  in  which  there 
was  nothing  that  could  solace  the  protestants  except  an  equivocal 
and  deceptive  promise  of  a  council  to  be  called  ¥nth]n  six 
months  by  order  of  the  pontiff.  For  the  dignity  and  excellence 
of  the  old  religion  were  extolled  extravagantly ;  new  force  was 
added  to  the  edict  of  Worms,  against  Luther  2Liid.  his  followers; 
the  religious  reformations  entered  upon  in  one  place  and  another, 
were  severely  censured ;  and  the  princes  and  the  cities  that 
had  become  alienated  from  the  pontiff,  were  admonished  to 
return  to  their  duty  within  some  months,  unless  they  wished  to 
incur  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  as  the  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  the  church  *. 

§  6.  On  learning  the  sad  issue  of  the  diet,  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  his  associates,  in  the  year  1530,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing, assembled  at  Smalcald,  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort ;  and 
formed  a  league  among  themselves,  for  their  mutual  protection 
against  the  evils  which  the  edict  of  Augsburg  portended,  but 

*  [The  conferences  continued,  with  hefore  mentioned,  Jo.  Joach.  Muller's 

repeated    chanffes    of  the    delegates,  Hittorie  der  Proiettation  und  Appella- 

from  the  second  day  of  August,  tUl  the  tion  der  Evangditcken  Stands,  book  iii. 

end  of  the  month.    Tr,}  ch.  48.  p.  997. 
.   *  Sje,  in  addition  to    the  authors 
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excluding  all  offensive  operations  against  any  one  *.  They  also 
took  measures  to  bring  the  kings  of  France,  England,  and  Den- 
mark, as  well  as  other  princes  and  states,  into  the  confederacy '. 


*  [The  first  meeting  of  the  protes- 
tantSySubeeqoeiitly  to  the  diet,  was  held 
at  Sinalcald,  on  ^e  22Qd  of  December, 
1530.  But  it  was  found,  that  many  of 
the  refyresentatives  of  cities  had  re- 
ceived no  instructi<m,  in  regard  to  a 
confederacy ;  and  that  many  other 
cities  were  to  be  invited  to  join  them. 
As  the  emperor  had  entered  into  a 
coalition  with  the  catholic  states  against 
them,  they  assembled  again,  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
to  form  a  closer  union  for  their  mntoal 
defence.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  took 
great  pains  to  have  the  Swiss  included 
in  the  confederacy.  But  ^e  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  was  guided  by  Luther, 
absolutely  refused  to  admit  them.  And 
in  general,  Luther  had  great  scruples 
in  regard  to  the  whole  transaction ; 
and  the  jurists  had  much  debate  with 
him  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  such 
a  confederacy  ;  for  he,  according  to 
his  monkish  principles,  held  all  human 
means  for  preserving  peace  in  religious 
matters,  to  be  unallowable  ;  and  sup- 
posed, that  men  should  repose  them- 
selves wholly  on  the  providence  of  Grod, 
without  venturing  upon  any  measures 
suggested  by  policy  in  such  cases.  But 
the  jurists  informed  him,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  allowed  the 
states  to  combine  together,  and  pro- 
bably also  to  declare  war  against  the 
emperor :  for,  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
pact betweeu  the  emperor  and  the 
states,  the  emperor  engaged  not  to 
infringe  upon  the  laws  of  die  empire, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Grermanic  church.  This  compact  the 
empei'or  bad  violated  ;  and  therefore 
the  states  had  a  right  to  combine 
together  against  him.  Luther  replied, 
that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  this  ; 
and  that  if  it  was  so,  he  had  no  objec- 
tions to  make  ;  for  the  gospel  was  not 
opposed  to  civil  government.  Yet  he 
could  not  approve  of  an  offensive  war. 
ScJU.] 

^  [In  their  meeting  at  Smalcald, 
A.  D.  15^1,  after  forming  a  league  for 
mutual  defence,  for  six  years,  they 
drew  up  an  ajfology  for  their  conduct ; 


in  which  they  gave  a  eondae  history  of 
the  reformation,  ^e  necessity  there 
was  for  it,  and  the  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  exposed  on 
account  of  it.  Copies  of  this  apology 
they  sent  both  to  Francis  I.,  the  king 
of  France,  and  to  Henry  VIII.,  of 
Engknd.  Both  those  kii^retonied 
very  civil  answers  ;  but  nothing  was 


^ 


said,  on  either  side,  about  an  aluanoe 
for  mutual  defence.  See  SeckendorTs 
Hidoria  LtUkeranitmiy  lib.  iiL  §  1. 
Gerdes,  Hittoria  Epang.  Rmovati,  torn, 
iv.  p.  222,  &c.  In  1535,  the  protes- 
tants  had  another  meeting  at  Smal- 
cald, in  which  they  extended  their 
league  of  1531,  for  10  years  longer. 
About  this  time.  Dr.  Barnes,  an  £ig- 
lish  bishop,  arrived  in  Saxony,  as  en- 
voy from  the  king  of  England  ;  and  he 
was  soon  followed  by  Edward  Fox, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Nicholas 
Heath,  an  English  archdeacon.  They 
attended  the  convention  at  Smalcald, 
and  a  negotiation  was  held  for  forming 
a  coalition  of  some  sort,  between  the 
German  confederates  and  the  king  of 
England.  See  Seckendorf,  1.  c.  lib.  iii. 
§  39.  In  1538,  the  German  confede- 
rates sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of 
France,  (which  however  effected  very 
little,^  and  also  three  ambassadors  to 
the  kmg  of  England.  They  proposed 
to  king  Henry,  to  adopt  the  Augsbuiv 
confession,  and  consent  to  be  the  head 
and  patron  of  the  protestant  confede- 
racy ;  they  also  stated,  what  aid  each 
should  afford  to  the  other  in  case  of 
attack  from  the  enemy.  But  Henry 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  go  so  far  ui 
the  Information  ;  nor  did  he  wish  to 
embroil  himself  with  the  emperor. 
See  Seckendorf,  1.  c.  lib.  iiL  §  66,  p. 
197,  &c.  Gcrdes,  1.  c.  p.  287,  ic« 
Buraet's  Uidory  af  the  Reformationy 
book  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  329,  &c.  ed.  Lond. 
1825.  TV.— Dr.  Robert  Barnes  never 
was  a  bishop.  He  had  been  prior  of 
the  Austin  friars,  at  Cambridge,  but 
having  embraced  scriptural  opinions^ 
and  attacked  cardinal  Wolsey,  he  was 
apprehended  ;  escaping,  he  fled  for 
his  life  to  the  oontinent.    Bishop  Pox 
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When  things  begmn  to  wear  this  warlike  ai^)ect,  the  electors  of 
Mayenoe  and  the  Palatinate  interposed  as  mediators  between 
tiie  parties.  And  the  emperor,  Charles  V..»  for  various  reasons, 
was  very  anxious  for  peace.  For  the  protestants  would  not 
affi)rd  their  aid  to  a  Turkish  war,  which  the  emperor  exceed- 
in^y  needed ;  and  they  also  contended  that  Ferdinand^  the 
emperor^s  brother,  who  had  been  created  king  of  the  Romans 
by  the  major  part  of  the  princes  in  the  diet  of  Cologne,  a.d. 
1531,  had  been  elected  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

§  7.  After  various  consultations,  therefore,  in  the  year  1532, 
a  peace  was  concluded  at  Nuremberg,  between  the  emperor  and 
tlus  protestants,  on  the  f(dlowing  terms :  that  the  latter  should 
contribute  money  for  the  Turkish  war,  and  should  acknowledge 
Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Rcmians ;  and  that  Charles  should 
annul  the  edicts  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  and  should  allow  the 
followers  of  Luther  full  Uberty  to  regulate  their  religious  mat- 
ters as  they  pleased,  until  either  a  council,  (which  was  to  be  held 
within  six  months,)  or  a  diet  of  the  empire,  should  determine 
what  religious  principles  were  to  be  adopted  and  obeyed. 
Scarcely  was  the  apprehension  of  war  removed  by  this  conven- 
tion, when  Jahn^  the  elector  of  Saxony,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  John  Frederic^  an  unfortunate  prince,  though  pos- 
sessed of  invincible  fortitude  and  magnanimity. 

§  8.  The  truce  of  Nuremberg  with  the  emperor  gave  so  much 
courage  and  fortitude  to  the  concealed  and  feebler  enemies  of 
the  pontiff,  that  they  would  no  longer  obey  his  mandates.  This 
is  attested  by  various  regions  and  towns  of  Germany,  which 
year  after  year,  from  this  time  onward,  professed  without  fear 
the  religion  which  Luther  had  restored.  Moreover,  as  the  only 
hope  of  removing  the  disagreement  about  religion  now  de- 
pended on  the  promised  council,  the  emperor  did  not  cease  to 
urge  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Clement  VII.,  to  hasten  the  meeting 
of  the  council.     But  Clement^  whom  the  recollection  of  former 


foand  htm  in  Germany,  and  gladly 
luing  the  aerrioes  of  a  oountrymaa 
well  used  to  that  country,  recom- 
mended him  to  Cromwell,  the  vicar 
general,  hy  whom  he  was  employed  in 
treating  with  the  members  of  the 
Smaleaidic  league.  After  returning 
to  hia  own  country,  he  was  again  sent 


into  Germany,  on  the  business  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  unfortunate  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Cleves.  This,  of 
course,  rendered  him  any  thingrathcr 
than  a  favourite  at  court ;  and  Romish 
influence  having  revived,  he  was  burnt, 
under  a  parliamentary  attainder,  in 
1540.    Ed,] 
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councOs  filled  f^ith  apprehensions,  contrived  only  to  put  it  off, 
and  wished  the  canse  of  his  see  might  be  decided  rather  by  arms 
than  by  arguments '.  He  promised,  indeed,  by  his  legate,  in 
1 533,  that  a  councU  should  be  called  in  Italy ;  either  at  Mantua, 
Placentia,  or  Bologna.  But  the  protestants  declared  them- 
selves not  satisfied  with  an  Italian  council,  and  maintained  that 
a  controversy  arising  in  Germany  ought  to  be  decided  within 
the  limits  of  Germany.  And  the  pontiff  himself,  artfully,  so 
managed  as  to  get  rid  of  his  own  promise ;  and  soon  after  died 
in  the  year  1534*. 

§  9.  His  successor,  Paul  III.,  seemed  more  tractable  when 
the  emperor  addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  a  council.  For  he 
first  made  a  promise  in  1535,  that  he  would  assemble  a  council 
at  Mantua ;  and  afterwards,  a.  d.  1536,  he  actually  proclaimed 
one  by  letters  despatched  through  all  the  catholic  countries. 
The  protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  foreseeing  that  in  such  a 
council  every  thing  would  go  according  to  the  opinion  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  pontiff,  declared  in  a  convention  held  at 
Smalcald,  in  1537,  their  entire  dissatisfaction  with  such  a  ser- 
vile council :  yet  they  procured  a  new  summary  of  their  reli- 
gious faith  to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther ^  which  they  might  present 
to  the  assembled  bishops,  if  occasion  should  call  for  it.  This 
writing  of  Luther  is  called  the  Articles  of  Smalcald ;  and  it  was 
admitted  among  the  books,  fix)m  which  the  religious  sentiments 
of  those  called  Lutherans  are  to  be  learned  \ 


*  [Besides  Uie  causes  which,  since 
the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil, 
had  divested  the  popes  of  all  relish  for 
such  clerical  parliaraent8,pope  Clement 
had  his  own  peculiar  reasons.  It  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Julian  de  Medicis  ;  and  he  was 
afraid  his  enemies  in  the  council  might 
avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance, 
to  pronounce  him  therefore  unworthy 
of  the  papal  dignity.  For  it  was  a  dis- 
puted point,  which  had  never  been 
decided,  whether  a  bastard  could  ever 
be  a  legitimate  pope.  That  a  profligate 
might  be,  had  been  decided  by  usage 
long  since,  especially  by  the  example 
of  Alexander  VI.  See  Paul  Sarpi, 
torn.  i.  p.  54,  See.  and  Jac.  Ziegler*s 
Hittoria  CUmentig  VII.  in  Schelhom's 
AnuxnikU.  Hid.  EoeUs.  et  lAtterar.  vol. 


i.  p.  210,  &c.    Schl.] 

*  Every  thing  pertaining  to  this 
council,  is  fully  and  intelligently  stated 
pre-eminently  by  Paul  Ssurpi,  Histona 
Coneilii  TrideiUini,  lib.  L— [The  pro- 
testants  met  at  Smalcald,  to  consider 
the  proposed  plan  of  an  Italian  council ; 
and  remonstrated  agednst  it,  as  being 
to  be  held  in  Italy.  They  also  insisted, 
that  the  pope,  as  one  of  the  parties 
whose  cause  was  to  be  tried,  should 
have  no  authority  over  the  council ; 
and  that  the  decision  should  be  founded 
solely  on  the  holy  Scriptures.     TV.] 

*  [The  Articles  of  Smalcald  were 
drawn  up  in  German,  by  Luther,  in 
his  own  acrimonious  style.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  was  intended  to  soften 
prejudice  against  the  Lutherans,  and 
to  conciliate  the  good*will  of  the  Gath- 
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§  10.  During  these  consultations,  two  very  noticeable  events 
occurred;  the  one  very  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of 
religion,  and  especially  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation ;  the 
other,  no  less  so,  to  the  papal  dominion.  The  former  was  a 
new  sedition  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  tribe  of  the  Anabaptists: 
the  latter  was  a  revolt  of  HmryY  III. ^  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Soman  pontiff.  In  the  year  1533,  certain  persons  of 
the  class  of  Anabaptists^  who  were  more  insane  and  distracted 
than  the  rest,  came  to  Munster,  a  city  of  Westphalia,  and  gave 
out  that  they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  set  up  a  sort  of 
holy  empire  on  the  ruins  of  all  human  institutions.     The  whole 


olies.  Of  course  the  gentle  Melancthon 
WM  employed  to  write  it.  The  Arti- 
cles of  iMiialcald,  on  the  contrary,  were 
a  prepanUioo  for  a  campaign,  against 
an  enemy  with  whom  no  compromise 
was  deemed  poesibley  and  in  which 
Tictory  or  death  was  ^e  only  altema- 
tire.  Of  course  all  delicacy  towards 
the  Catholics  was  dispensed  with,  and 
Lather's  fiery  style  was  chosen,  and 
was  aUowed  full  scope.  In  words,  the 
Articles  flatly  contradict  the  Confession, 
in  some  instances ;  though  in  sense, 
they  are  the  same.  Thus  the  Confes- 
lion  (Article  xxiv.)  says :  *^  We  are 
nnjustly  charged  with  having  abolished 
the  matt.  For  it  is  manifest  that, 
without  boasting,  we  may  say,  the 
mass  is  observed  by  us  with  greater 
devotion  and  earnestness,  than  by  our 
opposers."  But  in  the  Articles  of 
Smalcald  (pt.  iL  art.  ii.)  it  is  said  ; 
^  That  the  popish  nuitt  is  the  greatest 
and  most  horrid  abomination,  as  mili- 
tating directly  and  violently  against 
these  articles  ;  and  yet  it  has  become 
the  chief  and  most  splendid  of  all  the 
popish  idolatries."  In  the  Confession, 
they  applied  the  name  of  the  inatt  to 
the  Lutoeran  form  of  the  eucharut. 
But  in  these  Articles,  they  contine 
that  term  to  its  proper  import,  the 
ovdinary  public  service  among  the 
Catholics. — The  Articles  of  Smalcald 
cover  2B  folio  paces  ;  and  are  preceded 
by  a  preface,  and  followed  by  a  treatise 
on  the  power  and  suprenuusv  of  the 
pope.  The  Jint  part  contains  four 
concise  articles,  respecting  God,  the 
Trinity,  and  the  incarnation,  passion, 
and  aMreosion  of  Christ;  in  accordance 


with  the  Apostles'  and  the  Athanasian 
Creeds.  On  these  Articles  the  protes- 
tants  professed  to  agree  altogether 
with  the  papists.  The  tecond  part, 
also,  contains  four  articles  of  funda- 
mental importance  ;  in  which  the  pro- 
testants  and  papists  are  declared  to  be 
totally  and  irreconcilably  at  variance. 
They  relate  to  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  juttification,  the  nuut  and  taint- wor' 
thip,  ecclesiastical  and  monkish  ettO' 
blimmenttf  and  the  claims  of  the  pope. 
The  third  part  contains  15  articles, 
which  the  protestants  considered  as 
relating  to  very  important  subjects, 
but  on  which  the  papists  laid  little 
stress.  The  subjects  are,  tin,  the  law, 
repentanoe,  the  go»pdy  haptitmf  the  to- 
crament  of  ike  o/far,  the  keyt^  (or  tpiritual 
povtr^J  oonfettionf  excommunication^  oT' 
dinationj  celibacy  of  the  cUrgy,  churchet^ 
good  worktf  monadic  tottt,  and  human 
tatitfactiont  for  tin.  When  the  protes- 
tants subscribed  these  Articles,  Me- 
lancthon annexed  a  reservation  to  his 
signature,  purporting  that  he  could 
admit  of  a  pope,  provided  he  would 
allow  the  gospel  to  be  preached  in  its 
purity,  and  would  give  up  his  preten- 
sions to  a  divine  rtyht  to  rule,  and 
would  found  his  claims  wholly  on  ex- 
pediency and  human  compact.  In 
consequence  of  this  dissent  from  Lu- 
ther, Melancthon"^ was  requested  to 
draw  up  an  article  on  the  power  and 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  He  did  so  ; 
and  the  protestants  were  well  pleased 
with  it,  and  subscribed  to  it.  It  is 
annexed  to  the  Articles  of  Smalcald. 
See  J.  G.  Walch's  Introduetio  in  Li- 
brot  SynM,  lib.  L  cap.  v.     TV.] 
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city  being  wrought  up,  and  thrown  into  great  commotioD,  they 
proceeded  to  erect  the  new  commonwealth,  conformably  to 
their  crude  opinions  and  fancies,  and  placed  John  BockhoU^  a 
tailor  of  Leyden,  at  the  head  of  it.  But  the  city  being  taken 
in  the  year  1535  by  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who  was  aided  by 
other  German  princes,  this  delirious  king  and  his  associates 
were  executed  without  mercy,  and  the  new  republic  was  thus 
overthrown  soon  after  its  establishment.  This  seditious  pro- 
cedure of  certain  Anabaptists  induced  most  of  the  princes  of 
Europe  to  enact  severe  laws  against  the  whole  race ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  in  subsequent  years,  vast  numbers  of  them, 
both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  were  miserably  put  to  death '. 
§  11.  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  who 
had  before  warmly  opposed  Luther^  a  prince  falling  beliiud  none 
of  that  age,  either  in  vice  or  in  talents,  being  smitten  with  the 
charms  ol  Anns  Boleyn^  an  English  virgin  of  high  birth,  in  order 
to  marry  her,  wished  to  be  divorced  from  his  queen,  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  aunt  to  Charles  V.,  and  therefore  applied  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  Clement  VIII.,  to  sanction  such  a  measure*. 

*  Herm.  Hamelmann's  Hidoria  Ec-  science  on  the  subject  But  there 
cUtiatt,  BefMHEranffdUyperlnferiorem  were  also  other  causes.  The  queen's 
SoMmiam  et  WegtphcUiamf  pt.  ii.  p.  beauty  had  faded,  and  some  diseases 
1196,  &c.  in  his  collected  works.  M.  had  rendered  her  person  less  agree- 
£.  von  V rintZy  S^ciinen  HittoricB  Ana-  able.  Political  considerations,  or  ap- 
haptitlt.  cap.  X.  xi.  xii.  p.  94.  [Jo.  prehensions  respecting  his  successor, 
Sleidan's  Comtnentarii  de  Statu  Rdig.  had  influence.  And  i^ter  these  causes 
et  RnpHhlica,  tub  Carolo  V.,  lib.  x.  had  operated  some  time,  Anne  Boleyn 
Gerdes,  MuceUunia  Gronengensis,  torn,  came  to  court,  and  the  king  was 
it  377»  &c>  ^^t  ^^'  Robertson's  charmed  with  her.  This,  though  the 
History  of  the  Reign  of  CharUs  V.,  book  last,  was  henceforth,  probably,  not  the 
T.  p.  245 — 250,  ed.  N.  York,  1829.  least  reason  for  his  final  resolution  to 
Tr.]  divorce  his  queen.     See  Hume's  Hit- 

*  [Dr.  Mosheim  errs  in  representing  Uny  of  Endand,  ch.  xxx.  vol.  iii.  p. 
Henry's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  as  286,  &c.  Burnet's  History  of  the  Re- 
the  first  and  grand  cause  of  the  king's  formation,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  at  the  begin- 
wish  to  be  divorced  from  his  queen,  ning.  2V. — Warham,  archbishop  of 
His  father  had  scrupled  the  legitimacy  Canterbury,  had  remonstrated  against 
of  the  marriage  ;  a  foreign  court  had  any  application  to  the  pope  to  legiti- 
roade  it  an  objection  to  intermarriage  mate  this  marriage,  and  Henry  himself, 
with  his  children  by  this  wife  ;  and  his  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
subjects,  very  generally,  entertained  had  made  a  formal  protest  against  i^ 
apprehensions  respecting  the  succes-  by  his  father's  desire.  When  his  fa- 
sion  to  his  crown,  from  the  same  cause,  ther  also  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  en- 
It  was  state  policy  which  first  led  to  treated  him  to  forbear  from  the  oon- 
the  marriage  ;  but  it  appears  never  to  summation  of  this  marriage.  Thus 
^ve  given  entire  satisfaction  to  any  Henry  fulfilled  his  childish  engagement 

•   %oubtlefl8  Henry  was  sincere  in     with  Catharine,  not  only  in  defiance  of 
'luring  to  have  •cruplea  of  con-     the  religions  scrnplM  geaeiftUy  ente^ 
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He  dedared,  however,  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him 
to  cc^bit  with  his  queen,  Catharine^  because  she  had  been 
married  to  his  deceased  brother,  Arthur;  and  a  marriage  with 
a  brother^s  widow  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Clement^ 
throagfa  fear  of  oflending  Charles  V.,  contrived  various  evasions, 
and  endeavoured  to  delude  and  disappoint  Henry,  He,  there- 
fore, became  impatient,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Craf^ 
mer^  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  secret  friend 
to  the  reformation  hy  Luther^  consulted  nearly  all  the  universities 
of  Europe  on  the  question  ;  and  as  most  of  them  pronounced 
marriage  with  a  brother''s  widow  to  be  unlawful,  the  king  di- 
vorced Catharine  without  the  consent  of  the  pontiff,  and  married 
Anne  Boleyn.  Henrys  defection  from  the  pontiff  soon  followed. 
For  the  king  being  declared,  by  the  lords  and  commons  of 
England,  supreme  head  of  the  British  churchy  in  the  year  1533, 
ejected  the  monks,  disposed  of  all  their  property,  and  abolished 
altogether  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  England  \ 

§  12.  This  downfall  of  the  popish  power  in  England,  how- 
ever, was  of  little  advantage  to  the  lovers  of  a  pure  religion. 
For  the  king,  though  he  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  pontiff, 
yet  retained,  for  the  most  part,  the  old  religion  ;  and  persecuted, 
and  sometimes  punished  capitally,  those  who  thought  differently 
from  himself  on  religious  subjects.     Besides,  he  understood  the 


taioed,  bat  also  of  his   own  father's 
deliberate  judgment.     Eventually,  his 

Saeen  bore  him  three  sons ;  and  one  of 
lem,  named  after  himself,  lived  six 
weeks,  but,  at  last,  all  hope  of  male 
vrogeny  from  Catharine  vanished. 
This  appears  to  have  been  felt  not  only 
as  a  bitter  disappointment,  but  also  as 
a  judicial  visitation  for  the  punishment 
of  a  connection  intrinsically  sinful. 
Henry's  conduct,  therefore,  however 
indefensible  in  many  points,  was  not  so 
much  so  in  this  as  it  is  commonly  re- 
presented.   Ed.} 

*  Besides  Gilbert  Burnet,  and  others 
who  have  composed  direct  histories  of 
the  reformation  in  England,  the  Act$o( 
this  memorable  event,  as  collected  by 
David  Wilkins,  in  his  Concilia  Ma^nce 
Britcmmkt  et  lUbemiee^  tom.  iii.  p.  424. 
&e.  should  be  consulted.  See  also 
Raynal^  Aneixhtei  HiiUniqutif  Poll- 


tiqwB,  MUitaires,  tom.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  90, 
&c.  and  the  Nouveau  Dictionnairt  Hii- 
Unique  €t  Crit.  torn.  ii.  p.  388,  article 
Bolena,  [Henry  was  never  acknow- 
ledged kead  of  ike  BritvA  church. 
Scotland  was  not  civilly  subject  to  him, 
and  neither  he,  nor  any  other  layman, 
thought  of  more  than  the  concurrence 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 
The  act  of  1533  prohibited  appeals  to 
Rome  under  penalty  of  v^  prcemunire. 
This  was  a  virtual  abrogation  of  the 
papal  authority  over  England,  its  es- 
sence lying  in  the  established  habit  of 
appealing  to  it.  The  king's  supremacy 
had  been  recognised  in  convocation, 
two  years  before,  archbishop  Warham 
having  moved  that  he  sliould  be  styled 
tupreme  kaad,  »o  far  a»iJt  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  Chritt,  and  this  motion  having 
been  carried  after  a  considerable  de- 
bate.   Ed.] 
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title  he  had  assumed,  of  mprems  head  of  the  British  church,  to 
invest  him  with  the  powers  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  so  that  he  had 
a  right  to  make  decrees  respecting  religion,  and  to  prescribe  to 
the  citizens  what  they  must  believe  and  practise.  During  his 
life,  therefore,  religion  in  England  was  coincident  with  the 
king''s  character,  that  is  uncertain  and  changeable.  Yet  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Cranmer^  who  had  the  king''s 
confidence,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  reformed  religion,  exerted 
himself  as  much  as  he  prudently  could,  and  as  the  instability  of 
the  king  and  other  difficulties  would  allow,  by  his  writings  and 
his  actions,  to  diminish  continually,  in  some  degree,  the  old 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
friends  of  Luther*. 

§  13.  After  the  pontiff ''s  first  proposed  council  was  set  aside, 
various  negotiations  for  restoring  peace  and  harmony  were  held 
between  the  emperor  and  the  protestants,  but  without  any 
determinate  and  solid  benefit,  because  the  pontiff,  by  his  legates 
and  others,  generally  disconcerted  all  their  measures.  In  the 
year  1541  the  emperor,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  pontiff, 
ordered  select  individuals  of  both  parties  to  confer  together 


*  Besides  Burnet,  see  DaxL  Neal's 
Hidory  of  the  PuriiatUf  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p. 
11,  &c.  [In  the  year  1536,  king 
Henry,  with  the  sanction  of  the  con- 
vocation, prescribed  what  doctrines 
should  be  taught  in  the  churches  ;  the 
substance  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Burnet,  Hid.  Refoniu  vol.  i.  p.  280,  &c. 
ed.  Lond.  1 825,  and  in  Neal,  1.  c.  p. 
69,  &c.  ed.  Poi-tsm.  1816.  Mr.  Neal 
remarks  upon  these  instructions : 
"  One  sees  here  the  davn  of  the  refor- 
mation :  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient 
creeds  are  made  the  standards  of  faith, 
without  the  tradition  of  the  church  or 
decrees  of  the  pope  ;  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  is  well  stated  ; 
four  of  the  seven  sacraments  are  passed 
over,  and  purgatory  is  left  doubtful. 
But  transubstantiatiun,  auricular  con- 
fession, the  worshipping  of  images  and 
saints,  still  retained."  In  the  year 
1639,  the  king  and  the  opposera  of  the 
reformation  procure<l  a  statute  to  be 
passed,  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
making  it  penal  to  speak  or  write,  at 
all,  against  any  one  of  the  six  following 
articles.  *'  Firdy  that  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  after  the  consecration, 


there  remained  no  substance  of  bread 
and  wine,  but  under  these  forms  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
present.  Secondly ,  that  communion  in 
both  kinds  was  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion to  all  persons,  by  the  law  of  Grod  ; 
but  that  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  together  in  each  of  the 
kinds.  Thirdly^  that  priests,  after  the 
order  of  priests  (after  admission  to 
orders),  might  not  marry,  by  the  law 
of  Grod.  Fourthly,  that  vows  of  chas- 
tity ought  to  be  observed,  by  the  law 
of  God.  Fifthly,  that  the  use  of  pri- 
vate masses  ought  to  be  continued  ; 
which,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  God's 
law,  so  man  received  great  benefit  by 
them.  Sixthly,  that  auricular  confes- 
sion waj9  expedient  and  necessary,  and 
ought  to  be  retained  in  the  church." 
This,  called  *'.the  bloody  statute,"  was 
enforced  during  the  residue  of  Henry's 
reign,  or  till  the  year  1547.  It  brought 
many  to  the  stake  and  to  prison  ;  and 
caused  the  reformation  to  go  back, 
rather  than  advance,  during  these  eight 
years.  See  Burnet,  1.  c.  p.  334,  &c. 
and  Neal,  L  c.  p.  ^b,  &,c.    2V.] 
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leepectiDgieligion  at  Worms.  Accordingly,  Philip  Melane- 
ikan  and  John  Eekius  held  a  discussion  during  three  days  *. 
The  discussion  was  then  transferred,  for  certain  reasons,  to  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon  of  the  same  year;  in  which  the  project  of  a 
nameless  writer,  who  stated  conditions  for  a  peace,  was  especially 
subjected  to  examination'.  But  the  protracted  deliberation 
had  no  other  effect  but  to  bring  the  parties  to  agree,  that  this 
very  difficult  subject  should  be  more  fully  examined  in  the 
future  council,  or  if  a  council  should  not  be  called,  then  in  the 
next  diet  of  Germany. 

§  14.  After  this  a  very  disturbed  state  of  things  ensued, 
which  required  the  deliberations  for  settling  religious  contro- 
versies to  be  deferred.  In  the  diet  of  Spire,  in  1542,  the  pontiff, 
by  his  legate,  renewed  his  promise  of  a  council,  and  signified 
that  it  should  be  held  at  Trent  if  that  place  was  agreeable.  The 
king  of  the  Bomans,  Ferdinand^  and  the  catholic  princes,  gave 
their  assent ;  but  the  protestants  rejected  both  the  place  and 
die  council  proposed  by  the  pontiff;  and  demanded  a  legitimate 
and  free  council,  that  is,  one  that  should  be  exempt  from  the  pre- 
scriptions and  the  authority  of  the  pontiff.  Nevertheless,  the 
pontiff,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  proceeded  to  appoint 
the  council ;  and  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  a.d.  1545,  the  emperor 
negotiated  with  the  protestants  to  bring  them  to  approve  of  the 
council  at  Trent.  But  these  negotiations  failing,  and  the  eni- 
peror  seeing  no  prospect  that  the  protestants  would  ever  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  council,  listened  to  the  advice  of  Pavi 
III.,  who  urged  a  resort  to  arms,  and,  in  conjunction  with  that 
pontine  secretly  prepared  for  war.  The  leaders  of  the  protes- 
tants, the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  took 
measures  not  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  defenceless  state,  and 
raised  forces  on  their  side '.     While  this  storm  was  gathering. 


*  See  Jo.  Andr.  Roeder's  Tnui,  de 
Cofloquio  WormatUfui,  Norimb.  1744. 
4to.  [and  Sleidan*s  Comment,  de  SUjUu 
Rdig.  et  Jieipubl,  lib.  xiii.  sub  finem. 
Tr.} 

^  See  Jo.  Erdnuum  Bicck's  Triple 
Interim  (written  in  German),  ch.  i.  p. 
1,  &c.  [Thifi  conference  was  held  m 
April  1541.  The  emperor  selected  the 
disputants:  on  the  part  of  the  cath- 
oliei^  John  Eckhis^  Julius  Pflug,  And 


George  Gropper ;  on  the  part  of  the 
protet»tants.  Ph.  Melancthon,  Martin 
Buccr,  and  John  Pistoriua.  The  author 
of  the  written  project  (called  thefirtt 
Interim),  here  read  and  discussed,  was 
supposed  to  be  Geo.  Gropper.  See 
Sleidan,  1.  c.  Robertson's  Charles  V. 
book  vi.  p.  294,  &c.  ed.  1829.     Tr.] 

•  [See  Robertson's  Hid.  of  Chariet 
V.  b.  vii.  p.  322,  &c.     Tr.] 
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Luther^  who  was  disposed  to  contend  with  prayers  and  patience, 
rather  than  with  arms,  met  a  peaceful  death  at  Eisleben,  his 
native  town,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1546*. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY'  OF  TH£  REFORMATION,  FROM  TH£  COMMENCEMENT 
OF  THE  WAR  OF  SMALCALD,  [a.  D.  1546,]  TO  THE  CONCLU- 
SION OF  A  RELIGIOUS  PEACE,  [a.  D.  1555.] 

§  I.  Commencement  of  the  war  of  Smaloald. — §  2.  The  war :  and  the  reveiBM 
of  the  protestants. — §  3.  Form  of  the  Interim. — §  4.  GommotionB  arising  from 
it — §  5.  The  council  of  Trent  resomed. — §  6.  Maurice  disconcerts  the  pUns 
of  the  emperor. — §  7*  His  war  against  the  emperor.  The  transaction  at  Pas- 
sau. — §  8.  Diet  of  Augshurg.  Religious  peace. — §  9.  The  reformation  in  Eng- 
land.—! 10.  Scotland.— §  II.  Irekmd^— §  12.  The  Netherlands.— §  IS.  Spam 
and  Italy. — §  14.  Estimate  of  the  reformation. 

§  1.  The  destruction  of  those  who  should  oppose  the  council 
of  Trent  had  been  agreed  on  between  the  emperor  and  the 
pontiff;  and  the  opening  of  the  council  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  taking  up  arms.  Accordingly,  scarcely  had  that  council 
commenced  its  deliberations,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1546, 
when  it  was  manifest,  from  various  indications,  that  an  iro- 
peritorial-papal  war  impended  over  the  protestants.  At  the 
diet  of  Batisbon,  indeed,  of  this  year,  a  new  conference  or  dis- 
pute between  the  principal  theologians  of  the  two  parties  had 
been  instituted :  but  its  progress  and  issue  clearly  showed 
that  the  cause  was  to  be  decided  not  by  arguments  but  by 
arms.  The  fathers  at  Trent  passed  their  first  decrees ;  which 
the  protestants  again  firmly  rejected  at  the  diet  of  Batisbon : 
and  soon  after  the  emperor  proscribed  the  protestant  leaders, 
and  began  to  assemble  an  army  against  them. 

§  2.  The  Saxon  and  Hessian  princes  led  their  forces  into 
Bavaria  to  meet  the  emperor ;  and  they  cannonaded  his  camp 
at   Ingolstadt.     A   battle   was  expected  to  ensue.     But  as 

•  [See  Bower*s  Life  o/Luthgrf  chi^.  L     TV.] 
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Mauric0^  duke  of  Saxony,  who  coveted  the  riches  and  the  high 
rank  of  his  uncle,  John  Frederic^  and  was  seduced  by  the  pro- 
mises of  the  emperor,  now  invaded  the  Saxon  territories ;  as 
the  confederates  of  Smalcald  were  not  harmonious  in  their 
views ;  and  as  the  money  promised  them  from  France  did  not 
arrive,  the  protestant  army  was  broken  up,  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  returned  home.  The  emperor  pursued  him  by  forced 
marches,  and  fell  upon  him  unawares,  and  betrayed  probably 
by  his  friends,  near  Miihlberg,  on  the  Elbe,  the  24th  of  April, 
1547,  and,  alter  an  unsuccessful  battle,  took  him  prisoner.  The 
other  protestant  prince,  Philip  of  Hesse,  by  advice  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Maurice^  and  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  emperor ;  expecting,  according 
to  the  emperor^s  promise,  to  be  forgiven  and  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  But  he  was,  however,  kept  a  prisoner :  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  emperor  violated  his  promise  in  this  instance  ; 
and  deluded  the  Hessian  prince  by  the  ambiguity  of  some 
G^inan  words.  But  this  part  of  the  history  has  not  yet  been 
so  investigated  as  to  makeTe  imprisonment  of  the  la^dgmve, 
and  the  grounds  of  it,  altogether  clear '. 

§  3.  After  this  victory,  the  cause  of  the  protestants  ap- 
peared irrecoverably  ruined,  and  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
triumphant.  In  the  diet  held  soon  after  at  Augsburg,  (and 
which  was  surrounded  by  troops,)  the  emperor  demanded  of 
the  protestants  to  submit  the  decision  of  the  religious  con- 
troversy to  the  council  of  Trent.  The  greater  part  consented, 
and,  in  particular,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had  received  from 
Charles  the  electoral  dignity,  of  which,  together  with  a  part  of 
his  territories,  John  Frederic  had  been  deprived,  and  who  also 
was  extremely  solicitous  for  the  liberation  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  But  the  emperor  lost  the  benefit  of 
this  assent  to  the  council  of  Trent.  For,  upon  a  rumour  that 
the  pestilence  had  appeared  at  Trent,  a  great  part  of  the  fathers 

1  Bcsidefl  the  accounts  of  the  com-  Sleidan's  Comment,  de  Statu  Rdtg.  et 

mon  historians,  Benj.  Groech  has  well  ReipuU,  lib.   xviii.  and  the  very  full 

described  all  these  transactions,  in  his  history  of  this  war,   in   Robertson's 

Vertheidigung  der  Evangeliaeken  Kircke  Hid,  of  CharUt  V.  book  viii.  p.  338, 

gegeu  GUt/r.  Arnold,  p.  29,  Ac.     [See  &c.  and  book  ix.  p.  360,  &c.     fr.] 
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retired  to  Bologna;  and  thus  the  council  was  broken  up*. 
Nor  could  the  emperor  prevail  with  the  pope  to  re-assemble 
the  council  without  delay.  As  the  prospect  of  a  council  was 
now  more  distant,  the  emperor  deemed  it  necessary,  in  the 
interim^  to  adopt  some  project  which  might  preserve  the  peace 
in  regard  to  religion  until  the  council  should  assemble.  Hence 
he  caused  a  paper  to  be  drawn  up  by  Julius  Pflug^  bishop  of 
Naumburg,  Michad  Sidonius^  a  papist,  and  John  Agri4x>la  of 
Eisleben  ;  which  should  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  worship  to 
the  professors  of  both  the  old  religion  and  the  new  until  the 
meeting  of  the  council :  and  this  paper,  because  it  had  not  the 
force  of  a  permanent  law,  was  conmionly  called  the  Interim '. 
§  4.  This  paper,  called  the  Interim^  though  very  favourable 
to  the  papal  cause,  was  e  .  ually  displeasing  to  the  pontiff  and 
to  the  professors  of  the  true  or  Lutheran  religion.  When  the 
emperor  communicated  it  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  the  elector 
of  Mayence,  without  taking  the  sense  of  the  members,  rose, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  assented  to  it.     Most  of  the 


*  [The  report  of  a  pestilence  wis 
a  mere  pretence.  The  pope,  Paul  III. 
was  equally  jealous  of  the  council, 
m-hich  had  not  been  disposed  in  all 
renpects  to  euvem  itself  by  his  prescrip- 
tion, and  of  the  gniwing  power  of  the 
emperor,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
ftirther  increase*!  by  the  counciL  He 
indeed  hated  the  protectants  ;  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  emperor,  under 
colour  of  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the 
council*  acquire  a  more  absolute  autho- 
rity over  Germany.  He  had  already 
withdrawn  his  tnx>p8  from  the  imperial 
army  ;  and  he  m>w  wished  to  see  the 
council  dis|H>rsed.  The  Spanish  mem- 
bers op)Hised  him  ;  but  he  found  means 
to  pn»>*ail.    iSoW.] 

'  See  Jo.  Erdm.  Bieck*s  Thrt^ffoMfka 
/ii/4TiM,Leip.l7*l>  8vo.  Jac.  Ostander^ 
UiMvrut  Eai^*,  cent,  xvi.  lib.  ii.  c^  68. 
p.  4:^5.  and  others.  Respecting  the 
authors  and  the  etlitionsof  the  /h/^m, 
siH'a  di»t|uisition  inthe/)asi.^i^  BihiHy- 
fAdt,  vol.  V.  p.  I,  &c,  and  vt>l.  vi.  p. 
lBA«&c.  [The  Imtrrim  uvkv  be  seen, 
at  Urgx^,  in  GoldastV  dmsiUmim^ma* 
Jm^Knal^t^tKWi,  i.  p.  518,  j&c.  also  in  Le 
Fevw's  continuation  of  Fleur>'s  EceU- 


$ia$t,  EfUtonf,  lib.  cxIy.  §  21—23.  Latin, 
by  R.  P.  Alexander,  vol.  xxxix.  p. 
540—586.  See  also  Schroeckh's  Kir- 
ck^mge»ek.  seit  der  Reformat,  vol.  i.  p. 
674,  &c.  Robertson's  Hiti,  of  CkaHa 
V.  book  ix.  p.  377,  Ac  The  Interim 
consisted  of  26  articles,  draw  up  with 
great  care,  and  in  a  very  conciliatory 
spirit.  On  most  doctrinal  points,  such 
as  iiian*s  primitive  rectitude,  apostasy, 
original  sin,  redemption  by  Christ, 
necessity  of  divine  grace,  human  merit, 
&c  it  adopted,  very  much,  scriptural 
views  and  language  ;  and  might  have 
been  assented  to  by  the  protestants, 
without  sacrificing,  perhaps,  any  fimda; 
mental  truths.  J3ut  it  retained  the 
mass,  all  the  seven  sacraments,  the 
hierarchy,  the  traditions,  the  ceremo- 
nies, in  short  the  whole  exterior  of  the 
catholic  establishment  and  worship, 
with  the  sole  exceptions  of  tolerating 
the  marriage  of  the  cler^,  and  com- 
munion in  both  kinds.  Yet  it  limited 
the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  and  so 
e3uunined  the  grounds  and  uses  of  the 
R^Hnish  rites,  as  to  make  them  the 
kasi  offensive  possible.     TrJ\ 
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princee,  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  acquiesced.  Those  who 
opposed  it,  were,  for  the  most  part,  compelled  by  the  power 
and  arms  of  the  emperor  to  submit :  and  the  calamities  and 
oppressions  which  followed  in  Germany  are  almost  indescriba- 
Ue.  Maurice^  elector  of  Saxony,  who  occupied  middle  ground 
between  those  who  approved  and  those  who  rejected  the 
Interim^  held,  in  the  year  1548,  several  consultations  at  I/cipsic 
and  other  places  with  his  theologians  and  principal  men,  of 
whom  Philip  Mdancthon  was  most  distinguished,  that  he 
might  determine  what  course  to  pursue.  The  result  of  the 
protracted  deUberation  was,  that  Melancthan^  (whom  the  other 
theologians  followed,)  partly  from  fear  of  the  emperor,  and 
partly  from  condescension  to  his  sovereign,  decided  that  the 
whole  instrument  called  the  Interim  could  by  no  means  be 
admitted ;  but  that  there  was  no  impediment  to  receiving  and 
approving  it  so  fiur  as  it  concerned  things  not  essential  in  reli- 
gion, or  things  indijireni  (adiaphoris).  This  decision  gave 
rise  to  the  AdiaphorisHc  controversy  among  the  Lutherans; 
which  will  be  described  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion  of 
Luther  was  in  imminent  peril :  and  had  the  pontiff  and  the 
emperor  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  good  fortune, 
they  might,  doubtless,  have  either  totally  crushed  the  Lutheran 
church,  or  depressed  it  greatly  and  brought  it  into  embarrass- 
ment. 

§  5.  In  the  midst  of  these  contests,  Julius  III.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Paul  III.  in  the  government  of  the  Bomish  church, 
A.  D.  J  550,  being  overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor, 
consented  to  revive  the  council  of  Trent.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  he  again  sur- 
rounded with  his  troops,  conferred  with  the  princes  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  council.  The  major  part  agi*eed  that  the 
council  ought  to  go  on  :  and  Mauri^^  elector  of  Saxony,  con- 
sented, yet  only  on  certain  conditions  \     At  the  close  of  the 

*  [The8«  conditions  were,  that  the  himself  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

council  should  rescind  all  its  past  acts,  council,  and  should  not  have  the  prcsi- 

and  begin  anew  ;  that  the  divines  of  dency  of  it ;  and  that  he  should  release 

the   Auesburg  confession  should  not  the  bishops  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 

only  be  heard,  but  have  the  right  of  to  him,  so  that  they  might  give  theii 

voting  ;  that  the  pontiff  should  place  opinions  freely.      The  assent    under 

VOL.  111.  M 
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diet,  therefore,  a.  d.  1551,  the  emperor  directed  all  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  comicil,  and  promised  to  use  his  endeavours 
that  every  thing  should  there  be  done  in  a  religious  and  christ- 
ian manner,  and  without  passion.  Hence  confesnons  of  faith, 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  council,  were  drawn  up ;  one  in  Saxony, 
by  Metancthon^  and  another  at  Wiirtembei^,  hy  John  Br&ntitu. 
Besides  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke,  some  of  the  theologians 
of  Wiirtemberg  also  repaired  to  Trent.  But  the  Saxons,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  MeUxncthon^  though  they  set  out,  ad- 
vanced no  farther  than  Nurembei^ :  for  their  sovereign,  [the 
elector  Maurice^']  only  made  a  show  of  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  emperor ;  while  he  was  really  designing  to  subject  Charles 
to  his  own  pleasure. 

§  6.  What  plans  and  purposes  Charles  V.  was  pursuing, 
amidst  these  commotions  in  Germany,  will  appear  if  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  compare  the  different 
parts  of  his  conduct.  The  emperor  relying  more  than  pru- 
dence would  dictate  upon  his  own  powers  and  good  fortune, 
wished  to  make  these  disquietudes,  arising  out  of  religion, 
subservient  to  the  enlargement  and  establislmient  of  his  power 
in  Grermany,  and  the  diminution  of  the  resources  and  the 
rights  of  the  princes.  Moreover,  as  he  had  in  like  manner 
long  wished  to  see  the  authority  and  dominion  of  the  Roman 
ponti£&  diminished,  and  confined  within  some  definite  limits, 
so  that  they  might  no  longer  interrupt  the  progress  of  his 
designs ;  he  hoped,  by  means  of  the  council,  this  wish  might 
be  realized ;  since,  by  means  of  the  councils  formerly  held  at 
Constance  and  Basil,  a  check  was  laid  upon  the  exorbitant 
lust  of  power  in  the  Bomish  bishops.  For  he  had  no  doubts, 
that  by  means  of  his  ambassadors  and  bishops,  those  of  Spain 
and  Grermany,  and  others,  he  should  be  able  so  to  control  the 
deliberations  of  the  council,  that  all  its  decrees  and  acts  would 
be  conformable  to  his  plans  and  wishes  *.  But  all  these  ex- 
pectations and  designs  were  frustrated  by  that  very  Maurice^ 


these  conditions,  was  read  before  the  576.  ed.  1556.     Tr.] 

diet,  and  request  made,  that  it  might  *  [This  is  clearly  and  tatiBfaetcnily 

be  entered  entire,  upon  the  joumjus  :  shown,  in  Robertson'sHMtorjf  ofCharia 

but  this  request  was  refused.      See  V.  vol.  iiL  p.  58,  307*    8eU.} 
Sleidan's  CommetU,  &c.  lib.  xxii.  fol. 
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by  whose  assistance  principally  Charles  had  been  aUe  to  break 
down  the  power  of  the  protestants. 

§  7.  Long  had  Maurice  in  vain  solicited  for  the  liberation  of 
his  £Ettiier-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse ;  and  long  had  the  greatest 
princes  of  Germany  and  Europe  importunately  petitioned  the 
empenHT  to  set  at  liberty  both  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the 
reo^it  elector  of  Saxony.  When,  therefore,  Maurice  perceived 
that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  Charles  had  hostile  designs 
upon  the  liberties  of  Germany,  he  entered  into  an  alliaace  with 
the  king  of  France  and  with  certain  German  princes  for  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Germanic  nation ;  and  in  the  year  1652, 
led  forth  a  well  appointed  army  against  the  emperor.  And  he 
conducted  the  business  with  such  celerity  and  vigour,  that  he 
was  near  to  falling  upon  Charles  unawares,  and  in  a  state  of 
security  at  Inspruck.  This  sudden  storm  so  terrified  Charles^ 
that  he  appeared  quite  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms  of  peace ; 
and  soon  alter,  at  Passau,  he  not  only  gave  present  tranquillity 
to  the  protestants,  but  promised  to  assemble  a  diet  within  six 
months,  at  which  the  long  protracted  religious  contests  should 
be  settled  perfectly.  Thus  the  very  man  who  had  given  a 
severer  blow  perhaps  than  any  other  to  the  protestant  cause, 
was  the  man  to  establish  and  give  triumph  to  that  cause  when 
it  was  nearly  given  up  and  abandoned.  Yet  Maurice  did  not 
live  to  see  the  result  of  his  undertaking  !  for  the  next  year  he 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  at  Sivershausen*. 


*  [Maiirice  was,  all  his  life,  a  pro- 
testant at  heart.  But  he  was  selfish, 
ambitioiiSy  and  ongratefuL  His  base 
attack  upon  the  dominions  of  his  ancle, 
John  Frederic,  daring  the  war  of 
SnuUcald,  was  the  chief  caase  of  the 
anhappy  termination  of  that  war,  and 
of  all  the  calamities  endared  by  the 
protestants  from  the  year  1548,  to 
1552.  Daring  this  period,  he  took  sides 
with  the  emperor,  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  an  increase  of  territory,  and 
the  rank  of  an  elector.  Yet  he  did 
not  abandon  the  protestant  religion, 
nor  so  enforce  the  Interim  as  to  restrain 
the  exercise  of  that  religion  among  his 
subjects.  He  probably  had  been  do- 
ceiTed  by  the  emperor's  hollow  promises 
not  to  injure  the  cause  of  protestantism. 
When  be  perceived  thisy  and  also  dis- 


covered the  emperor's  designs  to  over- 
throw the  liberties  of  Germany,  he 
was  mortified,  stung  by  his  conscience, 
and  roused  to  indignation.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  bring  down  the 
power  of  the  emperor,  and  to  rescue 
both  the  protestant  religion,  and  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  from  oppres- 
sion. See  Robertson's  Hittory  ofVnarUt 
V,  book  X.  p.  285,  &c.  310,  344,  401, 
&c.  ed.  New- York,  1829.  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
The  treaty  of  Passau,  between  the 
emperor  and  Maurice,  August  2nd, 
1552,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  German  protestant  church. 
''Its  chief  articles  were.  That  before 
the  12th  of  August,  the  confederates 
shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and  disband 
their  forces  ;  tliat  on  or  before  that  day, 
the  bmdgrave  shall  be  set  at  liberty, 
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§  8.  The  diet  which  the  emperor  promised  at  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Passau,  could  not  be  assembled,  on  account  of  commo- 
tions that  arose  in  Grermany  and  other  impediments,  until  the 
year  1555.  But  in  this  year,  at  Augsburg,  and  in  presence  of 
Ferdinand^  the  emperor''s  brother,  that  memorable  convention 
was  held,  which  gave  to  the  protestants,  after  so  much  slaughter 
and  so  many  calamities  and  conflicts,  that  Arm  and  stable  reliffiaus 
peace  which  they  still  enjoy.  For  on  the  25th  of  September, 
after  various  discussions,  all  those  who  had  embraced  the 
Augsburg  Confession  were  pronounced  free  and  exempt  from 
all  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff  and  the  bishops  ;  and  were  bidden 
to  live  securely  under  their  own  laws  and  regulations ;  and 
liberty  was  given  to  all  Grermans  to  follow  which  of  the  two 
religions  they  pleased ;  and  lastly,  all  those  were  declared  to 
be  public  enemies  of  Germany,  who  should  presume  to  make 
war  upon  others,  or  to  molest  them,  on  the  ground  of  their 
religion'.     Nothing  scarcely  could  more  clearly  demonstrate 


and  be  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  castle 
of  Rheinfels  ;  that  a  diet  shall  be  held 
within  six  months,  in  order  to  deliberate 
(M)nceming  the  most  proper  and  effec- 
tual  method    of  preventing   for    the 
future   all    disputes    and    dissensions 
about  religion  ;  That  in  the  meantime, 
neither  the  emperor,  nor  any  other 
prince,  shall,  upon  any  pretext  what- 
ever, offer  any  injury  or  violence  to 
such   as  adhere  to  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  but  allow  them  to  enjoy  the 
free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their 
religion  ;  That,  in  return,  the  protes- 
tants shall  not  molest  the  catholics, 
either  in  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  or  in  performing  their 
religious  ceremonies  ;  That  the  impe- 
rial chamber  shall  administer  justice 
impartially  to  persons  of  both  parties ; 
and  protestants  be  admitted  indiscri- 
minately with   the   catholics  to  sit  as 
judges  in  that  court  ;  that  if  the  next 
diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate 
the  disputes  with  regard  to  religion, 
the  stipulations  in  the  present  treaty 
in  behalf  of  the  protestants,  shall  con- 
tinue for  ever  in  full  power  and  vigour; 
That  none  of  the  confederates  shall  be 
liable  to  any  action,  on  account  of  what 
had  happened  during  the  course  of  the 
war  ;  That  the  consideration  of  those 


encroachments  which  had  been  made, 
as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  con- 
stitution and  liberties  of  the  empire, 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  apprcMiching 
diet ;  That  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
shall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty, 
provided  he  shall  accede  to  it,  and 
disband  his  forces,  before  the  12th  of 
August."  Robertson's  ChaHtt  K.,  L 
c.  414,  &c.  See  also  Sleidan's  Comfnent, 
&c.  lib.  xxiv.  fol.  661.     Tr.] 

'  See  Jo.  Schilter's  tract,  Ik  Pace 
BdiaioMy  published  in  1700.  4to. 
Chnstoph.  Lehmann's  Ada  PuUiea  et 
Oriffifudia  (f€  Pace  Itdig%o$a,  Francf. 
1707-  fol.  [The  compact  entitled  the 
religious  peace,  as  extracted  fiom  the 
acts  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg  of  Sept. 
25, 1555,  may  be  seen  at  large  in  B.  G. 
Struve*s  ( ^orptu  Jurit  PuJUici  Acadrmi' 
cum,  ed.  2nd,  Jena,  1734.  p.  169 — 214. 
It  embraces  22  articles  ;  and  is  found- 
ed on  the  treaty  of  Passau,  described 
in  the  preceding  note.  It  places  the  be- 
lievers in  the  Augsburg  confession  and 
the  catholics,  on  the  same  eround,  as 
citizens,  and  as  members  of  the  empire; 
and  forbids  all  molestation  of  the  one 
class  by  the  other  ;  forbids  proselyting, 
but  allows  voluntarytransition  from  one 
religion  to  the  other.  Yet  beneficed 
catholics,  if  they  turned  protestants. 
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the  superstition,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness  of  that  age,  and 
consequently,  the  necessity  that  existed  for  a  reformation  in 
the  prevalent  views  of  religion  and  things  sacred,  than  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  Grermans  needed  to  be  instructed  by  so  many 
writings,  controversies,  and  wars,  before  they  could  assent  to 
regulations  so  equitable  and  so  consonant  to  reason  and  the 
holy  scriptures. 

§  9.  While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Germany,  the 
English  were  deploring  the  very  near  extinction  of  the  light  of 
pure  religion ;  and,  witnessing  the  continual  persecution  of 
their  countrymen,  they  esteemed  those  Germans  happy  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Bomish  tyranny.  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
vices  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  died  in 
the  year  1547.  His  son  and  successor,  Edward  VL,  a  child 
in  years,  but  mature  in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  viilue,  having 
collected  around  him  learned  men  from  every  quarter,  and  par- 
ticulariy  some  from  Germany,  of  the  mildest  character,  as 
Martin  Bacer^  and  Patd  Fagius^  ordered  the  kingdom  to  be 
puiged  entirely  of  the  popish  fictions,  and  a  better  religion  to 
be  publicly  taught.  But  he  was  removed  by  death  in  1553,  to 
the  inmiense  grief  of  his  subjects.  His  sister  Mary^  daughter 
of  that  Catharine  whom  Henry  yW\,  had  divorced,  was  heiress 
of  the  kingdom ;  a  woman  bigottedly  devoted  to  the  religion 
of  her  ancestors,  and  governed  by  her  passions,  she  again 
obtruded  the  catholic  religion  upon  the  Britons ;  nor  did  she 


were  to  loee  their  benefices.  All 
other  denominations  of  christians,  ex- 
cept catholics  and  Lutherans,  are 
expressly  excluded  from  the  privileges 
of  this  compact.  (Art.  IV.  **Attamen 
cstcri  omnes,  qui  alteri  prsenomina- 
tarum  harum  binarum  Religionum  non 
sint  adheerentes,  sub  hac  pace,  nan 
wmprtkewn^ted  plarufMltui  et$e  d^iefU,**) 
The  ZwtngllanMf  CaltiniMs,  or  Reformed, 
were  therefore  left  in  the  same  state  as 
before.  The  treaty  still  contemplated 
a  more  full  adjustment  of  all  points  of 
controversy,  in  a  general  or  national 
council,  or  in  a  future  diet ;  yet  it  con- 
tained an  express  stipulation,  that  the 
principles  here  settled,  should  remain 
inviolate  for  ever.  In  the  imi>crial 
cities,  and  wherever  the  professors  of 


both  religions  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
equal  religious  liberty,  they  were  to 
continue  to  enjoy  the  »ame. — The  pope 
was  exceedingly  displeased  with  this 
peace  ;  and  tried  to  persuade  the  em- 
peror to  renounce  it,  promising  to 
absolve  him  from  his  oath.  But  the 
emperor  would  not  consent.  Yet  the 
catholics  were  never  satisfied  with  it. 
And  some  ambiguities  in  the  language 
of  it,  and  some  of  its  odious  provisions, 
such  as  excluding  all  but  Lutherans 
and  catholics  from  a  participation  in  it, 
and  subjecting  beneficed  catholics  to 
the  loss  of  their  livings,  if  they  became 
Lutherans,  led  on  to  contention,  and 
at  last  produced,  in  the  next  century, 
the  thirty  years*  war,  which  nearly 
ruined  Germany.     TrJ\ 
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hentate  to  pot  to  the  most  crud  death  great  nmnbers  of  such 
as  resisted ;  and  eyen  poiBons  of  the  highest  rank,  among 
whom  Thomas  Cranmer^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  author 
of  the  recent  prostratkm  of  the  papal  power  in  England,  stood 
OQnq)icuou8.  But  the  death  of  the  queen,  who  departed 
without  issue,  in  1558,  put  an  end  to  this  BC&ae  of  rage.  For 
her  successor  on  the  British  throne,  Elizabetk,  a  woman  of 
masculine  resolution  and  sagadty,  rescued  her  country  entirely 
from  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  and  established  that  form  of 
rdigion  and  worship  which  still  {nrevailB  in  EIngland.  This  is 
di£R3rent  from  tiiat  form  which  the  counsdlors  of  Edward  had 
devised,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  usages  and  institutions  of 
the  pre\ious  times ;  yet  it  is  very  br  removed  from  that  which 
is  held  sacred  at  Rome. 

§  10.  Into  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scothmd,  the 
elements  of  a  purer  religion  were  early  introduced  by  certain 
young  noblemen  who  had  resided  in  Germany.  But  the  papal 
power,  supported  by  inhuman  laws  and  penalties,  for  many 
years  prevented  it  from  taking  firm  root.  The  principal 
author  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Romish  dominion  over 
Scotland,  was  John  Knox^  a  disciple  of  Calvin^  a  man  of 
doquence,  and  of  a  bold  and  fearless  character.  Proceeding 
from  Geneva  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1559,  he  in  a  short  time 
so  roused  up  the  people,  by  his  discourses,  that  the  majority 
of  them  abandoned  the  institutions  of  their  fathers,  and  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  the  Romish  religion.  From  that  time 
onward,  the  Scots  have  pertinaciously  held  to  that  form  of 
religion  and  discipline  which  was  established  at  Greneva  under 
the  auspices  of  John  Calvin^  Knox's  preceptor ;  nor  could  any 
considerations  afterwards  induce  them  to  adopt  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions  and  forms  of  worship  of  the  English. 

§  11.  In  Ireland  the  reformation  was  exposed  to  the  same 
fluctuations  and  fortunes  as  in  England.  When  Henry  VIII., 
upon  the  abrogation  of  the  pontifical  power,  was  dedaied 
w/preme  head  of  the  English  churchy  George  Brown^  an  English 
Augustinian  monk,  whom  the  king,  in  1535,  had  created  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  proceeded  to  purge  the  churches  of  his  pro- 
vince of  their  images,  relics,  and  superstitious  rites ;  and  he 
exerted  such  influence,  that  the  king'^s  supremmcyy  (by  which 
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was  meftnt  the  royal  power  over  the  church,)  was  acknow- 
ledged abo  in  Ireland.  And  hence  the  kmg  soon  after  ex- 
pelled the  monks  from  Ireland  and  destroyed  their  houses. 
Under  Edward  VI.  the  reformation  in  Ireland  continued  to 
be  urged  forward  by  the  same  archbishop.  But  Mary^  the 
sister  of  Edward^  persecuted  with  fire  and  sword  those  who 
embraced  the  reformed  religion  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Br^non  and  the  other  bishops  who  favoured  the  re- 
formation were  deprived  of  their  offices.  Under  Elizabetk^ 
however,  every  thing  was  restored;  and  the  Irish  adopted 
the  fimn  of  religion  and  discipline  which  was  established  in 
England*. 


*  See  the  Life  tf  George  Br^twm,  late 
Arehbiflhop  of  Dublin,  London,  1681. 
4feo.  and  which  is  reprinted  in  the 
eoUeetioii,  oOled  the  Uadeycm  Miaod- 
kmWf  ToL  ▼.  Lend.  1745. 4to.  No.  Ixxiii. 
[The  reformed  religion  never  has  had 
the  assent  d  the  Insh  people  at  large. 
Heniy  VIII.  attempted  little  more, 
than  to  establish  his  supremacy  over 
the  ehoTch  of  Ireland.  And  though 
he  sacceeded  in  procuring  a  major  vote 
in  the  Irish  parliament  for  it,  the 
people  and  the  clergy,  very  generaUy, 
never  would  admit  it.  He  suppressed 
the  monasteries,  and  confiscated  their 
funds ;  but  this  did  not  suppress  popery. 
Queen  Mary,  easily,  and  at  once,  re- 
stored every  thing  in  that  country, 
except  the  confiscated  property.  She 
deprived  archbishop  Brown,  in  1554  ; 
but  did  not  attempt  to  persecute  ^  wkk 
Jife  amd  wword^  the  handful  of  protest- 
ants  in  that  country,  until  near  the 
eloee  of  her  reign,  when  she  sent  over 
Dr.  Cole,  with  a  commission  for  that 
purpose.  His  conmussion,  however, 
was  stolen  from  him  on  the  way  ;  and 
be  had  to  return  to  England  for  another. 
But  before  he  reached  Ireland  a  second 
time,  the  queen  died,  and  he  could  not 
proceed  to  his  bloody  work.  Queen 
£liakbeth  caused  herself  to  be  pro- 
claimed head  of  the  church  in  Ireland; 
and  undertook  to  inforce  every  where 
the  protestant  doctrines  and  worship. 
Bat  without  success.  The  recusant 
clergy,  indeed,  lost  their  livings  ;  and 
some  protestant  clergymen  were  intro- 
duced into  the  ooontry.  But  the  people 


at  large  would  not  attend  the  protest- 
ant worship.  Thus,  while  protestantism 
was  the  only  established  religion,  and 
the  onlv  one  legally  tolerated,  it  waa 
followed  by  few,  except  the  officers  of 
government,  and  such  English  families 
as  removed  to  Ireland  to  enjoy  the 
estates  they  acquired  there.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  many  Presbyterians 
from  Scotland,  settled  in  the  north  of 
Ireland;  and  Englif^  Puritans  also 
took  refuge  there.  Thus  the  protestant 
population  became  considerably  in- 
creased. But  still  the  pure  Irishmen, 
as  well  as  the  descenolants  of  those 
English  who  settled  in  Ireland  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  together  constituting 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
catholic  religion.  During  the  two  last 
centuries,  the  protestant  population, 
and  particularly  the  dissenting  portion 
of  it,  has  been  considerably  increased; 
vet  the  catholic  population  has  also 
mcreased ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  there 
have  been  more  conversions  from  the 

?rotestant  to  the  catholic  faith  in 
reland,  during  the  period,  than  con- 
versions from  the  catholic  faith  to  the 
protestant.  Thus  Ireland  is  still  a 
catholic  country,  if  we  regard  the 
population  ;  though  protestant,  and  of 
the  church  of  England,  if  we  regard 
only  the  religious  establishments  of  the 
country.  Tr.]  At  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  archbishops  of 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  with  the 
bishops  of  Ferns,  Limerick,  Cork« 
Waterford,  and  KilhUoe,  conformed. 
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BOOK    IV. CEXTUEY   XVI. 


[sect.  I. 


§  1 2.  Soon  after  the  Scots,  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
now  called  the  United  Netherlands^  [or  the  Dutch^l  revolted  en- 
tirely from  the  Roman  pontiff.  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  very 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Bomish  religion  among  a  people  so 
attached  to  liberty,  determined  to  restrain  the  Belgians,  and 
secure  their  allegiance  to  the  pontiff^  by  creating  an  additional 
number  of  bishops,  by  establishing  among  them  the  iniquitous 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  by  other  hard  and  insupport- 
able laws.  But  this  excessive  care  to  preserve  the  old  religion, 
instead  of  securing  it  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed, 
occasioned  its  total  overthrow.  In  the  year  1566,  the  nobility 
combined  together,  and  remonstrated  strongly  against  these 
new  edicts ;  and  meeting  with  repulse  and  contempt,  they,  in 
conjunction  with  the  people,  openly  trampled  upon  the  things 
held  sacred  by  the  Bomanists '.  As  the  duke  of  Alva,  who 
was  sent  from  Spain  with  forces  for  that  purpose,  endeavoured 
to  suppress  these  commotions,  with  unparalleled  cruelty,  and 
with  innumerable  slaughters,  that  furious  civil  war  was  pro- 
duced, to  which  the  very  powerful  republic  of  the  seven  United 
Provinces  of  Belgium  owes  its  origin.  This  republic,  rescued 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  by  its  leader,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  William  of  Nassau,  with  the  aid  of  Elizabeth^  queen 
of  England,  and  of  the  king  of  France,  adopted,  in  the  year 
1573,  the  doctrines,  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  the 
worship  of  the  Swiss ;  yet  gave  to  all  the  citizens  entire  liberty 


(Ebrington's  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Enpland  truly  ordained.  Dubl.  1808. 
p.  64.)  This  conformity  had  not,  how- 
ever, any  lasting,  or  perhaps,  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  country.  Little, 
or  none,  could,  in  fact,  be  expected,  on 
account  of  its  unsettled  state.  The 
emigrations,  however,  from  Britain, 
especially  from  Scotland,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  have  given  very  much 
of  a  protestant  face  to  the  province 
of  Ulster,  which  is  the  principal  seat 
of  Irish  wealth,  civilization,  industry, 
and  intelligence.  In  the  other  pro- 
vinces, the  landed  property  is  almost 
exclusively  in  protestant  hands  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  adds  venom  to  the 
Romish  bigotry  of  the  peasantry.  The 
gentry  are  not  merely  hated  as  heretics. 


They  are  hated  really  much  more,  aB 
holders  of  estates  unjustly  forfeited,  as 
is  alleged,  by  the  ancestors  of  Roman- 
ists, now  plunged  in  poverty,  by  means 
of  that  very  forfeiture.  They,  with  all  of 
their  communion,  are  therefore,  much 
in  the  condition  of  the  Moor»,  when 
keeping  at  Granada,  the  rest  of  Spain 
at  bay.  Religious  antipathies  are 
exasperated  by  mterested  views.  Ed,] 
*  [Dr.  Maclaine  justly  remarks,  that 
^Dr.  Mosheim  here  seems  to  distin- 
guish too  little  between  the  spirit  of 
tiie  nobility  and  that  of  the  multitude. 
Nothing  was  more  temverate  and  decent 
than  the  conduct  of  ttie  former ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  tumuUuout  and 
irregular  than  the  behaviour  of  the 
latter."    2V.] 
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of  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  provided  they  attempted  no- 
thing against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  community  \ 

§  13.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the  reformed  religion  made  great 
progress  soon  after  the  first  conflicts  between  Luther  and  the 


'  The  nobld  work  of  Gerhard  Brand, 
entitled  a  Hidory  of  the  EefomuUum 
M  tU  NfikeriaMd$j  written  in  Dutch, 
and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1677)  &c. 
in  lY.  Tol.  4to.  is  especially  to  be  con- 
salted.  [The  first  volume  is  properly 
the  history  of  the  reformation,  coming 
down  to  the  year  1600  ;  the  other 
▼ohmiee  contain  the  history  of  the  Ar- 
miniAn  controTcrsy,  and  the  events  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  a 
tnmslated  abridgment  of  Brand,  both 
in  French  and  English,  which  gives 
a  good  condensed  account.  See  also 
Gerdes  Hiatoria  Etangelii  RenorcUiy 
torn.  iii.  p.  1,  &c.  and  Schrocckh*8 
Kirckengack,  $eU  der  Beform,  vol.  ii.  p. 
948<-434.— PhiUp  II.,  kine  of  Spain, 
determined  to  purge  the  Netherlands 
of  heretics  ;  and  for  this  purpose  in- 
creased the  number  of  bishops,  from 
four,  to  fimrteen  ;  enacted  severe  laws 
against  heretics ;  and  determined  to 
introduce  the  inquisition  into  the 
country.  These  measures  were  gene- 
rally offensive ;  and  to  the  catholics, 
nearly  as  much  so  as  to  the  protestants. 
In  1566,  most  of  the  nobles,  though 
generally  catholics,  entered  into  an 
association,  to  protect  and  defend  the 
liberties  Cff  the  country.  The  protest- 
ant8,now  100,000  in  number,  petitioned 
the  king  for  toleration  ;  nid  though 
treated  with  contempt,  they  ventured 
to  h<^d  their  meetings  for  worship, 
M>enly,  instead  of  meeting  in  private. 
They  had  now  50  or  60  places  of 
meeting  in  Flanders,  attended  by 
60/)00  persons.  Similar  meetings 
were  opened  in  Artois,  Brabant, 
Holland,  Utrecht,  Seeland,  Geldras, 
Friesland,  &.c  Attempts  being  made 
by  the  government  to  disperse  their 
assemblies  by  force  ;  they  went  armed 
to  their  places  of  worship.  The  same 
year  the  rabble,  first  in  Flanders,  and 
afterwards  in  the  other  provinces, 
broke  into  the  churches,  and  destroyed 
the  images,  pictures,  crosses,  &.c. 
Philip  subsidized  13,000  German 
troops,  to  support  the  government. 
Many  of  the  rebellious  catholics  volun- 


tarily submitted  ;  and  the  protestants 
were  reduced  to  great  straits.  Many 
were  put  to  death  ;  and  many  fled  the 
countr}'.  The  association  of  the  nobles 
melted  away.  In  1607,  the  Netherlands 
were  truly  a  conquered  country.  But 
Philip,  not  yet  satisfied,  determined  to 
punish  his  subjects  still  more  ;  and 
therefore  sent  the  duke  of  Alva,  with 
an  army  of  Spaniards  and  Italians,  to 
chastize  the  country.  But  severity 
only  increased  the  number  of  protest- 
ants, and  drove  the  people  to  despe- 
ration. In  1568,  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  assembled  an  army  of  refuffees, 
and  attacked  the  country,  without 
success.  In  1572,  he  attacked  the 
northern  provinces,  by  sea,  and  pre- 
sently nukde  himself  master  of  Holland, 
and  several  of  the  other  provinces. 
The  Hollanders  now  proclaimed  him 
their  stadtholder  ;  and  in  1573,  he  was 
able  to  attack  some  of  the  more  south- 
ern provinces.  The  war  lasted  many 
years  ;  and  the  united  provinces  fully 
set  up  the  protestant  religion  ;  while 
those  that  remained  subject  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  were  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  popery,  as  the  established  religion. 
— R^pocting  the  toleration  of  other 
sects,  in  the  United  Netherlands,  Dr. 
Maclaine,  (who  lived  long  in  that 
country,  and  therefore  may  be  consi- 
dered good  authority,)  observes,  that 
^  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  toleration  that  was  granted  to  the 
Roman  catholics,  and  that  which  the 
Anahaptitt4y  Lutherans,  and  other  pro- 
testant sects,  enjoyed.  They  were 
all,  indiscriminately,  excluded  from  the 
civil  employments  of  the  state  ;  but 
though  thev  were  equally  allowed  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  the  latter 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  religious 
worship  in  a  more  open  and  public 
manner  than  the  former,  from  whom 
their  churches  were  taken,  and  whose 
religious  assemblies  were  confined  to 
private  conventicles,  which  had  no 
external  resemblance  of  the  edifices 
usually  set  apart  for  divine  worship." 
Tr,] 
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rEXTrmv  xti. 


[sect.  I. 


pootififa.  Very  many  in  aD  the  {Honnoes  of  Itaty,  but  eepe- 
taaSly  among  the  Venetaans,  the  Toftcana,  and  the  Neapolitans, 
avowed  their  alienatkin  from  the  Bomish  idigion.  And  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  particolar,  vefy  great  and  dangerous 
commotions  arose  from  this  somre,  in  the  year  1536 ;  which 
were  excited  chiefly  by  the  celebrated  Bemk.  Ockinus^  PMer 
Martfr,  and  others  who  preached  against  the  superstitions ; 
and  which  Charles  V.  and  his  viceroy  for  Na{des  had  great 
difficulty  to  suppress '.  The  principal  instruments  used  by  the 
Boman  pontic  for  repeOing  this  danger  were  the  inquisiian ; 
whom  they  sent  into  most  parts  of  Italy,  and  who  tortured 
and  slew  so  many  people,  that  very  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
new  religion  fled  into  exile,  and  others  returned,  ostensibly  at 
least,  to  the  old  religion.     But  the  pontiff  found  it  utterly  im- 


*  See  Peter  Giannoiie,  HUtoke  Cirtfe 
dm  Rowamme  de  NajpUty  tonL.  iv.  p.  108, 
&e.  The  life  of  Gakacius,  in  the 
Mmeum  Udvdiemw^  torn.  iL  p.  624. 
[See  DaiL.  Gerdes,  ^pedmem  JtalioB 
RrfurmaUt — una  cum  hyUabo  Rrforma- 
torwm  Italorum,  Leyden,  1765. 4to.  and 
Dom.  Roeius  de  Porta,  Hidaria  Re- 
format, Eedmar.  Rcetiearum,  Cur.  1771- 
ToL  L  lib.  ii.  ch.  ii.  Ac.  Tr, — **  It 
WM  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  Roman 
inquiHitor  into  the  city  of  Naples  that, 
pr«>perlv  itpeaking,  produced  the  tumult 
•od  sedition  which  Dr.  Moeheim  attri- 
butes, in  this  section,  to  the  pulpit  dis- 
coursed of  Ochino  and  Martyr;  for 
theHe  famous  preachers,  and  particu- 
larly the  fonner,  taught  the  dodtrines 
of  the  refonnation  with  great  art, 
prudence,  and  caution,  and  converted 
many  secretly  without  giving  public 
offence.  The  emperor  himself,  who 
heard  him  at  Naples,  declared,  that 
hs  preached  vilh  tuch  nfnrU  and  devotion 
a»  was  tuffieient  to  make  the  very  donet 
weep.  After  Ochino's  departure  from 
Naples,  the  disciples  he  had  formed 
gave  private  instructions  to  others, 
among  whom  were  some  eminent  eccle- 
siastics and  persons  of  distinction,  who 
began  to  form  congregations  and  con- 
venticles. This  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  the  viceroy,  Toledo,  who  published 
a  severe  edict  against  heretical  books, 
ordered  some  productions  of  Melanc- 
thon  and  Ensmus  to  be  publicly  burnt, 
looked  with  a  suspiciouB  eye  on  all 


kinds  of  litemture,  sttpprcsocd  aereral 
academies  which  had  been  erected 
about  this  time  by  tbe  nobility  for  the 
advanoement  of  leanung,  and  having 
reoeiTed  orders  tram  the  emperor  to 
introduce  the  inquisition,  desired  pope 
Paul  III.  to  send  from  Rome  to  Ni4>le8 
a  deputy  of  thai  formidable  tribiniaL 
It  was  this  that  excited  the  people  to 
take  up  arms  in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves against  this  branch  of  spiritual 
tyranny,  which  the  Neapolitans  never 
were  patient  enough  to  suffer,  and 
which,  on. many  occasions,  they  had 
opposed  with  vigour  and  success.  Hos- 
tilities ensued,  which  were  followed  by 
an  accommodation  of  matters  and  a 
general  pardon;  while  the  emperor 
and  viceroy,  by  this  resolute  opposition, 
were  deterred  from  their  desiffn  of 
introducing  this  despotic  tribunal  into 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Several  other 
attempts  were  afterwards  made  during 
the  reigns  of  Philip  II.  III.  IV.  and 
Charles  II.  to  establish  the  inquisition 
in  Naples;  but  by  the  jealousy  and 
vigilance  of  the  people  they  all  proved 
ineffectual.  At  length  the  emperor, 
Charies  VI.,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
present  century,  pnblnhed  an  edict, 
expressly  prohibiting  all  causes,  rela- 
ting to  the  holy  faith,  to  be  tried  by 
any  persons  except  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  as  ordinaries.  See  Gian- 
none,  Hittoire  de  Naples,  liv.  xxxiL 
sec.  2  and  S.  Modem  Unw,  Hktorw, 
vol.  xxviiL  p.  873|  &c  ed.  aro."  MaaCj 
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possible  to  bring  the  Neapolitans  to  tolerate  the  tribunal  of 
the  inquinHon^  or  even  to  admit  inqumtors  into  their  country. 
Spain  became  infected  with  the  Lutheran  doctrines  by  dif- 
ferent ways;  and  among  others,  by  those  very  theologians 
whom  Charles  V.  took  with  him  to  Germany  to  confute  the 
heretics:  for  those  theologians  returned  to  their  country 
tainted  with  the  heresy.  But  the  Spanish  inquisition^  by  its 
accustomed  severities,  and  especially  by  condemning  to  the 
flames,  easily  extinguished  in  the  citizens  all  disposition  to  sub- 
stitute a  better  religion  in  place  of  the  old  one '. 

§  14.  It  is  unnecessary  to  wage  controversy  with  those  who 
say  that  some  of  the  persons  who  took  a  leading  part  in  these 
gieat  revolutions  were  now  and  then  guilty  of  grievous  faults. 
For  the  best  informed  do  not  deny  that  several  transactions 
might  have  been  conducted  more  discreetly  ;  and  that  some  of 
the  men  in  power  were  more  solicitous  to  promote  their  own 
interests  than  to  advance  pure  religion.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  beyond  all  question,  that  many  things  which  appear 
faulty  to  us  of  the  present  age,  should  be  classed  among  noble 
achievements,  if  we  regard  the  times  and  the  places  of  them, 
and  compare  them  with  the  frauds  and  the  enormities  both  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  supporters.  However,  when  we 
go  into  inquiry  respecting  the  justice  of  the  controversy  which 
Luther  first  waged  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  it  is  not  a  question 
that  relates  to  the  personal  acts  and  virtues  of  individual  men. 
Let  some  of  these  be  supposed  even  worse  men  than  they  are 
generally  esteemed  to  be,  provided  the  cause^  for  which  they 
contended,  be  allowed  to  have  been  just  and  good  *. 


*  Michael  Geddes,  Spaniah  Protat- 
atii  Marlyrolopj/,  in  his  Miscellaneous 
Tracts,  roL  i.  p.  445.  It  is  notice- 
able, thAt  all  the  Spanish  theologians, 
who  accompanied  Charles  V.  to  Ger- 
many, and  were  associated  with  him 
afterwards  in  his  retirement,  fell,  after 
his  death,  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
qniattioa,  and  were  condemned,  some 
to  the  flames,  and  others  to  other  kinds 
of  death.  These  were  Augustine  Casal, 
his  court  preacher  ;  Constantine  Pon- 
tius, his  confesMyr ;  the  Dominican, 
Baziholomew    Caranza,    oonfeasor  to 


kins  Philip  and  queen  Mary  ;  together 
with  many  others.  Schl.'] — For  infor- 
mation respecting  the  dawn  of  pro- 
testantism in  Itajfy  and  Spain,  see  two 
works  of  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie  :  the 
History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression 
of  the  Rtformatvm  in  Italyy  Edinb. 
1827,  ftnd  the  History  of  the  Progreu 
and  Suppression  of  the  Keformation  in 
i^iit,  Edinb.  1829.    Ed,^ 

*  [See  Maclaine'g  Appendix  No.  i. 
concerning  the  spirit  and  conduct  of 
the  first  reformers,  &c.  subjoined  to 
his  transUktion  of  this  section.     2V.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*    HISTORY    OF    THE    REFORMATION    IN   ENGLAND. 

§  1.  Henry  VIII. — §  2.  Tnuislations  of  Scripture. — §  3.  Authorised  religious 
books. — §  4.  Renunciation  of  the  papal  supremacy. — §  5.  Suppression  of 
monasteries. — §  6.  Previous  suppression. — §  7-  Terms  made  by  the  monks. — 
§  8.  Opposition  encountered. — §  9.  The  northern  rebellion. — §  10.  The  act 
of  six  articles. — §  11.  Progress  of  the  reformation  under  Henry. — §  12.  Ed- 
ward VI.— I  13.  The  English  Liturgy.--§  14.  Farther  reforms.— |  15.  The 
second  service-book. — §  16.  The  forty-two  articles. — §  17.  Episcopal  dis- 
missals.— §  18.  Mary. — §  19.  Pole. — §  20.  Cranmer. — §  21.  Other  episcopal 
martyrdoms. — §  22.  The  Marian  persecution. — §  23.  Elizabeth. — §  24.  Rup- 
ture with  Rome. — §  25.  First  protestant  movements. — §  26.  The  act  of 
supremacy. — §  27.  Parker.— §  28.  His  consecration. — §  29.  Legend  of  the 
Nag's  Head  tavern. — §  30.  The  new  prelacy. — §  31.  The  conference  of  West- 
minster.— §  32.  The  law  of  heresy. — §  33.  Overtures  from  Rome.— §  34.  The 
thirty-nine  articles. — §  35.  Settlement  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd. 

§  1.  When  Luther  attracted  notice,  nothing  seemed  less  likely 
than  that  the  English  throne  should  aid  his  progress.  Its 
occupant,  Henry  VIII.,  came  to  it  with  a  far  better  title  than 
had  been  enjoyed  by  any  one  of  his  predecessors,  during  more 
than  a  centurj'.  He  held  the  balance  between  the  two  rival 
monarchies  of  France  and  Spain.  He  was  highly  popular  at 
home,  and  had  an  imperious  disposition  which  overawed  a  spirit 
of  resistance.  In  addition,  besides,  to  the  dislike  of  innovation 
naturally  attendant  upon  established  power,  he  had  imbibed  a 
taste  for  school-divinity,  and  proud  of  his  acquisitions  in  that 
branch  of  learning,  his  name  gave  credit  and  currency  to  a 
literary  attack  upon  the  new  enemy  to  established  principles 
that  had  appeared  in  Saxony*.  Thus  personal  vanity  rendered 
Luther'*s  theology  additionally  odious  to  him,  and  that  reformer''8 
coarse  treatment  of  his  controversial  essay  soon  bound  him 
more  strongly  than  ever  to  his  religious  prepossessions,  by  the 
powerful  motive  of  resentment.  But  all  these  outworks  gave 
way  before  reflection  upon  the  very  questionable  nature  of  his 

^  AfsertioVILSacramentorvm.  This     son  in  1521.     In   1687  appeared  an 
work  was  beautifully  printed  by  Pyn-     English  translation  of  it. 
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marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  uneasiness  under  the  want 
of  male  issue,  the  decline  of  his  wife'^s  personal  attractions,  the 
fascination  of  a  beautiful  rival,  and  the  intractability  of  pope 
Clement  VII.,  whom  Charles  V.  prevented  from  granting  him 
a  divorce.  These  over-ruling  causes  placed  him  largely  under 
the  influence  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  scholarly  divine,  bom  at 
Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  1489,  whom  he  raised  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  in  1533,  but  who  was  a  married  man  with  a 
strong  and  well-matured  bias  towards  the  Reformation '.  By 
means  of  this  eminent  prelate,  Henry  laid  aside  much  of  his 
hostility  to  Lutheranism,  and  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  were 
directed,  though  not  without  considerable  interruptions,  to  that 
deliverance  of  England  from  Roman  bondage,  upon  which  is 
mainly  founded  her  pre-eminence  among  nations. 

§  2.  One  of  the  most  effective  instruments  in  rendering  the 
country  protestant,  was  an  authorised  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Wickliffe  had  largely  owed  his  influence  to  the  circulation  of 
that  sacred  book  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  and  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Luther's  career,  William  Tyndale,  bom  on  the  con- 
fines of  Wales,  who  had  been  a  member  of  both  universities, 
gave  a  violent  shock  to  English  Romanism,  by  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  *.  Unable  to  face  the  mortifying  and  em- 
barrassing fact  that  men  were  won  over  from  the  papal  church 
by  reading  the  Bible,  because  they  could  not  find  Romish  pe- 
culiarities in  it,  the  clergy  took  refuge  under  charges  of  inac- 
curacy against  existing  versions.  They  did  not  come  forward 
with  objections  against  scriptural  reading  altogether,  but  only 
against  public  acquaintance  with  Bibles,  artfully  glossed,  and  in 
various  ways  calculated  to  mislead.  As  a  counterpoise  to  this 
alleged  mischief,   the  king,   courtiers,  and  prelacy,   formally 


'  There  is  an  excellent  account  of 
Uiifi  eminent,  but  misrepresented,  pre- 
late by  Archdeacon  Todd,  entitled, 
Tke  Lift  o/Arehhiifhop  Cranmer,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Lond.  1831.  There  is  also  a  very 
able  and  useful  life  of  him  by  Mr.  Le 
Bas,  2  vols.  12mo.  Lond.  1833.  The 
frruat  store-house  of  information  res- 
pecting him  is,  however,  his  life  by 
Strype,  entitled,  Memorualt  of  the  mod 
rtverend  Father  in  Gody  Thumcu  Cran- 


wer,  iometifM  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  republished  at  Oxford  in  1812, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  but  Archdeacon  Todd 
has  furnished  many  new  particulars. 
Another  Life  of  Cranmer,  which  at- 
tracted considerable  notice  before  late 
accounts  of  him  appeared,  came  from 
the  easy  but  superficial  pen  of  Gilpin. 
»  The  first  edition  of  T^-ndale's  Tn- 
tatnent  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526. 
It  is  a  volume  of  the  utmost  rarity. 
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promised  in  the  Star-chamber,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1531,  that 
a  version  of  Scripture,  worthy  of  reliance,  should  be  under- 
taken *.  The  scandal,  however,  of  an  indiscriminate  objection 
to  the  popular  acquisition  of  scriptural  knowledge  being  thus 
eluded,  no  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  redeem  the  pledge 
60  solemnly  given.  The  people  saw  no  probability  of  any  autho- 
rised version,  and  being  extensively  desirous  of  reading  Grod'^s 
written  word,  the  decried  translations  of  it  were  largely  but  sur- 
reptitiously imported  from  the  continent;  allowing,  by  their 
marginal  notes,  no  readers  to  overlook,  that  nothing  in  Scripture 
told  against  Luther,  while  much  plainly  confirmed  him.  Indepen- 
dently of  his  habitual  integrity,  which  placed  him  above  a  shelter 
tinder  unfulfilled  pledges,  and  illusory  concealments,  Granmer 
was  naturally  desirous  that  his  countrymen  should  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  that  which  God  had  placed  upon  record,  and  as 
to  the  agreement  of  his  Gorman  friends  with  an  authority  so 
unquestionable.  Hence  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  pledge  which  had  been  given  under  his  predecessor, 
Warham,  and,  at  length,  in  1539,  England  saw  herself  blessed 
with  an  authorised  version  of  scripture*.  This  efiectually 
paralysed  Bomish  opposition.  Political  vacillations  enabled 
the  party  that  clung  to  early  prepossessions,  to  obtain,  in  1543, 
a  prohibition  of  biblical  reading  to  all  the  inferior  classes'. 
But  Parliament  went  no  farther  than  restraining  access  to 
scripture,  and  stigmatising  Tyndale'^s  labours  as  crafty^  fake^ 


^  Lewis's  Hidory  of  the  Trandatiom 
of  the  Holv  BibU  and  New  Te$UjmenJt 
into  EngUA,  Lond.  1818.  p.  ^6, 

*  MaUheu^i  Bible,  as  it  was  called, 
was  published  with  the  royal  licence 
in  1637«  Matthette  appears  to  hare 
been  a  mere  name  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  volume  comprised  the  trans- 
lations of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  both 
of  whom  had  been  stigmatised  as  un- 
futhful  interpreters  of  Scripture.  The 
former  translated  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  end  of  Chronicles,  and  the  book 
of  Jonah,  with  all  the  New  Testament 
Gorerdale  translated  the  remainder  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  Apocrypha.  (Minmer^s,  or  the  Great 
Bible,  printed  in  1639,  was  a  rerision 
of  M(Mewe*i  BibU,  in  which  Tyndale's 


prologues  and  notes,  with  notes  by 
others,  were  all  omitted.  It  was  now 
that  every  parish  was  to  provide  an 
English  Bible,  before  All  Saints'  day, 
next  ensuing,  under  the  penalty  of  forty 
shillings  a  month.  This  edition  roust, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  first 
English  Bible  regularly  authorised.  In 
addition  to  Lewis's  work.  Dr.  Cotton's 
LiM  ofEditioru  cfthe  Bible  and  PaHt 
hereof  in  English,  will  be  found  highly 
useful. 

•  The  statute  entitled  An  Act  for 
the  Adtatujement  of  trMe  Religion,  pro- 
hibits artificers,  apprentices,  journey- 
men, servants,  husbandmen,  and  la- 
bourers, from  reading  the  Bible  either 
'^  privately  or  openly,"  under  pain  of 
a  month's  imprisonment. 
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and  tmirw.  Hence  all  Henry^s  later  years  placed  in  strong 
contrast  before  the  better-informed,  what  was  universally  con- 
fessed to  be  the  word  of  Gk>d,  and  what  many  pronomiced,  with 
a  great  appearance  of  probability,  to  be  nothing  else  than  the 
traditions  of  men. 

§  3.  Besides  the  access  thus  given  to  scriptural  truth, 
Henry  also  published  some  summaries  of  doctrine  for  popular 
instruction,  based  upon  principles  that  shook  the  church  of 
Borne.  In  1536,  appeared  the  Ten  Articles^  in  the  following 
year,  the  IfuiUution  of  a  Christian  Man^  and  in  1543,  A  necessary 
Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  a/ay  Christian  Man '.  All  these 
authorised  pieces  were  evidently  constructed  with  reference  to 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  although  they  retain  much  of 
a  Bomish  character,  yet  their  omissions,  and  some  of  their  de- 
clarations, bear  most  injuriously  upon  the  papal  system '.  Three 
Primers  also,  the  last  of  which,  published  in  1545,  was  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  by  the  king,  had  all  the  same  tendency. 
The  first  of  these,  which  was,  indeed,  unauthorised,  and  gave 
great  offence  to  the  clergy,  omitted  the  litany,  because  it  con- 
tained prayers  to  saints.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that 
this  decried  publication  gave  rise  to  its  two  successors,  and 
these,  though  retaining  enough  to  preserve  the  principle  of 
saintly  intercession,  avoid  the  free  use  of  it  which  established 
formularies  offered,  and  generally  make  against  the  church  of 
Home '.  Another  formulary,  with  this  tendency,  was  an  English 
Litany,  authorised  in  1544  \  and  thus  a  beginning  was  made  to 


'  All  these  pieces  were  re-published  being  the  last  protestant  holder  of  that 

by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1825,  see  with  archiepiscopal  honours, 

in  an  8vo  vol.  entitled,  Fonmdariet  of  *  All  these  pieces  were  re-published 

Ptatky  put  forth  bycMUhority  during  the  in  an  8vo  vol.  by  the   University  of 

rtignaHemy  VI IL     The  editor  was  Oxford  in  1834,  entitled,  Three  Primen 

Dr.  Charles  Lloyd,  who  died  in  1829,  put  forth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 

in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  being  then  Their  editor   was   the   late    learned^ 

bishop  oi  Oxford,  and  king's  professor  amiable^  and  unassuming  Dr.  £kiward 

of  divinity  there.  Burton. 

'  The  Lutheran  character  of  these  ^  Hey\\n^9  Hidory  of  the  RefornuAionf 
documents,  and  of  subsequent  Anglican  Lond.  1674.  p.  20.  Humphrey  says, 
formularies,  is  ably  shown  in  the  fiunp-  in  his  Life  of  Jewel,  that  Henry  con- 
ton  Lectures  for  1804,  preached  by  templated  much  completer  changes, 
Dr.  Richard  Laurence,  afterwards  when  he  was  arrested  by  death,  even 
canon  of  Christchnrch,  and  king's  pro-  so  far  as  an  extermination  of  the  mass, 
feesor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  and  even-  Joamnii  JueUi,  AngUy  Episo.  Saritb, 
tually  azcfabisbop  of  Cashel  in  Ireland,  Vita  et  Mors,  Lond.  1573.  p.  176. 
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wean  the  people  from  the  inveterate,  but  pernicious  and  absurd, 
superstition  of  pubUc  worahip  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

§  4.  Upon  the  propriety  of  such  innovations,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  was  manifested  ;  but  upon  the  papal 
authority,  hardly  any  at  all.  So  early  as  the  year  1534,  the 
convocations  of  both  provinces,  and  the  two  universities,  form- 
ally pronounced  that  the  Roman  bishop  has  no  greater  jurisdiction 
ffiven  him  by  God  over  England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop '. 
To  this  disclaimer  of  a  long-established  authority,  nearly  all 
parties  responded  warmly,  and  at  once.  It  seemed  as  if  papal 
interference  in  English  a&irs  were  so  palpable  an  usurpation, 
that  men  only  needed  some  little  consideration,  and  an  assurance 
that  they  might  safely  speak  their  minds,  in  order  to  shake  it 
indignantly  off  their  shoulders.  Individuals,  accordingly,  whose 
vigilance  never  slumbered  when  there  was  an  opening  to  be- 
fiiend  the  doctrines  or  ritual  of  Rome,  came  emulously  forward 
to  denounce  the  papacy.  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  most  subtle  and  influential  partizan  of  the  Bomish 
worship,  wrote  his  treatise,  De  Vera  Obediential  to  expose  the 
papal  supremacy '.  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  the 
most  able  and  active  of  the  Bomishly-inclined  prelates  afler 
Gardiner,  preached  a  sermon  to  the  same  effect  before  the 
king*,  which  he  afterwards  published.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable in  the  English  reformation  than  this  immediate  ap- 
pearance of  unanimity  upon  such  a  great  leading  question. 

§  5.  Another  important  step  in  the  English  reformation, 
under  Henry,  was  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  To  few 
things  had  the  papacy  3tood  so  deeply  indebted,  as  to  these 
foundations.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  among  the  Mendicants, 
especially  among  certain  of  the  more  rigid  Franciscans,  de- 
nunciations against  the  Roman  Church  had  frequently  been 
heard,  occasionally  such  as  would  have  satisfied  the  most  violent 
protestant  of  later  times.  Nor  is  it  doubtful,  that  such  language 
was  among  the  preparatives  of  the  Reformation.     But  still, 

'  Collier's  Ecdes.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  p.  94.  notoriety,  wrote  a  preface  to  this  book. 

In  the  Records  to  that  volume  are  to  It  was  printed  at  Hamburg  in  1536. 

be  found  the  formal  instruments  by  The  author  was  frequently  upbraided 

which    the    papal    authority  was    so  with  it  during  the  Marian  persecution, 

promptly  and  completely  exploded.  *  On  Pahn  Sunday,  1538.     Strype's 

*  Boner,  afterwards  of  persecuting  MemorkUt,  Oxford,  1822.  L  518. 
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there  existed  uni  yeraally  among  these  orders,  a  sufficient  inclina- 
tion to  support  the  papacy,  whenever  it  did  not  cross  their  par- 
ticuhr  views,  and  a  cordial  adoption  of  all  those  superstitions 
which  papal  has  inherited  from  pagan  Rome,  and  which  form 
her  principal  hold  upon  human  nature.  Thus  even  the  Mendi- 
cants, and  as  a  whole,  added  greatiy  to  the  strength  of  popery. 
All  the  other  monastic  orders  had  ever  been  the  firmest  and 
most  zealous  adherents  of  the  papacy.  Their  houses  too, 
although  great  national  ornaments,  and  long  of  the  highest 
utility  as  refuges  for  literary  treasures,  and  for  men  able  to  use 
them,  were  universaUy  harbours  for  a  base,  grovelling,  and  un- 
christian superstition.  Deluded  worshippers  were  ever  crowd- 
ing to  them  from  the  fame  of  their  images,  relics,  and  menda- 
cious miracles.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  advantage,  both  over 
the  papal  power  and  over  the  baser  but  more  popular  portions 
of  Bomanism,  when  England  was  cleared  of  her  monastic 
establishments. 

§  6.  For  Henry^s  attack  upon  these  foundations'the  nation 
had  been  prepared  by  the  papacy  itself.  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
being  desirous  of  building  and  endowing  two  splendid  colleges, 
one  at  Ipswich,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  other  at  Oxford,  the 
place  of  his  academical  education,  had  obtained  permission,  in 
1525,  from  Clement  VII.  to  dissolve  forty  monasteries,  and 
apply  their  revenues  to  the  execution  of  his  plans*.  Thus  Rome 
herself  had  recently  been  betrayed  into  the  signal  indiscretion 
of  treating  monastic  property  as  liable  to  alienation,  when 
public  interest  required.  Such  a  requirement  was  the  plea  set 
up,  when  parliament  laid  its  hands  upon  conventual  property. 
Among  monks  and  friars  were  found  the  most  unyielding  op- 
ponents of  the  royal  supremacy,  which  was  represented,  and 
upon  solid  grounds,  as  inseparable  from  the  crown  :  it  had,  in 
fact,  been  so  treated  by  all  the  ablest  English  monarchs.  As 
a  farther  and  more  cogent  reason  for  dealing  severely  with 
monasteries,  a  visitation  of  them  was  ordered.  This  was  con- 
ducted, most  probably,  with  a  view  to  make  out  a  case  against 
them,  and  hence  a  candid  allowance  could  not  be  expected  in 
any  quarter.      In  most  cases,  the  visitors  were  rather  likely  to 

»  Fnllar'B  Hitt&ry  o/Abhey$,  p.  305.  Church  HUtary,  Lond.  1655. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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exaggerate  every  thing  unfavourable.  Bomish  writers  admit 
some  degree  of  truth  in  their  report,  but  naturally  charge  them 
with  positive  fiction  in  many  things'.  This  was,  however, 
needless.  An  unfriendly  scrutiny  into  a  great  number  of  con- 
ventual establishments,  at  a  time  when  manners  were  gross, 
and  public  observation  Uttle  more  than  commensurate  with  every 
petty  neighbourhood,  would  easily  paint  a  very  revolting  picture 
without  any  ingredient  positively  untrue.  Such  a  picture,  un- 
doubtedly, was  drawn  by  Henry'^s  visitors,  and  under  cover  of 
it,  all  religious  houses,  with  a  revenue  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  were  suppressed  by  act  of  parliament  in  1536. 
In  assuming  its  ground,  the  legislature  unconsciously  effected  a 
righteous  retribution,  monachism  having  mainly  triumphed 
under  Edgar,  by  means  of  injurious  charges  against  the  secular 
canons. 

§  7.  The  facility  with  which  this  important  innovation  was 
effected,  the  mass  of  wealth  which  it  turned  into  the  royal 
coffers,  and"  monastic  participation  in  the  northern  rebellion, 
rendered  Henry  and  his  courtiers  anxious  for  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  conventual  establishments.  In  1538,  accordingly,  a 
new  visitation  of  monasteries  was  ordered,  and,  although  the 
report  was  not  universally  unfavourable,  yet  enough  was  alleged 
to  make  every  monk  tremble  for  the  consequences.  There 
was  now,  therefore,  found  a  general  disposition  to  surrender. 
In  a  body  so  extensive  as  the  monastic,  many  were,  of  course, 
glad  to  escape  from  restrictions  which  had  either  been  always 
irksome,  or  had  become  so.  Some,  probably,  were  quite 
wilUng  to  make  terms,  while  others  might  be  intimidated  into 
a  surrender.  From  these  various  causes,  all  the  larger  monas- 
teries were  brought,  in  about  two  years,  to  a  dissolution 
seemingly  voluntary.  A  change  in  the  national  society  so 
extensive,  could  not  be  carried  through  without  instances  of 
individual  hardship,  but  in  general  the  emancipated  monks  and 
nuns  received  equitable  treatment ;  either  church  preferment 
being  given,  or  provisions  from  their  former  revenues  being 
settled  upon  them,  proportioned  to  their  wants  and  respective 
stations.' 

«  Sandere,  De  Schimate  Anglicano,         ^  Fuller,  343. 
Ingolst.  1688.  p.  112. 
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§  8.  Althou^  Hmry  encountered  very  littie  opposition  in 
effecting  his  variouB  innovations,  universal  acquiescence  was 
impossible.  Prelates,  undoubtedly  favourable  to  Bomanisro, 
might  write  and  preach  against  the  papal  supremacy ;  might 
e^rea  formally  r^iounce  it  upon  oath,  professedly  of  their  own 
free  ^ijll,  and  for  ever,  as  Gardiner  and  his  friends  did  in  1535*, 
but  some  men,  notwithstanding,  would  stand  by  it  as  an  article 
of  fittth.  The  very  year,  accordingly,  which  brought  forward 
these  episcopal  oaths,  voluntarily  made,  as  it  was  asserted, 
exhibited  also  some  distressing  cases  of  opposition  to  the  royal 
pretensions.  The  lead  was  taken  in  this  by  the  Carthusians, 
of  whom  several  suffered  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  for 
doiying  the  supremacy,  or  rather,  for  using  the  pestilent 
engine  of  confession  to  raise  up  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  it*. 
A  H^ter  shade  of  the  same  offence  brought  to  the  block  ^  John 
Fisher,  bidiop  of  Rochester,  one  of  the  most  learned,  candid, 
blameless,  and  disinterested  prelates  of  his  day.  He  had  de- 
nied the  king^s  supremacy,  while  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and 
the  pope  having  insultingly  nominated  him  a  cardinal,  Hemry's 
contemptuous  resentment,  as  it  seems,  quickly  shed  his  blood. 
This  lamentable  execution  was  rapidly  followed'  by  that  of  the 
virtuous,  erudite,  and  facetious  Sir  Thomas  More,  late  lord 
chancellor,  whose  inveterate  Romish  prejudices  had  betrayed 
him,  while  in  power,  into  some  acts  of  persecution,  and  now 
betrayed  him,  lawyer  as  he  was,  into  a  denial  of  those  ecclesi- 
astical prerogatives,  which  a  long  series  of  statutes  and  prece- 
dents claims  for  the  English  crown. 

§  9.  Henry  experienced,  however,  a  more  serious  obstacle 
in  rebellious  movements,  which  agitated  the  northern  counties 
in  1536,  and  the  following  year.  The  bold  and  ignorant  popu- 
lation of  those  parts  was  fired  by  a  persuasion  that  the  vitals 
of  religion  were  seriously  threatened  by  recent  measures. 
Leaders  were  found  in  a  few  persons  of  superior  condition,  and 
the  insurrection  assumed  for  a  time  an  embarrassing  appearance. 

*  This  oath,  as  taken  hj  Abp.  Lee,  p.  964.   It  was  taken  also  by  the  other 

of  York,  and  the  bbbope  Gardiner,  of  bishops. 
Winchester,  Stokesley,  of  London,  and         '  Strype's  Memorials^  i.  306. 
Ttmstall,  of  Dnrham,  may  be  seen  in  >  June  22, 1636. 

Foxe,  A€i»  cmd  M<mmmeiU$^  Lond.  161 0.         *  July  6,  1636. 
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But  the  south  did  not  respond  to  the  voice  of  resistance  that 
sounded  from  the  north,  and  such  as  had  much  to  lose  even 
tiiere,  standing  very  commonly  aloof,  the  rebellion  was  easily 
crushed*. 

§  10.  Subsequently,  the  Bomish  party  chiefly  depended 
upon  the  dexterous  use  of  royal  favour.  Its  most  remarkable, 
but  discreditable,  triumph  was  in  1539  ;  when  Henry  was  per- 
suaded to  come  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  secure  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  by  his  personal  weight^. 
This  cruel  statute  made  burning  the  penalty  for  denying  tran- 
Bubstantiation,  and  left  any  who  should  recant  such  denial, 
stiU  liable  to  the  total  confiscation  of  property.  It  adjudged 
to  death  as  felons,  all  who  maintained  the  necessity  of  conunu- 
nicating  in  both  kinds ;  or  who  denied  the  divine  prohibition 
of  sacerdotal  marriages,  or  the  divine  ratification  of  vows  of 
chastity ;  or  who  attacked  private  masses,  or  auricular  con- 
fession. In  1544,  this  act  was  modified  by  another,  which 
allowed  no  prosecution  under  it  without  a  previous  present- 
ment, legaUy  made  by  a  jury,  and  limited  presentments  to 
offences  committed  within  the  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding\ 

§11.  During  Henry'^s  whole  reign,  the  church  remained  in 
appearance  completely  Bomish.  Excepting  the  English  litany 
prepared  for  a  particular  occasion*,  he  left  the  ritual  as  he 
found  it,  as  he  did  nearly  the  whole  framework  of  religious  be- 
lief. But  by  his  means,  the  established  system  was  completely 
undermined.  Many  doctrines  long  current,  were  confessedly 
of  doubtful  authority.  None  saw  them  clearly  revealed  in 
Scripture,  and  many  could  find  no  trace  of  them  there,  but 
rather  of  matter  in  opposition  to  them.  Their  only  ascertained 
dependence  was  the  Roman  see ;  an  authority  which  England 
now  repulsed  with  scorn,  The  Bible,  too,  was  opened,  at  first, 
unreservedly,  and  it  was  never  completely  sealed  again.  Thus 
people  formed  a  habit  of  distrusting  doctrines  which  would  not 

*  Herbert's  Life  and  Reign  of  King     pendix,  808. 
Henry  VIII,  in  Kennet's  Com^oUte  Hit-         »  Herbert,  242. 

toru  of  England^  Lond.  I7O6.  li.  205.  *  It  was  prepared  to  pray  for  God^s 

*  Abp.  Cranmer  to  the  Devonshire  blessing  when  he  was  upon  the  eve  of 
insurgents.      Strype's    Cranmer^    Ap-     departing  on  an  expedition  to  Fnuice. 
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bear  confronting  with  Gh>d''8  undoubted .  word.  They  were, 
indeed,  pretty  plainly  taught  that  articles  of  faith  required 
a  scriptural  warranty.  Subsidiary  works  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, published  by  authority,  were  mainly  based  upon  the  con- 
fesrion  of  Augsburg.  The  primate,  who  could  never  be  dis- 
lodged ftt>m  a  strong-hold  upon  his  royal  mastery's  mind,  had 
been  in  Gtennany,  associated  with  Lutherans,  was  known  to 
agree  generally  with  them  in  opinion,  and  to  be  a  married  man, 
firing  privately  with  his  wife,  until  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  com- 
piled him  to  send  her  away  for  a  time  to  her  relations  abroad. 
The  monastic  foundations,  which  were  the  great  seats  of 
papal  prejudice,  and  of  debasing  superstition,  were  wholly 
suppressed.  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  anti-Bomish  works  by 
muuithorised  polemics,  the  whole  course  of  national  events, 
during  all  Henry'^s  latter  years,  prepared  the  country  for  that 
protestant  profession  which  it  speedily  embraced.  £ven  the 
Ad  of  Sim  Articles^  and  other  ebullitions  of  Romish  intolerance, 
had  this  tendency,  by  irritating  the  reforming  party,  and  ren- 
dering its  opponents  additionaUy  odious. 

§  12.  On  Henry^'s  death,  in  1547,  the  English  reformation 
began  in  eafhiest.  Edward  VI.,  who  succeeded,  was,  indeed, 
under  ten  years  old,  but  he  was  a  child  of  more  than  usual 
promise,  and  as  his  tutors,  Goxe  and  Cheke,  had  imbibed  pro- 
testant opinions,  all  the  personal  weight  which  one  so  young 
could  have,  was  eagerly  directed  against  Romanism.  The 
chief  power  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  readily  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  who  was  nomi- 
nated protector,  and  created  Duke  of  Somerset.  This  noble- 
man at  once  identified  himself  with  the  reformation,  and 
Cranmer^s  became  the  leading  mind  in  all  the  nation'^s  religious 
af&irs. 

§  13.  Within  a  few  weeks,  accordingly,  of  the  king'^s  acces- 
sion, Nicholas  Ridley,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  preached 
in  the  chapel  royal  against  images,  and  the  lustra!  water  of 
paganism,  naturalised  among  Romanists  under  the  name  of 
Iidff  waier^.     Much  offence  was  taken  in  many  quarters  at  this 

'  Gloucester   Ridley's  IMe  of  Dr,     don,  Lond.  1763.  p.  200. 
NiekoUti  Ridley,  mmdime  bishop  of  Lon- 
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and  other  such  attacks  upon  established  superstitions ;  but  the 
government  was  evidently  bent  upon  their  suppression,  and 
nothing  could  shield  them  from  a  daily  accumulation  of  odium 
and  contempt.  As  the  year  advanced,  royal  visitors  with  pro- 
testant  instructions',  inspected  all  the  country,  the  first  book 
of  Homilies  was  published,  and  every  parish  was  to  provide 
itself  with  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus.  These  unequivocal 
steps  towards  a  scriptural  faith  led,  in  the  next  year,  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  usual  processions  on  Candlemas-day,  of  ashes 
on  Ash- Wednesday,  and  of  palms  on  Palm-Sunday '.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  order  for  the  general  removal 
of  images  from  churches\  Orders  for  the  removal  of  images 
abused  to  superstitious  uses  had  been  already  given.  The 
movement,  however,  most  decidedly  protestant,  which  distin- 
guished the  year  1548,  was  the  compilation  of  ip  English 
liturgy.  Abstractedly,  there  was  no  violation  of  Bomish  prin- 
ciple in  this  measure,  for  the  papal  church  framed  her  service 
when  the  congregation  spoke  Latin ;  and  the  Trentine  decree 
against  a  vernacular  tongue  in  public  worship  was  not  pro- 
mulged  until  1562.  Nor  was  the  matter  produced  by  the  litur- 
gical committee,  such  generally  as  to  offend  Romanists.  They 
might,  indeed,  regret  some  omissions,  but  the  bulk  of  the  new 
English  book  was  translated,  and  with  admirable  skill,  from 
the  old  Latin  service*.  The  whole  proceeding,  however,  was 
in  defiance  of  inveterate  Bomish  usage,  and  the  new  service, 
by  omitting  all  the  superstitious  innovations  that  appeared  in 
the  mass-book,  gave  them  a  severe  rebuke.  A  catholic  position 
was  thus  assumed,  which  papal  partisans  might  asperse  and 
envy,  but  which  dispassionate  enquiry  would  soon  show  to  be 
greatly  above  their  own. 


*  The  Injunctiont  with  which  the 
YisitorB  were  furnished  for  dispersion, 
may  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  Bp. 
Sparrow's  Collection  of  Artid^ts,  Injune- 
tionSf  Canons f  ^c.  Lond.  1675. 

*  Official  circular  from  Bp.  Boner. 
Heylin's  History  of  the  ReformcUiony 
Lond.  1674.  p.  55. 

*  Order  of  council.   Ibid. 

■  See  Mr.  Palmer's  Origine*  Litur- 
giccB,  or  Antiquities  of  the  En^itk  Ritual, 


an  excellent  work,  which  filled  an  in- 
convenient void  in  English  literature. 
Former  liturgical  works  had  furnished 
much  useful  information,  but  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's, by  exhibiting  the  originals, 
where  any  could  be  found,  has  not 
only  given  ready  access  to  much  useful 
information,  but  has  also  demonstrated 
the  catholic  character  of  the  Anglican 
service. 
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§  14.  In  1549,  an  English  ordinal  was  produced',  and  in 
the  following  year,  the  stone  altars,  which  had  immemorially 
wnamented  the  churches,  were  removed,  to  make  way  for  com- 
nnmion-taUes.  This  change,  posterity  may  regret,  as  needless 
in  itself,  and  an  injudicious  sacrifice  of  a  venerable  decoration. 
But  contemporaries  alone  can  adequately  judge  of  such  quea- 
tiona,  and  they  had  undoubtedly  a  degree  of  difficulty  in  weaning 
the  people  from  inveterate  superstitions,  which  rendered  all 
incentives  to  them  obnoxious.  It  is,  however,  plain  that  a 
disposition  was  afloat  to  war  with  Romish  usages  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  In  their  anxiety  to  protestantise  the 
country,  the  English  reformers  called  for  assistance  from 
abroad,  and  thence  they  secured  services  of  considerable 
intrinsic  value,  but  qualified  by  a  low-church  alloy.  The 
foreign  divines  came  from  quarters  in  which  the  prelacy  had 
stood  aloof  when  Romanism  began  to  totter,  and  where, 
accordingly,  there  had  been  some  necessity  to  depart  from 
catholic  polity,  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  usages  and 
principles  unsanctioned  by  catholic  antiquity.  As  usual  under 
such  necessities,  the  parties  did  not  stop  where  sound  discre- 
tion would  have  allowed  them,  but  incautiously  opened  a  door 
to  endless  questions  and  innovations. 

§  15.  This  indiscretion  acted  upon  the  English  service- 
book.  A  narrow  spirit  was  awake  which  would  hear  of  nothing 
in  divine  worship  that  could  not  plead  some  direct  authority  in 
the  New  Testament.  Mere  conformity  to  the  tenour  of  reve- 
lation, and  an  unquestionable  connection  with  primitive  times, 
were  deemed  insufficient.  Hence  objectors  found  many  sub- 
jects for  exception  in  the  new  liturgy,  and  a  clamour  was  raised 
against  it.  The  young  king  became  a  party  to  this,  and  it  was 
obviously  inexpedient,  if  not  iitipossible,  to  leave  the  service  as 
it  had  been  originally  framed.  Granmer,  accordingly,  bent  to 
a  necessity  which  he  could  not  control ;  but  being  anxious  to 
avoid  a  like  evil  again,  be  desired  Bucer,  and  Martyr,  two  of 
the  learned  foreigners  then  employed  in  England,  to  prepare 
full  statements  of  their  objections.     Their  task  was  executed 

*  Upon  the  oonflonance  of  the  Eng-     the  Ordinationt  of  the  Church  of  England, 
lish  ordinAl  with  antiquity,  may  he     Lond.  1677> 
conmlted  Bp.  Burnet's  Vindication  of 
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at  considerable  length,  and  in  the  review  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
which  was  effected  in  1551,  their  more  prominent  objections 
were  found  to  have  prevailed.  The  most  important  alterations 
now  made,  were  the  omission  of  any  prayer  for  ihe  dead,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  a  liberty  to  use  extreme  unction  in  visiting 
the  sick.  In  many  other  particulars,  too,  a  conformity  with 
Bomish  usages,  which  Edward'^s  first  service-book  had  enjoined, 
was  now  to  be  discontinued  ^  The  English  Prayer-book  was, 
in  fact,  reduced  very  nearly  to  the  same  form  that  it  has  ever 
since  retained.  It  was,  however,  not  admitted,  that  any  eiror 
in  principle  had  found  place  on  the  former  occasion.  On 
the  contrary,  objections  to  the  first  service-book  were  expressly 
attributed  to  curious  and  mistaken  views,  the  volume  reaUy 
containing  nothing  that  was  not  agreeable  to  God'^s  word  and 
the  primitive  church*.  Thus  the  alteration  was  treated  as  a 
mere  matter  rendered  expedient  by  circumstances,  and  accord- 
ingly, membera  of  the  church  of  England  have  never  felt  them- 
selves precluded  from  avowing  a  preference  for  ihe  liturgy,  as 
it  originally  stood. 

§  16.  In  1552,  the  church  of  England  was  provided  with 
a  doctrinal  test.  Forty-two  articles  of  religion  were  framed, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  convocation,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
that  body  formally  examined  them,  or  merely  placed  them  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee*.  They  do  not  materially  differ  from 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  eventually  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
national  belief,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  compiled  with 
especial  reference  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  It  was 
intended  also  to  provide  a  new  body  of  canon  law,  and  the 
design  was  actually  carried  into  effect,  but  the  young  king's 
death  rendered  it  abortive.  The  provisions,  however,  which 
are  extensive,  remain  on  record',  and  have,  by  their  award  of 
capital  penalties  to  blasphemers,  and  impugners  of  the  first 
four  general  councils,  given  great  occasion  to  recriminate,  when 
Romanists  have  been   taunted  with   intolerance*.     There  is, 

•  Tlic  two  «crvice-book8  may  bo  neen  ^  Publwlied  under  the  title  of  Ji^ 

^  Ztt^r-    ^''         .  ^'^    offelizabeth,    n,publiM.ed    in 

Act  authoruung  the  nc-cond  eervice-      1G40 
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however,  considerable  difference  between  such  severity  in  this 
case,  and  in  the  case  of  a  disbelief  in  transubstantiation  ;  which 
has  ever  been  the  chief  cause  for  shedding  protestant  blood. 

§  17.  Overt  resistance  to  Edward'^s  numerous  reforms  was 
made  by  some  bodies  of  insurgent  peasantry  in  1549.  Devon- 
shire was  the  county  most  disturbed ;  but  neither  there,  nor 
elsewhere,  did  the  ferment  prove  of  any  serious  importance. 
Among  the  bishops,  several  used  various  arts  to  stop  the  inno- 
vating party,  but  they  had  placed  themselves  under  very  disad- 
vantageous circumstances.  Perhaps,  there  was  really  nothing 
more  objectionable  in  Cranmer,  than  a  disposition  to  encourage 
civil  encroachments  on  the  episcopate.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  a  bishop  as  much  dependent  on  the  crown  as  an  ordi- 
nary magistrate ;  and  hence,  needing  new  powers  on  a  royal 
demise,  to  exercise  his  functions.  Unless  this  opinion  had 
taken  thorough  possession  of  his  mind,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  he  should  have  submitted,  on  Edward''s  accession,  to  sup- 
plicate for  new  powers,  or  even  to  accept  such.  He  did,  how- 
ever, both*,  and  his  brethren  followed  the  bad  example.  Nay, 
more,  the  bench  generally  consented  to  hold  during  the  royal 
pleasure* ;  a  stretch  of  subserviency  which  found  ready  means 
for  dismissing  such  of  the  Bomish  prelates  as  were  found 
intractable.  The  first  upon  whom  this  measure  of  severity  fell 
was  Edmund  Boner,  bishop  of  London,  who  was  dismissed  in 
1549,  under  plea  of  connivance  at  adultery,  and  for  various 
hindrances  to  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  in  progress*.  In  1551, 
Gardiner  was  deprived,  as  an  incorrigible  opponent  of  the  exist- 
ing system*.  In  the  same  year,  the  bishops  Heath  and  Day  were 
cashiered,  but  on  grounds  more  defensible,  because  less  indefi- 
nite. The  former  had  refused  to  sign  the  new  ordinal,  the  latter 
had  resisted  the  removal  of  altars*.  In  1552,  Guthbert  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  was  removed  from  his  see.  He  had  been 
found  to  have  received  a  letter,  proposing  a  rebellion  in  the 
north.  None  such  broke  out ;  but  it  was  considered,  and  not 
unreasonably,  that  a  man  in  Tunstall'^s  station  ought  not  to 
keep  secret,  as  he  did,  a  communication  of  this  dangerous  kind. 

»  Strype'B  Cranmer,  i.  201.  •  Ibid.  1237- 

>  C>>llier,  ii.  2ia  *  Stiype's  Cranmer,  i.  329. 

*  Foxe,  1209. 
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Hence  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  it  failed  in  the  Commons ;  and  he  was 
then,  after  such  preliminary  formalities  as  had  been  used  in 
like  cases  before,  dismissed  by  the  royal  authority*.  It  was 
intended  to  divide  his  diocese  into  two,  but  Edward'^s  death  left 
the  scheme  incomplete,  and  he  entered  upon  a  new  reign  with 
no  successor  in  possession.  To  three  of  the  other  cashiered 
prelates,  protestants  of  learning  an.d  ability  succeeded*.  Heath 
of  Worcester,  eventually  archbishop  of  York,  had  no  regular 
successor,  his  see  being  given  in  commendam  to  Hooper,  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  and  its  valuable  temporalities  made  a  prize  for 
rapacious  courtiers.  Such  acts  have  done  incalculable  injury 
to  the  cause  of  truth.  Hence  has  been  given  to  Romanism 
plausible  means  for  stamping  a  mercenary  character  upon  the 
whole  reformation. 

§  18.  On  Edward'^s  premature  demise,  in  1553,  an  unhappy 
and  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  the  protestant  party,  to 
place  Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne.  The  nation  generally, 
however,  stood  aloof,  and  nothing  followed,  but  individual 
misery,  and  increased  stability  to  the  crown  of  Mary,  the  lawful 
heir.  That  princess,  grand-daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
distinguished  as  the  Catholic  sovereigns^  and  resting  her  legiti- 
macy of  birth,  solely  on  a  very  questionable  dispensation  from 
Home,  had  shown  through  life,  a  lofty  constancy  in  adhering  to 
the  religion  in  which  she  had  been  bred.  As  her  subjects  were 
extensively  pervaded  by  different  opinions,  they  naturally  felt 
anxious  as  to  liberty  of  conscience.  While,  however,  not  yet 
warm  upon  the  royal  seat,  she  allayed  rising  apprehensions  by 
assuring  the  magistracy  of  London,  that,  although  firm  in  her 
own  belief,  she  had  no  intention  of  forcing  it  upon  the  nation, 
otherwise  than  by  the  diffusion  of  sound  instruction.  But  this 
tolerant  assurance  had  scarcely  passed  her  lips,  when  John 
Francis  Commendone,  eventually  a  cardinal,  whom  Dandino, 
papal  resident  at  Brussels,  had  secretly  sent  into  England,  ob- 
tained admittance  to  her  in  disguise.     Mary'^s  hopes,  prejudices, 

»  Ibid.  413.  to  Winchester ;  John  Seory,to  Chiches- 

*  Nicholas  Ridley,  martyred  under  ter.     All  three  were  translated  from 

Mary,  was  appointed  to  London ;  John  Rochester. 

Poynet,  who  died  in  exile  under  Mary, 
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and  antipathies  now  became  violently  enflamed.  She  did  not, 
indeed,  venture  to  lay  aflide  immediately  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England''^  borne  by  her  father  and  half- 
brother  ;  but  she  expressed  an  extreme  abhorrence  of  it  *,  and 
evidently  would  not  rest  until  Bomanism  should  be  completely 
restored.  In  the  November,  accordingly,  of  the  very  year 
which  saw  her  on  the  throne,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
repealing  all  king  Edwards's  laws  as  to  religion,  and  restoring 
the  Bomish  service  irom  the  20th  of  the  next  month '. 

§  19.  Mary^s  principal  religious  adviser,  throughout  her 
reign,  was  Reginald  Pole,  whose  mother  was  last  surviving 
member  of  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet,  and  who  had  been 
made  a  cardinal  in  1536.  Since  that  time  he  had  signalised 
himself  disgracefully  in  abortive  attempts  to  stimulate  foreign 
powers  against  Henry  VIII.  \  but  latterly  he  had  spent  a 
scholarly  and  religious  life  in  Italy.  He  was  a  well-informed 
man,  of  decorous  habits,  and  courtly  manners,  but  scurrilous 
upon  paper,  when  provoked,  and  of  an  understanding  that,  at 
farthest,  did  not  exceed  mediocrity.  On  Edward'^s  death,  he 
had  been  appointed  papal  legate  to  England,  and  he  entered  im- 
mediately into  correspondence  with  the  queen.  Various  de- 
lays, partly  turning  upon  continental  politics,  and  partly  upon 
Mary'*s  own  apprehensions  of  precipitancy,  detained  him  on  the 
continent,  until  near  the  close  of  1554.  The  nation  was  then 
formally  reconciled  to  Rome,  both  houses  of  Parliament  being 
publicly  absolved  by  Pole  from  the  alleged  sin  of  abjuring  the 
papal  see.  He  was  then  lodged  in  the  archiepiscopal  resi- 
dence at  Lambeth,  and  he  continued  to  occupy  it,  although 
not  formaUy  placed  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  until  after  Cran- 
mer^s  martyrdom  *. 


^  In  her  first  Parliament-roll  she  is 
styled,  Ecdenm  AngtieatuB  et  HibemkB 
Sttpreumm  Caput,  Parliamentary  Hit- 
tory,  Lond.  1751.  iu.  290. 

*  Pallavkino,  Ittoria  dd  ConcUio  di 
Treuto,  Rom.  1657.  u.  35. 

*  The  bill  was  sent  down  from  the 
Lords,  Oct.  31,  and  debated  by  the 
Commons  during  six  days.  Pari.  HuH, 
iii.  295. 

>  He  was  sent  by  the  pope  into  Flan- 
ders in  1537y  while  Roman  hopes  were 


raised  by  the  northern  rebellion  in 
England  to  foment  that  insurrection, 
and  to  obtain  succour  for  it  from  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland.  In 
1538  he  went  into  Spain  to  persuade 
Charles  V.  into  hostilities  against  Eng- 
land. 

'  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  cha- 
racter of  Pole,  may  consult  The  Hit" 
tary  of  ike  Life  of  Reginald  Pole,  written 
by  Phillips,  a  canon  of  Tongres,  pub- 
lished originally  in  4to  with  the  author's 
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§  20.  Cranmer  himself  had  been  early  removed  from  his 
home.  Soon  after  Mary^'s  accession,  a  report  reached  his  ears 
that  he  had  offered  to  propitiate  the  court  by  celebrating  a  mass 
of  Requiem  at  king  Edward'^s  funeral.  Stung  to  the  quick  by 
this  venomous  calumny,  he  lost  no  time  in  the  preparation  of  a 
paper  denying  Romish  claims  to  antiquity,  and  offering  to  prove 
such  really  the  property  of  protestants,  in  a  solemn  public  ar- 
gument. This  was  merely  the  draught  for  a  larger  piece  that 
he  was  meditating,  but  bishop  Scory  obtained  a  copy  of  it, 
whether  by  permission  or  otherwise  is  not  certainly  known ', 
and  it  soon  was  eagerly  circulated  all  over  London*.  The 
queen^s  advisers  treated  it  as  seditious,  which  it  certainly  was 
not,  the  religious  principles  advocated  in  it  being  still  established 
by  law.  Upon  this  ground,  however,  re-inforced  by  his  partici- 
pation in  Lady  Jane  Grey'^s  attempt,  Cranmer  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  *.  Upon  the  latter  charge,  he  was  soon  after 
brought  to  trial ',  and  he  pleaded  guilty,  protesting  that  he  had 
acted  most  reluctantly,  and  under  legal  advice,  to  which  he 
might  reasonably  defer.  Had  Mary'^s  government  possessed 
any  sound  discretion,  it  would  have  availed  itself  of  such  an  op- 
portunity to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  opponent.  But  it  was  the 
foot-ball  of  an  infatuated,  resentful  bigotry,  which  could  not 
rest  without  savage  dreams  of  suffering  heretics.  Hence  Cran- 
mer was  repeatedly  harassed  with  attempts  to  browbeat  and  con- 
fute him.  At  length,  his  venerable  Wends,  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
who  had  hitherto  shared  his  troubles,  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  ^ ;  and  endeavours  were  artfully  made  to  shake  his 
constancy.  These  were  attended  with  some  considerable  suc- 
cess.    The  fear  of  death,  and  the  love  of  life,  betrayed  him  into 

name,  afterwardH  anonymously   in  fi  Stone,  Oxford,  1766.     The  last  is  the 

vols.  8vo,  in  1767,  and  the  answers  to  least  valuable. 

it.     The   former   is  a   Romish   party  »  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that 

work,  of  no  great  intrinsic  value :  the  Scory's  act  was  without  permission, 

latter  are.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Reynold  See  Archdeacon  Todd's  Hidorieal  and 

Pole,  translated  from  Beccatelli,  with  Critical  Introduction  to  Cranm^s  Ik- 

notes  by  Pye,  Lond.  1766 ;  A  Review  fence  of  the  True  and  Catholic  DotStrine 

of  Mr.  Phillipg^s  Hietory  of  th^  Life  of  of  the  Sacrament,  Lond.  1825.  p.  Ixxxix. 

Reginald  Pole,  by  Ridley,  Lond.  1766;  *  Sept.  6,  1563. 

Animadvernons  upon  Mr.  PhiUMs  His-  *  Sept.  8. 

tory  of  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  by  «  Nov.  13. 

Neve,  Oxford,  1766 ;  Remarks  upon  the  '  Oct.  16,  1656. 
Hittory  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole,  by 
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a  disgraceful  dissimulation.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that 
he  recanted  protestantism,  and  a  document,  doing  this  most 
completely,  is  found  in  Foxe'^s  Mariyrology.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  reaUy  never  signed  this.  He  might  have  written 
it  out,  and  affected  a  disposition  to  consider  it,  giving,  at  the 
same  time,  hopes  of  acquiescence.  The  matter  to  which  his 
signature,  authenticated  by  a  date,  stands  appended,  is  equi- 
vocal ;  such  as,  indeed,  he  could  not  sign,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, with  out  disgrace,  because  his  act  might  pass  among 
ignorant  Romanists  for  a  sufficient  recantation,  while  better 
judges  knew  that  it  really  left  untouched  all  the  points  at 
issue '.  It  seems,  therefore,  both  that  he  shrank  from  the  guilt 
of  a  genuine  recantation,  and  that  his  enemies  have  not  to  bear 
the  infamy  of  burning  him,  after  he  was  no  longer  liable,  on 
their  own  principles,  to  that  penalty.  They,  probably,  saw  the 
hopelesBneBS  of  drawing  any  thing  from  him  that  would  bear 
sufficient  examination,  and  having  practised  upon  his  weakness 
long  enough  to  degrade  him  effectually,  they  brought  him  to  the 
stake  *.  Nothing  could  be  more  ill-judged.  The  dissembling 
prisoner,  fluttering  between  unworthy  hopes  and  fears,  called 
for  grief,  scorn  and  exultation,  or  pity.  From  the  dying 
martyr,  happily  freed  from  every  cord  that  bound  him  to  the 
earth,  shone  forth  all  the  noble  constancy  of  a  spirit  mounting 
to  the  skies.  Few  men  who  have  done  and  suffered  so  much 
in  a  cause  that  half  the  world  approves,  have  received  harder 
measure  from  posterity.  Romanists  smarting  under  the  de- 
fection of  an  archbishop  and  a  scholar,  have  naturally  loaded 
the  memory  of  Granmer  with  indiscriminate  abuse.  Protest- 
ants commonly  have  thought  more  of  his  subserviency  under 
Henry,  and  of  his  recantation,  such  as  it  might  be,  under  Mary, 
than  of  the  firmness  that  he  showed  repeatedly  under  both,  and 
of  his  great  services  to  the  holy  cause  of  scriptural  Christianity. 


•  Cranmer's  recantations  were  pub- 
liahed  immediately  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Bp.  Boner,  with  this  title,  AU 
ikt  SubmMiioiu  and  Recantatiora  of 
Thomas  CranmeTf  laU  Archhytkop  of 
Canterburye,  trudy  »et  forth  both  in  Latvn 
and  Englyth,  a^abU  to  the  oriainalUsy 
wrytten  and  iub$oribed  with  hii  ovn 
hmades.     The  tract  itself  is  extremely 


scarce,  but  reprints  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  Strype's  Menuyrialt,  iii.  392 ;  Todd's 
lAfe  of  Cranmer,  ii.  472;  Jenkyns's  Me- 
maint  ofOranmtr,  iv.  393.  A  lengthened 
examination  of  these  perplexing  docu- 
ments may  be  found  in  the  editor's 
Hidory  of  the  Reformation,  iv.  617* 
•  March  21, 1656. 
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The  truth  is,  that  his  convictions  were  slowly  and  cautiously 
formed,  and  that  he  had  not  the  nerve  with  which  some  very 
few  men  are  blessed.  But  he  was  among  the  most  useful  men 
that  England  ever  produced,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  his 
history  will  show  him  to  have  passed  through  life  with  far 
more  of  independence  and  courage,  than  a  hasty  view  of  some 
ill-understood  facts  has  made  men  commonly  believe. 

§  21.  Four  other  members  of  the  prelacy  perished  in  the 
flames  under  Mary.  Two  of  them,  Ridley,  bishop  of  London, 
and  Latimer,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Worcester,  but  resigned 
the  see  when  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  was  passed,  were  burnt, 
like  Cranmer,  in  the  city  ditch,  at  Oxford.  Neither  of  them 
was  married ;  hence,  in  their  cases,  there  was  no  ground  for 
assigning  their  protestantism  to  any  other  than  the  purest 
motives.  Bidley  was  a  scholarly  divine,  who  had  been  led  to 
the  rejection  of  transubstantiation  by  the  reading  of  Batramn'^s 
famous  piece.  This  he  reasonably  viewed  as  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  antiquity  of  the  Bomish  doctrine,  and  by  in- 
troducing the  book  to  Cranmer'^s  notice,  he  brought  him  over 
to  the  same  opinion  \  Latimer  had  a  fund  of  rustic  simplicity 
and  homely  eloquence,  which  rendered  him  highly  popular  as  a 
preacher.  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  burnt  in  that 
city,  before  an  immense  crowd,  at  the  beginning  of  this  fright- 
ful and  insane  persecution*.  He  was  a  zealous,  able,  and 
eloquent  man,  formerly  a  Cistercian  monk ;  but  he  had  im- 
bibed in  Switzerland,  whither  he  fled  before  the  Act  of  Six 
Articles^  some  low-church  notions,  which  made  him  object  to 
the  episcopal  attire,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  puritanism. 
Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  David'^s,  was  burnt  at  Caermarthen '.  He 
had  been  prior  of  Nostel,  in  Yorkshire,  but  on  Mary'^s  acces- 
sion he  was  embarrassed,  and  in  prison,  from  the  failure  of  re- 


>  Cranmer  has  been  commonly 
thought  to  have  brought  from  Ger- 
many a  belief  in  the  Lutheran  doctnne 
of  consubstantiation.  He^  however, 
denied  this  twice  when  examined  at 
Oxford,  professing  himself  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  the  Romish 
doctrine  by  Bp.  Ridley.  He  probably 
eoondered  the  Romish  and  Lutheran 
doetrinee  as  not  materially  different, 
fanner  had  the  advantage  of 


antiquity.  Ratramn's  piece,  to  which 
his  attention  appears  to  have  been 
called  about  the  year  1546,  convinced 
him  that  the  Romish  doctrine  had  no 
such  advantage,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  question  made  him  abandon 
a  belief  in  the  corpoiiU  presence  alto- 
gether. 

»  Feb.  9,  1566. 

*  March  30, 1665. 
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mittaiices  into  the  exchequer  of  some  subsidies  from  his  clergy. 
He  certainly  was  by  tar  the  least  considerable  of  the  episcopal 
gufierers. 

§  22.  The  whole  Marian  persecution  extended  over  about 
four  years,  and  the  victims  who  perished  in  it  appear  to  have 
been  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  *,  It  may  reasonably  be 
considered  rather  a  portion  than  an  interruption  of  the  refor- 
mation. Not  only  w&re  several  venerated  and  popular  eccle- 
siastics sacrificed,  leaving  an  extensive  impression  of  grief, 
pity,  and  indignation  on  the  public  mind,  but  also  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  victims  came  from  inferior  life.  Thus  personal 
feelings  fostered  a  horror  and  hatred  of  popery  through  every 
grade  of  English  society.  Advantage  was  taken  of  these 
feelings  during  the  next  reign.  Foxe  published  his  Martyro- 
logy,  and  this  work  was  provided,  under  royal  authority,  by 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom*.  Men  were  thus  enabled  and 
invited  to  brood  over  the  horrible  details  of  Mary'^s  infatuated 
reign.  Their  own  knowledge,  or  that  of  persons  about  them, 
would  abundantly  corroborate,  and  even  exaggerate  the  re- 
volting picture.  Thus  the  unhappy  queen,  who  has  gained 
eternal  infamy  by  her  sanguinary  zeal  against  alleged  heresy, 
really  took  effective  measures  for  rooting  it  in  the  land.  She 
still  is  popularly  stigmatised  as  the  bloody^  and  her  creed  is 
hastily  dismissed  as  linked  inseparably  with  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field. 

§  23.  On  Mary^'s  demise  *,  her  half-sister,  Elizabeth,  peace- 
ably succeeded.  The  Romish  party  had  grounds  for  question- 
ing her  legitimacy  from  the  nature  of  Henry'^s  second  mar- 
riage, and  papal  condemnation  of  it.  But  the  late  queen'^s 
council,  resting  on  a  statute  passed  in  the  thirty-fiflh  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  made  no  di£Bculty  in  recognising  her  title  to  the 
crown'.  It  must,  however,  have  seemed  probable  from  the 
first  that  she  would  assume  a  protestant  position.  Her  mother^s 

*  Strype's  MemoriaU,  iii.  Appendix,  four  hundred;  but  then  imprisonment, 

6M.     In  the  Execution  of  Judiee  in  torments,  and  famine,  are  taken  into 

Englandftutfor  Religion^  InUfor Treaaon,  the  account  besides  fire, 

first  publiBhed  in  1583,  under  authority  *  Strype's  Annafs,  iii.  73A. 

of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  and  •  Nov.  17,  1658. 

generally  considered  his  writing,  the  ^  Cambden's  Elizabeth,  in  Kenneths 

number  of  protestants  who  lost  their  Con^pleU  HiU.  of  England,  ii.  389. 
lireB  under  Mary  is  estimated  at  near 
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cause  was  linked  inseparably  with  the  reformation,  and  her  own 
education  generally  had  taken  that  direction.  Still  she  had 
conformed  to  Bomanism  under  the  late  reign,  and  it  might  be 
known  that  her  tastes  were  more  in  favour  of  a  showy  ritual, 
than  of  that  bald  simpUcity  in  public  worship  which  some  of 
the  reformed  churches  had  adopted.  She  was  also  under  a 
degree  of  personal  obligation  to  her  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Spain,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  bigoted  of  contemporary 
Romanists.  He  had  politicly,  if  not  generously,  taken  her 
part  when  Mary  was  bent  upon  oppressing  her,  and  she  soon 
had  reason  to  know  that  he  was  now  willing  to  make  her  his 
wife*.  In  one  of  her  iSrst  cares,  however,  the  choice  of  a 
council,  Romanists  might  naturally  see  cause  for  apprehension. 
Thirteen  of  Mary'^s  councillors  were,  indeed,  retained,  but  with 
them  were  associated  eight  others,  known  protestants,  however 
they  might  have  recently  conformed,  and  from  whom  nothing 
Bomish  was  to  be  expected.  Especially  William  Cecil,  imme- 
diately appointed  secretary  of  state,  eventually  created  lord 
Burghley,  and  virtually  prime  minister  during  most  of  Eliza- 
beth's arduous  and  glorious  reign,  was  an  earnest  of  a  policy 
essentially  different  from  Mary'^s. 

§  24.  As  usual,  the  course  of  events  expedited  a  decision 
which  the  caution  that  a  long  course  of  trying  circumstances 
had  effectually  taught,  might  have  kept  longer  in  suspense. 
The  exiles  who  had  sought  safety  from  the  Marian  persecution 
among  foreign  protestants,  eagerly  returned  on  the  first  news 
of  the  late  queen'^s  death,  and  soon  made  England  ring  with 
complaints  of  their  own  hardships,  and  invectives  against  the 
system  that  had  caused  them.  On  the  other  hand,  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Bomish  incumbents,  became  irritated  by  their 
attacks,  and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  own  preferments. 
They  too,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  field,  and 
England  became  at  once  the  theatre  of  an  angry  religious  con- 
troversy, in  which  the  two  sides  felt  themselves  preparing  to 
contend  not  only  for  victory,  but  also  for  bread.  Foreign  politics 
likewise  hastened  Elizabeth'^s  deliberations.  Her  cousin,  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  then  dauphiness,  and 

•  Ibid.  370. 
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her  fiEither-m-law,  Henry  II.,  urged  her  into  the  imprudence 
and  indecency  of  aasuming  the  English  arms,  and  claiming  the 
En^ish  crown.  Thus  Elizabeth'*s  pride  was  wounded,  and 
her  security  threatened,  by  the  brand  of  illegitimacy,  and  a 
show  of  competition  for  her  throne,  backed  by  the  power  of 
France.  To  the  court  of  that  country  the  aged  pope,  Paul 
IV.,  was  then  completely  devoted,  from  his  hatred  of  Spain, 
and  the  Austrian  family  *.  Elizabeth  civiUy  sent  him,  through 
Sir  Edward  Game,  English  resident  at  his  court,  the  custo- 
mary announcement  of  her  accession,  and  an  assurance  that 
none  should  be  molested  for  religion.  But  with  a  rudeness 
and  indiscretion,  little  usual  at  Rome  under  delicate  circum- 
stances, he  repulsed  the  complimentary  message:  professing 
inability  to  recognise  a  sovereign  of  illegitimate  birth,  until  the 
case  had  been  regularly  examined  at  his  court.  In  the  event, 
indeed,  of  a  reference  to  him,  he  expressed  himself  desirous  of 
taking  the  most  favourable  views  possible '.  Elizabeth  must 
have  naturally  felt  insulted  by  this  reflection  upon  her  origin, 
and  this  insolent  pretension  to  judge  of  her  capacity  for  the 
throne.  Every  thing,  therefore,  but  anxiety  to  retain  Philip^a 
firiendship,  impeUed  her  into  an  identification  ^ith  the  protes- 
tant  party. 

§  25.  Being,  howe^'er,  anxious  to  precipitate  nothing,  she 
issued  a  royal  proclamation  on  the  27th  of  December,  imposing 
silence  on  the  pulpit.  Neither  party  was  to  preach,  or  teach, 
and  all  were  forbidden  to  attend  as  hearers,  if  any  gloss  even, 
or  explanation,  were  deUvered.  In  this  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative, precedents  were  foUowed  in  the  late  reigns,  and  the 
feverish  state  of  public  opinion  now  rendered  such  a  precaution 
more  than  usually  defensible.  The  proclamation  did  not, 
indeed,  strictly  take  neutral  ground.  It  forbade  any  other 
service  than  the  Bomish,  which  was  yet  authorised  by  law ; 
but  then  it  admitted  the  litany,  the  decalogue,  the  Lord^'s 
prayer,  the  creed,  with  the  epistle  and  gospel,  in  English'. 
Though  any  abstract  objection  to  these  concessions  could  hardly 
be  maintained,  all  must  have  viewed  them  as  the  firHt  steps 


•  PalUvicino,  /j(.  dd  Coitc.  di  Trento,         >  Ibid. 
iL  12a  '  Strype^B  AnmaU,  Append,  i.  301. 
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towards  a  general  defection  from  Borne.  Her  friends  had  long, 
in  every  region  of  the  west,  borne  with  pubUc  wonhip  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  and  had  even  clung  to  Latin  as  the  tacred 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1559,  the  queen  was  crowned  by 
Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies. 
The  service  appears  to  have  been  completely  that  of  the  Bomish 
ritual,  and  all  Uie  bishops  at  liberty,  are  said  to  have  attended  *. 
If  it  were  so,  however,  this  was  the  last  appearance  of  theirconcur- 
rence  with  Elizabeth'^s  government.  Upon  their  bench  were  then 
only  sixteen  individuals,  and  of  these  five  were  of  king  Henry'*s 
appointment,  hence  sworn  to  renounce  the  pope,  and  noted  for 
admitting  various  modifications  of  the  Bomidi  system,  at  the 
call  of  interest.  Three  of  them,  indeed,  had  subsequently 
incurred  dismissal  and  imprisonment,  when  Edward  required  a 
character  completely  protestant*.  The  remaining  two',  had  not, 
however,  shown  even  that  tardy  afiection  for  the  system  to 
which  they  all  so  readily  returned  under  Mary.  Thus  previous 
consistency  gave  no  very  certain  pledge  for  the  principles  of  any 
one  among  Uie  five.  Their  eleven  brethren,  however,  were  all 
of  Mary'*s  appointment,  and  this  infusion  of  a  more  unbending 
tone,  seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  whole  bench. 

§  26.  When  the  Bomish  cause  accordingly,  came  under 
parliamentary  debate,  all  of  them  stood  resolutely  by  it ;  merely 
agreeing  to  those  indirect  assaults  upon  the  papal  authority 
which  were  conveyed  by  the  statute  recognising  the  queen^s  title 
to  the  throne  ;  and  by  that  making  her  inheritable  from  her 
mother*.  The  first  legislative  act  openly  levelled  at  poper}* 
was  one  for  the  royal  supremacy.  This  was  originally  meant 
as  a  measure  for  simply  reviving  the  law  enacted  under  Henr}'. 
But  there  were  objections  to  this  course,  and  among  them  one 

'  Str}'pe*B  Annalif  i.  44.  Cambden, 
however,  says,  **  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  some  others,  refusing  to 
assist  at  the  solemnity."  This  may 
only  mean  that  they  would  take  no 
part  in  the  Ber^'ice.  Dr.  Lingard  un- 
dorstandH  it  othen^ise, mentioning  "the 
absence  of  the  prelateH."  White,  biMiop 
of  WincheHter,  was  under  restraint, 
having  been  ordered  to  keep  his  house, 
in  oonaequence  of  an  intemperate  at* 


tack  upon  the  Marian  exiles,  in  hit 
sermon  at  the  late  queen *8  foneraL 

*  Vu.  Heath,  now  archbishop  of 
York ;  Boner,  bishop  of  London ;  and 
Tunstall,  bishop  of  Durham. 

«  Vu.  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Kitchen,  bitthop  of  LlanaafT. 

*  The  former  bill  uaaaed  the  Lords, 
Feb.  9,  the  Utter,  Feb.  L3,  1M9,  in 
both  eaaea  unanimously.  D*£w«s,  19, 
90. 
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was  entertained  by  Elizabeth  herself',  the  sovereign  seeming 
to  be  placed  by  Henry^s  legislature,  in  something  like  an  ecde- 
siastJcal  position,  analogous  to  that  of  the  pope.  The  measure, 
therefore,  as  first  introduced,  was  abandoned  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, and  the  bill  that  superseded  it  was  drawn  so  as  to  be 
free  frx>m  objections  deemed  of  any  weight.  The  act  as  it 
passed  was  not  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  investing  the 
crown  with  any  powers  that  it  had  wanted  before  Henry^s 
reign.  It  merely  professed  to  revive  the  sovereign's  ancient 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  to  repeal  acts  repugnant  to  the 
same.  There  was,  indeed,  a  series  of  precedents  reaching  to 
the  earliest  national  records,  which  proved  England  to  have 
admitted  any  papal  interference  in  her  affairs,  only  by  con- 
nivance*. As  the  facts  establishing  this  were  easily  acces- 
sible to  persons  of  information,  and  as  the  statute  of  provisors^ 
with  other  formal  acts  of  resistance,  to  the  papal  assumptions, 
were  matters  of  universal  notoriety,  there  was  a  reasonable 
ground  for  requiring  that  all  ecclesiastical  and  official  persons 
should  take  an  oath,  admitting  the  royal  supremacy,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture*.  This  test  the  act  provided,  and  the  episcopal 
bench,  with  a  single  exception,  absolutely  refused  it.  Thus  all 
the  sees  in  England,  but  one,  came  into  the  queen'^s  disposal. 

§  27.  That  one  of  the  bishops.  Kitchen  of  Llandaff,  who 
saved  his  see  once  more,  seems  never  to  have  taken  this  test 


7  Sftiidys  to  Parker.  Lond.  April  30, 
1&50.  Burnet's  Hid.  Btf,  Records  iL 
456. 

*  This  was  shown  at  great  length 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  solicitor 
general,  in  1591,  in  Cawdrey's  case. 
Ilis  argament  may  be  seen  in  Svr  Ed- 
ward Voke*i  Reporii,  Lond.  1777>  Pt.  ▼. 
nn. 

*  The  oath  was  also  to  be  tendered 
to  "  wards  that  were  to  sue  their  Uto- 
ries,  and  be  invested  in  their  livings  :** 
(Cambden,  372)  or  as  Dr.  Lingard 
expresses  it,  to  "  all  laymen  suing  out 
the  livery  of  their  lands,  or  about  to  do 
homage  to  the  queen.'*  (Hut.  Engf.  vii. 
200.)  This  interference  with  private 
fortunes  was  indefensible.  Neverthe- 
less, the  law  might  not  be  so  bad  in 
practice  as  it  was,  in  this  particular, 
tbMrstieany,  Elizabeth's  usage  behig 


to  provide  stringent  remedies,  and  to 
put  them  in  force  only  when  pressed 
by  some  necessity ;  a  treacherous 
policy  It  must  be  owned,  but  perhaps 
more  imputable  to  the  embarrassments 
of  a  very  difficult  position  than  to 
deficiencies  either  of  mercy  or  discern- 
ment. Mr.  Butler,  indeed,  the  late 
venerable  Romish  counsel,  represents 
the  Act  of  Supremacy  under  no  very 
odious  aspect.  He  says,  **  None,  how- 
ever, except  persons  holding  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil  offices,  could  be  required 
to  take  the  oath ;  and  none  but  those 
who  voluntarily  denied  the  queen's 
supremacy  were  subjected  to  other 
penalties.  Thus  the  operation  of  this 
act,  thouffh  severe,  was  limited."  Hi$' 
torieal  Memoin  of  the  EngliA  CatkoUet. 
Lond.  1821.  iii.  182. 
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himself,  only  to  have  engaged  that  all  under  his  authority 
should  take  it«  He  was  allowed  personally  an  unlimited  time 
for  considering  the  oath  \  From  his  former  compliances  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  any  thing  was  to  be  expected  of  him 
rather  than  the  surrender  of  his  preferment,  and  also,  there  seem 
to  have  been  hopes  of  his  services  in  keeping  up  the  episcopal 
succession.  Neither  the  obstinacy  that  Elizabeth  had  expe- 
rienced from  her  whole  prelacy,  nor  the  notions  brought  home 
by  the  exiles  from  un-episcopal  protestants  abroad,  goaded  the 
government  into  any  rash  counsels  for  the  abandonment  of  an 
ecclesiastical  polity  that  all  antiquity  sanctioned.  On  the  con* 
trary,  one  of  the  Queens's  earliest  cares  was  to  re-establish  that 
cathoUc  and  venerable  order  in  the  Church,  which  Englishmen 
of  all  ranks  had  known  from  the  first,  and  which  all  men  of 
information  knew  to  have  been  established  among  all  christians 
from  the  first.  For  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  she  singled 
out  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  who  had  been  her  unfortunate 
mother'^s  chaplain,  and  who  succeeded  in  retaining  Henry'^s 
good  opinion,  after  that  lady'^s  untimely  end ;  being  appointed 
by  royal  collation,  prebendary  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  by  letters 
commendatory,  master  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  Bene't  college, 
Cambridge  *.  Under  Edward,  he  married,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  During  the  Marian  persecution,  he 
kept  himself  concealed  in  England,  being  at  one  time  in  im- 
minent danger;  but  he  thus  escaped  those  low-church  pre- 
possessions, which  so  many  of  his  fellow-sufferers  imbibed  dur- 
ing their  exile  upon  the  continent.  He  was,  indeed,  thoroughly 
smitten  by  the  love  of  antiquity,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
foreign  from  his  cast  of  mind,  than  theoretic  views  of  scriptural 


*  This  fact  has  not  been  known  until 
lately.  Dr.  Lamb  brought  it  to  light 
in  his  HisUyrioal  Account  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Camb.  1829.  p.  11.  There 
is  printed  from  the  invaluable  MS. 
library  of  C.  C.  C.  C,  Bp.  Kitchen's 
written  undertaking  to  force  the  con- 
sciences of  others,  wliile  his  own  was 
left  at  liberty,  dated  July  18,  1559. 
He  died  in  1563.  His  associate  in  all 
previous  compliances,  Bp.  Thirlby, 
might  not  have  been  found  willing 
even  to  give  this  kind  of  undertaking. 
He  had  indeed  gone  to  Rome  in  1554, 


upon  embassy  to  thank  the  pope,  as 
it  was  given  out,  for  his  readiness  in 
pardoning  the  heresy  of  £ngland  ; 
really,  as  it  is  thought,  to  negociate 
for  the  recognition  of  titles  to  the  mo- 
nastic property,  the  fortunate  holders 
of  this  having  no  sort  of  disposition  to 
surrender  it,  whatever  might  be  their 
general  leaning  towards  Romanism. 
Thirlby's  appearance  in  this  Italian 
pageant  naturally  disqualified  him  for 
another  turn  at  the  call  of  interest 
four  years  after. 
>  Strype's  Parker^  Oxf.  1831.  L  96. 
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perfection  founded  upon  a  breach  of  catholic  unity.  He  was, 
besides,  more  than  usually  fitted  for  a  difficult  position,  being 
cautious,  well-informed,  and  discreet  above  most  men. 

§  28.  Whatever  hopes  might  have  been  entertained  of 
Kitchen^s  concurrence  in  maintaining  his  country'^s  episcopal 
succession,  by  aiding  in  Parker^s  consecration,  were  eventually 
disappointed.  That  solemnity,  so  important,  in  preserving  her 
catholic  appearance  to  England,  was  performed  in  the  chapel  of 
Lambeth-house,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1559,  without  any 
assistance  from  a  bishop  actually  beneficed.  It  was,  however, 
regularly  performed  by  individuals  who  had  received  episcopal 
consecration.  These  were  the  bidhops  Barlow,  Scory,  and 
Goverdale,  who  had  all  been  deprived  of  episcopal  sees  under 
Mary,  and  Hodgkins,  who  had  been  sufiragan  of  Bedford,  and 
therefore,  like  his  co-adjutors,  episcopally  consecrated,  though 
not  like  them,  ever  possessed  of  a  diocesan  prelacy.  Thus 
Parker^s  sacred  deposit  was  regularly  conveyed,  and  England^'s 
apostolic  polity  preserved  inviolate.  The  ordinal  used,  was 
that  provided  in  king  Edward'*s  reign. 

§  29.  Nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to  the  Bomish 
party,  when  once  its  energies  thoroughly  rallied  from  the  pros- 
tration that  followed  Mary'^s  death,  than  this  organisation  of 
the  national  church  upon  her  ancient  footing.  Hence  after  a 
discreet  lapse  of  time,  when  all  witnesses  of  any  station  were 
likely  to  be  removed  by  death,  systematic  opposition  had  been 
organised,  and  passions  were  violently  inflamed  by  persecution, 
a  tale  made  its  way  into  circulation,  which  never  could  be  ex- 
pected to  show  itself  out  of  the  lighter  walks  of  literature.  It 
is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  forty-five  years  after 
Parker^s  consecration,  Romish  malignity  denied  him  ever  to 
have  been  consecrated  at  all.  He  had  merely,  it  was  maintained^ 
met  by  appointment  Kitchen  of  LlandafT,  at  the  Nag'*s  Head 
tavern  in  Cheapside,  to  make  arrangements,  probably,  for  his 
consecration.  But  this  was  found  impracticable.  Kitchen  hav- 
ing been  frightened  by  Boner.  On  this,  Scory  laid  a  Bible  on  his 
head,  and  on  the  heads  of  some  others,  as  they  knelt  before 
him,  and  they  all  rose  up  bishops.  So  craving  and  indiscriminate 
is  the  appetite  of  calumny,  that  this  ridiculous  figment,  which 
carries  its  own  refutation  on  its  very  face,  found  many  who 
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a£fected  to  believe  it,  and  it  hence  has  regularly  received 
notice  in  the  grave  pages  of  history  and  theology.  It  is, 
however,  contradicted  by  existing  records :  it  had  no  sooner 
shown  its  impudent  front,  than  a  living  witness  of  Parker^s 
consecration  stepped  forward  to  contradict  it',  and  no  partisan 
ventures  any  longer  to  say  one  word  in  its  favour. 

§  30.  The  English  service  had  been  restored,  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity^  which  passed  in  the  spring  preceding  Parker^s 
consecration^.  That  important  ceremony  was  followed  by 
immediate  steps  for  re-organising  the  episcopal  bench.  Two 
of  his  consecrators.  Barlow  and  Scory,  were  confirmed,  within 
three  days,  in  the  sees  of  Chichester  and  Hereford  respectively. 
On  the  following  day,  these  two,  now  beneficed  prelates, 
assisted  their  new  metropolitan,  in  his  chapel  at  Lambeth,  at 
the  consecration  of  four  more  bishops.  In  the  following  month, 
five  more  bishops  were  consecrated,  and  among  them  the 
learned  and  amiable  Jewel,  who  had  already  attracted  universal 
notice,  by  challenging  Romanists  upon  the  ground  of  tradition, 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  as  indisputably  their 
own  *,  and  who  has  gained  lasting  celebrity  by  his  triumphant 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England*.  In  the  next  March,  two 
bishops  were  consecrated  for  sees  in  the  province  of  York. 
Thus  the  whole  country  saw  that  ecclesiastical  polity  restored, 
which  took  root  together  with  its  earliest  institutions,  and 
which  scholars  knew  to  be  connected  with  apostolic  times. 

§  31.  By  way  of  giving  the  Romish  party  a  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  public  production  of  its  defence,  a  solenm 
disputation   was  arranged    between  select  champions  on   the 

*  The  Earl  of  Nottingham.  This  should  be  used  on  the  feast  of  St 
absurd  and  malicious  tale,  which  long  Baptist  next  ensuing,  and  thencefor- 
sought  to  discredit  Parker's  consecra-     wards.     D'Ewes,  30. 

tion,  is  treated  at  considerable  length         *  In  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  cross, 

in  several  works,  but  perhaps  in  none  March  17)  1560.     Le  Bas*  Jewd^  91. 
more  fully  and  judiciously  than  in  Le         '  Published  in  Latin  in  1562.    *'  It 

Courayer*s  Defence  of  the  validUy  of  the  came  forth   with  the  consent  of  the 

Englidi  Ordinations  Lond.  1728.  i.  26.  bishops,and  other  distinguished  dirineSy 

*  The  first  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  it  and  it  had  moreover  the  sanction  of 
may  be  conveniently  called,  to  distin-  the  quecn*s  authority.     So  that  the 

faish  it  from  that  passed  under  Charles  Apology  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  con- 

I.,  passed  the   Commons   April  20,  taming  the  sentiments  of  an  individual 

1559.     It  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords  writer,  but  rather  as  a  sort  of  state 

April   25,  and  passed   April  28.     It  vindication  of  the  protestant  establiah- 

provided  that  king  Edward's  second  ment  of  England."  Ibid.  108. 
service-book,  with  a  few  alterations, 
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two  sides,  according  to  precedents  in  the  two  last  reigns.  The 
disputauts  confronted  each  other,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1559, 
in  Westminster  abbey,  before  the  two  houses  of  Parliament. 
Three  questions  were  to  be  debated,  viz.  the  use  of  an  unknown 
tongue  in  public  worship,  the  right  of  particular  churches  to 
r^ttlate  the  externals  of  religion,  and  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  mass.  The  first  question  stood  for 
the  first  day'^s  discussion.  It  is,  however,  a  question  very 
difficult  to  advocate,  in  the  face  of  sufficient  opposition,  and  it 
evidently  was  approached  on  the  Bomish  side  with  great 
embarrassment.  It  had  been  arranged,  that  none  but  written 
arguments  were  tg  be  produced.  When,  however,  these  were 
called  for,  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  said  that  adequate 
time  for  their  preparation  had  not  been  allowed,  but  that  one 
of  the  party  was  willing  to  enter  upon  an  oral  argument.  This 
was  not  declined,  and  Cole,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  made  a  long 
and  vehement  harangue  in  defence  of  the  Latin  service.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  come  far  from  ill  prepared,  having  with 
him  a  large  mass  of  written  matter,  to  which  he  constantly 
referred,  and  being  prompted  from  time  to  time  by  his  friends 
around.  He  was  answered  by  Home,  dean  of  Durham,  under 
Edward,  and  eventually  bishop  of  Winchester.  Having  to 
take  the  popular  side  of  an  argument  easily  manageable,  Home 
acquitted  himself  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  his  auditory, 
and  the  day  passed  off  disadvantageously  to  Romanism.  On 
the  second  day  appointed,  the  protestants  wished  to  discuss  the 
second  question,  but  the  Romanists  refused  until  an  answer  had 
been  read  to  Home's  discourse  delivered  on  the  preceding  day. 
To  this  the  other  party  would  not  agree,  and  new  objections 
being  started  on  the  Bomish  side,  nothing  farther  was  done  in 
the  way  of  disputation,  and  the  whole  conference  broke  off  in 
displeasure,  amid  mutual  accusations  \ 

§  32.  One  branch  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  the  abroga- 
tion of  queen  Mary's  persecuting  powers.  Her  father  had 
repealed  three  statutes,  passed  under  Richard  II.  and  his  two 

7  An  aecoimt  of  this  conference,  put  Beformatum,  No.  V.    Another  contem- 

forth  by  the  privy  council,  may  be  porary  account  is  in  a  letter  of  Jewel 

■een    in    the  records  to  the   second  to  P.  Martyr,  April  6, 1A59. 
volume  of  Bp.  Burnet's  Hittorjf  of  the 
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immediate  successors,  the  Lancastrian  Henries,  against  Lol- 
lardy,  or  the  opinions  of  Wicklilfe.  Without  these  edicts,  or 
others  of  a  similar  character,  the  atrocious  persecution  which 
had  recently  sought  the  extirpation  of  English  protestantism, 
could  not  have  been  set  on  foot.  The  late  unhappy  queen  had, 
accordingly,  restored  these  sanguinary  laws  to  their  former 
places  in  the  statute-book.  Elizabeth  now  again  repealed 
them.  To  this  act  of  her  government  none  will  any  longer 
venture  to  deny  commendation.  The  act  was,  however,  clogged 
with  a  provision  which  has  greatly  lessened  the  applause  of 
posterity.  Lollardy  was,  indeed,  no  longer  to  be  heresy,  but 
opinions  were,  at  variance  with  the  first  four  general  councils 
or  any  other  general  council,  and  the  plain  and  express  words 
of  canonical  scripture.  Maintainers  of  such  opinions  were 
left  liable  to  the  old  horrible  penalty  of  burning,  which  had 
been  awarded  by  the  common  law*.  The  sixteenth  century 
appears  to  have  been  incapable  of  rising  above  some  cruel  style 
of  dogmatising,  and  really  protestants  were  goaded  out  of  any 
dispassionate  reasoning  upon  opponents  of  the  cathoUc  faith 
by  Biomish  misrepresentation.  Nothing  is  Ukely  to  act  more 
unfavourably  upon  the  papal  cause  than  a  calm  consideration 
of  protestant  agreement  with  all  that  Romanists  can  confirm 
from  Scripture,  and  from  the  Church'^s  most  venerated  monu- 
ments. Hence  it  has  been  usual  with  reasoners  against  the 
reformation,  to  paint  it  as  a  general  cover  for  opinions  equally 
irreconcileable  with  the  known  landmarks  of  Christianity,  and 
with  each  other.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  artful 
representations  had  considerable  influence  in  exasperating 
the  reformers  against  heresy.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  their 
attention  to  Romish  precedent  here  has  been  most  injurious  to 
their  memory,  and  has  done,  probably,  some  disservice  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  laboured.  Vainly  is  the  Romish  disput- 
ant reminded  that  capital  penalties  against  impugners  of  the 


*  Sir  Roger  Twisden  thus  jostifies 
this  act :  "  I'or  every  one  to  think  and 
do  without  coutroul  what  him  list,  was 
to  let  loose  all  reins  of  government,  to 
leave  open  a  door  for  sedition,  to  dis- 
quiet her  kingdom,  and  the  common- 
wealth, perhaps,  not  to  be  ever  in 
peace."    {Hutorioal  Vindication  of  the 


Church  of  En^and  in  point  of  Sdiitm. 
Lond.  1675.  p.  160.)  This  argument 
was  undoubtedly  considered  sound  both 
in  Elizabeth's  days  and  in  Twisden's; 
hence  it  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
statute:  its  sufficiency  to  vindicate  it 
is  no  longer  likely  to  be  conceded  in 
any  quarter. 
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first  four  general  councils,  are  very  different  both  in  their 
nature  and  in  the  extent  of  their  operation,  from  such 
penalties  against  the  obscurely-authorised  peculiarities  of  his 
own  system.  He  will  persist  in  arguing,  and  not  unfairly,  that 
cruelties  of  that  kind,  being  universally  provided  for  some  sort 
of  religious  belief  or  other,  are  proofs  that  the  age  was  sanguinr 
ary,  and  that  no  one  section  of  it  was  especially  blameable  for 
imbibing  something  of  its  unrelenting  spirit.  It  is  humiliating 
to  a  protestant  to  add,  that  Elizabeth'^s  cruel  continuance  of 
the  ancient  common-law  provision  against  heresy  did  not 
remain  a  dead  letter  during  her  reign.  It  sullied  her  fair  fame 
by  the  barbarous  consignment  of  two  foreigners  and  three 
Englishmen  to  the  flames'. 

§  33.  At  Bome  the  wise  movements  of  England  towards  a 
satisfiEhctory  settlement  of  her  ecclesiastical  af&irs  naturally 
occasioned  great  uneasiness,  and  a  new  pontificate  would 
evidently  earn  a  glorious  distinction  if  signalised  by  the 
recovery  of  a  kingdom  so  important.  On  the  death,  accord- 
ingly, of  Paul  IV.,  his  more  prudent  successor,  Pius  IV.,  hast- 
ened to  open  a  communication  with  Elizabeth.  He  sent  a  con- 
ciliatory letter  to  her  by  Parpaglia,  who  had  been  connected 
with  Cardinal  Pole  ^  and  he  intimated  that  this  messenger  had 
instructions  to  make  some  concession.  The  report  haa  gone 
abroad  with  very  general  credit,  that  Parpaglia  was  authorised 
to  offer  a  recognition  of  the  queen'^s  legitimacy,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  the  English  liturgy,  on  condition  of  the  national  return 
to  dependence  upon  the  Roman  see.  There  are,  however, 
reasons  for  doubting,  independently  of  intrinsic  improbability, 
that  Pius  pushed  his  desire  of  accommodation  so  far.  His 
recognition  of  EIizabeth'*s  legitimacy,  and  some  farther  acquies- 
cence in  her  ecclesiastical  arangements,  are  likely  enough  to 
have  been  intended  by  him;  in  full  confidence  that  Italian 


*  The  iint  of  these  barbarous  exe- 
cutkmfl  was  that  of  the  two  foreigners, 
which  took  place  in  London  in  ^b^5. 

>  The  letter,  dated  May  15,  1560, 
may  be  seen  in  Cambden's  Elizabdhy 
384.  The  passage  in  it,  which  holds 
out  some  indefinite  promise,  is  this, 
**The  aboTe  mentioned  Vincent"  (Par- 
paglia) '^hai   directions  to  transact 


with  you  more  at  large."  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  at  the  Norwich  assizes  in  1606, 
said  that  he  had  often  heard  from  the 
queen  herself  that  Pius  was  to  admit 
the  English  liturgy.  But  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  statement, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Editor's 
Hiitory  of  the  Re/armaition,  iv.  726. 
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subtlety  and  the  course  of  events  would  prevent  the  latter  con- 
cession from  making  any  serious  inroad  upon  the  settled  policy 
of  Biome.  To  recognise  a  service,  which  not  only  disregarded 
the  sacred  language^  but  also  omitted  every  thing  contained  in 
the  mass-book  for  which  catholic  antiquity  could  not  be  pleaded, 
would  be  to  surrender  the  Bomish  religion  at  discretion. 
Elizabeth,  however,  allowed  no  means  for  ascertaining  the 
lengths  to  which  papal  conciliation  might  be  driven.  She 
would  not  receive  ParpagUa.  Nor  would  she  subsequently 
hearken  to  an  overture  made  by  Pius,  and  again  with  hints  of 
some  undefined  concession ',  for  the  transmission  of  English 
representatives  to  the  council  of  Trent.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  she  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  both  cases.  Had 
papal  agents  again  obtained  a  footing  in  England,  no  exertions 
would  have  been  spared  to  render  every  hope  illusory  which 
had  been  held  out  to  gain  a  landing  for  them,  and  to  reduce 
the  country  once  more,  by  whatever  means,  to  all  its  old  blind- 
ness under  a  foreign  ritual,  unscriptural  opinions,  and  papal 
usurpation. 

§  34.  Although,  however,  Elizabeth  prudently  declined  any 
participation  in  the  council  of  Trent,  she  would  not  leave  the 
questions  under  discussion  there,  without  that  decision  for 
which  all  Europe  loudly  called.  While  the  Trentine  fathers 
really  were  deliberating  how  the  peculiarities  of  Rome  could 
be  most  safely  retained,  and  most  advantageously  enuntiated, 
the  English  convocation  was  employed  in  preparing  a  body  of 
doctrine  that  would  bear  confronting  with  Scripture  and 
Catholic  antiquity.  There  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
king  Edward^s  articles,  based  as  they  were  upon  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  and  drawn  up  with  a  high  degree  of  scholarly 
discretion,  had  powerful  claims  upon  the  national  confidence. 
They  were,  accordingly,  now  brought  forward  for  a  careful 
review,  and  such  alterations  were  made  in  them  as  experience 
and  more  extended  information  suggested.  The  result  was, 
that  Edward'*s  forty-two  articles  were  digested,  with  certain 
alterations,  omissions,  and  additions,  into  the  thirty -nine, 
which  henceforth  became  the  standard  of  Anglican  conformity. 

s  Pallavicino,  Id.  dd  Qme.  di  TrmUo,  it  204. 
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This  body  of  doctrine  received  the  unanimous  assent  of  con- 
Yocation,  at  the  end  of  January,  1563.  The  prelates  authen- 
ticated it  inunediatdy  by  their  subscriptions ;  the  lower  house 
did  this  aft^  some  dday*.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Romanism  could  not  i^peal  to  a  similar  authentication  until 
the  dose  of  the  year  1563.  The  council  of  Trent  then  ceased 
its  sesrions,  and  gave  authority  to  that  mass  of  doctrine,  un^ 
contained,  as  it  seems  to  ordinary  readers  or  students,  in 
Scripture,  which  Pius  IV.  has  embodied  in  the  celebrated 
creed  that  bears  his  name.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  English  church 
really  preceded  the  Roman  in  the  formal  enunciation  of  her 
principles.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Trentine  fathers  autibo- 
rised  nothing  new,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  they  authorised 
much  hitherto  thought  open  to  individual  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion, from  its  want  of  any  sufficient  authority.  To  them, 
tiierefore,  a  body  chiefly  Italian  and  Spanish,  sitting  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  not  to  any  society  or  other  sanction,  with 
a  venerable  front  of  catholic  antiquity,  is  the  church  of  Rome 
indebted  for  the  formal  authentication  of  her  peculiar  creed. 
Englishmen  must  have  had  equal  right  to  deliberate  upon 
questions  which  had  hitherto  been  universally  deemed  open  to 
debate,  and  they  certainly  took  the  safer  side,  in  exacting  no 
man^s  belief  to  such  among  them  as  were  undoubtedly  destitute 
of  any  certain  warranty  in  Scripture,  and  as  many  scholars 
thought,  were  equally  destitute  of  any  such  warranty  from 
catholic  tradition. 

§  35.  By  the  passing  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
Anglican  reformation  was  concluded.  The  national  church 
was  now  provided  with  a  polity,  a  liturgy,  and  terms  of  con- 
formity. All  the  three  have  encountered  great  obloquy  and 
opposition,  but  all  the  three  are  deeply  rooted  in  an  eminently 
thoughtful  nation,  and  are  daily  rising  in  its  good  opinion.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  inmiense  advantage,  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  to 
be  under  that  form  of  religious  discipline,  which  every  eccle- 
siastical history  shows  to  have  been  established  from  the  first. 
It  is,  besides,  most  beneficial  to  the  laity  to  be  restrained  from 
that  interference  in  ecclesiastical  ai&irs,  which  experience 
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marks  as  the  tempter  to  petty  pride  and  officious  meddling. 
To  the  clergy  it  is  a  most  important  comfort  and  protection 
to  be  under  the  dii*ection  of  men  who  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  their  position,  and  a  fraternal  respect  for  their  feelings. 
The  whole  rehgious  community  has  great  reason  to  rejoice  in 
a  form  of  public  worship,  neither  theatrical,  nor  bald,  which 
embodies  all  the  choicest  expressions  of  devotion  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  ever  produced,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
judiciously  freed  from  every  excrescence  that  surreptitiously 
gained  reception  under  cover  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  liturgy,  accordingly,  is  that  among  their  national  distinc- 
tions of  which  Englishmen,  perhaps,  are  most  proud.  In  its 
earlier  years  it  was  commonly  reviled  as  a  fetter  upon  the  spon- 
taneous effusions  of  a  pious  mind,  and  a  polluted  remnant  of 
an  idolatrous  religion.  But  it  comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  approach  it  without  prejudice  against  it ;  and  such  as 
know  any  thing  of  extemporaneous  prayers  are  aware  of  a  man- 
nerism, sameness,  poverty,  and  inequality  in  them,  which  must 
ever  leave  them  immeasurably  behind  a  collection  of  the  best 
pieces  that  have  come  from  the  best  divines  during  a  series  of 
ages.  The  scholarly  member  of  the  Church  of  England  looks 
also  with  unmingled  satisfaction  upon  the  catholic  character  of 
his  ritual.  He  knows  it  to  be  no  creature  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, nor  indeed,  of  any  one  period,  however  venerable,  but  to 
be  rooted  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  to  be  connected  with 
religious  antiquity  during  all  its  more  unsuspected  stages. 
Nor  are  Anglican  terms  of  conformity  less  worthy  of  ap- 
proval than  other  leading  features  of  the  system.  They 
demand  no  assent  to  doctrines  which  have  been  anxiously 
but  vainly  sought  by  many  competent  and  pious  enquirers 
after  truth,  in  all  the  Church'^s  most  venerated  monuments, 
both  inspired  and  uninspired.  They  omit  no  leading  principle 
which  the  first  four  general  councils  have  sanctioned,  and 
which  have,  therefore,  long  received  among  christians  the 
seal  of  orthodoxy.  They  do  not  dogmatise  upon  some  of  the 
more  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  so  as  to  repel 
either  of  the  great  parties  that  divide  the  Christian  world  upon 
such  questions.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  these  parties  remarks, 
that  when  the  Articles  were  originally  framed,  Calvin  was  only 
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rising  into  notice,  and  was  not  consulted ;  whence  his  peculiar 
system  has,  at  farthest,  but  an  obscure  approval  in  them.  The 
other  of  these  parties  maintains  that  the  Articles  really  were 
composed  in  a  Calvinistic  spirit,  but  that  this  was  not  embodied 
with  sufficient  fulness  and  precision.  Hence  this  party  would, 
in  Elizabeth's  latter  years,  have  greatly  narrowed  the  terms  of 
conformity,  by  forcing  the  celebrated  Lambeth  Articles  upon 
the  national  church  \  Now,  without  any  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  which  of  these  two  parties  judges  more  correctly  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Articles  were  originally  framed,  it  is  at  least 
evident  from  the  conduct  of  them  both,  that  they  were  framed 
in  a  judicious  spirit  of  comprehension,  such  as  befits  the 
standiuxi  of  a  national  belief.  Nor  in  any  thing  will  a  candid 
enquirer  be  enabled  to  deny  that  this  discreet  avoidance  of 
extremes  has  been  the  successful  aim  of  those  invaluable  men 
to  whom  England  owes  the  details  of  her  religious  system  *.   . 


*  The  Lambeth  Aftiela  were  framed 
in  1595.  See  the  Editor's  EUzabetkcM 
Rdiffioui  Hittory,  p.  4ffJ. 

*  The  earliest  professed  historian  of 
the  English  Reformation  was  Nicholas 
Sanders,  who  perished  in  Ireland,  en- 
caged in  a  rebellion  against  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1580.  He  IumI  preriously 
published,  in  his  long  and  elaborate 
work  on  the  papal  supremacy,  entitled, 
De  Vinbili  Momarehia  EceUticg,  various 
statements  of  recent  religious  move- 
ments in  his  country.  After  his  death 
appeared  his  well-known  small  volume, 
De  (Engine  ac  Progre$tu  Sckitmati$  An- 
^ieani.  This  is  the  great  source  of 
Romish  views  upon  we  English  Re- 
formation. All  his  representations 
were  treated  by  contemporary  Protes- 
tants as  libels,  and  answers  to  them 
promptly  appeared  in  the  UpoXiyofiiva 
of  Ackworth,  the  Fidelii  Serri  SubdUo 
Infddi  Regpwuio  of  Clerk,  and  the 
Anti'Samdenu,  All  these  answers  are 
rare,  and  are  wantine  in  that  fulness 
and  precision  which  weir  subjects  re- 
quire, but  they  are  valuable  so  far  as 
they  go.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Heylin  wrote  a  professed  Ilittory  of 
the  Engllik  Reformatum,  in  small  folio. 
It  is  a  valuable  work,  but  wanting  in 
fulness  and  references.  Bp.  Burnet 
next  app^red  as  the  professed  histo- 
rian of  this  memorablA  movemcoi,  and 
his  vohmiinoiis  work  is  of  the  higbetl 


value,  on  account  of  the  immense  mass 
of  documents  by  which  its  statements 
are  substantiated.  Immediately  after 
him  the  laborious  and  candid  Strype 
published  his  MemoricUs,  Cranmer,  and 
Chdee,  which,  besides  the  first  volumes 
of  his  AnnaU  and  Parker y  all  illustrate 
the  same  period  that  Burnet  has  taken. 
He  too  has  equalled  his  composition  by 
the  documents  to  support  it.  Various 
corrections  to  Burnet  were  supplied 
by  the  learned  Wharton,  who  enjoyed 
the  immense  advantage  of  daily  access 
to  the  library  and  records  at  Lambeth, 
under  the  title,  A  Specimen  of  mme 
Error*  and  Defeett  in  tke  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England; 
by  Anthony  Ilarmer.  Other  deficien- 
cies in  Burnet  were  supplied  in  tlM 
unfriendly  HiMoire  du  Diwree,  by  the 
Abb^  Le  Grand,  written  expressly  to 
depreciate  him.  Dissenting  views  of 
the  English  Reformation  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  volume  of  NeaKs  JJiitm  of 
the  Pmrifant ;  Romish  views,  in  Dodd^ 
Church  IJittonj  of  Emfland,  ehiejlu  wiih 
regard  to  CathAict^  \n  three  volumes, 
folio,  now  reprinting,  with  improve- 
ments  by  Mr.  Tiemey,  in  8vo.  I>r. 
Lingard's  Uittory  of  Engbin/I,  also^ 
though  professedly  a  civil  history,  yd 
being  written  with  sectarian  objects, 
must  be  eonsidersd  as  a  work  pimly 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


♦    HISTORY    OF    THE    EEFOEMATION    IN    SCOTLAND. 

1 1.  Incremsing  unpopularity  of  Romanism. — §  2.  Martyrdom  of  Mylne. — §  3. 
The  Congregation. — §  4  Knox. — §  6.  The  first  Covenant. — §  6.  Duplicity 
of  the  Queen  Regent. — §  7>  Decisive  conduct  of  the  Congregation. — §  8.  Altered 
policy  of  the  regent. — §  9.  Outlawry  of  the  preachers. — §  10  Outrages  at 
Perth  and  Cupar. — §  11.  Destruction  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's.— §  12. 
Farther  havoc  of  ecclesiastical  buildings. — §  13.  Reverses  of  the  Congrega- 
tion.— §  14.  Interference  of  England. — §  16.  Death  of  the  regent. — §  16. 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh. — §  17>  Protestantism  irregularly  established  by  Par- 
liament— §  18.  Refusal  of  the  royal  assent. — §  19.  The  Book  of  Discipline. — 
§20.  Order  for  the  demolition  of  ecclesiastical  buildings. — §  21.  Return  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. — §  22.  Her  personal  indiscretions  favourable  to  the 
Reformation. — §  23.  Provision  for  the  reformed  preachers. — §  24.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Scottish  Reformation. — §  25.  Its  peculiar  circumstances. 

§  1.  It  was  not  until  Knox  finally  returned  to  his  native 
country,  on  the  second  of  May,  1559,  that  the  Scotish  refor- 
mation made  an  unimpeded  progress.  Many  circumstance 
favourable  to  it  had  latterly  occurred,  and  among  them,  two 
that  were  very  differently  intended  \  Mary  of  Guise,  mother 
of  the  young  queen,  although  of  a  family  that  sought  party 
influence  through  Romish  partialities,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
such  herself,  had  courted  the  Scottish  protestants  for  the  sake 
of  their  assistance  in  her  designs  upon  the  regency.  Having 
obtained  this  object  of  her  ambition ',  and  subsequently  the 
matrimonial  crown  for  her  son-in-law,  she  entered  upon  a 
new  line  of  policy.  Thus  a  powerful  party,  long  encouraged, 
became  alarmed  and  exasperated,  a  species  of  vicissitude  highly 
conducive  to  its  ultimate  success.  At  the  same  time,  Mary 
of  England  made  many  active  reformers  seek  refuge  in  Scot- 
land from  the  fierce  persecution  that  she  raised  among  her 
own  subjects.  These  exiles  not  only  laboured  for  the  propa- 
gation of  a  protestant  belief,  but  were  enabled  also  to  place 

1  Robertson's  Hi^ry  <^  SeoUand.         >  In  May,  1564,    Ihii,  344. 
Loud.  1809.  i.  339. 
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in  strong  and  odious  contrast  with  it,  the  system  which  drove 
themselves  from  home,  and  their  friends  to  the  stake '.  While 
Bomanism  was  ihus  daily  sinking  under  an  accumulation  of 
unpopularity,  an  injudicious  attempt  was  made  to  raise  it  by 
one  of  those  theatrical  shows  to  which  it  so  largely  stands 
indebted.  St.  Giles  had  passed  for  the  patron  saint  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  the  anniversary  of  his  festival,  in  1556,  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  a  grand  procession  *.  The  statue  of 
him  that  had  been  immemoriaDy  venerated,  was  already 
destroyed  by  protestant  zeal,  but  another  was  procured  in  time 
for  the  exhibition.  The  day,  however,  although  the  procession 
was  graced  by  the  regent  herself,  ultimately  proved  one  of 
wanton  riot,  in  which  order  was  restored  with  difficulty,  and 
pageantry,  long  reputed  sacred,  hopelessly  fell  into  contempt, 
amid  the  clamorous  mirth  of  a  licentious  rabble.  In  the  next 
year,  the  regent  was  assailed  by  such  loud  complaints  against  the 
reformed  preachers,  that  she  summoned  them  to  appear  before 
her,  as  chargeable  with  sedition,  inhibiting,  by  proclamation, 
the  stay  in  Edinburgh  of  any  strangers  who  came  without 
permission.  The  preachers  readily  obeyed  the  summons,  but 
their  lay  friends  cared  nothing  for  the  proclamation.  They 
assembled,  in  great  numbers,  from  different  quarters,  and 
filled  the  streets  with  a  warlike  demonstration  that  justly 
struck  a  panic  into  the  feeble  government.  The  palace  being 
tumultuously  entered,  Mary  was  under  the  necessity  of  hearing 
the  language  of  defiance  to  her  face,  and  of  promising  to  recal 
the  proclamation  against  such  intimidating  assemblages'. 
This  was  a  surrender  at  discretion.  It  could  now  be  doubted 
by  none,  that  the  government  was  unequal  to  the  protection  of 
Bomanism.  This  conviction  acted  immediately  on  every  side. 
The  reformers  naturally  felt  more  emboldened,  and  their  oppo- 
nents became  paralysed.  A  blow  was  now  struck  that  Scottish 
popery  never  recovered  *. 


*  **  In  that  crael  penecution,  used 
hj  that  monster,  Mary  of  England, 
were  godlv  men  dispersed  in  divers 
nations,  of  whom  it  pleased  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  send  some  unto  us  for 
our  comfort  and  instruction.**  Knox's 
Hittary  of  tie  RrformaHon  of  Edigitm 
m  ScoUcmd.    GlMgow,  183S^  p.  83. 


^  This  outrage  has  been  sometunes 
placed  in  1658,  but  1556  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  date.  Ck)ok*s  Uuiory  of 
the  Beformatwn  in  Scotland,  Edinb. 
1819.  u.  14. 

»  Ibid,  15. 

•  Ru88eli*s  Hiitory  of  tks  CWoA  tii 
ScctUmd.    Lond.  1834.  L  106. 
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§  2.  Its  unpopularity  steadily  increased  until  the  execution 
of  Walter  Mylne.  This  martyr  had  been  in  Grermany  when 
young,  and  afterwards  became  incumbent  of  Lunan  in  Angus ', 
but  his  opinions  were  protestant,  and  he  was  condenmed  as  a 
heretic,  in  1538,  by  Cardinal  David  Beaton,  then  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew^s*.  Mylne,  after  condemnation,  escaped  to  the 
continent,  where  he  married.  Returning  to  his  own  country, 
he  long  lived  in  seclusion,  but  it  seems  not  so  as  to  prevent  a 
select  circle  from  knowing  him  as  a  minister  of  religion.  He 
was  now  beyond  eighty,  and  no  folly  could  be  greater  than 
that  of  dragging  him  forward  from  his  limited  sphere  to 
inflict,  by  his  death,  that  injury  upon  Bomanism  which  other- 
wise he  never  could  have  inflicted  in  a  span  of  life  necessarily 
so  brief  as  his.  Nor  did  this  indiscretion  seem  likely  in  the 
existing  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^  John  Hamilton,  who 
succeeded  to  that  see,  on  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
in  1546.  Hamilton  had  shown  little  activity  against  the 
reformers,  and  hence  was  generally  considered  a  prelate  of 
great  prudence  and  moderation  '•  His  appearance  as  a  perse- 
cutor, was  probably  owing  to  the  palpable  increase  of  protes- 
tantism under  lenient  measures,  and  a  resolution  taken,  in 
concert  with  other  persons  in  authority,  to  seek  its  repression 
by  making  some  severe  example.  None,  however,  could  be  more 
odious  and  unfortunate  than  that  aflbrded  by  the  burning  of 
an  aged  clergyman,  whom  the  common  course  of  nature  must 
have  speedily  removed.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  inhuman 
folly  was  encouraged  by  hopes  of  finding  the  victim'*s  waning 
powers  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  a  spirited  defence,  or  to 
the  firm  facing  of  an  agonising  death  \  But  if  such  expecta- 
tions really  were  entertained,  nothing  could  be  more  signal 
than  their  defeat.  Mylne  showed  no  symptom  of  superannua- 
tion, either  before  his  judges  or  his  executioner.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  appearance,  upon  both  occasions,  was  worthy  of  any 
age  and  any  cause.  His  death,  accordingly,  filled  up  the 
measiu*e  of  discredit  which  had  so  long  threatened  ruin  to 
Scottish  Romanism.     Popular  veneration  immediately  signal- 

»  Cook,  ii.  42.  »  Robertaon,  i.  373. 

•  Note  to  Knox,  109.  >  Cook,  ii.  42. 
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I  ized  the  spot  on  which  hia  blood  was  ahed,  by  a  heap  of  etones, 
and  although  this  was  promptly  removed,  aoother  was  not 
slow  in  rising  in  its  pkce.  Nor  coidd  menaces,  or  dcimnctar 
tiona  of  spiritual  vengeance,  deter  the  popidace  from  thus 
attesting  their  veneration  for  Mylne,  and  their  hatred  of  those 
who  dragged  him  to  the  stake  *.  The  Scottish  Lowlands  had 
long  been  slipping  from  the  papal  grasp.  They  now  were 
"rrecoverably  gone. 

§  3.  The  reformation  had  not,  however,  to  depend  upon 
mere  popular  support,  which  may  present  a  front  of  irresistible 
enthusiasm  at  intervals,  but  is  notwithstanding  precarious, 
and  incapable  of  resisting  a  steady  opposition.  Ilomanism 
wm  brought  into  collision,  soon  after  its  authority  sank,  with 
a  powerful  party,  that  numbered  adherents  in  every  branch  of 
Uie  community.  The  views  of  tliia  were  essentially  religious 
in  the  main,  and  it  became  popularly  known  as  the  Congrega- 
tion. Its  affairs  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  such  members, 
as  from  superior  wealth,  intelligence,  and  hereditary-  influence, 
were  fittest  both  for  business,  and  for  organising  confederacies. 
Hiese  aristocratic  protestants  appear  under  the  designation  of 
Lardf  of  the  Congregation  ;  and  they  formed  a  sort  of  standing 
committoe,  at  the  head  of  a  |}owerful  political  party,  hostile  to 
the  French  influence,  and  in  confidential  communication  with 
England.  When  thb  body  had  become  thoroughly  conscious 
of  its  strength,  it  ventured  upon  the  signing  of  a  formal  bond, 
by  which  the  subscribers  pledged  themselves  to  maintain,  at 
e  hazard  of  their  lives,  the  opinions  that  they  had  espoused. 
This  instrument,  which  has  been  termed  by  some  the  Jirtt 
C'ttvenant',  was  signed  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
Ifi57,  by  three  earls,  and  many  of  inferior  quality.  Its  Ian- 
gosgc  would  generally  be  considered  now  as  arrogant,  uncharit- 

foox,  lOP.  liimBetf  van  the  anthur  of  these  C-uk- 

iOBell,  L  IM.     Dr.  U'Otie  con-  nault,  for  H-hk-b  his  country  became  so 

■  a  Mknui  bond  to  Duintiun  the  famoiu.     When  the  more  canapicnDuB 

ftdmaBd  rdiguti,  nude  hy  the  gentle-  bond,  lucutioned  in  the  text  an  thD_^n« 

V  awn  oT  Houiu,  while  Knux  naa  upon  Carriiaiil,  ttae  signed,  he  was  abroiul, 

I  U*  diorl   viail   to  Seutlaad,  to  have  but  hU  hiends  were  actually  corres- 

I  Wn  nallt  (*<  /r*  OrcnaiU.    (lAfe  of  ponding  for  bis  return,  and  probably, 

J  Ktiut,   EdJnb.   ISIB,  >.   lao.)     rpoD  meant  to  follow  in  th«T  iHind  a  prece- 

Ihb  rWw,  *liic!>  senuB  correel.  Knox  tlsnt  of  hia  own  when  among  them, 

VOL,  III.  1- 
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able,  and  intolerant,  the  subscribers  calling  themselves  the 
emgregation  of  Christy  their  opponents  the  congregation  ofSatan^ 
and  announcing  no  dubious  intention  of  waging  internecine 
war  against  all  adherents  to  the  Bomish  faith.  Nothing 
political,  undoubtedly,  appears  in  this  memorable  document. 
Had  it  no  names  appended  of  superior  degree,  it  might  pass 
for  an  idle  ebullition  of  self-satisfied,  encroaching  fanaticism. 
But  when  signed  by  men  of  quality,  with  a  numerous  party  at 
their  backs,  it  evidently  became  a  manifesto  of  great  national 
importance.  Henceforth,  accordingly,  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation were  found  a  body  with  which  the  feeble  government 
had  no  effective  means  of  contending.  It  lent  a  dignity  to 
religious  dissent,  kept  up  union  among  the  protestants,  and 
assumed  all  the  fonctions  of  a  well-ordered  political  con- 
federacy. 

§  4.  As  this  body,  though  necessarily  acting  by  the  maxima 
of  secular  policy,  was  universally  religious  in  its  complexion, 
and  no  doubt,  principally  so,  in  its  aims,  it  could  not  work 
effectually  upon  the  country  without  an  ecclesiastical  leader. 
Its  importance,  accordingly,  was  no  sooner  firmly  established 
than  it  became  anxious  for  the  return  of  John  Knox,  who 
was  then  at  Geneva.  That  illustrious  reformer  was  bom  in 
East  Lothian  in  1505,  of  moderate  parentage.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Haddington,  and  in 
the  university  of  St.  Andrew''s.  He  appears  to  have  shown 
early  indications  of  superior  talent,  for,  though  a  person  with 
few  advantages  of  birth,  he  was  admitted  into  orders  before 
the  canonical  age.  Within  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  became 
imbued  with  protestant  opinions,  and  in  1542  he  openly  pro- 
fessed them.  Before  this  decisive  step  was  taken,  he  with- 
drew from  St.  Andrew'^s  into  the  south  of  Scotland,  finding  it 
impossible  to  remain  any  longer  in  a  place  which  was  com- 
pletely under  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  where,  indeed,  he  had 
already  made  himself  obnoxious  by  bold  attacks  upon  the  estab- 
lished church.  Having  now  formally  set  it  at  defiance,  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  against  him  as  a  heretic,  and  he  was 
degraded  from  the  priesthood.  It  is  added,  that  Beaton 
employed  assassins  to  waylay  him,  and  that  he  only  escaped 
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by  means  of  a  gentleman,  seated  at  Langniddrie,  in  East 
Lothian,  in  whose  fSunily  he  lived  as  tutor  \  This  engage- 
ment he  made  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  his  religious 
opinions.  The  lads  of  the  house,  and  another  gentleman''s  son 
confided  to  his  care,  were  catechised  publicly  in  a  neighbouring 
chapel,  and  the  instructor  occasionaUy  gave  himself  a  still 
wider  scope  by  reading  a  cluster  in  the  Bible,  adding  such 
expositions  as  it  suggested.  The  disqualification  inflicted  on 
him  as  a  teacher  of  religion  was  thus  rendered  nugatory.  But 
it  did  not  slumber.  Beaton,  when  surprised  by  assassination, 
was  meditating  new  severities  against  Knox.  His  successor, 
Hamilton,  appears  to  have  followed  up  the  cardinal'^s  measures 
for  punishing  him,  and  he  sought  safety  by  absconding.  As 
he  might  not  long  elude  pursuit,  he  thought  of  taking  refuge 
in  Grermany,  England,  with  Henry  on  the  throne,  offering  no 
sufficient  prospect  of  security  to  a  man  of  impetuous  passions, 
who  indulged  in  unsparing  reprobation  of  every  thing  Romish. 
He  resolved,  however,  at  Elaster,  1547,  upon  repairing  with 
his  pupils  to  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews's,  in  which  Beaton^s 
aftsassinfl  continued  to  defy  the  powerless  government  of  their 
country '.  Though  armed  against  the  cardinal  by  private 
vengeance  *,  and  really  men  of  licentious  habits  \  this  resolute 
garrison  consisted  of  zealous  protestants.  Bough,  once  a 
Dominican  friar  at  Stirling,  who  took  a  benefice  near  Hull, 
under  Edward,  and  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  in  1557  \  acted 
as  their  chaplain.     Knox  contented  himself,  at  the  beginning 


«  M'Crie'8  Knar,  I  38. 

•  Knox,  64. 

*  NomuLn  Leslie,  eldest  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  h»d  repeatedly  shown 
great  attachment,  and  rendered  con- 
siderable serrioes  to  Cardinal  Beaton. 
When  that  nnfortonate  prelate  return- 
ed to  St.  Andrew's  from  the  shire  of 
Angus,  into  which  he  had  gone  to  be 
present  at  his  illegitimate  daughter's 
marriage  with  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  Leslie  came  to  ask 
him  a  favour,  and  Beaton  refused.  A 
Hcene  of  violence  followed,  which  led 
Leslie  to  plan  the  assassination  fff  his 
former  friend,  being  eis^>cciallv  trnnU^ 
by  his  uncle,  John  Leslie,  '»ho  had 
rowed  vengeance  against  Beaton,  after 


the  martyrdom  of  Wishart  Cook.  L 
301. 

'  '^  It  is  mehmcholy  to  disoorer  from 
the  page  of  history,  that  the  most  vio- 
lent reliffions  fervour  has  often  been 
conjoined  with  dissolute  and  disgrace- 
ful conduct  This  was  remarkalily  the 
case  with  those  who  had  been  besieged, 
and  who  wished  to  be  venerated  as  the 
champions  of  reformed  religicm.  They 
no  sooner  recovered  their  liberty  "  (by 
an  armistice)  « than  they  cmimittHl 
the  most  scandalous  exetuMHi',  ziu\  were 
guilty  of  airti'iuA,  which  the  ta/M 
fltrenuous  advctcates  f/f  tlv*  r^wtf  in 
which  they  were  etigagc-d  liave  t^A 
attempted  to  excune.*'     Ibid.  32 1 . 

•  Strype**  Mmu/rin/,,  ill  |/t.  ii  iT,. 
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of  his  residence  at  St.  Andrew's,  with  much  the  same  sort  of 
comse,  as  a  tutor  publicly  teaching  religion  to  his  pupils,  that 
he  had  followed  at  Laagniddrie.  He  soon  received  applies^ 
tionB  to  take  a  more  effective  share  of  Rough's  labours ;  but 
these  he  resisted,  until  overcome  by  what  is  known  among 
un-episcopal  christians  as  a  pubHc  call '.  Henceforth  he  acted 
at  St.  Andrew's  as  a  regular  pi'eaeher,  so  king  as  the  garrison 
held  out.  After  its  capitulation  to  the  French,  on  the  Slst 
of  July,  1547,  he  was  conveyed  prisoner  to  France,  and  sent 
to  the  galleys,  with  some  of  his  companions,  in  defiance  of  the 
terms  made.  As  a  galley-slave,  he  was  detained,  it  seems,  for 
nineteen  months,  and  his  bardshi|>s  in  that  miserable  condition 
did  irreparable  injury  to  his  constitution '.  When  released, 
it  is  not  known  by  what  means,  he  went  to  England,  then, 
under  Edward,  rendered  completely  pnitestant,  and  his  great 
powers  for  the  pulpit  recommended  him  as  a  preacher,  salaried 
by  government,  for  the  northern  parts.  While  thus  engaged, 
he  formed  a  matrimonial  engagement  with  a  gentleman's 
daughter  near  Berwick,  where  he  was  at  one  time  stationed, 
and  lie  did  not  quit  England  until  the  measures  of  Mary's 
government  rendered  a  longer  stay  highly  dangerous.  After 
some  wanderings  on  the  Continent  he  came  to  (rcneva,  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1554,  and  formed  a  close   intimacy 


■  Rough  made  this  aili  from  tho 
pu]|iit,  from  previoun  concert  wilh  the 
confcregfttion,  to  which  he  Rppeolcil, 
uid  which  immediately  approved. 
"  Whereat  the  tiaid  John  abaithed, 
burst  fortli  in  mOBt  HbDadant  I«btb, 
and  withdrew  himBelfto  hia  chamber  ; 
his  countenance  and  behaviour  &om 
that  day  tit)  the  da^  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  present  hmucif  to  tlie  public 
place  of  preacbifig,  did  sufficiently  de- 
clare the  grief  andtroiible  of  his  heart  ; 
for  no  man  siw  any  sign  of  mirth  of 
him,  neither  yet  had  he  plesmire  to 
■eeompany  any  man,  many  days  toge- 
ther." (Knox,  (I<1.)  Tlie  great  re- 
former's own  Bccoont  of  bis  cotmection 
with  St,  Andrew's  at  thia  time,  baa 
beeD  given  in  the  text  But  li\ere  are 
reaaons  for  bolieving  that  in  acting  aa 
he  did,  he  wm  Urgoly  swayed  by  mo- 
tives that  sway  ordjiutry  men.    The 


truth  ia,  that  the  besic^d  cooapinttors 
made  a  treaty  witli  the  English  govern- 
ment, March  9,  1547.  by  whicli  they 
were  to  receive  aupplies  both  of  men 
and  money.  Of  the  latter  no  leas  a 
Bum  than  11801.  actually  waa  paid  to 
an  agent  of  theirs  in  London.  Knox, 
therefore,  and  the  laiida,  whose  sooa 
ware  under  him,  might  fairly  rely  upon 
the  ultimate  suceeaa  of  bb  nndeiialung 
which  had  bo  ooropletely  birfBed  their 
own  government,  and  wliioh  was  so 
powerfully  aupported  from  abroad. 
Russell,!.  18). 

>  That  Knox  was  a  ga1ley.eUTe 
during  nineteen  months,  is  asserted  in 
one  of  his  own  lettera,  preserved  by 
Calderwood.  The  ])rinted  Calder- 
wood,  however,  gives  only  nine  months, 
hut  it  is  nut  a  complete  work,  only 
portions  of  one.     M'Crio's  Knur,  \.  — 
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with  Calvin.  He  was,  however,  called  away,  in  the  following 
November,  from  that  city,  to  act  aa  preacher  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  English  exiles  at  Frankfort.  He  there  came  into 
colli^on  with  that  portion  of  thum  wliich  would  not  abandon 
the  English  liturgy,  and  was  by  their  means  driven  away  from 
the  place  in  the  spring  of  1555,  some  passages  in  his  Acbno- 
nitwit  ti>  Emjl/ittd,  offensive  to  the  imperial  family,  being 
formally  laid  before  the  magistrates '.  He  now  repaired  ag^n 
to  Geneva,  and  thence  he  went,  in  the  latter  part  of  1555,  into 
Scotland.  He  entered  the  country  secretly,  and  preached  for 
some  time  in  private  houses  of  the  gentry  ;  but  his  discourses 
soon  found  topics  for  general  discussion,  and  rendered  his 
return  suspected  before  it  was  publicly  known.  His  visit  con- 
trihutod  importantly  to  strengthen  the  protestant  party,  by 
marking  it  as  a  body  of  dissentients,  Knox  havuig  denounced 
the  mass  as  an  idolatrous  abomination,  which  none  of  his 
hearers  could  attend  any  longer,  as  most  of  them  had  done 
heretofore.  Irritated  and  alarmed,  the  clergy  summoned  him 
to  Edinburgh,  and  ho  knew  hia  portion  too  well  to  decline 
obedience.  He  went  with  an  intimidating  array  of  friends, 
before  whom  his  accusers  justly  quailed.  Foreseeing  what 
must  happen,  if  the  biD^iness  really  came  on,  they  met  before- 
hand and  ihsmissed  it,  on  the  ground  of  some  informality  in 
the  Bunmions.  Yet  Knos,  in  spite  of  his  great  popularity  and 
powerfiil  supporters,  probably  found  himself  in  jio  very  eoin- 
fnrtoble  situation  ;  hence  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  under- 
take the  office  of  pastor  to  the  English  congregation  at 
G«neva  *,  and  again  became  a  resident  in  that  city,  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  of  1556.  While  at  that  safe  distance, 
the  Scottish  .clergy  wreaked  impotent  vengeance  upon  him, 
by  his  formal  condemnation  as  a  heretic,  and  by  burning  him 
io  effigy:    cuwardly  and   childish  indiscretions,  of  which  he 

*  Tlmv  ia  an  anthentiG  contempa-      or  appaiDCmcnt  in  Scoll&ni],  that  wi>ru 
.    ot   tbe*e  liBiuftrtuMis,     a  suffiuieat  air  nr  nnnness,  and  hu 


lirlrllv  kncnm  and  cited  w  TnnUa  at  might  see  ruawna  fur  distniaiini;  thu 

FraJ^rl.     It  was  reprinwd  in  1043,  strength  ot  his  party.     lUiioc^,  an  lie 

awl  apun  tii  lint  I'i/nU,  in  1707-  wu  now  a  nurried  man,  be  njui  very 

'  '  laflnemipO    by   mntirw    which  likclj'  to  reliah  the  ufTcr  uf  a  settled 

■btb  naroT  been  fully  cumprohi^iideil."  hotnr,  in  a  phve  M  wliicb  lie  wai  inucU 

{RarnH,  i.  M.)    IGioi  hul  ao  abode  attwOicd. 
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took  full  advantage  in  his  continental  study  *.  Knox  remained 
at  Greneva  about  two  years,  and  had  two  sons  bom  to  him 
there.  It  was,  probably,  the  moBt  peaceful  period  of  his  whole 
Hfe  ance  youth.  Its  even  tenour  was,  however,  interrupted 
by  an  invitation  to  return  from  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
written  in  March,  1557.  Calvin  recommended  the  acceptance 
of  this  overture,  and  the  Scottish  reformer  set  out  for  Dieppe, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  following  October.  There  he  met 
with  a  sore  disappointment.  His  Mends  at  borne,  when  at 
leisure  to  reflect  coolly  upon  the  invitation  that  they  had  given, 
suspected  it  of  indiscretion,  and  begged  Knox,  by  letter,  to 
postpone  hb  return.  His  reply  rebuked  the  timidity,  or  luke- 
warmness  that  impeded  him,  and  to  this  reproof  was,  probably, 
owing  that  protestant  bond,  signed  in  December,  1557,  which 
has  been  called  the  frst  Covenant.  Still  the  subscribera  felt 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  venture  upon  that  open  defiance 
of  the  government  which  was  likely  to  hang  upon  Knox's 
presence  among  them.  They  do  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
retracted  their  advances  collectively,  but  individuals  coun- 
selled postponement,  and  none  encouraged  a  bolder  line  of 
policy.  After  lingering,  accortlingly,  some  micomfortable  weeks 
at  Dieppe,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  in  the  beginning  of  J  558'. 
Besides  his  cleric^  duties,  he  there  employed  himself,  in  con- 
cert with  others,  upon  that  English  vei-sion  of  Scripture  which 
Puritan  partialities  eventually  rendered  so  popular  in  Britain, 
and  wliich  was  known,  from  the  place  where  it  waa  arranged, 
and  originally  printed,  as  the  Omeva  Bible '.     He  also  pub- 


*  In  Tkt  ^FprOatioH  of  Jnlm  Knot, 
&«.,  vliich  nukj'  be  seen  tubjoined  to 
his  HiMori/,  Dr.  Ruwell  nairgusla 
Ihat  when  Knox  wui  autiimoiicd7  t)>'3 
Mconil  time,  his  opponenta  might  not 
Iiare  knovn  of  hiB  withdrawal  frum 
Scotland.  But  this  docs  not  seem 
mry  likely  ;  far  allliougli  he  entered 
the  country  secretly,  uid  merely  re- 
moved &om  place  Ifl  place,  daring  bU 
stJiy,  hia  latter  procoedingn  were  pnblio 
enough,  and  the  public  eye  must  have 
btien  pretty  completely  npon  him. 
His  clerical  adTerearics  aptK^,  Ihere- 


wBS  tMber  less  absurd,  because  the 
parties  had  mora  iwwer  over  those 
who  realty  were  witma  roacli.  Hence 
to  cuudemn  one  who  did  not  appear, 
and  to  bum  him  afterwarda  in  effigy, 
might  eerve  at  least  as  a  warning. 
At  Edinburgh,  in  Knox's  ca»e,  it  was 

»  M'Crie's  fffwr,  L  217- 

*  This  venion  is  also  populariy 
kuown  as  the  Brtechft  IlilJe,  from  the 
peculiar  rendering  of  Genews  iii.  7. 
The  first  edition  of  it  was  prinlod  at 
Genera,  in  1660-  The  reprints  arc 
namemaB.  Cottou's  Lid  of  EdMou 
ofOtBOU.    Oaf.  ISZl.p.  14. 
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lifihed,  with  additions,  an  address  that  he  had  made  to  the 
Queen  Regent ',  when  last  in  Scotland,  and  his  Appellation 
from  the  E<liubu]^h  sentence  fulminated  agauist  him  in  his 
ahsence.  His  most  remarkable  and  unfortunate  publication 
waa,  however,  that  which  vcnt«d  his  irritation  from  the  chief 
disappointments  that  had  crossed  him.  Mary  of  Ofuisc  drove 
him  from  Scotland,  her  namesake  from  England.  He  now 
sought  bis  revenge  by  publisiiing  The  Jird  blattofihe  Trumpet 
affainet  tKe  monstrous  Regiment  (government)  of  Wmiien:  an 
ebullition  of  nhich  he  saw  cause  U)  repent  when  Elizabeth 
mounted  the  English  throne.  Hence  two  future  blasts,  though 
threatened,  were  never  sounded '. 

§  6.  While  Knox  was  thus  employed  abroad,  bis  friends 
at  home  were  steadily  proceeding  towards  an  ecclesiastical 
revolution.  Their  first  step  after  signing  the  bond  at  the  close 
of  1657,  which  has  been  called  the  first  Covenant^  was  to  assert 
the  expediency  of  using  the  hook  of  Comtnon  Prayer  in 
all  parishes  on  Sundaj's  and  holidays;  and  the  necessity 
of  preaching,  or  expounding  Scripture,  "privately  in  quiet 
houses,"  until  satisfactory  public  preochuig  could  be  established 
by  authority '.  The  6ooi  of  Comtnon  Prayer  intended  seems 
unquestionably  to  have  been  Edward's  English  service '.  The 
confederates,  therefore,  took  upon  themselves  to  proclaim  the 
<>^>cdiency  of  substituting  the  English  ritual  for  the  Boman 
throughout  Scotland ;  and  they  weut  on  so  far  as  to  add,  that 
if  the  parochial  minister  should  not  be  qualified  to  read  this 
new  service,  the  best  qualified  parishioner  should  do  it  for  liim. 
This  provision  cert*inly  shows  that  gross  ignorance  must  have 
been  not  very  unconunon  among  the  clergy,  and  it  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  as  an  evidence,  that  an  abhorrence  of 
liturgical  fonns  was  no  original  feature  in  the  Scottish  reforma- 
tion.    The  preaching,  or  expounding,  pronounced  necessary, 

•  Printed  >i  tho  iTid  of  hk  IT'uiory.       bctira  BoccBsioii,  entitled  A  <i  Haiiurom 

>  Thii  Aunous  Olotl  may  be  Been     for  /aili/ui  SabjitU.      In    the   second 

-mmg  Kaon'*  pic«!fl,MtliocoDelaHkni     Ulait,  Knox  went  w  brim  lo  draw  up 

'    ol  hb  IHtturf.     lie  refen  hia  writing     tbe  bc«d>  on  wbich  hu  mont  lo  treat. 

-■  "*  '  or  the  third  iJ^iul  lu;  " 

to  luve  been  done. 

"  Cook,  u.  3' 

ii>id.  ao. 
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was  of  course  intended  to  be  completely  protestant.  Thus  a 
private  confederacy,  with  no  constitutional,  or  recognised 
character  whatever,  undertook  to  decide  upon  innovatioDS 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  as  expedient,  or  necessary 
for  the  whole  kingdom. 

^  6,  The  confederates  knew  tliat  they  might  safely  venture 
upon  these  assumptions,  because  the  queen  regent  was  yet  inter- 
ested in  courting  them.  The  clergy  naturally  saw  in  auch 
language  the  proclaimed  intention  of  subverting  the  Romish 
establishment,  and  of  raising  upon  its  ruins  one  completely 
protestant,  and  they  urged  these  facts  upon  Mary.  Her 
French  policy  was,  however,  still  incomplete,  and  she  would 
hear  of  notliing  likely  to  cross  it.  When  assailed,  accordingly, 
by  strong  reraonstraneea,  alter  the  martjTdom  of  Mylne,  she 
declared  that  cruelty  to  have  been  perpetrated  without  her 
knowledge,  and  greatly  to  her  grief.  The  Congregation  then 
requested  liberty  to  use  the  vulgar  tongue  in  public  worship,  to 
hear  expositions  of  Scripture  from  qualified  persons  present,  to 
liave  baptism  and  the  eucharist  administered  in  the  vulgar 
t()ngue,  to  have  the  hitter  administered  in  both  kinds,  and  to 
have  clerical  irregularities  redressed  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  fathers,  and  the  laws  of  Justinian.  Even  these 
requests  were  graciously  received  by  the  regent.  She  prom^ed 
protection  to  the  protestant  preachers,  until  Parliament  should 
have  considered  their  case,  and  allowed  a  vernacular  service,  on 
condition  tliat  it  should  not  be  publicly  used  in  Edinburgh  or 
Leith :  a  restriction  represented  as  necessaiy  to  preserve 
tranquillity.  By  such  a  measure  of  concession,  the  clergy 
were  much  exasperated,  but  they  soon  became  so  convinced  of 
their  weakness,  that  they  offered  to  permit  vernacular  prayers, 
and  administrations  of  baptism  and  the  euchartst,  if  the  maaa, 
purgator}',  invocation  of  saints,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  were 
spared.  This  projiosed  compromise  the  Congregation  did  not 
deign  to  notice,  but  merely  re-iterated  its  demands :  a  defiance 
which  betrayed  the  clerical  body  into  an  unseemly  demonstra- 
tion of  impotent  anger ', 

(j  7.  When   Parliament  met  about  the  end  of  November, 
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1558,  the  lords  of  tbo  Congregation  were  demroiis  of  intro- 
ducing Buch  laws  concerning  the  proeeeution  of  heresy,  as  would 
effectually  protect  their  party-  The  regent  at  one*  saw  the 
defenceless  condition  to  which  such  legislation  would  reduce 
her  own  creed,  and  became  anxious  to  divert  the  blow.  She 
could  not,  however,  dispense  with  that  protestant  support 
which  bad  so  long  served  her  ambitious  aims,  and  accordingly 
descended  again  to  her  accustomed  dissimulation.  To  propose 
that  modification  of  the  existing  law,  which  the  Congregation 
sought,  she  represented  as  highly  undesirable  at  that  particular 
time,  however  juat  and  reasonable  in  itself,  tlie  clergy  being 
hkely  to  resent  it,  wid  try  every  artifice  of  party  to  defeat  it. 
By  this  representation  the  lords  were  for  a  time  silenced,  but 
either  under  the  natural  impatience  of  conscious  strength,  or 
beginning  to  suspect  that  Mary  was  merely  making  them  her 
dupes,  they  presented  a  protestation  to  Parliament,  before  its 
dissolution,  enbodjing  strong  aspersions  on  the  established 
church,  claiming  immunity  for  such  as  should  resist  laws  in  its 
&vour,  tlie  peaceable  redress  of  grievances  inflicted  by  it  having 
been  denied,  and  protesting  against  any  blame  from  popular 
tmuults  tliat  might  arise  from  the  national  impatience  under 
such  inveterate  and  obstinately-defended  evils.  This  docu- 
ment has  been  commended  by  presbyterian  writers,  as  rational, 
though  energetic,  but  it  anioimts,  in  fact,  to  a  threat  of 
physical  force '.  Marj-  must  have  seen  the  paper  in  no  other 
light,  but  still  doubting  whether  the  time  had  come  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  alie  professed  great  respect  for  the  claims  which  the 
Congregation  had  advanced,  and  promised  to  take  them  into  her 
consideration.      The  Parliament  showed  a   dttferent 

I  ^irit.      ^Vlien  it  was  proposed  to  enter  the  memorial  upon  its 

'  records,  tlie  proposal  was  rejected '. 

§  S.  This  rejection  could  not  fail  to  have  its  weight  upon 
the  rc^nt  herself,  who  was  now  upon  the  point  of  abandoning 
dieeimulatiou.  Her  objoctji  in  favour  of  France  were  gained, 
and  her  brothers  were  anxious  that  no  more  advantages  should 
B  to  protestantism  by  her  means.     The  posture  of  Romish 


•  Caak,M. 

•  tlAJ.  68.    "TbcK  our    prnknU- 
■M  pablkl]'  rtail,  wu  detirud  tlitni  Id 


have  becD  inserted  in  Uic  fomman  ra- 
gidlcr  ;  hut  that,  bj  ihu  laboura  uf  our 
cueiui(.«,  vaa  iIouiiNl  ua."     Knox,  1 13. 
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interests  waa,  in  fact,  completely  altered.  No  longer  was 
Mary  of  England  inaintmning  the  papal  cause  at  home,  by  the 
lusparing  use  of  fire  and  fagot,  and  certain  to  shrink  from 
any  contact  with  protestants  abroad.  Elizabeth  was  now  on 
the  English  throne,  with  claims  to  it  based  on  the  reformation. 
Hence  domestic  encouragement  afforded  to  the  .Scottish  enemies 
of  Rome  portended  no  less  than  the  complete  emancipation  of 
Great  Britain  from  papal  trammels.  Neither  Mary  nor  her 
brothers  could  endure  such  a  prospect,  but  when  these  latter 
pressed  for  a  decided  alteration  of  her  policy,  her  heart 
naturally  fluttered  with  fear  and  shame.  As  a  preliminary  to 
the  now  policy  enjoined  by  France,  she  drop])ed  her  old  habits 
of  courtesy  towartls  tlie  lords  of  the  Congi-egation,  and  met 
them  M'ith  an  air  of  distant  haughtiness '.  She  then  tried  to 
win  support  by  gay  entertainments  and  seductive  condescen- 
sion *.  Afterwards  eho  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  bestr-in- 
formed  clergy,  and  proposed  to  place  the  protestant  demands 
under  their  examination.  This  body  met  in  March,  1559,  and 
received  through  the  regent  the  claims  of  the  Congregation. 
It  was,  however,  now  less  inclined  for  concession  than  the 
clerical  body  had  shown  itself  last  year,  and  protestantism  was 
evidently  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  struggle.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  a  little  before  Easter,  commanding  strict  adherence 
to  the  llomisb  worship',  orders  were  given  for  obsening  that 
festival  at  court  with  all  its  ancient  formalities',  agents  were 
sent  in  various  directions  to  recommend  mass,  and  on  their 
total  failure,  all  the  more  eminent  reformed  preachers  received 
notice  that  they  must  attend  at  Stirling  on  the  10th  of  May, 
to  answer  for  their  conduct,  before  a  Parliament  to  be  holden 
there '. 


'  "  Hu«  soon  that  all  thinra  pet-  Load.  IfiOS,  p.  24. 

tauihig  to  the  conicaodily  of  Fnmce         '  "  She  eomnunded  her  household 

wen?  graatud  by  ua,  ajici  that  peace  to  nae  all  abuminatiua  at  Paach  ;  and 

—  was   cmitriLctcil  betwixt   king   Philip  she  herseir,  to  give  example  to  otlieie, 

and  France,  and  Eaeliuid  aod  ub,  she  did  mmmunicatu  with  tbatidolinopeii 

' )  Bpow  TortK  uid  diBcIuoe  the  audiunce  :    abe  controulcd  her  house- 


Ul«iit  venom  of  her  duable  heart. 
Then  began  she  to  frown  and  look 
frotmrdly  to  all  snch  as  Hho  knew  did 
favour  the  evangel  of  Jesua  Christ." 
Knox,  1 13. 

'  Cook,  ii,  63, 

'  Mmoin   i-J    Hir    Jamr,    Mdtil. 


hold,   I 


■  "  Slic  sent  forth  snch  aa  she 
thought  most  able  to  persuade,  at 
Pasch,  to  cause  Moutrose,  Dundee, 
St.  JohusloDo"    (Purtb,)  "and  other 
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g  9.  This  order  was  met  by  a  remonBtrance,  against  which 
Mary  stood  firm.  She  was  then  told  that  her  summons  would 
be  obeyed,  and  that  the  gentry  of  eveiy  coxmty  would  attend 
their  preachers  to  StirUng.  This  was  evidently  meant  for  no 
idle  threat,  for  the  protestants  of  several  districts  immediately 
repaired  to  Perth.  But  although  their  numbers  were  consider- 
able,  they  had  come  unarmed,  and  Marj',  confiding  in  the 
brightening  aspect  of  foreign  politics,  thought  herself  able  to 
dsfj  them.  Still  such  a  concourse  was  embarrassing,  and  she 
sought  to  prevent  its  progress  to  Stirling  by  resorting  to  her 

_old  professions  of  moderation.  Deceived  by  these,  one  of 
the  proteetant  gentlemen  who  w^ted  upon  her,  persuaded  lus 
friends  to  remain  at  Perth.  By  many  tbb  advice  was  not 
cordially  approved,  from  suspicions  of  the  regent's  good  faith, 
but  it  prevented  the  meditated  advance,  and  even  caused  the 
gentlemen  to  dismiss  most  of  their  followers  to  their  several 
homes.  This  reUef  to  the  regent's  mind  was,  however,  counter- 
acted by  her  knowledge,  that  the  protestants  at  Perth  were 
actually  regulating  public  worship  according  to  their  own 
opinions '.  Mary  was  violently  angry,  and  would  Iiave  had  the 
innovation  immediately  suppressed.  The  town-provost  pleaded 
inability,  and  she  could  only  answer  by  irritating  menaces'. 
To  make  them  good,  she  evidently  thought  her  deep  dissimula- 
tion likely  to  prove  quite  sufficient.  It  really  did  lull  suspicion. 
Tile  10th  of  May  arrived,  and  the  preachers,  not  expecting  to 
be  wanted,  had  made  no  preparations  for  attending  at  Stirhng. 
They  were,  however,  duly  called,  and  none  answering,  were 

■ittiUawed  aa  contumacious  *.  * 


M  that  hftd  received  tlio  evan- 
nith  the  idol  of 

^ .       I  Ihey  could  profit  no- 

htba  benrte  or  Duuiy  were  bent 
.  jinr  the  truth  tevridrd,  and 
I  ttUH>r  sniierBtitiDii  bdiI  idulatry. 
hci  more  hightj  wmnuiTed, 
u  aguii  kU  S>e  preHcliiTs  to 
_  .._,_irBt8tirliog,  the  10th  of  May, 
l'&*j^ar>>rGod  1660."  Ibid.  113. 
'  "  In  the  town  of  Pi:rth,  they  openly 
)w  tenuta ;  their  pwaeh- 
em  in  pablic  UBeiublies, 
'  u4  Ibv  fomidatiun  of  tlio  Scuitiah 
pnitcnuit  diurch  wu  tbcrc  usually 
biiL"    {Cook,  iL  TO-)    Id  itrii-t  accu- 


racy this  might  seem  to  have  been 
done  tlstwhere,  tbonBb  perhaps  upon 
a  amallor  scale.  "  Edinburgh  vaa  tlio 
first  place  in  whicb  thin  onlcr"  ( of 
Bppfrinting  eldora  and  di'aconii}  "was 
eBlstiliabcd  ;  Dundee,  (be  Unit  lowu  in 
whivh  a  reformed  church  was  com- 
pletely or^puiiard,  provided  with  a 
regular  miuiiitcr,  and  favoured  with 
the  dispcnBatioD  of  the  aaci'auienta." 
(M'CiVb  iTmu,  i.  230.J  The  Edin- 
tjurgh  electiuo  is  rererrud  to  1667. 

<  Knox,  na. 

*  Thia  is  mid  by  Kuox  to  havo  been 
done  at  the  regent's"  comnuiiduiE^it." 
He  doea  not,  howuver,  any,  us  otlien 
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§  10.  Eight  days  before  this  perfidious  folly,  Knox  landed  at 
Leith.  He  stayed  oiily  two  days  in  Edinburgh,  and  then 
hostcned  to  Dundee,  where  he  joined  a  party  nhicli  was  going 
to  Pertli  to  protect  the  preachers.  He  was  at  the  latter 
place  on  the  lltli  of  May,  when  news  came  of  the  outlawry 
denounced  against  the  preachers  at  Stirling  on  the  day  before. 
He  preached  a  "sermon  which  was  vehement  ag^nst  idolatry,^' 
or,  in  other  words,  which  was  a  violent  attack  upon  the  mass. 
Under  the  excitement  caused  both  by  this  and  the  news 
from  Stirling,  a  priest,  with  more  course  tlian  <Uscretion, 
made  preparations  for  celebrating  the  reprobated  service. 
Being  interrupted  by  the  indignant  exclamations  of  a  boy,  he 
gave  him  a  violent  blow,  and  the  lad,  in  return,  threw  a  stone 
at  him  with  such  force  that  it  knocked  an  image  down.  A 
tumult  iiimiediatoly  followed,  in  which  the  church  was  cleared 
of  every  tiling  tliat  passed  for  a  monument  of  idolatry.  This 
mischief  was  no  sooner  known  abroad  than  all  those  in  the 
town  whom  age,  indiscretion,  or  indigence,  dispose  to  riot,  ran 
together,  and  sacked  three  monasteries*.  A  similar  outrage 
soon  followed  in  the  small  town  of  Cupar'. 


derates  to  disperse  bypromifling  to  imp 
proccedingB  Bgainut  their  preocbers, 
only  that  she  promised  tn  "  ttke  somo 
bettor  ardcr."  What  was  said  secuis, 
tharefore,  to  have  been  evaiUTe,  mesD 
to  be  UDderstood,  ob  it  was,  but  amoual 
ing  to  DO  deliiuto  pledge.  Such  Uji- 
gnage,  it  must  be  owned,  is  ^ilse  sub- 
Btnntially,  whatever  it  may  be  verbally. 
Hence  Mary's  uluuBcter  here  oiu 
hardly  liave  nulTered  uiidcr  any  grcal 
def^'e  of  inisrepreseiitation. 

'  Knox  lays  this  mincbief  upon  the 
"  mfirsl  multitodc,"  wholly  ac<[uitting 
"  earnest  prtifesaorB"  of  any  share  in 
it.  He  also  asserts  llint  "  no  honest 
man  was  enriehed  thereby  to  the  value 
of  one  groat."  But  he  saya  "  (he  fitsl 
invasion  was  upon  the  idohitry  ;  and 
thereafter  the  common  people  began 
to  seek  Bomo  spoil."  He  then  relates 
how  well  the  FianciAcan  friary  was 
foiiod  to  be  furnished  with  bedding, 
linen,  and  provinons.  The  Dominican 
biary,  be  admits,  was  not  equally  well 
supplied,  but  still  better  "than  be- 
came mm  profi-wing  poverty."  U|)ou 
the    Carthuuan    cuovcnt,    the    third 


house  destroyed,  ho  merely  says,  that 
"  tbo  prior  was  permitted  u>  take  with 
him  even  so  much  gold  and  nlver  as  he 
was  wdD  able  to  carry  :"  and  upon  (be 
people  generally  be  declares,  that, 
"  their  conscience  so  moved  tbem, 
that  they  suffered  theee  hypocrilea  to 
take  away  what  tlicy  coiud  of  that 
which  was  in  their  places."  Yet  he 
confesses  that "  the  spoil  wan  permiltnl 
to  the  pour."  Upon  the  whole,  it  neeiM 
clear,  that  these  houses  were  plundered 
of  their  stores  of  provisions,  which  wa« 
probably  their  chief  wealth.  A»  to 
other  things,  the  unfortunate  inmalM 
were  allowed  to  eari^  off  what  they 
claimed  as  personal  cKeeta,  wliieli  was, 
undoubtedly,  better  treatment  than 
peraoDS  in  their  situation  geoenUly 
obtain,  and  this  is  something  &Tour- 
able  to  the  cluuitcter  o(  tlie  aackin; 
party,  but  it  is,  DOlwithataDding.hardty 
entitled  to  the  degree  of  repulation  fbr 
diuuterealedness,  which  Knoxeridenlly 
meant  for  it,  and  which  modern  Sem- 
tish     writers   oro    equally   willing    to 

'  Cook,  ii.  82. 
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§  11.  To  represB  the  spint  wbiA  bid  ao  drngerooBlT  sfaovn 
itself  at  Perth,  the  queen  regeaat  prompdy  mored  npoo  that 
city,  with  a  force  r»idefed  fomiidable  by  the  preaeoee  of 
French  auxiliaries*.  The  GcM^rq;atkm  ww  rather  unprepared 
for  such  celerity,  but  it  organized  means  of  resistanee  suffi- 
ciently eariy  to  keep  the  royal  troops  at  bay,  untfl  more 
eCfectual  reinforcements  came  up  from  the  country.  A  capitu- 
lation was  then  agreed  upon ',  before  a  hostile  blow,  and  Mary 
entered  Perth  on  the  afternoon  of  the  foDowii^  day.  Stte 
was,  however,  very  far  from  adhmng  with  honourable  fiddtty 
to  her  engagements '.  Thus  the  country  was  kept  in  a  iSerer 
of  agitation,  and  gradually  so  armed  against  the  government 
as  to  be  rendered  irresistiUe.  During  this  anxious  period  of 
preparation,  the  rabUe  that  infests  aD  towns,  felt  its  mis- 
chievous energies  unfettered,  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew^ 
with  several  other  buildings,  which  had  long  ornamented  the 
kingdom,  were  soon  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins '. 

§  12.  Even  before  the  diief  of  these  excesses  had  been 
committed,  peaceable  and  cautious  ^irits  became  disgusted 
and  alarmed.  Hence,  when  the  regent  appeared  befcMie  Perth, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  some  of  the  more  moderate  |HX)testants 
were  under  her  standard  ^  Those  who  were  in  that  city  felt 
(iilly  the  dangers  of  their  situation,  and  accordingly,  before 
they  left  it  on  the  30th  of  May,  they  seem  to  have  made  a 
rough  agreement  in  writing  to  stand  by  each  other '.  This 
instnunent  was  regularly  executed  on  the  next  day,  the  last  of 
the  month,  and  has  been  termed  the  second  Covenant '.  Needless 


•  May  18.  Cook,  93. 
7  May  29. 

•  Knox,  124. 

•  M'Crie's  Knox,  I  270.  The  cathe* 
dim]  of  St.  Andrew's  was  mined,  June 
11.  The  archbishop  left  the  city  on 
the  morning  of  that  day.    Cook,  iL 

118. 

1  M'Crie's  Knox,  L  261. 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  only  way 
for  reooncilmg  dates.  It  is  pretty 
dear  that  the  treaty  was  signed.  Ma  v 
29,  and  that  the  Congregation  len 
Perth,  &lay  30,  the  regent  making  her 
entrance  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
Bot  then  it  is  added,  that  the  new  bond 
at  Perth  on  the  following 


day  ;  which  is  impossible,  the  parties 
being  no  longer  there.  Dr.  Cook, 
therefore,  supposes  **  that  a  resolution 
to  form  ihe  deed  was  adopted  on  the 
30th,  that  a  commission  was  then  given 
to  the  noblemen,  who,  though  attached 
to  the  protestants,  were,  from  their 
connection  with  the  ooort,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty,  to  remain  with 
the  regent,  to  subscribe  the  deed  ;  and 
that,  accordingly,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Congregation,  they 
wrote  the  bond  in  the  name  of  the 
whole,  and  subscribed  it  on  the  31st." 
Hid.  Ref.  in  ScoU.  it  109. 
*  Russell,  i.  217. 
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importance  was  immediately  given  to  it  by  the  regent^s  inju- 
dicious and  unjustifiable  use  of  her  success.  Men  were 
naturally  disposed  anew  to  join  the  insurgent  party  when  they 
saw  conditions  which  had  reduced  its  present  efficiency  shame- 
lessly disregarded.  Thus  a  fierce  and  sullen  spirit  of  hatred 
and  defiance  for  authority  spread  rapidly  ovot  the  country. 
The  Gongr^ation  took  fiill  advantage  of  this,  moving  in  mili- 
tary order  through  aU  the  districts  most  &vourable  to  its 
views,  and  making  Vandalic  havoc  of  those  noble  piles  within 
its  line  of  march,  which  superstition,  undoubtedly,  but  inspired 
by  liberality  and  taste,  had  extorted  in  the  course  of  ages 
from  a  poverty-stricken  nation.  Mary,  quite  unequal  to  con- 
tend with  such  a  force,  backed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  nearly  all 
the  Lowlands,  was  obliged  even  to  let  EkLinburgh  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Congregation.  That  militant  body  of  religionists 
there,  however,  showed  much  of  the  spirit  of  ordinary  revolters. 
The  royal  palace  of  Holyrood  house  was  broken  into :  the 
instruments  of  coinage  were  taken  away ;  an  act  for  which 
the  recent  coinage  of  base  money  was  afterwards  pleaded  in 
justification.  Such  reprehensible  conduct  following  a  succession 
of  outrages  upon  public-  buildings,  and  being  supported  by  a 
soldiery  that  inspired  any  thing  rather  than  confidence*,  aug- 
mented the  rising  dissatisfaction  of  all  who  dreaded  anarchy 
above  popery.  Mary  observed  with  natural  joy  the  tide 
turning  in  her  favour,  and  judiciously  sought  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  with  very  moderate  professions, 
and  which  fisdrly  treated  the  armed  bands  of  the  Congrega- 
tion as  dangerous  and  disloyal  insurgents  *.  There  was  now  a 
decided  re-action  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  Congregation, 
deeply  sensible  of  it,  sent  messengers  to  M^  with  a  letter 
protesting  loyalty.  She  received  the  overture  with  dignified 
calmness,  although  it  was  not  without  offensive  accompaniments, 
and  procrastination  being  evidently  to  her  interest,  a  negocia- 


*  "The  common  soldiers,  moreover, 
who  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
Ck>ngregation,  contributed,  by  their 
disaffection,  to  strengthen  the  return- 
ing popularity  of  the  dowager.  They 
put  to  death  a  servant  of  the  earl  of 
Argyle,who  endeavoured  to  re-establish 
order    among    them ;   they    insulted 


several  persons  of  rank,  who  showed 
a  desire  to  soothe  their  minds ;  and 
they  ventured  even  to  dechure,  that, 
for  a  proper  reward,  they  were  ready 
to  suppress  the  reformation,  and  set 
up  the  mass."  Russell,  i.  220.  Knox^ 
165. 
•  Cook,  iL  142. 


queen  of 

likdj  to  pbee  the 

thdr  80fcragn  beinr  now  actari  atanr  cf  the-  FisjlL 
Thej  were  led,  however,  liy  a  sfnx  cf  alevrd  «apefsnk«.  to 
a  TeiT  diflKKUt  cuulIbmoo  :  th.'vuus'  HeBur  s 
ao  the  proridendil  reaoial  of  aa  acdi^e  pefsenscr.  H^ 
their  sbdramng eflbfts  vere  st3  farther  idbxed.  TkreeeHt 
knew  her  oini  and  her  daneJcer  $  paatKO  bener.  Wfale. 
aocordn^lT.  thelorfcof  the  GooereeadGti  vere  iDdoknth-  oon- 
tempfaiting  the  weaioenmg  of  their  partr.  and  the  mekioe  awajr 
of  their  fareeSf  she  was  watrhing  her  oppommhr  to  strike  a 
dedshre  blow.  Feeling  the  time  eome.  she  soddenlT  left 
Dimbar,  where  had  latetr  been  her  residence,  on  the  erening 
ofJnlj  23,andeariT  nextmominghahed,  in  oonsideiable  ibroe, 
within  two  miles  of  Eihulnir^^L  Her  opponents  were  qoite 
imprpared,  and  a  little  t^out  would  hare  laid  them  prastzate 
at  her  feet.  Tendemeas  of  human  Kfe,  or,  it  mar  be,  irresohi- 
tion,  again  drore  her  to  negotiate,  and  a  party,  which  tremUed 
for  existence,  was  enabled  to  presenre  it  by  treaty.  Mary^'s 
error  became  immediately  i4>parent.  The  k>rds  of  the  Congre- 
gation bad  no  sooner  withdrawn  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling 
than  they  again  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance,  by  signing 
another  bond  *. 

§  13.  On  her  part,  Mary  was  equally  on  the  alert.  She 
fortified  Leith,  and  urgently  wrote  to  France  for  more  assist- 
ance. The  desired  reinforcements  arrived,  one  thousand 
strong,  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  in  the  following  month 
more  were  landed,  with  some  divines  from  the  Sorbonne,  whose 
services  were  thought  likely,  probably  by  Marj^s  brother,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  remove  Scottish  prejudices  against 
Bomanism.  This  portion  of  the  French  importation  was, 
however,  a  total  failure,  in  spite  of  the  impressive  manner  with 
which  these  selected  foreigners  performed  the  theatrical  for- 
malities of  Romish  worship.  The  troops  were  not  found  of 
such  light  importance,  and  the  Congregation  often  looked  upon 

*  Aug.  I.  Cook,  170. 
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Leith  with  seriouB  concern.  Finding  Mary  quite  intractable 
under  the  protection  of  a  fortified  town,  and  an  imposing 
foreign  force,  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  took  upon  them- 
selves to  suspend  her  formally  from  the  regency  by  an  instru- 
ment, dated  on  the  10th  of  October,  1559,  and  proclaimed 
next  day,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  at  the  market-cross  of  Edin- 
burgh '.  But  the  confederates  had  over-calculated  their  re- 
sources. They  had  not  ventured  upon  an  act,  which  really 
was  little  or  nothing  short  of  treason,  without  securing  the  co- 
operation of  England,  where  they  represented  urgently  the 
necessity  of  pecuniary  aid  to  keep  themselves  in  the  field. 
Elizabeth  answered  this  appeal  in  her  usual  spirit  of  cautious 
parsimony.  One  thousand  pounds  were  sent  to  Berwick,  and 
an  agent  of  the  Congregation  received  it  there,  with  all  the 
secrecy,  as  was  thought,  that  such  a  case  required.  But  it 
jMTOved  otherwise.  Mary  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
English  remittance,  and  succeeded  in  intercepting  it.  Want 
of  pay  now  bred  a  mutiny  among  the  Congregation'^s  army, 
desertions  thinned  their  ranks,  an  attack  upon  Leith  mis- 
carried, an  unsuccessful  skirmish  rendered  French  discipline 
painfully  conspicuous,  distrust  and  dejection  paralysed  every 
movement,  and  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  men  who  had  so 
lately  insulted  the  regent  by  a  formal  pretence  to  suspend  her 
authority,  evacuated  Edinburgh,  and  withdrew  to  Stirling '. 

§  14.  This  retreat  was  instantly  embittered  by  the  public 
scorn  and  the  exultation  of  opponents,  which  ever  add  a  sting 
to  ill  success  •.  But  it  proved  highly  advantageous  to  Scottish 
protestantism.  The  lords  of  the  Congregation  could  see  no 
prospect  of  retrieving  their  affairs  without  Elizabeth''s  effective 
aid,  and   to  her  they  sent  an  earnest  application.     It  was 


'  Cook,  198. 

•  Ibid,  233. 

•  "  The  despiteful  tongues  of  the 
wicked  railed  upon  us,  calling  us 
traitors  and  heretics ;  every  one  pro- 
voked another  to  cast  stones  at  us. 
One  cried,  '  Alas,  that  I  might  sec  ;' 
another,  '  Fie,  give  advertisement  to 
the  Frenchmen,  that  they  may  come, 
and  we  shall  help,  to  cut  the  throats, 
of  these  heretics.'     And  thus  as  the 


sword  of  dolour  passed  through  our 
hearts,  so  were  the  cogitations  and 
former  determinations  of  many  hearts 
tlien  revealed  ;  for  we  never  could 
have  believed  that  our  natural  coun- 
trymen and  women  could  have  wished 
our  destruction  so  unmercifully,  and 
have  so  rejoiced  in  our  adversity  :  God 
move  their  hearts  to  repentance." 
Knox,  169. 
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altogether  against  her  interest  to  suifer  Scotland  to  become  a 
province  of  France,  into  which  situation  it  was  apparently 
sinking.  Hence,  however  little  fitted  for  the  encouragement 
of  rebellion,  she  could  not  suffer  the  Congregation  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Hitherto  she  had  not  gone  farther  than  the  main- 
tenance of  a  secret  correspondence,  and  the  transmission  of 
that  moderate  remittance  that  had  relieved  the  regent  instead 
of  the  lords.  But  on  the  27th  of  February,  1560,  a  treaty 
was  regularly  executed  at  Berwick,  by  which  England  was 
bound  to  assist  the  Congregation  in  expelling  the  French  from 
Scotland*.  An  English  fleet  had  been  cruising  off  the  Frith 
of  Forth  more  than  a  month  before,  professedly  dispatched  in 
pursuit  of  pirates,  but  really  sent  from  an  understanding  with 
the  Congregation,  and  exerting  from  the  first  a  most  auspicious 
influence  over  its  afi^rs.  On  the  28th  of  March  an  English 
army  actually  entered  Scotland',  and  soon  after  effected  a 
junction  with  the  forces  of  the  Congregation.  The  whole  body 
then  inarched  upon  Leith,  from  which  the  queen  regent,  now 
broken  in  health,  and  devoured  by  anxiety,  retired  for  greater 
security  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh '.  Elizabeth  was  not, 
however,  very  cordial  in  her  contact  with  rebellion,  and  hence 
the  confederates  were  annoyed  by  a  constant  exchange  of 
communications  between  her  agents  and  the  queen  dowager^. 
Thus^  they  could  not  look  upon  their  position,  in  spite  of  the 
imposing  attitude  now  given  it  by  England,  with  unmingled 
confidence,  and  accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  April,  they  signed 
at  Leith  another  bond ;  which  was  their  last  *. 

§  15.  Their  distrust  of  Elizabeth,  however,  proved  unneces- 
sary. It  was  her  obvious  interest  to  maintain  them,  and  all 
the  world  soon  saw  that  she  meant  to  do  so  effectually.  On 
the  other  hand,  France  became  apprehensive  of  a  protracted 
contest.  The  national  finances  appeared  unequal  to  a  distant 
war  demanding  the  hazard  and  expense  of  a  long  sea-voyage, 
the  Hugonot  party  at  home  left  little  opportimity  for  con- 
certing measures  to  suppress  a  similar  party  abroad.  Hence 
the  French  court  became  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  it 

>  Knox,  191.  4  /^.  284. 

»  Cook,  iL  274.  »  Knox,  196. 

>  Ap.  4. /6M.  280.  ' 

VOL.  III.  n 
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was  concluded  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  July,  1560*.  The 
queen  regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  did  not  live  to  see  this  termina- 
tion of  her  anxieties.  On  the  10th  of  the  preceding  monUi, 
death  released  her  from  a  position  which  she  had,  at  one 
time,  earnestly  coveted,  but  which  she  must  have  long  found 
all  but  intolerable.  Her  memory  has  been  coarsely  assailed  by 
Knox,  and  undoubtedly  she  sought  personal  objects,  and  rdief 
under  the  difficulties  of  a  very  perplexing  situation,  by  resort- 
ing to  a  policy  often  thought  refined,  but  really  not  reconcile- 
able  with  strict  integrity.  The  worst  part  of  it,  although  not 
the  part  most  offensive  to  contemporaries,  was  unquestionably 
that  subserviency  to  the  protestants,  while  she  wanted  them 
for  her  views  upon  the  regency,  and  for  her  daughter's  French 
objects,  which  made  them  consider  her  as  little  else  than  one  of 
themselves  \  Probably  she  had  no  suspicion  of  any  blemish 
to  her  character  from  such  obliquities,  but  might  consider 
them  as  the  mere  exigencies  of  a  political  position.  In  private 
life  she  certainly  manifested  a  disposition  highly  amiable ' ;  and 
the  near  approach  of  death,  which  generally  brings  out  the  best 
features  of  the  human  character,  placed  her  in  a  light  which 
bespoke  the  real  christian.  At  that  awAil  period,  the  Bomish 
prejudices  in  which  she  had  been  reared,  upon  which  her 
brothers  built  their  fame,  and  which  had  given  a  colour  to  her 
whole  life,  lost  much  of  their  intensity,  and  she  heard  with 
complacency  sound  religious  principles,  even  from  protestant 
lips '.     At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  died 


•  Cook,  ii.  304.  The  author  pro- 
nounces *'  this  contest,  the  most  inter- 
esting in  which  Scotland  was  ever 
engaged.'* 

^  "  The  good  opinion  we  had  of  her 
sincerity,  not  only  caused  us  to  spend 
our  goods,  and  hazard  our  bodies  at 
her  pleasure,  but  also  by  our  public 
letters  written  to  that  excellent  servant 
of  God,  John  Calvin,  we  did  praise 
and  commend  her  for  excellent  know- 
ledge of  God's  word,  and  good  will 
towards  the  advancement  of  his  glory ; 
requiring  of  him,  that,  by  his  grave 
counsel  and  godly  exhortation,  he 
would  animate  her  grace  constantly, 
to  follow  that  which  godly  she  hiwl 
begun.   We  did  further  sharply  rebuke, 


both  by  word  and  writing,  all  such  as 
appeared  to  suspect  in  her  any  venom 
of  h;^'pocrisy,  or  that  were  contrary  to 
that  opinion  which  we  had  conceived 
of  her  godly  mind."    Knox,  113. 

«  Cook,  ii.  292. 

*  She  desired  to  see  some  of  the 
leading  protestants,  and  expressed  to 
them  her  regret  that  her  administra- 
tion had  been  such  as  to  make  them 
seek  foreign  aid.  They  seem  to  have 
behaved  as  became  christians  and 
gentlemen,  but  their  attachment  to 
reformed  opinions  would  not  allow 
them  to  let  the  opportunity  slip,  with- 
out recommending  her  to  see  one  of 
their  own  ministers.  She  consented, 
and  Willock  was  introduced,  to  whom 
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in  the  papal  conuBunion  ^ ;  bat  her  estimable  qualitieB  in 
private  life,  and  the  pious  liberality  of  sentiment  with  which  she 
encountered  death,  have  eflfectually  embalmed  her  memory  in 
Scottish  history. 

§  16.  By  the  treaty  in  progress  when  she  died,  protestant 
objects  were  thought  to  be  secured.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  no 
express  provision  for  them  was  made,  the  commissioners  having 
declined  the  subject.  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  a 
certain  number  of  noblemen  should  be  chosen  by  the  parlia- 
ment, which  was  to  meet  in  August,  to  lay  before  Mary  and 
her  husband  what  should  appear  advisable  as  to  religion.  This 
fsgue,  or  more  probably  evasive,  clause  was  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  lords  of  the  Congregation '.  The  treaty  left,  in  fact, 
Scotland  pretty  completely  in  their  hands ',  and  Bomii^  worship 
generally  ceased,  its  ministers  finding  themselves  quite  unpro- 
tected, and  all  but  universally  obnoxious.  On  the  oUier  hand, 
protestant  services  were  performed  wherever  means  for  them 
were  attainable  ^.  Thus  most  of  the  kingdom  seceded  openly 
and  irretrievably  from  the  papal  church.  Nor  were  people 
anxious  as  to  the  future.  The  nation  had  embraced  so  com- 
[detely  reformed  opinions,  that  it  viewed  a  reference  to  parlia- 
ment, as  tantamount  to  their  permanent  recognition.  The 
convened  estates,  it  was  reckoned,  could  only  echo  the  popu- 


■be  profe0Bed  her  belief  in  the  easen- 
tials  of  Christianity,  saying,  however, 
Bothmgy  as  it  seems,  inconsistent  with 
Romanism. 

'  **  Some  say  she  was  anointed  of 
(aftir)  the  papistical  manner,  which 
was  a  sign  of  small  knowledge  of  the 
troth,  ai^  of  less  repentance  of  her  for- 
mer soperrtilion:  yet  however  it  was, 
JesBs  Qurist  got  no  snu^  vietoiy  over 
sach  an  eneaiy.  F<m*,  albeit,  before  she 
had  avowed,  that  in  deroite  of  all 
Scotland,  the  preachers  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  either  die  or  be  banished  the 
realm  ;  yet  she  was  not  only  compelled 
to  hear  that  Jesus  Christ  was  preached 
and  all  idt^try  openly  rebuked,  and 
in  many  places  suppressed,  hot  also  she 
flonatrained  to  hear  one  of  the 
ministen  of  the  realm,  and 
to  i^ifHTOve  the  chief  head  of  reli^on, 
wberan  we  dissent  from  all  papists 
and  papistry.**     (Knox.  199.)     This 


laboured  account,  which  is  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  protestant  colouring 
commonly  eiven  to  the  last  moments 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  really  amounts  to 
very  little.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
dying  queen  received  extreme  unction. 
By  ^  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of 
the  realm,"  WillcNck  seems  to  be  meant. 
But  he  came  to  her  by  the  advice,  or 
it  might  be,  importunity,  of  the  pro- 
testant noblemen,  with  whom,  unques- 
tionably, she  wished  to  speak  from  a 
desire  to  acknowledge  her  errors  as  a 
politician.  To  Wilu>ck  she  seems  to 
have  made  no  farther  concession,  than 
to  admit  **  that  there  is  no  salvation, 
but  in  and  by  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ."  No  well-informed  Romanist 
would  be  likely  to  disclaim  this  doctrine, 
espocially  on  the  threshold  of  otomity. 

»Cook,  ii.  315. 

>  RusseU,  i.  223. 

*  M'Crie's  Knar,  i.  327- 
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lar  voice,  and  this  had  ah'eady  sealed  the  condemnation  of 
Romanism  *. 

§  17.  The  parliament  which  so  largely  filled  public  expecta- 
tion, met  as  arranged,  on  the  10th  of  July,  but  its  delibera- 
tions were  not  actually  to  commence  until  the  beginning  of 
August.  Its  legality  came  first  under  discussion,  no  represent- 
ative of  the  crown  being  present.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
there  was  the  largest  attendance  of  legislators  ever  known  •. 
The  lesser  barons,  or  gentry,  had  usually  declined  parliamen- 
tary duties,  feeling  them  both  uninteresting  and  expensive. 
But  now  they  came  in  considerable  numbers,  and  not,  it 
is  thought,  without  such  an  array  of  followers  as  had  of  late 
generally  controuled  discussion  by  a  demonstration  of  physical 
force  ^  A  body  of  this  kind  was  pretty  sure  to  decide  in  favour 
of  its  own  legality,  but  this  was  not  done  until  after  consider- 
able debate  ".  At  one  of  the  earlier  sessions  was  presented  a 
petition  from  some  of  the  leading  protestants,  for  the  legal 
abolition  of  popery,  and  a  reformed  establishment  in  its  room  : 
objects  which  are  enforced  by  characterizing  the  Romish  clergy 
in  the  usual  strain  of  libellous  illiberality  *.  This  was  followed 
on  the  17th  of  August  by  a  Confession  of  Faith^  which  is  an 
elaborate  statement  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  Knox  and 
his  party,  but  makes  nearer  approaches  in  some  respects  to  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  theology  than  the  presbyterianism  of 
later  times  cordially  approves  *.  This  new  standard  of  national 
belief  received   the    sanction    of  Parliament,    with   little   or 


«  Cook,  ii.  316. 

*  "  Although  from  religious  or  poli- 
tical motives,  some  of  the  most  con- 
sideruble  men  of  the  country  did  not 
appear."  Cook,  ii.  324. 

7  Russell,  i.  229.  The  unusual  at- 
tendants are  there  chai*acterised  as 
"  the  lower  class  of  freeholders  and 
commissioners  of  boroughs."  After- 
wards it  is  said,  "  Above  a  hundred  of 
the  lesser  barons,  as  they  were  called, 
shaking  off  their  wonted  indifference, 
or  parsimonious  habits,  repaired  to  the 
capital,  accompanied,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  by  a  large  band  of  ad- 
herents." 

*  Dr.  Cook  considers  the  legality  of 
this    Parliament   established  by   the 


treaty  which  stipulated  that  it  should 
be  assembled,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
both  the  French  and  English  foitses 
had  actually  been  withdrawn.  To  this 
treaty  Mary  and  her  husband  were 
parties.     Uisi,  Ref,  ii.  326. 

•  The  document  may  be  seen  in 
Knox,  206. 

*  "The  reformers  in  Scotland  denied 
transubstantiation,  but  they  admitted 
what  they  called  a  spiritual  presence." 
(Cook,  ii.  363.)  In  this  they  followed 
Calvin,  who  (Awt.  1.  iv.  c.  xvii.  §  33.) 
maintains  a  spiritual  manducation,  and 
asserts  this  to  be  opposed,  not  to  a 
true  and  real,  but  only  to  a  carnal  pre- 
sence. Mr.  M*Gavin,  the  editor  of 
Knox,  also  observes  in  his  note   on 
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nothing  of  inquiry,  or  debate '.  Several  of  the  prelacy,  both 
secular  and  regular,  were,  however,  in  their  places,  and  one  of 
them,  at  least,  the  primate,  was  far  from  deficient  in  profes- 
sional information.  Still,  neither  he  nor  any  other  of  his  bench 
said  any  thing  against  this  legislative  transfer  of  the  country  to 
a  rival  church.  Opposition  might  have  seemed  hopeless,  but 
undoubtedly  some  show  of  it  was  required  by  a  mere  regard  for 
a|^>earances.  Hence  it  hardly  seems  illiberal  to  surmise  that 
mterested  motives  had  some  weight  in  keeping  the  prelates 
mute.  The  abbots,  it  is  considered,  were  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  having  their  benefices  converted  into  temporal 
lordships,  which  they  might  succeed  in  retaining.  Many  of 
the  bishops  had  families,  and  are  said  to  have  been  bent  upon 
enriching  them  by  long  leases,  and  alienations '.  However  these 
things  may  be,  it  certainly  is  very  little  creditable  to  the 
Scottish  prelacy,  that,  without  changing  its  own  theology,  it 
diould  have  left  opposition  to  a  different  system  wholly  to 
three  temporal  peers ;  who  alone,  of  all  the  individuals  then 
in  Parliament,  voted  against  the  Confession  of  Faith  *.  An 
assembly  that  so  easily  made  this  important  innovation,  could 
not  be  expected  to  treat  Romanism  with  much  mercy.  The 
papal  jurisdiction,  accordingly,  was  abolished ;  acts  in  favour 
of  the  church  were  repealed  ;  and  mass  was  prohibited  under 
penalty  of  confiscation,  or  bodily  suffering,  for  the  first  offence ; 
of  banishment,  for  the  second ;  the  third  was  made  capital '. 

§  18.  The  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Scotland 
being  thus  overthrown,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place, 
a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  France  to  acquaint  Mary  and 
her  husband  with  the  change.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  him- 
adf  charged  with  a  most  unsatisfactory  errand.     The  French 


e.  MU.  of  the  Cmfefsion  ofFaith(\i,  216) 
''Here  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rege- 
iieration  is  plainly  stated."  Calvin 
(Imd.  1.  iv.  c.  xvi.  §  4.)  teaches  that 
feneration  is  the  thing  figured  by 
bftptism.  The  whole  Confemon  may 
be  Ken  in  Knox,  p.  208. 

***  After  having  been  presented  to 
the  Lordi!  of  the  ArticIeH,  it  was  i)ub- 
Kely  read  in  Parliament,  and  it  was 
npun  a  euhMMjuent  day  adopted  with 
M  little   hesitation   as  if  it  had  been 


a  collection  of  intuitive  truths.  No 
questions  were  asked,  no  explanationH 
were  sought,  and  no  sufficient  time  was 
given  for  tping  it  by  the  test  of  reason, 
or  comparing  it  with  Scripture.  An 
act  was  at  once  passed,  by  which  it 
was  solenuily  pronounced  to  be  the 
standanl  of  pi^otcstant  belief  m  Scot- 
bind."     Cook,  ii.  332. 

3  Ihid.  333. 

«  Ih'ul.  .334. 

»  Ibid.  736. 
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court  no  longer  felt  any  embarrafisment  upon  Scottifih  affiuis. 
Its  own  army  had  been  safdy  withdrawn  firom  a  dangerous 
position  in  the  country.  Englajid  had  also  removed  her  troops, 
and  Elizabeth  was  complaining  of  the  expense  which  she  had 
sustained  in  keeping  them  in  the  field.  It  was,  therefore,  veiy 
doubtful,  with  such  as  weighed  her  cautious  and  parsimcHiioua 
habits,  whether  she  would  soon  move  another  army  across  the 
border,  unless  urged  by  some  very  powerful  motive.  H^ice 
the  Scottish  sovereigns  treated  immediately  the  communication 
made  to  them  with  indignant  contempt,  and  the  bearer  of  it 
was  upbraided  with  the  acceptance  of  a  commission  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  undertake.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  French  court  had  sufficient  grounds  for  assuming  this 
attitude.  The  late  Parliament,  it  is  true,  though  not  holden 
by  any  express  royal  warrant,  sate  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  to 
which  the  crown  was  a  party.  It  might  be,  therefore,  in  itself, 
a  legal  assembly  :  but  the  legality  of  its  sweeping  measures  of 
ecclesiastical  innovation  was  a  very  different  question.  The 
Accord^  as  the  assent  of  the  royal  plenipotentiaries  to  the  late 
assembling  of  Parliament  has  been  called,  merely  authorised 
that  body  to  prepare  a  plan  of  religious  pacification  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  crown.  The  legislative  body,  however,  passed 
acts  which  wholly  overthrew  the  ancient  church-establishment, 
and  sent  them  over  to  France  for  the  royal  ratification'.  This 
might  very  reasonably,  under  such  circumstances,  be  denied : 
and  although  some  of  the  Scottish  leaders  affected  indifference, 
professing  that  the  sovereign  was  consulted  rather  from  cus- 
tomary form  than  from  any  weightier  cause^  yet  upon  the  whole, 
people  became  uneasy  as  they  pondered  the  news  fi'om  France  •. 
While  the  Scottish  public  felt  thus  uncertain  as  to  the  future, 
Mary's  youthful  husband  unexpectedly  died  ^  This  occasioned 
general  joy  among  her  subjects,  and  with  great  reason.  While 
Francis  II.  lived,  his  weak  understanding  fell  completely  under 
her  direction.  She  again,  was  guided  by  her  uncles,  the  princes 

*  Russell,  i.  233.  but  in  so  far  aa  man  has  need  to  belieTe 

f  <<  All  that  we  did  was  rather  to  it,  if  that  ever  he  shall  have  partidpa- 

show  our  dutiful  obedience,  than  to  tion  of  the  life  everlasting."     Knox, 

beg  of  them  any  strength  to  our  re-  222. 

ligion,  which  from  God  has  full  power,  *  Cook,  ii.  344. 

and  needeth  not  the  suffrage  of  man,  ^  Dec.  4,  1560. 
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of  LoRBin,  who  had  long  tiken  a  deep  interest  m 
aflSuTS,  and  were  bigoted  adhoents  of  the  Roman  church. 
Now,  the  chief  influence  was  transferred  to  her  mother-in-law, 
Githarine  de^  Medici,  idio  had  been  viol^itly  jealous  of  Mary^'s 
power  over  Francis,  and  who  gained  herself  immediatdy  a 
similar  cur  greater  power  over  Ghailes  IX.,  the  feeble  child, 
that  nominally  reigned.  Mere  hatred  of  a  long-envied  daughter- 
in-]aw  was  sure  to  render  Catharine  careless  of  Scottish  affidrs, 
at  least  for  a  time.  The  Congregation,  therefore,  was  fully 
justified  in  looking  upon  the  death  of  Francis  as  most  auspi- 
cious to  its  views.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  the  able 
{ninces  of  Lorrain  would  have  gradually  found  means,  in  all 
probability,  for  surmounting  domestic  difficulties,  and  bringing 
the  power  of  France  to  bear  efficiently  upon  the  Scottish 

§  19.  The  Accord  had  allowed  Parliament  to  nominate 
twenty-four  persons*  from  whom  a  council  of  twelve  was  to  be 
chosen,  by  which  the  functions  of  government  might  be  ad- 
ministered, until  some  other  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
royal  authority '.  The  proposed  committee  of  twelve  seems 
actually  to  have  been  nominated  for  this  purpose,  although  the 
crown  stood  aloof,  and  it  meditated  upon  some  plan  for  estab- 
lishing the  principles  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith^  im- 
mediately that  the  legislature  separated '.  Five  or  six  divines, 
among  whom  was  Knox,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  system 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  for  the  national  acceptance  *.  The 
labours  of  this  body  produced  the  First  Book  of  Discipline^ 
towards  the  close  of  1560.  In  the  January  next  following, 
Knox  presented  this  Boot  to  the  convention  which  met  m 


>  Robertson,  iL  38. 

'  The  tKetXj  of  EdinlMir^  atipo- 
Uted,  ^  UyUy  during  the  queen's  ab- 
teoee,  the  adminiatntion  of  gorem- 
ment  shoold  be  vested  in  a  eonnefl 
of  twelve  personsy  to  be  chosen  out 
of  twenty-tour  named  by  Parliament, 
seven  of  which  ooaneU  to  be  eleeted 
by  the  qoeen,  and  five  by  the  Parlia- 
ment"   Robertson,  iL  26. 

*  Knox  merely  says,  «The  Parlii^ 
ment  dissolved,  consoltalioa  was  had, 
how  the  Idrk  might  be  established  in  a 
good  and  godly  policy  ;  wfaieh  by  the 


papiite  was  atterly  defaced."  (223.) 
Dr.  Rossell  ascribes  this  ^consulta- 
tion" to  the  coondl  of  twelve,  whom 
the  convention  of  states  had  been 
pleased  to  nominate,  in  virtue  of  the 
Aeeordf  or  concessions,  so  often  men- 
tioned." (L  236.)  Dr.  M'Crie  ascribes 
it  to«the  Privy  Council."  (Knox,  ii.  4.) 
l>r.  Cook  to  « the  Council  in  Scotland.^ 
Uki,  R^f.  ii.  345. 

*  Knox  names  only  five,  but  Dr. 
Russell  six,  inserting  Willock,  of  whom 
Knox  says  nothing. 
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consequence  of  the  French  king^g  death,  requesting  ssnction 
for  it  from  the  national  estates*.  But  his  application  was 
received  with  very  htde  cordiality.  Had  he  merdy  sought 
acquiescence  in  some  form  of  polity  conformable  to  the  Ctm- 
fessi<m  of  Faiths  he  would  have  found  no  diflSculty  in  obtaining 
ready  attention.  He  knew,  however,  that  ministers  of  religioi 
must  have  adequate  means  of  subsistence,  like  other  men;  that 
a  supply  of  them  competently  qualified,  could  not  be  main- 
tained wiUiout  schools  and  colleges;  and  that  poverty  bad 
large  claims  upon  the  endowments  of  reUgion.  He  was,  more- 
over, no  real  enemy  to  that  subordination  of  mimsters,  which 
ecclesiastical  history  showed  to  have  ever  prevailed  in  the 
church.  He  would  not,  indeed,  broadly  claim  the  establish- 
mcnt  of  an  order  of  protestant  bishops.  But  he  did  this 
indirectly,  by  prescribing  the  appointment  of  Superiniendenis ; 
a  feature  in  his  system  which  has  proved  sorely  embarrassing 
to  presbj-terians  of  later  times  *.     For  these  various  purposes 


»  Cook,  ui.  34. 

®  "  Caldenfc'ood,  Petrie,  and  some 
other  writvrH  of  later  date,  have  taken 
infinite  pains  to  represent  the  appoint- 
ment in  (jUt*8tion"  (that  of  superin- 
t^>ndentK)  "  as  merely  introductorj*  to 
tlur  more  perfect  system  of  parity  by 
which  it  was  at  length  succeeded." 
(RuHwll,  i.  245.)  "Tliat  Knox  had 
not  that  abhorrence  of  episcopacy, 
whittli,  soon  after  his  days,  was  unhap- 
pily introduced  into  Scotland  by  men 
who  disregartled,  or  denied  his  funda- 
mental ])rinciplc,  is  very  apparent." 
(('«M>k,  ii.  384.)  Robertson  rather  en- 
c(mnigf*s  the  notion  that  Knox  adopted 
tin*  episcopal  principle  from  views 
m*.'n;ly  temporary.  **On  the  first  intro- 
duction of  his  system,  Knox  did  not 
<leem  it  (expedient  to  depart  altogether 
fi^om  the  ancient  form.  Instead  of 
bishops,  he  proposed  to  establish  ten 
or  twelve  suiM*rintendents  in  different 
parts  of  tht?  kingtlom.  These,  as  the 
name  implies,  were  empowered  to  in- 
spect the  life  an<l  doctrine  of  the  other 
clergy.  They  pr<.»sitled  in  the  inferior 
judicatories  of  the  church,  and  per- 
fonned  several  other  parts  of  the  epis- 
copal function.  Their  jurisdiction, how- 
ever, ext4*nded  to  sacred  things  only; 
tliey  claimed  no  seat  in  Parliament, 


and  pretended  no  right  to  the  digni^ 
or  revenues  of  the  former  bishops. 
(Hist,  SojU.  ii.  43.)  This  representi- 
tion  of  Knox's  vievrs  is  evidently  &lh- 
cious.  Undoubtedly,  while  engaged 
in  his  study  uiwn  the  scheme  for  a  new 
8^'stem  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  he  did 
not  see  thoroughly  the  selfishness  of  his 
chief  hiy  supporters,  but  an  observer  so 
keen  could  not  have  overlooked  man's 
natural  cupidity.  Had  he,  therefore, 
merely  sought  temporary  expediency, 
he  was  likely  to  have  thought  of  nothing 
so  soon  as  a  formal  confirmation  of  ex- 
isting acquisitions  from  the  churdi, 
and  an  oi>ening  for  new  eonfiscatioDB. 
He  was,  however,  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history,  he  must  have 
known  something  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness to  which  ministers  are  liable  from 
persons  not  of  their  own  order,  and  he 
felt  pressingly  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  ministry  upon  a  permanent  and 
respectable  footing.  *'  It  is  remark- 
able too,  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Book  of  Dmipltne  were  distinguished 
by  prelatical  principles  to  the  end  of 
their  days.  Winram,  for  example, 
died  superintendent  of  Strathem;  Wil- 
lock  was  superintendent  of  the  West ; 
Spotiswood  was  many  years  a  superin- 
tendent, and  as  we  leam  from  his  aaO) 


tow  ami 

M'*jaTin'4  A. iter,  JHC 

*  **  some  J9pmv<^  and  viHeti  iie 
HniK  &)  iiaT>  Vta  iec  furdi  i*  a  jiw  : 

awK^  voriilv  tsninmiKUcv  Mmewoat  anr 
fuirtti  ciusrvby.  xmtict^L.  i2uuiiiUL*h 
titat  the  name  -if  die  Btf*k  1/  Dunftiim^ 
bccaok*  OfiiDiM  anti>  ttuiin.  Lv^^nr 
thin;;  tliat  nrpmpketi  Ui  chi:ir  frormpc 
affcrUt/iB§  wan  Cfe^muMi  in  dieir  muck- 


It  dmt  vhfictr  juoi^  3hf^  >d>i 
xuwn  ami  r^iL  rx^R  ^vcv  *k»*c 
wixixm.  die  rvAon  iwcrr  'inimfcvtJtVii  >^ 
die  ptHir  aiixu&a!n>  ditta  ;iK'^  %vcv 
diac  'ami  die  x^'aanc  r<t*ucs>  ^'C  :av 
kirk!»b  But  in  dia:  wv  bii&vv  i,H:rw<>v'>l 
die  •»«l  powrtj  cv»  Ix*   urui\  >  ^um*^ 
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them,  and  which  is  far  firom  abundant  in  human  nature.  He 
bitterly  upbraided  a  selfish  spirit,  already  revelling  in  church 
plunder,  and  eagerly  appetent  of  more,  which  would  bind  minis- 
ters down  to  hopeless,  crippling  poverty,  overlook  the  claims  of 
learning,  and  leave  indigence  to  the  niggardly  conscience  of 
precarious  charity.  Stung  by  his  reproaches,  or  fearing  to 
weaken  their  party,  several  of  the  leading  protestants  signed 
the  Book  of  Discipline  within  a  few  days  of  its  virtual  rejection 
by  the  convention,  as  an  earnest  of  their  disposition  to  make  it 
the  basis  of  a  national  establishment  at  some  future  period  *• 
Yet  even  this  adhesion  handled  pecuniary  questions  in  a  very 
cautious  manner.  Some  of  the  ancient  clergy  had  joined  the 
reformers.  The  subscribers  to  the  Book  limit  their  approba- 
tion of  it  by  a  condition,  that  these  dignitaries  should  enjoy 
their  benefices  during  life,  and  make  provision  out  of  them  for 
the  people''s  religious  wants  \  In  the  question  of  money, 
indeed,  Knox  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  powerless. 
Great  men  applauded  heartily  and  vociferously  when  his 
eloquence  opened  any  prospect  of  an  increase  to  their  estates. 
He  was  a  mere  heated  fanatic  when  talking  of  irregular  acquisi- 
tions to  be  surrendered,  and  visions  of  approaching  gain  to  be 
foregone. 

§  20.  However  disappointed  the  reformed  preachers  might 
have  been  by  the  selfish  opposition  of  their  more  distinguished 
supporters,  their  own  condition  remained  so  uncomfortably  in- 
digent, that  they  could  not  let  agitation  subside.  They  were, 
besides,  under  considerable  apprehension  of  reviving  energy  in 
the  Bomish  party.  The  young  queen's  arrival  in  Scotland 
might  soon  be  expected,  and  of  her  good  will  to  befriend 
the  religion  in  which  she  had  been  bred,  there  was  no  question. 
The  Bomanists,  accordingly,  were  every  where  in  higher  spirits, 


»  Jan.  27,  1661.  Ibid,  The  Con- 
vention did  not  formally  reject  the 
Book  of  DiaoipUM :  it  adjonmed  the 
consideration  of  it, ''  probably,  as  the 
gentlest  way  of  rejecting  it ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  this  assembly  was 
dissolved,  that  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  whose  names  have  been 
published,  subscribed.  They  subscrib- 
ed, however,  not  in  their  individual 
capacity  solely,  for  the  above  declara- 


tion is  entitled  an  act  of  secret  comicil, 
and  hence  the  Book  o/DitcipUne  had 
the  authority  of  the  executive  power  in 
Scotland."    Cook,  iii.  37. 

*  "  Yet  even  while  they  thus  far 
nutified  the  compilers  of  tiie  Book  of 
Diteipline,  H  may  bo  concluded,  from 
the  declaration  which  they  annexed  to 
it,  that  they  had  not  lost  sight  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  church."    Ibid, 


xkt  pofiBiBr  affimot  far  pfaiimt  visa  «esGnKWiL  ait 
tjr  pecfij  pfanuia'  it  duos  vb^e  advice  ct'oii  ^sn 
DO  higher  laiicew  ami  a  ucffii  ev&  a>  (beir  ovn  rrrnnrfc'nt  ^kt^ 
finuge,  m  tfae  leaden  of  a  parcy.  or  (he  mioMK  oc  a  cvHirt. 


'  Knox,  ST.    *  TTbe  loriB  4f  Ac  >  /i^  ML 

emeiL  jiekfine  »  the  pranv  of  «n^  ♦  *  The    iattuwo  c£   A*  <v«BMil« 

omntfi nr«j  and  pmbablT  iupint;  Am  huw^vr,  w  ouich  ^\cv>^ici'"     TjiiL 

chej  vooM  afterwariii  fixbl  wme  prc^  51. 

text  fi^r  rsndcrmx  ciu»ir  peciswa  oa^^-  '  RbhkIU  L  S^J. 

tory,  [iMirii  an  aKt  gnnsiig  all  tkat  *  Conk,  uL  3#. 
was  rv<|UfwL**    Cooky  ■.  4Bl 
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§  21.  This  miserable   havoc   was  hardly  completed  when 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  again  trod  her  paternal  shore '.      She 
came  with  a  store  of  very  good  advice,  and  with  an  evident 
inclination  to  follow  it.     Nor  would  her  presence  have  failed  of 
operating  most  injuriously  upon  protestantism,  if  she  could  have 
stooped  to  the  temporary  baseness  of  pretending  some  regard 
for  it,  or  even  to  that  of  wholly  ceasing  from  the  open  profes- 
sion of  Bomanism '.     Men  are  so  smitten  by  the  smiles  of  those 
who  dispense  pecuniary  favours,   and  by  the   contact  with 
grandeur,  that  persons  with  such  advantages,  or  seeming  ad- 
vantages, at  command,  have  means  of  compassing  ends  which 
are  altogether  above  the  reach  of  the  world  generally.     But 
then  such  means,  to  be  rendered  completely  available,  require 
occasionally  the  deepest  dissimulation,  and  a  perfect  mastery 
over  that  pride  which  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  human 
hearts,  and  naturally  takes  a  very  vigorous  hold  upon  those 
who  are  by  station  most  tempted  to  it.     Mary'*s  early  Scottish 
policy  exemplify  these  observations.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  she  abhorred  the  protestant  leaders,  but  she  showed  every 
disposition  to  conciliate  them  and  to  respect  their  opinions. 
This  conduct  from  their  own  sovereign,  who  also  was  queen 
dowager  of  the  most  refined  and  opulent  of  European  nations, 
operated  immediately  and  violently  upon  the  rude  lords  of  the 
Congregation.     One  of  them,  newly  come  to  wait  upon  her, 
and  inveighing  in  the  usual  strain  against  idolatry,  was  told  by 
a  zealot  of  his  party  that  his  ardour  would  be  likely  to  cool, 
when  he  had  been  "sprinkled  with  court  holy  water •."''     It 
was  Mary"*s  determination  to  indulge  herself  openly  from  the 
first  with  lustral  water  and  the  like,  that  marred  her  policy. 
She  disclaimed  an  intention  to  control  the  religious  habits  of 
her  subjects  by  a  proclamation,  wliich  authorised  the  reformed 
worship,  and  forbade  the  Romish',  but  she  very  reasonably 
claimed  liberty  to  regulate  her  own  chapel,  and  she  had  either 
too  much  spirit  or  too  much  principle,  or  both,  to  suppress  this 
claim,  until  skilful  time-serving  should   have  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable.    On  the  contrary,  she  attended  mass  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh.     It  was  not  intended 

'  Aug.  19,  1661,  after  au  absence  of         •  Cook,  iii.  62. 
nearly  thirteen  yeaw.     Robertson,  ii.  "  Ibid.  69. 

57.    '  »  Aug.  31,  Cook,  iii.  67. 
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for  any  ostentatious  service,  but  it  was  not  celebrated  without 
a  threatening  demonstration  to  prevent  it,  or  without  agitating 
the  town  with  a  subsequent  storm  of  intolerant  indignation '. 
Undeterred  by  this  opposition,  Mary  proceeded  in  the  regular 
profession  of  her  religion,  but  her  subjects  were  equally  per- 
severing in  their  avowals  of  a  disposition  to  treat  attendance  at 
mass  as  a  capital  offence  ;  and  thus  her  increasing  influence 
over  the  nobles  was  rapidly  counteracted  by  the  decrease  of  their 
own  popularity.  The  grinding  poverty  in  which  the  protestant 
ministers  were  kept,  probably,  added  to  the  hopelessness  of  an 
accommodation'.  Men  who  were  debarred  wholly  from  the  indul- 
gences of  Ufe,  and  could  hardly  command  its  necessaries,  but  had, 
at  the  same  time,  a  prodigious  influence  over  the  populace,  were 
not  likely  to  pine  in  silence,  while  others  who  had  gained  for- 
tune by  their  means,  were  adding  to  it  the  cheering  sunshine  of 
court  favour.  Hence  the  country  daily  resounded  with  warn- 
ings against  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  suffering  idolatry  in 
any  quarter  *.  As  an  expedient  for  gaining  some  degree  of 
peace,  Mary,  unhesitatingly,  consented*  to  an  indirect  but 


'  '^  Nothing  wafl  understood  but 
mirth  and  quietness  till  the  next  Sun- 
day, which  was  the  24th  of  August, 
when  preparation  began  to  be  made 
for  that  idol,  the  mass,  to  be  sai4  in 
the  chapel.  Which  perceived,  the 
hearts  of  all  the  godly  began  to  bolden  ; 
and  men  began  openly  to  speak,  shcUl 
tkai  idol  be  tufered  (t^in  to  take  flctee 
within  this  retUm?  It  shall  not.  The 
lord  Lindsay,  then  but  master,  with 
the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  and  others, 
plainly  cried  in  the  close.  The  idolater 
prieM  thould  die  the  death,  according  to 
God's  law.  One  that  carried  the  can- 
dle was  evil  afraid  ;  but  then  began 
flesh  and  blood  to  show  the  self.  There 
durst  no  papist,  neither  yet  any  that 
came  out  of  France,  whisper  :  but  the 
Lord  James,  the  man  whom  all  the 
godly  did  most  reverence,  took  upon 
hnn  to  keep  the  chapel  door.  His  best 
excuse  was,  that  he  would  stop  all 
Scotsmen  to  enter  into  the  mass  ;  but 
it  was,  and  is  sufficiently  known,  that 
the  door  was  kept  that  none  should 
have  entrance  to  trouble  the  priest  ; 
who,  after  the  mass,  was  committed  to 
the  protection  of  Lord  John  of  Col- 


dingham,  and  Lord  Robert  of  Holy- 
rood-house,  who  then  were  both  pro- 
testants,  and  had  communicated  at  the 
table  of  the.  Lord.  Betwixt  them,  too, 
was  the  priest  conveyed  to  his  cham- 
ber ;  and  so  the  godly  departed  with 
grief  of  heart,  and  at  aucmoon  re- 
paired to  the  abbey  in  great  companies, 
and  gave  plain  signification,  that  they 
could  not  abide,  Uuit  the  hind,  which 
God  by  his  power  had  purged  from 
idolatry,  should  in  their  eyes  be  pol- 
luted agftin."     Knox,  248. 

»  "'nie  teachers,  who  swayed  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  were  most 
unwisely  left  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
carious and  scanty  benevolence  of  men 
whose  eagerness  to  enrich  themselves 
and  their  families,  had  contributed  no 
less  powerfully  than  their  regard  for 
religious  truth,  to  decide  their  attach- 
ment to  the  reformation."    Cook,  iii. 

97. 

*  "  The  malediction  of  God,  that  has 
stricken,  and  yet  will  strike,  for  idol- 
atry."    Knox,  248. 

»  Cook,  iii.  102.  This  was  in  De- 
cember, 1561.  Knox  admits  the  ease 
by  which  this  conoesnon  was 
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formal  recogDition  of  the  protestant  nuaieters.  Her  nwn 
pecuniary  i-esources,  like  those  of  her  predeceeeors  generally, 
were  found  mlaerably  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  her 
station.  It  was  proposed  to  recruit  the  royal  exchequer,  by 
taking  one  third  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  the  several 
incumbents  being  allowed  to  retain  the  remaining  two  thirds. 
The  gross  estimated  produce  of  this  royal  third  was  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds ',  a  sum  in  that  age 
and  country  of  no  mean  importance :  but  out  of  it  the  crown 
was  to  provide  stipends  for  the  protestant  ministers.  Their 
bo<ly  was  thus  doubly  satisfied.  It  had  some  prospect  of  inde- 
pendence, and  it  obtained,  even  from  an  unfriendly  sovereign, 
something  hke  an  acknowledged  station  in  the  country.  Nor 
had  the  Romish  incumbents  any  great  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
Two  thirds  of  their  incomes  were  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
greater  security  than  had  latterly  been  a  matter  of  safe  calcu- 
lation, and  they  were  reUeved  from  that  prospect  of  maintain- 
ing their  protestant  rivals,  with  which  they  were  threatened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  those  distinguished  persons 
who  subscribed  the  Book  of  Disci pUtte.  It  was,  however,  these 
individuals  themselves,  and  other  leaders  of  their  part^',  who 
were  found  ultimately  the  chief  gainers  by  the  arrangements 
now  made.  The  ecclesiastical  property  which  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  possession  of  during  the  late  troubles, 
was  confii'med  to  them,  and  thus  a  legal  title  was  given  to 
estates,  which  really  came  into  their  hands  as  the  mere  prize 
of  dexterous  rapacity', 

§  22.  The  protestant  ministers  had  no  such  good  fortune. 
Arrangements  were  made  by  a  committee  of  council,  for  pro- 
viding them  with  suitable  stipends,  but  these  were  u[>on  a  very 
slender  scale',  and  were,  besides,  most  irregularly  paid'.  Hence 

■ayina  of  thouc  whom  tic  calla  "  the  were  allotted,  to  none  more  th&n  three 

qaeen's  flatterem,"  th&t  "the  rod  of  hundred  mtrki^  and  the  wholo  annual 

iII^liety  waa  not  then  Etrengtheued  in  expeoae  of  the  cslahliahineDt  of  tho 

her  and  their  hands,  and  bo  be^an  protestant  chunJi   in  Seolhind,  with 

they  (o  practise  how  tlioy  should  please  the  oxccption  of  a  sepai^te  ailuvruue 

the  queen,  and  yet  aeem  aomewlULl  to  to  four  uf  tho  soperintendcnta,  •ml  to 

satisfy  the  faithful."     3fiB.  Knox,  eiceedud  very  little  the  sum  of 

*  CiMik,  iii.  107.  twenty  thousand  pmuids."    Ibid.  IftJ. 

'  /4W.  109.  »  "  The  poor  luiniatets,  readen,  and 

■  "  To  Disny  of   them  a  hundred  exhorters  cried  out  to  the  heavens,  h» 

merki,  a  little  more  ihun  live  pouiiila,  their  eomptajnla  in  all  assemblies  di> 
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kttieir  discontent  still  showed  itself  ia  violent  attacks  upon  the 
1,  which  was  reprwi«nt«d  as  not  only  impious  in  itself,  but 

I  also  as  a  cloak  and  protection  for  the  foulest  immoralities'. 
The  nobility  generally  would  not  sanction  any  interference 
with  the  queen's  liberty  of  conscience,  and  tliis  point,  accord- 
"g'y-  ^^^  conceded '.  Knox  and  the  other  preachers,  however, 
wer«  Hcandaliseil,  taunting  their  patrician  adherents  with  an 
interested  connivance  at  idolatry,  giving  insolent  hints  of  resist- 
ance', and  professing  to  believe  that  heavenly  wrath  must  soon 
"strike  the  head  and  the  tail,  the  inobedicnt  prince  and  the 
sinful  people*."  But  Mary  acted  with  so  much  prudence, 
that  all  this  violence  daily  lost  ground.  She  did,  indeed,  as 
her  position  became  better  established,  venture  upon  a  more 
eooapicuous  profetieion  of  Romanisni,  an  exercise  of  her  discre- 

I  tiou  tidiich  occasioned  some  disturbances  *.  At  the  same  time, 
•he  would  not  venture,  upon  cool  reBection,  to  infringe  the  terms 
of  the  proclamation  issued  within  a  Few  days  nf  her  return,  and 
aufibr  any  open  celebration  of  Kj>mish  rites  out  of  her  own  chajiel. 
WTien,  accordingly,  delusive  appearances  of  a  change  in  their 
&vour  had  emboldened  the  primate,  and  a  few  other  clerjj>*- 
men,  at  Easter,  X5ti3,  to  attempt  a  revival  of  the  prohibited 
mass,  for  which  some  of  them  were  promptly  apprehended  by 
their  neighbours,  after  some  hesitation,  she  consented  to  have 
them  prosecuted  and  imprisoned ".  It  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent a  sedative  effect  from  so  much  discretion,  in  spite  of  the 
violence  of  popular  zeal  against  popery,  the  precarious  condi- 
tion of  ft  poverty-striken  protestant  clergy,  and  rooted  habits 
of  rebellion  in  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility.  Had  Mary, 
therefore,  been  a  mere  ]H>litician,  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  she 
mi^t  have  eventually  succeeded  in  improving  the  situations 

iriUiBW,  that  nrithcr  were  they  able  U  odioiu  to  tlimi  tliui  lumultn  uiil  do- 

live   u|Km  the  stipf^ds  Kppoiiitul,  Dei-  lucatinl  discards,yutwm  tUcD  Mtctnpt 

(bnr  raialct  get  [nymrat  of  thkl  mutll  the  Dttenanit,  bclbiv  that  in  tbrirown 

thing  which  *m  mpprnnted."     Knnx,  cvca  they  behold  th»t  bouic  of  Gixl 

m.  itcmolinheit,  which,  wilb  Unvail  and 

■  Snpplirstioa    to   the    qonen    «nd  daugnr,  God  hath  in  this  realin  cn-rted 

emmeU  trom  the  kirk-aoemblv,  Mid-  l>;  them."     Supplication  :    itt  m)n-a, 

■mmnrr.  IS08.    thU.  27I.  273. 

*  At  k  coofomnn.'  uf  somcr  tintnpnt  *  SiipT>iiniUiiii :  kI  ni;>ru. 
IsTinvn  anil   oiiniBtcrn,  «ecmin(;l)',  m  •  Cook,  iii.  Bl. 
Nnnnber,  I«i1.     tbid.Slia.  "  Knot.  3H7. 

*  "  Alhoil    that    liothin);    l>e    rii.iri' 
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both  of  herself  and  her  religion.  But  as  a  woman  she  was 
highly  indiscreet  at  best.  Soon  after  her  unhappy  marriage 
with  Damley,  the  royal  authority  seemed  likely  to  gain  ground, 
which  caused  some  peers  openly  to  attend  mass,  and  inars 
were  allowed  to  preach  once  more'.  On  Bizzio'^s  murder*, 
Bomish  hopes  were  finally  overclouded.  The  lords,  who  had 
once  been  so  long  supreme  in  the  national  afiairs,  but  latterly 
were  exiles  in  England,  returned  into  their  country ',  and  soon 
after  were  pardoned.  Mary'^s  infamous  marriage  with  Bothwell  * 
restored  all  their  former  importance,  and  a  new  alliance  with 
the  preachers  effectually  confirmed  it.  She  never  would  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  or  formally  recognise  the  protestant 
religion  otherwise  than  as  a  temporary  system  which  awaited 
parliamentary  examination.  Bothwell,  however,  sought  popular 
support  by  gaining  her  assent  to  a  legislative  act  which  ex- 
empted protestants  from  legal  harm  *.  This  great  advantage 
to  the  reformed  cause  was  only  the  prelude  to  still  greater. 
The  queen'*s  personal  indiscretions  placed  protestantism  in  a 
posture  to  demand  all  that  it  desired.  The  government, 
accordingly,  established  on  her  forced  abdication  *,  made  im- 
mediately the  concessions  which  she  had  perseveringly.  and 
skilfully  eluded  *.  The  regent  Murray''s  first  parliament  gave 
them  legal  validity,  re-enacting  all  the  religious  provisions  of 
the  celebrated  convention  of  1560 ;  that  bold  body  which  was 
empowered  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  to  lay  a  plan  of  eccle- 
siastical reform  before  the  sovereign,  and  which,  instead,  pre- 
sented statutes  abolishing  popery,  and  establishing  protestantism, 
for  the  royal  assent  *.  These,  it  was  true,  had  been  ever  since 
the  law  of  Scotland,  and  had  ordinarily  been  respected  by  none 
more  strictly,  except  so  far  as  her  own  household  was  conemed, 
than  by  Mary  herself.     But  her  legislative  assent  was  never 


'  Ilfid.  339.  Cook,  iii.  213.  This 
was  about  the  close  of  1565. 

■  March  9,  1566.  Robertson,  ii. 
152. 

»  March  10,  1566.    Ibid.  153. 

>  May  15,  1567.     Ibid.  218. 

*  In  the  parliament  opened  April 
14,  1567.     Ibid'  205. 

»  July  24,  1667.     Ibid.  240. 

«  July    25,    1567.      The    demands 


were  transmitted  on  that  day,  seem- 
ingly, from  the  general  assembly  to 
the  confederated  lords,  with  whom 
were  associated  many  gentlemen,  and 
commissioners  from  boroughs.  The 
whole  body  unhesitatingly  assented. 
Cook,  iu.  289. 

^  The  parliament  which  thus  estab- 
lished  the  Scottish  reformation,  met 
Dec.  15,  1567.     Ibid.  302. 
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Deter  siTen  tt>  tiiem,  aid  there  ccnld  be  no  (kmfac  r^ 

to  set  them  aside,  on  die  fizst  appurtuuhy,  a»iiieR 

OkgaBr  Ibvcediqmn  a  reinctant  aoirerafpL  which 

mnch  their  duncter.     Itwaa^  tfaexefore;.  apomt  ^if  rhe 

importance  gained  by  proU'staiitim  ^dien  cfaeae  pnmaiona 

fonnalhr  admitted  into  the  i«^fa«Ml  statnte-hook. 


estaUished  the  Scottish  lefiofrmstion.     Its  rTonfeflaion;   >r'  i 

now  became  legaDy  the  national  standard  iif  belief,  vui 

ism  was  no  looger  kept  down  by  the  mere  force  <tf'  a. 

tion.  which  the  sof  ereign  mnat  hove  been  amdooa  i» 

eouU  not  be  proieaBed  without  the  oommiBHOB  'ni  %  -ftassouda 

offence. 

§  23.  Again,  howeyer,  the  rdbnned  pimehefn  rVioiBi  x  wvie 
diflerence  between  the  agitation  of  peenmary  ^rBuemMm*4i  ^Uar 
ownbehalf,  and  on  that  of  their  aristoeiaiie.«iipovti«L  7 
latter  entered  heartily  into  the  propriety  of  <y>nf*gTigq: 
from  Bomiah  uses  to  their  own.  but  they  new^r  'Y>nki 
propriety,  or  even  justice,  of  surrendering  any  duns 
acquisitions  to  the  humbler  labouras,  by  whose 
hid  be«i  so  much  benefited.  The  cries,  therefiirv^^  if 
which  incessantly  sounded  firom  the  houses  of  minm^rffL 
even  now,  in  the  final  triumph  of  their  cause,  me. 
imperfect  measure  of  relief*.  It  is  thoucfac  that 
Murray  would  have  ^adly  treated  his  t^lftma  ^^guut  »tu 
greater  liberality.  But  his  firiends  who  bor"^  die  fw^iin  r*-! 
hear  nothing  of  interference  with  land  or  tydi#^.  stinf 
though  most  irregulariy,  from  the  Chnrrh 
Hence  aU  that  could  be  obtained  from 
poverty-stricken  preachers  was,  that  the  wb:*^ 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  should  henceCMth  c^  pa^c  '*%  •.-ul,- 
lectors  nominated  by  themselves,  with  an  B&«ruikuiyr  ii^i: 


ir  1 


^« 


i.r 


*  ^  But  DoCwitlMUiidnig  their  known 
iodizence,  and  the  wBim  remonstnuices 
of  the  miHembly  of  the  chnrch,  which 
met  this  year,  the  partiament  did  no- 
thing nK>re  for  their  relief  than  pre- 
scribe flome  new  rccnfauions  concern- 
in;*  the  pavment  of  toe  thirds  of  bene- 
fice ;  wtuch  dad  wjt  produce  any 
ooosderftUe  t^oM^gt  m  the  ■hoation  of 
the  clerigT."'     BA^«n«9ii,  iL  S60. 

VOL.  III. 


'  **  The  Ff;jE«9t^  bvvt^  w  bcitfvu'  j. 
was  to  gratify  tbt  >«%M?k«A.  tkUL  i» 
redeem  the  pled^«-  viu^i  tut  jjk»r.. 
had  gireo  t^  ilmL,  U»uuz.  \u^:  *;  ;Jc 
infancy  of  hiv  adudiiiArMtnH  .  Uur  ^^e 
impoflaible  :  that  tLe  kti^iup:  w^  ^o^c 
exasperate  his  eiitauiv».  mni  »  wUjC  t » *.-i 
sow  dissension  aiuoug  tht.  muacUub;  wf 
his  friends.''    Cook,  liL  8MJ. 
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they  were  to  receive  their  arrears  *.  This  arrangement  was, 
however,  treated  as  a  temporary  compromise ;  intended  only  to 
last  mitil  the  protestant  establishment  could  gain  full  possession 
of  the  tythes,  which  were  claimed  as  its  le^  patrimony,  and 
admitted  to  be  such  in  the  body  of  the  statute. 

§  24.  Of  the  Scottish  reformation  thus  brought  to  a  dose ', 
it  is  observed,  with  just  exultation,  that  it  was  a  mighty  diange 
unstained  with  blood  ^  Knox  and  his  friends  were,  indeed, 
ever  talking  that  "  the  idolater  must  die  the  death ;"  in  other 
words,  that  attendance  at  mass  must  be  treated  as  a  capital 
offence.  But  happily,  want  of  power,  or  other  restraining  cir- 
cumstances, caused  all  this  demonstration  of  sanguinary  intol- 
erance to  evaporate  in  ferocious  menace.  In  some  respects, 
however,  Scotland  shows  fai*  from  advantageously  in  the  course 
of  her  emancipation  from  Rome.  Her  principal  refom^r, 
Knox,  though  possessed  of  many  very  valuable  quaUties,  was 
too  vain,  rough,  intolerant,  and  overbearing,  for  e£kctiial 
shelter  even  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Still,  he  must  be 
ranked  among  great  men.  He  had  a  lofty  contempt  of  danger 
and  compromise,  which  were  incalculably  serviceable  in  the 
struggle  that  owed  success  principally  to  his  master-mind. 
Nor  was  he  possessed  by  that  disregard  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, which  eventually  prevailed  in  Scotland.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  coming  to  the  struggle  as  a  simple  presbyter, 
and  ever  in  active  opposition  to  the  whole  prelacy,  he  would 
not  venture  to  overthrow  the  old  system  completely,  but  by 
parcelling  out  the  country  among  superintendents,  he  laid  an 
intelligible  foundation  for  a  reformed  diocesan  episcopacy. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  his  theological  views  were  not 
so  widely  at  variance  with  established  authority  as  those  that 
have  since  generally  prevailed  among  his  followers.  Nor  had 
he  that  antipathy  to  liturgical  forms  which  afterwards  became 
so  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  practice,  at  the  outset  of  the  Scottish  reforma- 


*  Cook,  iii.  397*  The  act  provides,  that  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this 

the  remainder  of  the  thirds,  after  pay-  arrangement.    M'Crie's  KnoXy  it  161. 
ing  the  ministers,  should  be  applied  to         *  I^.  29,  1567.    Cook,  iiL  309. 
the  use  of  the  king.     The  ministers         '  Jhid,  315. 
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tion,  to  read  kinir  Eilwapl's  English  senicc-book '.     Trnij^-.- 
quently.  the  <jf«neva  liiurry  was  use!  ^ 

55  2o.  The  principal  misfortune  of  the  Scottiflh  rftfunnafMm 
was  its  prvrpese  throu;jhout  in  opposition  to  th«*  cT'iwn.  rhrt 
luncti<>ns  of  which  were,  indeed,  afanost  coniplt.*t»Jy  rtU!'|i«-nfij'rt 
by  it  *.  This  gave  it  a  sa^pieious  tinp^e  of  politics,  and  ore  uMuntti 
several  evils  which  a  friendly  executive  would  havo  n-MtfainiTfi. 
or  pni'vented.     The  lonls  of  the  Congregation  worr^  \*'.ri  njifh 
the  a-fpect  of  rebellious  leaders,  their  adherents  rq^af^Tflly  rai:./. 
fiifwanl  as  destructive,  riotous  mobs.    Aaswf:rabl#:  -..i   •..!-,. 
appearances  were  many  things  actually  done.    Thr:  '/r^r  tj". 
were  shamefully  greeily  and  tenacious  of  church-fJur.fi/r  \jr 
followers  were  often  stimulated  by  a  \Tdgar  apf/:f.ivr  !'•.-  ,^. 
spoQ  and  wanton  mischief.    Precedents,  in  Erz/U.'.-:  i:y.     .. 
where,  may  be  fairly  pleaded,  as  they  ar^r.  v.  -ji.. jkr,-    . ..  ., 
nnpleasin^  fruits  of  a  mighty  struggle  for  a  p'..-^r  !U.:.. 
•Scotland  carried  them  to  an  excess,  Wa'!-^  .v-^   zf.  ^^  '.  - 
emancipation  from  Rome,  were  essentially  r«:Ui:>.^.  •■/  ■  -  .-- 

^anting,  therefore,  the  controlling  hand  of  •3?*A.vj-tur.    / 

It  may  be  added,  as  some  excuse  for  \aLir/::t:,  n.-^-.:      \  :^ 
the  higher  Scottish  were  aU  but  incre*libh  y/yr '       ••'.-:. 

*  rock,  ii.  3:»,  ,36.  th*t '/»  ^i,  ^..  /  y^,  *   ^....    .     . 

>  /'.iW.  iii.  137.    « It  iH  worthy  of  wJL  tk.^k  *#^  "'  .-...  .    .-     ^      . '. 

THDark  too,  that  during  thi»  period,  the  ro  (•< -m^'.  V#  r>  ♦r ../.'•  ^.v 

lur-hip   of  the  Church  was  chiefly  Unf^nrif^j*    rt.    .^.   .     ;, 

liiUHjical,  and  that  the  Rorvice  iwcd  a#  fA^»  .  ^    .    u,  ^,^ 

for  fleveral  yoani  after  the  reforma.  r^/fj^Vv.  '>  i#  :,^t  \.,m,    ,' 

tion  nafl  the  Prayi:r-book  of  Edward  rkVk -w  *f.'%^^..',.0   ^,     ,, 

YI.     In    lr>.>7«  M  ha8  already  \}^-xi  ^,t>.    '.-  u  ^.,^-\, .  ,  ■  ^     , 

noticed,  the  Ionia  of  the  Congregation  Ku^r.  xul  -t-^u^      .  ,r      T 

ordained,  tliat,  in  every  parihh,  th«:  Iaui^h*.  ^  ^^  ',.  i^  ,  ' . 

Common  Prayer Hhould  lie  nrad weekly  M»  iniv-*-*:  *..-    ,      - 

on  Sunday,  and  other  fj-wtival  da\^,  iiw.  v,.f    ^  ,    ^,„ 

with  the  lesHOiw  of  the  014  »"<!  New  u.*   ,,.•_..    * 
Tentainent.     A  mmilar  injunetioxj   v»     y^f^ 
rr.'iii'ate<l    in  the  fint  Book  of   liiM,*!.     yj^ 
Jiline  :   In  'jrtnt  totThs  vr  think  li  try.-      uum    ,. 
fi\*-Hi  fhit  tn-rif  tlatf  th*  n  U  r'uknr ttriH'rh^      0»ri4»- , 

rtil.iih'l  th*    tSTiJ^Hr'f.      It  b?  U'»t    Vj  ln:        H'j.    „^, 

roni'»  sili-d,  h'lWfvirr,  that  t!i«-  r»'fvr:iii.-»;  ly.r'-yt. 

pn-ai-li*-x"s    did    not    »niir»'lv    n-^>\*-itr.  •    . 

thi'in*<-lvi  rt   til   M-l   funiii»  ;    for    v«ii:.i  ;  • 

th«y   r-<'oinni»-n"i«.d    th'.-    uv    f.i!    '.i,!  |,.,^. 

li!ur?\  on  ih'.iH;  h-sb  w^li-iuu   f^.■l:a^i'•ll^.  1*11  .r** 

wht  u  thiy  thoRiM-lveii,  it  Uia\  U  jn-*.  utonw**^. 

fiuued,  did  not  officiate,  they  n^iukr^et  •.ouiMMi*. . 
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accounts  of  the  riches  possessed  by  the  Romish  priesthood,  and 
of  its  deep  moral  depravity,  they  must  be  received  as  the 
interested  testimony  of  enemies,  and  of  enemies  who  had 
adopted  an  extreme  austerity  in  estimating  rehgious  obUgation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  undue  portion  of  the  national 
wealth  had  passed  in  Scotland,  as  in  all  other  countries  of 
western  Europe,  to  the  church.  But  it  is  far  from  clear 
that  a  half-civilised  country  would  suffer  from  such  excess.  It 
would  not  be  the  evil  that  is  commonly  supposed,  even  in  com- 
munities highly  improved.  On  the  contrary,  properties  open 
to  merit,  or  good  fortune,  in  every  rank,  are  likely,  under  most 
circumstances,  to  serve  the  community  at  large,  quite  as  much, 
or  more,  than  if  locked  up  within  a  narrow  circle  of  private 
families.  In  ancient  Scotland,  as  in  every  country  similarly 
conditioned,  there  can  hardly  be  a  question,  that  the  eccle- 
siastical estates  were  far  more  improved,  and  had  produced  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  public  works  to  benefit  and  ornament 
the  kingdom,  than  the  contiguous  inheritances  of  gentlemen  *. 
As  for  morals,  the  ancient  Scottish  clergy  naturally  partook  of 
that  grossness  which  belonged  to  their  age.  Some  of  them, 
too,  had  considerable  wealth,  and  of  course,  availed  themselves 
of  its  indulgences,  which  commonly  passes  for  a  crime  with 
austere  tempers  that  have  no  such  opportunity.  Of  incon- 
tinence they  really  seem  to  have  been  extensively  guilty,  but 
probably,  neither  they  nor  their  contemporaries,  entertained 
those  just  views  of  that  vice  which  prevail  in  communities 
placing  no  restraints  upon  marriage'.  Upon  the  whole, 
nothing  could  be  more  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  than  the 
national  repudiation  of  popery,  because  it  is  a  false  and  perni- 
cious system,  based  upon  paganism,  and  adverse  to  genuine 


petitions  for  pecuniary  aid  from  his 
master;  and  when,  from  the  decided 
part  which  the  government  at  length 
took  against  Henry,  he  was  instructed 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  take  up  his 
residence  with  the  noblemen  attached 
to  England,  he  replied,  that  it  was 
impossible,  for  so  mean  were  their 
houses,  and  so  confined  their  accommo- 
dations, that  none  of  them  could  re- 
ceive him."  Cook,  ii.  206. 
*  **  The  cmthedxmis,  the  chapels,  the 


universities,  and  even  the  first  public 
roads  and  bridges,  were  due  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  prelatical  orders  ; 
who,  if  they  did  possess  an  undue  share 
of  wealth,  applied  it  assuredly  with 
much  more  wisdom  than  the  lay  digni- 
taries by  whom  they  were  succeeded ; 
to  most  of  whom  riches  appeared  only 
as  the  means  of  indiscriminate  pro- 
fusion, or  of  carrying  on  mutual  boe- 
tUities/*  Russell,'  i.  278. 
'  Ibid,  p.  280. 
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tors ;  and  that  all  were  enrolled  as  christians,  who  had  learned 
to  venerate  inmioderately  their  stupid  instructors,  and  to  ex- 
hibit by  gestures  and  in  words  certain  useless  rites  and  forms. 
Such  a  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  not  merely  by  those 
whom  the  Bomish  church  calls  heretics^  but  also  by  the  best 
and  most  solid  members  of  the  Bomish  community,  French- 
men, Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  others. 

§  2.  The  Boman  pontii&,  after  losing  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  manifested  much  more  solicitude  than  before  to  pro- 
pagate Christianity  in  other  parts  of  the  world.-  For  no  better 
method  occurred  to  them,  both  for  repairing  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  in  Europe,  and  for  vindicating  their  claims  to  the 
title  of  common  fathers  of  the  christian  church.  Therefore, 
soon  after  the  institution  of  the  celebrated  society  of  Jesuits, 
in  the  year  1540,  they  were  especially  charged  constantly  to 
train  up  suitable  men  to  be  commissioned  and  sent  by  the 
pontii&  into  the  remotest  regions  as  preachers  of  the  religion 
of  Christ.  With  what  fidelity  and  zeal  the  order  obeyed  this 
injunction,  may  be  learned  from  the  long  list  of  histories  which 
describe  the  labours  and  perils  encountered  by  vast  numbers 
of  the  fraternity  while  propagating  Christianity  among  the 
pagan  nations '.  Immortal  praise  would  undoubtedly  belong 
to  them,  were  it  not  manifest,  from  unequivocal  testimony,  that 
many  of  them  laboured  rather  to  promote  the  glory  of  the 
Boman  pontiff,  and  the  interests  of  their  o\iii  sect,  than  the 
glory  and  interests  of  Jesus  Christ  *.  It  appears  also,  from 
authors  of  high  credit  and  authority,  that  the  Indians  were 
induced  to  profess  Christianity  by  the  inquisition^  established 
by  the  Jesuits  at  Groa  in  Asia,  and  by  their  arms  and  penal 
laws,  rather  than  by  their  exhortations  and  argumentations  *. 
This  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  excited  the  emulation  not  only  of  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  but  likewise  of  other  religious 
associations,  and  led  them  to  renew  this  almost  neglected  work 
of  missions. 

*  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Liij  TTnan-  Ac.  [Compare  alflo  his /ii/nWaier.  m 
pfV%i  toti  orbi  ejcorUniy  cap.  xxxU.  p.  MetnorabUia  Eccfet.  Ilisl^tr.  SMcra,  S, 
ft^,  ^c.  T.  torn.  ii.  p.  C84,  &c.     ScJU.] 

*  See    rhrwt,    Eberh.    Wowmann's  *  Sac  the  I listoirt  <U  U  (omfkt^ie<U 
Ontt'ujde  VirtutUHii  et  VUiis  Mmionar.  Jaus,  torn.  u.  p.  171,  207,  &c. 
lUnnan.  in  kU  OnUt.  Acad^micWy  p.  286, 
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§  3.  Among  the  Jesuits  who  took  the  lead  in  the  arduous 
work  of  missionaries,  no  one  acquired  greater  fame  than 
Francis  Xavier^  commonly  called  the  apostle  of  the  Indies '. 
Possessing  genius  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  a  very  high 
degree  of  activity,  he  proceeded  to  the  Portuguese  East 
Indies,  in  the  year  1542,  and  in  a  few  years  filled  no  small 
part  both  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  christian,  or  rather  the  Bomish  reUgion.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  year  1549,  to  Jiqyan,  and  with  great  celerity, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  very  numerous  body  of  christians, 
that  flourished  for  many  years  in  that  extensive  empire. 
Afterwards,  when  attempting  a  mission  to  China,  and  already  in 
sight  of  that  powerful  kingdom,  he  closed  his  life  at  the  island 
of  Sancian,  in  the  year  1552*.  After  his  death,  other  mis- 
sionaries of  the  order  of  Jesuits  entered  China ;  among  whom 
the  most  distinguished  was  Matthew  Bicci^  an  Italian ;  who  so 
conciliated  the  bvour  of  some  of  the  chief  men,  and  even  of 
the  emperor,  by  his  great  skill  in  mathematics,  that  he  obtained, 


*  Pope  Benedict  XIY.,  at  the  request 
of  the  king  of  Portag&i,  in  the  year 
1747,  conferred  on  Xavier  the  dignity 
and  title  of  ProUetor  cf  the  India.  See 
LMrea  EdifamUM  A  Cmrumtei  de$  Mu- 
mont  Eitrangerei,  torn.  xliiL  Pref.  p. 
xxxvL  &c.  The  bodpr  of  Xavier  was 
interred  at  Goa,  and  is  there  worship- 
ped with  the  greatest  devotion,  he 
being  enrolled  amongst  the  saints.  A 
magnificent  church  is  erected  to  him 
at  Cotala  in  Portuguese  India,  where 
he  is  likewise  devoutly  invoked  by  the 
people.  See  the  Ldtrea  Edijiantet  da 
JbTiwioM,  torn.  in.  p.  85,  89,  203.  torn. 
T.  p.  38—48.  torn.  vi.  p.  78.  [Francis 
Xavier  was  a  younger  son  of  a  respect- 
able family  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  bom  about  a.  d.  1506.  He  was 
educated  at  Pans,  where  Ignatius 
Loyola  found  him,  teaching  with  repu- 
tation, and  persuaded  him  to  join  his 
new  society  of  Jesuiis.  In  1540,  the 
king  of  Portugal  requested  some  mem- 
bers of  that  society  to  be  sent  to  his 
capital.  Xavier  and  Simon  Rodriguez 
were  sent  the  next  yeai^ :  and  from 
Lisbon,  Xavier  eliipped,  in  1541,  for 
the  East  Indies,  with  the  commission 
of  papal  legate  and  minsionary.  He 
arrived  at  Goa,  in  1542,  and  laboured 


with  success  in  converting  the  natives^ 
and  reforming  the  lives  of  the  Portu- 
guese, for  about  seven  vears.  During 
Uiis  period  he  travelled  extensively  in 
Hindostan,  twice  visited  the  pearl  fish- 
ery on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  made 
repeated  and  extensive  voyages  among 
the  islands  to  the  east  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  At  length,  in  1549,  he  went 
to  Japan,  and  there  spent  two  years 
and  a  half,  with  no  great  success  as  a 
missionary.  He  then  returned  to  Goa; 
and  immediately  prepared  for  a  mission 
to  China.  He  arrived  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  in  the  autumn  of  1552,  fell  sick 
of  a  fever,  and  there  expired.  His 
remains  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Goa,  and  there  interred.  His  life  waa 
written  by  the  Jesuit  Horatius  TuraeU 
linus,  in  vi.  books,  Rome,  1594.  IShnow 
See  Schroeckh's  Kirehengaek,  ttit  det 
Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  852,  &c.    TV.] 

*  See  the  writers  referred  to  by  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Evan^ii 
toti  orbi  ejcorient,  cap.  xxxix.  p.  677» 
&c.  Add,  Jus.  Fran.  Lafitau's  Uittoire 
da  DicuMverta  et  Conquata  da  Por^ 
tu^is  dans  U  Noutmm  Monde,  torn,  iiL 
p.  419,  424.  torn.  iv.  ^.  63,  102,  ^e. 
HtfTotivf  de  la  Oimpagm^  de  Jem$^  ^ta. 
L  p.  92,  Slc. 


[sect. 

for  himself  and  companions,  liberty  to  explain  the  doctrines  c 
Christianity  to  the  people '.  He,  therefore,  may  justly  Ire  eon- 
aidered  the  founder  and  chief  author  of  tlie  numerous  body  in 
China,  which  still  worship  Christ,  though  harassed  and  dis- 
quieted by  various  calamities '. 

§  i.  Tliuso  who  had  withdi-awn  themselves  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  pontiffs,  possessing  nu  territories  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Europe,  could  attempt  almost  nothing  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  empire  of  Christ.  Yet  we  are  informed,  that 
in  the  year  1556,  fourteen  missionaries  were  sent  from  Gejieva 
to  convert  the  Americans  to  Christ ',  But  hy  whom  they  were 
sent,  and  what  success  attonde<l  them,  is  uncertain.  The 
English,  moreover,  who  near  the  close  of  the  century  sent  out 


'  Jo.  B»p(.  du  Hftlde's  D/tcriytioH 
lit  VEmpiri'  de  la  Ckiiu,  loro.  iii.  p.  84, 
&!!.  eJ.  m  lluUuid. 

'  That  certain  DominifauB  liad  gone 
into  China  before  Riwi,  a  certain.  See 
Lvqtiien's  Orifiu  CkriUiaKut,  linn.  iii. 
p.  13S4.  But  these  had  etTocled 
Doth  iiig  ot  iin])orlaDee.  [Three  Italian 
JvauiM,  Maitbew  Ricci  of  Macerala 
in  Ancona,  Pasiu  of  Biilogtu,  and 
Itvcer  a  Neapolitan,  atler  devoting 
xotiie  j-ean  to  the  aequiailion  of  the 
CliineBe  InDgoage  in  India,  were  by 
Aleumdcr  Vinignano,  superintendent 
of  the  Jesuits'  miiwioii  at  Mamu,  in 
the  year  15B3,  attached  to  an  embaesy 
sent  lo  a  governor  in  China.  RiccI 
wan  acute,  learned,  modest,  of  winning 
addrvM,  persevering  and  active.  His 
knowledge  of  mathematicfl  recommend- 
ed liim  hi  the  Chinese.  He  exhibited 
a  map  of  the  world,  willi  which  they 
were  mach  taken.  Cenneitiug  himactf 
with  Che  Bonzes,  or  idolatrous  priests, 
he  asauuied  iJieir  dresH  and  nnnners, 
and  Htudied  under  thnr  guidance  seven 
yitare.  He  then  assumed  the  garbof  a 
ChmeHc  man  of  letters ;  and  wrote 
tiBcla  on  the  christian  religion,  and 
particolarlj'  a  catechism.  Manj'  per- 
sons of  rank  pat  themselves  under  his 
inatruclion,  and  he  at  IcDglh  gathered 
■  congregation  of  chriittans.  After 
twenty  yean  labour,  he  eained  access 
to  the  emperor  ;  to  whom  nc  presented 
picture*  i^  Christ  and  the  virgin  Mury, 
and  a  clock ;  and  obtained  hberty  to 
tisit  the  palace,  with  hli  associates,  at 


plenaure.  He  now  made  converts  very 
fust,  from  all  raiika  of  the  people.  Sin, 
one  of  the  principal  mandanus,  and 
liis  grand-daughter  Candida,  with  her 
husband,  became  converte ;  and  them- 
selves built  ibirty  churches,  in  tfao 
provinces  where  tliey  lived ;  and  aamsted 
the  miflsionariea  to  procure  the  erection 
of  ninety  more,  b^idee  forty  cbapela 
for  prayer,  in  another  province.  They 
also  caused  nimierous  religious  tiacta 
to  be  printed,  and  tivaalationa  of  com- 
ments on  the  scripture,  and  even  the 
Cit  SuinnM  of  Thamac  Aquinas. 
J  gathered  the  foundlings,  with 
which  China  abounded,  and  brongbt 
them  up  ehrisliajis.  Riecl's  two  com- 
panions, Panio  and  Roger,  were  early 
recalled ;  but  when  he  began  to  be 
successful,  asNStanta  were  sent  to  hini, 
who  coutinuod    to   labour   after  his 


Mtt  rfn-  Rffiimi.  vol.  iii.  p.  677.  Sx. 
IV.] 

<  Bened  Fictet'a  Orath  de  Tr^^kaiM 
Cliruti;  is  hi*  Oratt.  p.  ^l^0.  I  have  no 
doubt,    that   the   celebrated   admiral 


Cohg> 


LSlhen 


teachers  to  come  to  him  into 
France.  For  that  escoUent  man,  in 
the  year  IfifiG,  projected  sending  a 
colony  of  protesUiD^  to  Brazil  and 
America.  Soo  Charlevoix's  i/uCoin 
dt  la  NoHtfUf  France,  torn.  i.  p,  S^ 
&c.  [and  Thuanus,  Z/jitorM  G  '  '  *• '  * 
lib.  xvi.     Tr.-i 
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colonies  to  N<nih  Ametieau  phntpJ  there  die  refigioD  viddi 
they  themselves  professed;  and  ss  these  EngHA  eokxieB 
afterwards  increased  and  gathered  strength,  th^  cansed  their 
religion  to  make  piogicsa  among  the  fierce  and  sarage  tribes 
of  those  regions.  I  pass  over  the  efibrtsof  the  Svedesfor  the 
eonversimi  of  the  fmns  and  I^pfamders.  no  onall  part  of  whom 
were  still  addicted  to  the  absord  andin^jioosiites<tf  their  pro- 
genitors. 

§  5.  Th^e  was  no  pofafic  perseention  of  Christianity  in  this 
eentufy.  For  those  mistahp  the  views  and  poScj  of  the  Ma- 
hammedans,  who  suppose  that  the  Turks  waged  war  i^ion  the 
christians,  in  this  age,  for  the  sake  of  ptmoting  their  religioo 
in  o|^>ositi<m  to  that  of  drat.  But  printe  enemicii,  both  to 
all  rdigion,  and  especial^  to  the  dnisrian,  as  many  hare  re- 
presented, were  hiridng  here  and  there  in  difierent  parts  of 
Emt^ ;  and  they  instilled  thdr  ne&rioas  dogmas,  both  onDy 
and  in  books,  into  the  minds  <tf  the  crednkms.  TothismiseraUe 
class  are  reckoned  several  of  the  peripatetic  philosopbers  who 
illmmned  Italy;  in  particular,  Peter  Pmmpomaiime ;  and  besides 
these,  among  the  French,  Jokn  BodiiL,  Franns  RahdaiM^ 
Miehad  le  Mantoffne^  BomaTenimre  de»  Periere$^  Hyphen  IktUt^ 
and  Peter  Ckarron ;  among  the  Italians,  the  sovereign  pontiff^ 
Leo  X.,  Peter  Bembus,  Anpdme  Politianue^  Jordan  Brunns.  and 
Bemardin  Oehin;  among  the  Crermans,  TheopkrcututParacel$MS^ 
Niekolae  Taurellui,  and  others  \     Xav.  some  tell  us,  that  in 


>  The  reader  may  eonmk  Jac.  Fred. 
Reiminaim'e  HUtoria  Atkeimmi  H 
Atiaormm,  HildaL  \72&.  Sro.  Jo. 
Fnui.  Boddsae,  Tkaa  de  Atkeitmo  ^ 
cap.    L     Peter  Bayle's 


Uidor.  A  Crit,  in 
;  and  otben.  iPomponatHis 
waa  boni  at  Mantoa  in  14112,  tangiit 
philoaopby  at  Padua  and  Boiogna,  luid 
died  about  i.  d.  1526.  In  a  treatiae 
on  the  immortality  of  the  souly  he 
denied  that  reason  eoold  decide  the 
qoeation ;  and  maintained  that  it  was 
jmreij  a  doctrine  of  fiuth,  resting  on 
the  anthoritj  of  rerelation.  In  a  trea- 
tise on  incantations,  be  denied  the 
agenej  of  demons  in  producing  strange 
occnrrenees ;  and  expUined  the  effi- 


of  relics,  &c  by  the  inllnenee  of 
the  imagination.  In  a  tract  on  late, 
Iree-win,  and  predestination,  he  de- 
clared himself  utterir  onable,  satis- 
CaetorilT,  to  mArt  the  dilBcahies  of  the 
Bobject ;  coomieDted  on  the  usual  ex- 
pfamations  ;  shoved  their  insulBciencY ; 
and  wished  others  to  inrentigate  tfce 
subject  more  fully.  At  the  same  time 
he  proncmueed  the  stoic  and  the  chris- 
tian exposition  of  the  subject  the  most 
piauaible  ;  and  submitted  himself  to 
the  authority  of  the  church.  Hany 
aceount  him  an  atheist :  and  the  in- 
quisition condemned  his  principles. 
See  Bayle's  lAetumnairt,  art.  Pt/mpo- 
moot ;  and  Stj&udlin*s  Gaiek.  der  M^jral' 
pkikmfJue,  p.  &84.— John  Bodin  waa 


[sect. 

certain  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  there  were  schools  opened, 
from  which  issued  awarius  of  such  monsters.     And  do  one 


a  French  juriat,  eivilbn.  Bull  nuui  of 
Ittten  ;  and  died  a.  ■>.  159G,  aged  GJ. 
His  worUa  were  nuinerouB,  conaiBting 
of  truisktiona  of  the  Lktio  cluBtca, 
law  and  political  nritiogi ;  and  on 
unpriated  diidogue  between  a  cathoUc, 
&  Lutheran,  on  indilTerBatiHt,  a  nalu- 
nJiBt,  B  refurmed,  a,  Jew,  and  a  Turh, 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  here 
appeare  a  free-thjnker.  See  Bajle, 
L  c.  art.  Soffin.— Rabelais  van  a  great 
wit,  and  a  diatiuguLsheJ  burlesque 
writer.  Bom  about  the  year  1600,  he 
beeame  a  CordeUer,  led  a  BCandalouii 
life,  became  a  Beaedlctinc,  forsook  the 
monastic  hfe  iu  1G30,  and  studied 
phyaie  ;  was  employed  as  a  physician, 
■nd  librarian,  by  cardinal  du  Bellay ; 
went  to  Rome,  returned,  and  was 
curate  of  Meudon,  from  the  year  1545, 
till  his  death  in  15S3.  Hu  worlw,  con- 
Mfitingof  hiBPautaErnel  and  Gargantua, 
■re  eomic  Balires,  mil  of  the  burlesque ; 
and  were  printed  in  5  roL  Bvo.  Am- 
Bterd.  17IS  ;  and  3  vol.  41o.  ibid.  1741. 
His  satire  of  the  monks  excited  their 
enmity,  and  caused  bim  trouble.  But 
he  does  not  appear  In  have  been  in 
Bpcculiition a  deist,  ora heretic;  though 
his  piety  may  be  juitly  queotioned. — 
Honlagne  was  a  French  nobleman, 
bom  iu  1633,  well  educated  in  the 
clasaica  at  BaurdeKax  )  succeeded  to 
the  lordship  of  Montagne  in  Perigord, 
and  to  the  mayoralty  of  Bourdeaux, 
where  he  ended  his  life,  a.d.  1592. 
His  great  work  is  his  Esuays,  often 
printed  iu  3  vol.  4to.  aud  6  vol.  12mo. 
He  there  appean  to  be  sceplicul  in 
regard  U>  soientiiic  or  philosophical 
morals  ;  but  he  vtiu  a  firm  believer 
in  revch)tion,  which  he  regarded  as 
man's  only  safe  guide.  See  Stliudliu, 
].  c.  p.  606,  &c. — Des  Pcrieres  was  a 
Talet  de  chambre  to  Margaret,  queen 
of  Navarre,  and  was  a  wit  and  a  poet. 
A  volume  of  his  Fn-ncb  poems  was 
published  after  bin  death,  which  was 
in  16J4.  Previona  to  bis  death,  be 
published  in  French  a  pretended  trans- 
lation of  a  Latbi  work,  entitled,  Cymba- 
Itim  Mamti,  vihich  consista  of  four  dia- 
lugues,  not  very  chaste,  riJicuUlig  the 


pagan  s 
Lucian. 


>   the 


r  of 

See  Bayle,  1.  c.  art.  Pervra. 
-Dolet  was  a  man  of  tearniae,  [hough 
indiscreet  and  much  involved  in  con- 
troversies. After  various  changes,  be 
became  a  printer  and  a  bookseller  at 
Lyons  ;  and  having  avowed  lax  senti- 
ments in  religion,  be  was  seized  by  the 
inquisition,  and  burnt,  upon  Ihe  charge 
of  atheism,  L.ii.  1640,  at  the  age  of  37. 
What  his  religious  opinions  wens  it  is 
not  easy  to  state.  He  profeased  to  ba 
a  Lutheran.  See  Bayle,  L  c.  art. 
DUet,  and  Rees's  Cyrftnxrrfin.— Peter 
Charrun  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  IS41, 
studied  and  practised  hiw  several  yean, 
and  then  became  a  catholic  preacher 
in  very  high  eetinution  for  lus  pulpit 
talents.  He  died  at  Paris,  i.o.  1«03. 
He  was  a  philosophical  divine,  bold 
and  sceptical.  He  did  not  discard 
revebition,  vet  relied  more  upon  natural 
religion.  His  most  noted  work  was 
iJe  ill  Sagrtu,  in  three  books ;  lint 
printedatBourdauii,l6Dl.  See  Bayle, 
I.  c.  art.  Charron:  and  StUudlm,  1.  c 
p.  ei3,  &c.— Leo  X.  was  a  inan  of 
pleasure,  and  gave  no  evidence  of 
genuine  piety.  Du  Pleesis,  and  other 
proleetante,  have  reported  remarks, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  him  in  his 
unguarded  moments,  implying,  that  bo 
considered  the  christian  reh^n  a  IMe, 
though  a  profitable  one ;  that  he  doubt- 
ed tliu  iuimurtality  of  the  soul,&e.  See 
Bayle,  1.  c.  art.  L«d  X.,  note  {l).p.  S3. 
— BembuB  was  aecretary  to  L«i  X.,a 
man  of  letters,  a  facetious  companion, 
a  poet,  and  bislflrion.  He  also  is  re- 
ported to  have  spoken  equivocally  of 
a  future  state,  and  to  have  denpned 
Paul's  epistles,  on  account  of  their 
unpolished  style.  Sue  Bayle,  1.  e.  art. 
Btmbm,  and  art.  Mdanelhon,  DDle(P). 
— Pohtion  was  a  learned  classic  scholar 
in  the  preceding  century,  and  Is  n- 
ported  to  have  said  that  he  never  read 
the  Bible  but  ouee,  and  he  considered 
lAnl.  a  loss  of  time.  He  was  also  n- 
portcd  to  have  given  the  preference  la 
Piudar's  poems  before  those  of  David. 
On  these  rumours  he  boa  been  cloned 
among  free- thinkers.    See    Bayte  L  c. 
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a  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  those  times  will  reject 

statements  in   the  gross ;  for  all  the  persons  that  are 

rgnd  expressly  with  so  great  a  crime  cannot  be  acquitted 

r.     Yet,  if  the  subject  be  examined  by  impartial  and 

mpetent  judges,  it  will  appear  tliat  many  individuals  were 

f  impeached,  and  others  merited  slighter  reprobation. 


,  Polilirn. — Jordim  BrunBB  wa«  m 
Nt*po1it&n  free-lhinker.  He  altai^bed 
One  ArutoMliui  philoaoph;,  uid  deuied 
imnj  of  the  plain  trulhs  of  revetalion. 
DriTm  ftom  Italy  for  his  impletin, 
he  tnveflcd  uid  resided  in  Germany, 
Fnnce,  and  Engluid  ;  and  reluming 
to  Italy,  he  vaa  committed  to  the 
Aunea  in  the  year  1000.  See  Bayle, 
art.  BrwniH.—BerDiirJin  Ochin  wiu  an 
luliv^  bom  in  1487,  at  Sieona.  He 
fariy  became  a  Frani'ijKan,  firet  of  tbe 
clue  cftlled  Cordelien,  and  then  a 
Capuchin,  of  whivh  Inst  order  he  was 
the  general  from  i.n.  1537— 1G12.  He 
«-*■  now  ■  Tcry  uutere  monk,  and  a 
diniDKUiafaed  preacher.  But  in  the 
year  U41,tneeling  with  JoliDValdes,  a 
SpanUb  civilian,  who  had  accompaiued 
Oisrtes  V.  to  Gemuuiy,  and  there 
imbibed  Lutlieran  seatimeabi,  Oi'hin 
ns  eonrerted  to  the  nme  fUth.  The 
lecame  known; 

acvDoDt  of  hinuelf.  On  hU  way  thither 
ha  oiel  with  Peter  Martyr,  a  man  of 
kindred  viewa,  and  they  bolh  agreed  to 
flue  lieyond  the  reaeii  of  the  papal 
power.  Tbey  wont  first  to  Geneva, 
and  Iheniw  to  A  ug»burg,  where  Oi'liin 
pabliahei]  a  Tolame  uf  aemiDDa,  mar- 
ried, and  lived  from  1642  till  J617. 
From  Aunburg  bolhOchin  and  Martyr 
■ere  invited  into  England  by  arch- 
biabop  CnnmeT,  and  were  emploj^d  in 
rcfortnllig  that  country.  But  na  ibe 
aceseaion  ofqaeen  Mary,  in  ISK),  ihey 
were  ubiigi-d  to  quit  England.  Oclim 
retumeil  to  Straaburg,  and  in  1355  went 
to  Uanle,  and  henee  to  Zurich,  where 
tie  Insunii  )>aaWir  to  a  eoiigreuation  of 
Italian  prutealanM  till  I6GS.  He  now 
publinhed  a  volume  of  dialo^pics,  in  one 
of  which  he  RprewDtcd  polygamy  u 
lawful,  in  certain  caaea,  and  wivanced 
•eme  other  opinioDa  which  gave  offence. 

Imagiatralea  of  Zurich   boiiiehed 
from  the  canhiu.    He  retired  to 


Baale  in  mid  winter,  and  being  refused 
an  asylum  there,  he  traveHed  with  his 
family  to  Poland,  where  he  met  tba 
like  reception,  and  set  out  for  Moravia  j 
on  hia  way,  he  and  iamily  were  lahen 
aick,  Iwo  eons  and  a  daughter  died, 
he  recovered  eo  far  as  to  pursue  hia 
journey,  but  died  three  weeks  after  at 
SUwliaw,i.D.  lGIM,aged77.  He  iaiiaid 
lo  havo  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Antilrinilarians  ekim 
him  as  one  of  their  sect.  Hia  wuriw 
were  all  written  in  Italian,  and  con- 
sisted of  BX  volumes  of  Scrmuna,  Com- 
mentaries on  tbe  Epistles  lo  the  Romann 
and  tlie  GtUatians,  a  Trealifte  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  anolber  on  Predestina- 
tion and  Free -will,  &c.  SeeBayle,l.c.art. 
OrAin. —  Thcopbraslus,  or  as  he  called 
himself,  PhiUppusAureoluaTheophiaa- 
tus  Paracelsua  Bombastus  von  Holien- 
heim,wuia  vain,  unlearned, but ingcni- 
ana  alehjinist,  physician,  and  philoso- 
pher of  Switierhind,  bora  in  1483.  Hetra- 
vclled  much,  was  ashort  time  profoisor 
of  phyNic  at  Basle,  and  died  at  Salts- 
burgh  in  1641.    He  was  the  &thcr  nt 


the 


t   of 


t   o( 


mystica,  who  pretended  to  derive  all 
their  knowledge  of  nntore  immediately 
from  God.  See  Reea's  Cydniianlia,  and 
Schroeckk's  Kirekmgaeh.  tit  drr  Be- 
>iw.  vol.  iii.  p.  145,  &e.— Taurcllna 
((EehsleLn),  a  philosopher  and  jiliysi- 
cian  of  Mompelgard,  who  taught  at 
Baste  and  Allorf,  lived  at  a  time  when 
Aristotle  reigned  with  boundless  sway 
in  all  the  universities  ;  and  wishing  to 
iVee  himself  from  the  tyiauny  of  th« 
Stagirile,  he  ventured  as  a  man  of  inde- 
penilence  to  correct  some  of  AnBtutlc'* 
opinkins  conccmuig  God,  providence, 
the  human  soul,  &e.  He  thus  beeatnA 
embroiled  with  the  friends  of  Aristotla 
as  his  oppoecra,  and  was  suspected  of 
atheism.  But  Dr.  Fuurlcin  has  do- 
funded  him,  in  a  Diarrt,  Af-ol-i-jilica. 
See  Schlegel'a  note.     Tr.] 
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§  6.  That  all  the  arts  and  sciences  were  in  this  age  advanced 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  by  the  ingenuity  and  zeal  of 
eminent  men,  no  one  needs  to  be  informed.  From  this  happy 
revival  of  general  learning,  the  whole  christian  population  of 
Europe  derived  very  great  advantages  to  themselves,  and  after- 
wards imparted  advantages  to  other  nations,  even  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Princes  and  states  perceiving 
the  vast  utility  of  the  advancing  state  of  knowledge,  were  every 
where  at  much  expense  and  pains  to  found  and  protect  learned 
associations  and  institutions,  to  foster  and  encourage  genius 
and  talent,  and  to  provide  honours  and  rewards  for  literary  and 
scientific  men.  From  this  time  onward,  that  salutary  rule 
took  effect,  which  still  prevails  among  the  larger  and  better 
part  of  the  christian  community,  of  excluding  all  ignorant  and 
illiterate  persons  from  the  sacred  office  and  its  functions.  Yet 
the  old  contest  between  piety  and  learning  did  not  cease  ;  for 
extensively,  both  among  the  adherents  to  the  Soman  pontiff 
and  among  his  foes,  there  were  persons, — good  men  perhaps, 
but  not  duly  considerate, — who  contended  more  zealously  than 
ever,  that  religion  and  piety  could  not  possibly  live,  and  be 
vigorous,  unless  all  human  learning  and  philosophy  were 
separated  from  it,  and  the  holy  simplicity  of  the  early  ages 
restored. 

§  7.  The  first  rank  among  the  learned  of  that  age  was 
held  by  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  editing,  correcting, 
and  explaining  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  to  the 
study  of  antiquities,  to  the  cultivation  of  both  those  languages, 
and  to  elegant  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  There 
still  exist  numerous  works  that  are  the  admiration  of  the 
learned,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  finest  geniuses  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  prosecuted  these  branches  of  learning  with  the 
greatest  ardour,  and  even  considered  the  preservation  of  reli- 
gion and  civil  institutions,  and  the  very  life  of  all  solid  learn- 
ing, to  depend  on  these  studies.  And  though  some  of  them 
might  go  too  far  in  this  thing,  yet  no  candid  man  will  deny 
that  the  prosecution  of  these  studies  first  opened  the  way  for 
the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  rescued  both  reason 
and  religion  from  bondage. 
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§  8.  Those  who  devoted  themselves  principally  to  the  study 
and  improvement  of  philosophy,  were  indeed  less  numerous 
than  the  prosecutors  of  elegant  literature ;  yet  they  formed  a 
body  neither  Bmall  nor  contemptible.  They  were  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  one  laboured  to  investigate  the  nature  Und 
truth  of  things  by  contemplation  or  speculation;  the  other 
recurred  also  to  experiments.  The  former  either  followed 
after  their  guides  and  masters,  or  they  struck  out  new  paths  by 
their  own  ingenuity  and  efforts.  Those  who  followed  masters 
either  fixed  their  eye  on  PlatOy  to  whom  many  now,  especially 
in  Italy,  gave  the  preference,  or  they  followed  Aristotle.  The 
professed  followers  of  Aristotle^  moreover,  were  greatly  divided 
among  themselves.  For,  while  many  of  them  wish^  to  pre- 
serve the  old  method  of  philosophizing,  which  was  falsely  c^ed 
the  peripatetic  by  the  doctors  that  still  reigned  in  the  schools ; 
others  wished  to  have  Aristotle  taught  pure  and  uncontami- 
nated,  that  is,  they  wished  to  have  his  works  themselves 
brought  forward  and  explained  to  the  youth.  Different  from 
both  were  those  who  thought  the  marrow  should  be  extracted 
from  the  lucubrations  of  Aristotle^  illumined  with  the  light  of 
elegant  literature,  corrected  by  the  dictates  of  sound  reason 
and  correct  theology,  and  thus  be  exhibited  in  separate 
treatises.  At  the  head  of  this  last  class  of  peripatetics  was 
our  Philip  Melancthon.  Among  those  discarding  the  dogmas 
of  the  ancients,  and  philosophizing  freely,  were  Jerome  Car^ 
danuSy  Bemhard  Telesius^  and  Thomas  Campanella ;  men  of 
great  and  splendid  genius,  yet  too  much  devoted  to  the  fictions 
and  visions  of  their  own  fancies.  To  these  may  be  added 
Peter  Ramus^  an  ingenious  and  acute  Frenchman,  who  by  pub- 
lishing a  new  art  of  reasoning,  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle^  and 
better  accommodated  to  the  use  of  orators,  excited  great  com- 
motion  and  clamour.  From  nature  itself,  by  means  of  experi- 
ments, critical  observation,  and  the  application  of  fire  to 
develope  the  primary  elements  of  bodies,  Theophrastus  Parc^ 
celsus  endeavoured  to  discover  and  demonstrate  latent  truths. 
And  his  example  was  so  alluring  to  many,  that  a  new  sect  of 
philosophers  soon  rose  up,  who  assumed  the  names  of  Fire 
Philosophers  and  Theosophisfs,  and  who,  attributing  very  little 
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to  human  reason  and  reflection,  ascribed  every  thing  to  expe- 
rience and  divine  illumination '. 

§  9.  These  efibrts  and  this  emulation  among  men  of  genius, 
besides  proving  highly  beneficial  in  many  other  respects,  re- 
medied every  where  among  christians,  though  they  did  not 
entirely  cure,  that  barbarous,  uncouth,  and  vile  method  of 
treating  religious  subjects,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding 
centuries.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  which  had  been  either  wholly . 
neglected,  or  interpreted  very  unsuitably,  now  held  a  far  more 
conspicuous  place  in  the  discussions  and  the  writings  of  theo- 
logians ;  the  sense  and  the  language  of  the  books  were  more 
carefully  investigated ;  the  subjects  were  far  more  justly  and 
lucidly  ai^yzed ;  and  the  dry  and  insipid  style  which  the  old 
schools  admired,  was  exploded  by  all  the  better  informed. 
These  improvements  were  not  indeed  carried  so  far  that 
nothing  was  left  for  succeeding  ages  to  correct  and  amend: 
much  remained  that  was  imperfect.  Yet  he  must  be  ungrate- 
ful to  the  men  of  that  age,  or  a  very  incompetent  judge,  who 
shall  deny  that  they  laid  the  foundation  of  all  those  excellences 
by  which  the  theologians  of  subsequent  times  have  distinguished 
themselves  above  those  of  the  former  ages. 

§  10.  Hence  the  true  nature  and  genius  of  the  christian 
religion,  which  even  the  best  and  most  learned  Iiad  not  before 
sufficiently  understood,  was  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  and  drawn 
as  it  were  from  a  deep  pit.  There  is  indeed  error  enough  still 
existing  every  where :  yet  even  those  christian  communities  at 
this  day,  whose  errors  are  the  greatest  and  most  numerous, 
have  not  such  crude  and  inconsistent  views  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
christians,  as  were  formerly  entertained  even  by  those  who 
claimed  to  be  rulers  of  the  church  and  chief  among  its  teachers. 
This  improved  state  of  religion,  moreover,  had  great  influence 
in  correcting  and  softening  the  manners  of  many  nations  who 
were  before  coarse,  unpolished,  and  rude.  For  although  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  other  causes  also  contributed  to  introduce 

'  For  the  elucidation  of  these  matters     hero  only  summarily  touch  upon  the 
James  Bruckor's  Hittoria  PhiloiophicB     subject. 
crUiea  will  be  found  very  useful      We 
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graduaDy,  and  to  establish  that  mOder  and  more  cultivated 
state  of  society,  which  has  prevailed  in  most  countries  of  Europe 
since  the  times  of  Luther ;  yet  it  is  very  clear  that  the  religious 
discussions,  and  the  better  knowledge  of  many  doctrines  and 
duties  to  which  they  gave  rise,  have  contributed  very  much  to 
eradicate  firom  the  minds  of  men  their  former  ferocity  of 
character.  Nor  shall  we  go  wide  of  the  truth  while  we  add 
that,  since  that  time,  genuine  piety  likewise  has  had  more 
friends  and  cultivators,  though  they  have  always  and  every 
where  been  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  the  ungodly. 


SECTION  III. 

THE    PARTICULAR   HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

PART    I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    HISTORY   OF    THE    ROMISH    OR    LATIN    CHURCH. 

§  1.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  his  election. — §  2.  His  power  circumscribed. — §  S. 
— Dinagreement  respecting  it. — §  4.  Diminution  of  the  Romish  church. — §  ft. 
Plans  of  the  pontiffs  for  remedying  this  evil.  Missions. — §  6.  The  Egyptians 
and  Armenians. — §  T,  8.  Nestorians,  Indians. — §  9.  Internal  state  of  the  Romish 
church  regulated  and  fixed. — §  10.  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits. — §  11. 
Nature  and  character  of  this  order.^-§  12.  Its  zeal  for  the  pontiffs. — §  IX 
The  Roman  pontiffs.— §  U.  The  clergy.— §  15.  Their  lives.— §  16.  Ths 
monks.  Old  orders  reformed. — §  17,  18.  New  orders. — §  19.  The  state  of 
learning.— §  20.  Philosophy.— §  21.  Theological  writers.— §  22.  Principles  of 
the  Romish  religion. — §  23.  The  council  of  Trent. — §  24.  Substance  of  the 
catholic  faith. — §  25.  Exegctic  theology. — §  26.  Interpreters  of  scripture. — 
§  27.  Dogmatic  theology. — §  28.  Practical  theology. — §  29.  Polemic  theology.— 
§  30.  Controversies  in  the  Romish  church. — §  31.  Their  greater  controver- 
sies.—§  32.  First  controversy.— §  33.  The  second.— §  34.  The  third. — §  35. 
The  fourth.— §  36.  The  fifth.— §  37-  The  sixth.— §  38.  Controversy  with 
Michael  Baius. — §  39.  Controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  Less  and  HameL— 
§  40.  Molinist  controversy. — §  41.  Congregations  on  the  aids. — §  42.  Ceremo- 
nies and  rites. 

§  1.  The  Romish  or  Latin  Church  is  a  community  extending 
very  \ividely  over  the  world,  the  whole  of  which  is  subject  to  the 
single  bishop  of  Borne ;  who  claims  to  be  hereditary  successor 
to  the  office  and  to  all  the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter ^  the  prince 
of  the  apostles,  the  supreme  bishop  of  the  christian  church 
universal,  and  the  legate  and  vicegerent  of  JestLS  Christ.  This 
mighty  prelate  is  chosen,  at  this  day,  by  a  select  number  of  the 
Romish  clergy ;  namely,  six  bishops  in  the  vicinage  of  Rome, 
fifty  rectors  or  presbyters  of  churches  in  Rome,  and  fourteen 
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overeeere  or  d^a^/M  of  RDmiah  .v^^ix^^   r   -'.-  ..-  t 
whom  are  callt?<l  by  the  iinrient  ir  r^Jai:.  r.    •       '    i.^ 
mi'dlmh^  when  delibf-ruin;:  .^^r«— nz:    r--    --  -- 

pontiff,  are  shut  up  in  a  iina    r    r'j?'  *:.      -i         --- 
Churhice,  that   they   miy   -iie   nrr*-     •::-  :      --        — 
difficult  buj?in»rss  r.>  a  ••io-'if'.     .••     n.--     '  ■        -      -- 

the  collesre  of  ^T'l/'A'/^/'.''.  in<l  li.-^    s.  -ii.  -      ^-*.".     •-.  — 

head  of  the  Church  :  lor  -a::   ii.    :.-■*-    ■       r-        .  — 

dinals'.     Some  ar?  exciutUri    r.   a---   r.:     •      

others  on  account  of  ^iirT  •:  ir^-    *     *-    .-        .  - 
causes.     Monii:>v-r.  -.in??  'r^rr-in     - --i*-      -...--- 
kinjfs  of  France  and  '•rjain.    ia.-  *-  ..r^-      -  .'•    --u 
custom,  the  risfat  of  r.iA-ru  :f-^;  :^i—    ..-      -ju. 
list  of  candi«!ates  :'»  r  ':ii«  iiS"     ■^■■ 


^  The  nadirr  may  -.ns^Ji.:  ♦•     '  -- 

iii**..  Hani":..  1*501.  «•       "--      ' 

«*•*•■  i/'  E'*^"  « J*  '*      -^  •..* .  •  .    - 

Ii.-h»;»i  Iv  J.J.  •r-m.  '»£—:.-••'•■•-     n...- 

ii3i4tl...   :r.  .►:  -.-=:  -.  .'      - 

TDttst  U-'.f  r-a:-.ir--  u-    "•  ••  :-  -  — •■  • 
th«rn  h«"'p»r.  'i^r  '*ir'T   Tirr.   .-»     •  *~- 

la-.-fp  y»:ar-  ' . :.  >"1     -   ~-  '" 

Hi.*- 'il.^»r*:^t.  •    1.M  ii;»JS«  -      -••  — • 

fliizht  r=-c;'.'-  '— »^    -r*.  .V.   •-■  .-•-•■ 
'■'it  iL-i.-:  ■■.-  i  :i^.-  ■      -    — 
jrin*'-.  t.y  '.'.-    ..  .;-     '    ..^ 

N /r  ar*  -v^  ^  :•    ::*  '  •  — •'.    -  ■  ••   ■ 
■ii--.:..--.-.-.— :  :r.".i*j-:».    -I'.i.  -    .• 

*•:..*.•:  '.•->:".  -.1  l.-r.   -1 3'--":   :■    ■     .' 

'iH  ■*r.'.".-  ^-  n..^'.*  -  i  i:*.^''     ■•  , 

\ffl.  III. 
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few,  ill  the  great  body  of  cardinals,  who  are  papable,  as  the 
comiiion  phrase  is,  that  is,  so  bom  and  of  Buch  characterieUca, 
that  the  aiii^ust  functions  of  a  pt^e  can  fall  to  their  lot. 

§  2.  The  Bomaii  pontiff  does  not  enjoy  a  power  which  has 
no  limitations  or  reBtraints.  For,  whatever  he  decrees  in  the 
sacred  republic,  he  muat  decree  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  the  Itrethrmi,  that  is,  of  the  cardinals,  who  are  his  inioisters 
of  state  and  counsellors.  In  questions  of  a  religious  nature, 
likewise,  and  in  theological  controversies,  he  must  take  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  theologians.  The  minor  matters  of 
business,  moreover,  are  distributed  into  several  species,  and 
committed  to  the  nianagement  and  trust  of  certain  boards  of 
commissioners,  caUed  Con^rfgatiQns,  over  which  one  or  more 
cardinals  preside'.    What  these  boards  deem  salutary,  or  right. 


'  Tlie  court  of  Ramo  ia  minuteiy 
deacribed  by  J>c,  Aj-mon,  in  h  book 
enlitled,  TaUnu,  de  la  Coar  de  Bomr, 
Hague,  1707i  Bto.  ;  and  by  Jerome 
Llinadaro,  RAftionde  la  Oour  lU  Route, 
ft  del  Cer(moHia  jui  iy  oAwrpat, 
vhlch,  (translated  fromtbe  Italian  ioln 
Freoch,)  Jo.   Bapt.  Labal  has  sub- 

i'uined  to  liia  7'raiv^i  in  f^in  atid 
'Udf;  Vogaga  en  Eipagnf  a  Itatu, 
tom.  riii.  p.  IDS,  &c.  On  tiio  Romleh 
congregations  or  cotlogen,  be«deB  Do- 
rothoQB  Aacioiuis,  (iX-  MotaihuM  PU- 
lotw  Itoaanu,  p.  filO,  Ilh.)  Hunald 
Plenenburs  haa  a  particular  treatise, 
NotUia  Thtmia/iuBi  el  Co»ffrf<!aiioniiiH 
Ciiria  Ranaiia,  Hildeah.  1693,  Bvo.— 
[The  Bongr^tiona  ar«  properly  buardB 
of  cODuniGBioncfB,  meeting  at  stated 
times,  with  full  and  definitiie  powers 
within  certain  limits,  tu  deride  sum. 
marily  all  coDtroreieiea,  and  to  coD- 
trol  and  muiagc  all  busiuesB  Ihat  fatU 
within  their  respective  provinces, 
Tbey  have  their  own  Becretarics,  keep 
records  of  their  proceedings,  may  Rend 
for  persons  and  papers,  call  on  pn>- 
feEfilonal  and  learned  men  for  their 
opinions,  and  are  bound  in  certain 
cases  to  consnlt  tho  pontilT  before 
they  come  (o  a  decision.  The  number, 
and  the  speciflc  duties,  of  the  several 
eoDKregatiims,  cary  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  pone  and  hia  council  see  fit  to 
ordain.  Besides  theoe  permanent  con- 
gregations, others  are  created  for  spe- 
"'        "    "■""«,  and  expire  when  their 


business  is  closed.  SlxtUH  V.,  in  the 
year  1687,  established  lifleen  pertna- 
uent  congregations,  composed,  moat  of 
them,  of  Ave  cardioals  each  ;  and  none 
of  them  of  less  than  tliree.  They  were, 
I.  The  eongregatinu  of  the  holy  inqui. 
aition ;  the  aupremc  inquisit^inal  tri- 
bunal for  al!  duiatcndom.  In  this  the 
pope  presided  in  pcisoo.  II.  The 
congregation  on  letters  of  grace,  dia- 
poQsatioQB,  &c.  III.  The  congr^a- 
tiuu  on  Che  erectlan,  union,  and  du- 
mcmberment  of  churches,  bishoprics, 
&c.  IV.  The  congregation  for  sap- 
plying  the  eecleunsUokl  Malts  with 
com,  and  preventing  scarcity.  V.  The 
congregation  on  sacred  rites  and  eere- 
monicB.  VI.  The  congregatitH)  tbr 
providing  and  revulating  a  paul  6eel, 
to conaiat  of  ten  ships.  Vll.  Thecon- 
gregation  on  Che  Index  of  prohiUled 
booW  VIII.  The  coDgrcRatian  for 
interpreting  and  executing  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  except  sa  to 
the  articles  of  Ikith.  IX.  The  eoa- 
gregation  for  relief,  in  cases  of  opprea- 
sion  in  the  ecclesiastical  states.  X. 
The  congpegation  on  the  nnivBtaity  of 
Home  ;  with  a  genera!  inspection  of 
all  catholic  seminaries.  XI.  The  con- 
gregation on  the  diRi'rent  orders  of 
monks.  XII.  The  congregation  to 
attend  to  the  applications  ot  bishopa 
and  other  prelates.  XIII.  The  cod- 
gregation  on  the  roads,  bridges,  and 
aqncducts  of  the  Romish  territory. 
aIV.  The  congregation  for  superin- 
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lieoce  die 


jniiadictioii, 
acoBcd  by  each 

the 


iendiB^  the  Yi 


•H. 

wlddi   the    TitmA 
odien  who  luiTe  Ind 
Rflinin  pflHtiffii  teij  freqwaiiT 
beii>€€ii  the  Bomam  poiHf  toad  Ac 
Romkk  eomt,    TW  otwrf  m  otLm  w- 

iMred  ;  and  that  jurtlj.  For  tbe  &- 
then  aad  the  eoocrefiUkiDBy  w1k>  pas- 
ssM  njpito  vuieli  tiM  poMui 


Sti^ 
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wliiie  the  pontiff,  separately  from  the  body  of  the  Ohurch,  is 
liable  to  err.  This  long  controversy  may  be  reduced  to  this 
simple  question :  Is  the  Romish  prelate  the  lawgiver  of  the 
Church,  or  only  the  ifimrdian  and  executor  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  Christ  and  by  the  Ohurch  \  Yet  there  is  no  prospect  that 
this  controversy  will  ever  temiinatc,  unless  tliere  should  be  a 
great  revolution ;  because  the  parties  are  not  agreed  respect- 
ing the  judge  who  is  to  decide  it  *. 

§  4,  The  Ronibh  Church  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour 
and  glory,  from  the  time  that  the  native  aspect  of  the  christian 
religion  and  church  was  portrayed  and  exhibited  before  the 
nations  of  Europe  by  the  efforts  of  Luther.  For  many  opu- 
lent countries  of  Europe  withdrew  themselves,  some  of  them 
entirely,  and  others  in  part,  Irom  adherence  to  its  laws  and 
institutions ;  and  this  defection  greatly  diminished  the  resources 
of  the  Boman  pontiffs  *.   Moreover,  the  kings  and  princes,  who 


'  The  BrgamentB  used  by  the  friends 
of  the  poDtiHc&l  claims  mny  be  ecea 
in  Robert  Bollikrtniii,  uid  numeroua 
Mhen,  who  have  wrillen  in  BCcordaneo 
with  tho  views  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
whoBe  works  fonn  a  huge  collection, 
made  bj  Thomiu  Koccabcrti.  Even 
among  the  Frencb,  &(althew  Petit- 
didior  lately  defended  tbe  pontifical 
power,  in  his  book  Sur  CAuloriti  H 
ItifaiUihUHt  da  Papa,  Luxemb.  1724, 
Bvo.  The  argumeals  comnjoldy  em- 
ployed, to  eupport  the  opinion  adopted 
by  the  French  clergy  uid  by  those 
who  accord  witli  them,  may  bo  best 
learned  from  variouB  writingB  of  Ed. 
mund  Richer  and  John  Launoi. 

'  [Yet  the  popes  still  have  very 
cooaiderable  revennes  ;  notwitfastand- 
inz  there  is  no  country  Id  the  world, 
where  more  beggars  are  to  t>e  met 
witb,  than  in  tlic  ecclesiastical  states, 
and  while  the  opoaloliiuii  treasuiy  is 
always  very  poor  :  for,  Ist.  Tbe  pope 
has  inaiiy  elcrical  hvin^  at  hts  dis- 
poaal ;  none  of  which  are  readily  given 
away.  In  particular,  he  disposes  of 
all  Ihe  livings  whoso  uionmbeutB  hap- 
pen to  die  at  bis  court ;  and  also  the 
livings  of  thnae  that  die,  in  what  ant 
eaUed  the  pontifical  months.  2dly. 
He  confirms  (he  cleetion  of  cathedral 
cliapl*™    by    the   spiritual    foundi.-ra. 


with  his  bulls  of  eonfirma^on,  which 
always  cost  large  sums.  3dly.  He 
draws  the  antiata,  or  the  incomes  of 
the  first  year  of  incumboncy,  in  bi- 
shopricB  and  arclibisboprics.  4thly. 
He  e»kct8  a  certain  sum  for  the  badge 
of  spiritual  knighthood  in  the  Romiab 
church,  or  for  Uio  palihaH  at  archbi- 
shops and  bishops.  This  is  property  a 
neck  clolh,  which  answers  to  the  rib- 
bon or  garter  of  secular  knighthood, 
and  is  worn  by  distinguished  prelates, 
when  tliuy  say  niaes,  and  on  me  other 
solemn  occasions.  6lhly.  There  aie 
certain  cases  reserved  for  the  popea, 
(cam  nsprm/i,^  in  which  no  lalher 
eontesBor  can  give  absolution  or  a  dis- 
pensation, and  in  which  the  gisnling 
dispensations  brings  a  large  revenue 
Us  the  popes  ;  for  example,  in  matri- 
monial cases,  in  the  relini|utBhment  of 
the  clerical  office,  monastic  vows,  &0. 
And,  finally,  tlie  pope  has  power  to 
impose  extraordinary  payments  and 
contributions  on  his  clerical  subjects  ; 
whii^h  are  culled  mbndia.  The  mooka 
also  must  pay  an  annual  sum  to  the 
popf  for  his  protection,  which  is  called 
the  eUlffti.  Thus  the  pope  is,  in 
reality,  an  opulent  lord,  even  ainoe  the 
reComiation ;  or  he  doea  not  lack 
means  for  enriching  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  pnblic  trcamiry  is  alwqw 


IL]J  S1F7IKE     MB    TTTT    KEHOa:    ISTftlTH 


'As  iML  ill  It  nf  yftgim;  Ibkim  :&nii: 
if  iBf^  fntHHatak.  nmcL  nun  onc^ 

iBC  sit  m  luiiiiWv- 


i#  "Asr  jHMBoik,  "Pin-  9ni**£  *f-  pibsil  mE  «tiiiic&. 
^1^  ai^  MM  "iL  acciE-Qiiir  ti  -aisc'  rvx  imskok  : 


^  1^  mnrA.  sue  w-  wagaaiK  ff  «:3'"inc.  *bd£  iiiiidk 
iffi.  is£Bac?u»-  ^•r^'ss^  wisoil  menomsr  Snfcsi. 

Eaope.  Indb  smun^  laer  lacaiaii-  um  caE»C3BiL  jmE  amroir  libt 

t — 2      y^  y  ,^^  *iSJE5i:  life  ajAatT-gmffn:*  nf  frir/hrit 

have  bets  ab^aiCT  ii:o»tL   vi«-r  icdk   laos  vn^  xrr'a::  tsA 

Cor  this  tawffyff  btsKc  ^:<i  j-^  p^rktSftrL  Txit  PcnatciKiSfr 
foed  a  TUTfugt-  v.*  'dn^  Ai^ihzbusw  -mhi  5:«&':>«»ii  libe- 
jad  dK:  nSfift  -c/  lAi:  M  lOMickrvcgistL.  zhart  ii:a§  a  fie 
opportmikT  fer  acsiecicc^  v.*  Ini^  liac  lu^ic  ii:>>?  su^ok^:* 
to  the  Ikmiak  «&e.  H-skK^  £*«n.  y^^M  htrmtf^i^  wt^  *mxii  lo 
them,  deeon&Hi  vhh  ibr  ifsle  iiT  f#s?/vcrdi  c^f  i^  AV 


and  aftervarfe  tOK  iE»a:ci  ina^  y.c7TrrTTC«»i  t«>  /^^im^^'w  Li^Jm 
and  faia  aflKKias«e&  '.     Van.Qz^  ^fm=3s:azio^&  acai  «s(*hsaZ!t  ihe 


poor.     For  ihe  ^iii9«Mk.   t^  hi  "Sit^sm      xm  laaut  jnnuu 

be  tarn  \taKAm  Tsuan.  in.  tut      Fivnua^  •nmnufaj^*!  j*  fStf*>j  ai*  ;jr- 
aorf    4iyfifaaafc.    tr   130^7      j^^iv  1^24.  «ifl*a  iiie  S-.vsutT  man  aa 
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wars  of  the  nation,  which  the  Abyssinian  emperor  hoped  to 
terminate  &vourabIy  by  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese,  seemed  at 
first  to  promise  success  to  the  enterprise.  But  in  process  of 
time  it  appeared,  that  the  attachment  of  the  Abyssiniaiis  to 
the  principles  of  their  progenitors  was  too  strong  to  be  eradi- 
cated ;  and  with  the  close  of  this  century,  the  Jesuits  nearly 
lost  all  hope  of  success  among  them '. 

§  6.  To  the  Copts  or  Egyptians,  who  were  closely  connected 
with  the  Abyssinians  in  religion  and  ecclesiastical  customs, 
Christopher  Boderic^  a  famous  Jesuit,  was  sent  by  authority  of 
PiuB  IV.,  in  the  year  1562.  He  returned  to  Borne  with 
nothing  but  faur  words,  although  he  had  laboured  to  overcome 
Gahridy  then  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  very  rich 
presents  and  with  subtle  arguments*.  But  near  the  dose  of 
the  century,  in  the  year  1594,  when  Clement  VIII.  was  head  of 
the  Romish  Church,  the  envoys  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Gabriel^  appeared  as  suitors  at  Borne; 
which  caused  very  great  exultation  at  the  time  among  the 
friends  of  the  Bomish  court*.    But  this  embassy  is  justly 


the  same  emperor,  Darid,  sent  an 
envoy  to  the  pope  at  Rome  ;  who  re- 
turned a  very  kmd  answer.  In  1546, 
Claudius,  the  son  of  David,  applied  to 
John  III.,  king  of  Portugal,  to  send 
him  several  pnests  and  artists.  The 
king  applied  to  Loyola,  to  designate 
some  of  his  followers  for  the  enter- 
prise. LfOyola  did  so ;  and  the  pope 
ordained  John  Nonius  Barretus,  of 
Portugal,  patriarch  of  Abyssinia  ;  An- 
drew OvieduB,  a  Neapolitan,  bishop  of 
Nice  ;  and  Melchior  Comerius,  of  Por- 
tugal, bishop  of  Hierapolis  ;  both  the 
latter  to  be  coadjutors  and  successors 
to  Barretus.  Ten  other  Jesuits  of  in- 
ferior rank  were  joined  with  them. 
They  all  sailed  from  Portugal  in  the 
year  "[bb^  ;  but  on  their  arrival  at 
Ooa,  they  found  that  the  Abyssinian 
emperor,  Claudius,  was  not  disposed 
to  8ubject  his  kingdom  to  the  pontiff. 
Bam*tus  thert-foro  stayed  in  India, 
where  he  was  a  successful  missionary, 
till  his  death.  Oviedus  went  to  Abj-s- 
sinia,  with  a  few  companions,  and  was 
there  imprisoned.  Claudius  had  been 
sUin  in  battle,  in  1559,  and  his  brotht*r 
and  BucccMor,  Adamu^,  was  a  violent 


persecutor  of  the  christiaiis.  After 
twenty  years*  labour  in  Abyvsinia, 
Oviedus  died,  a.  d.  1577>  His  eom- 
panions  died  one  after  another,  till, 
m  the  year  1597>  Francis  Lnpoa,  the 
Ust  of  them,  expired,  and  left  the 
handful  of  catholics  without  a  priest. 
See  Nic.  Godignus,  iV  AUunmorwm 
Rdmsy  deque  ^tkiopiai  Pairiartkm^  Jo, 
Nan,  Barreto  et  Andr,  Oriado,  Lugd. 
1615,  8vo.  and  Od.  Raynald^s  AmmaU$ 
EoeUi,  on  the  years  specified.     TV.] 

7  See  Job  Ludolf  *s  JJidaria  jEOio- 
picB ;  and  the  notes  on  that  history, 
passim.  Mich.  Geddes,  Ckmrek  Ui^- 
lory  of  Ethioma,  p.  190,  &e.  Henry 
Ic  Grand*s  Dim.  de  la  dmmmrwiom  dm 
Ahymnty  p.  35,  which  is  the  ninth  of 
the  Diss,  subjoined  to  Jerome  Lobo*8 
Voyoi^  HiMorique  d*Ahymimi€ :  Matth. 
Veyss.  Ut  Croze,  Hidain  du  Ckrwtim- 
itrnf  en  Eth'uppi^f  liv.  ii.  p.  90,  &c. 

*  Franc.  Sachinus,  HUtcria  Soeitt, 
Jftu,  pt.  ii.  lib.  v.,  Euseb.  Renandol, 
Hittoria  Patriarf^ar,  Alaeamdrim.  p. 
611.  And  especially,  the  Hitkfvrt  d» 
fa  C<ympagnif  dt  JkmUy  torn.  ii.  p.  314, 
Ac. 

*  The  documents  of  this  enibaaay, 
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hy  tngenuouB  men,  even  of  the  Honmh  community] 
probably  contrived  by  the  Jesuits,   for  the  purpose  of 

luading  the  Abyasunians,  who  generally  followed  the  example 
bf  the  Alexandrians,  to  embrace  more  readily  the  commui ' 
of  the  Soman  pontifT'.     Nothing  certamly  occurred  aftcrwHrda^  J 
in  Egypt,  to  indicate  any  partiaUty  of  the  Copts  towards  th0-¥ 
Bomans. — A   part  of  the  Annenians  had  long  manifested  ft  i 
leration  for  the  Roman  pontiff,  without  however  quitting 

institutions  and  rites  of  their  fathers ;  of  which  more  will 
ibe  sud  when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  oriental  church. 
A  larger  accession  was  anticipated  from  Serapion,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  devoted  to  the  Romans,  who,  though  the  Armeniana 
had  two  patriarchs  already,  waa  created  third  patriarch  in  the 
year  1593,  in  order  to  free  his  nation  from  oppressive  debt, 
But  be  was  soon  after  sent  into  exile,  by  the  Persian  monarch, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  other  Armenians ;  and  with  him  all 
the  dehghtful  anticipations  of  the  Romans  came  to  nothing '. 

§  7.  In  the  year  1551,  a  great  contest  arose  among  the 
Neetorians,  or  Chaldeans  aa  they  are  called,  respec:ting  the 
election  of  a  new  patriarch ;  one  party  demanding  Simeon 
Barmamas,  and  another  Sulaka.  The  latter  made  a  journey 
to  Rome,  and  was  there  consecrated  in  the  year  1553,  by 
JttHta  III,,  to  whom  he  swore  allegiance.  Julius  gave  to  this 
new  patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans  the  name  of  Jo/m,  and  sent 
with  him,  on  his  return  to  liis  country,  several  persons  well 
'    led  in  the  SjTian  language,  for  the  purpose  of  estabhsliing 

iiomish  dominion  among  the  Nestorians.     From  that  time 


llUBioiHid  with  ■  Rplendid  exordium, 
!■  Bibjinupd  by  Cumz  BarooiuB  to 
IB  sixtli  volDme  ol  his  ^Hualn  Eeda. 

L  T07,  tte.  [p.  891—700,]  cd.  Ant- 


;  Ub.  * 


snd  othere  bars  done  to.  See  Micb. 
Geddes,  CtnuiJi  Uiilory  </  Elhiopia,  p. 
231,  232.  [Whovver  reada  the  docu- 
numta  must  be  seuaible,  that  they  all 
boar  the  marks  af  being  tbe  compo- 
Hlion  of  on*  penon,  Ihouyh  they  pro- 
fcsBlo  be  til?  tetters  of  several  diETeront 
perscma.  The  reader  will  also  be  but- 
prised  to  Hnd  how  [wrfeetly  a 


the. 


■ug  the  claitiu  of  the  poutiff  U 
venal  lordaidp,  and  wbeo  detailing 
the  affoirB  of  the  Rominh  eburcb.  T'r.] 
*See  IheJVoiiTwiuj'  Mfmvirrt  da  J/i^ 
(tuu  dt  la  Cimpibjitii  dr  Jtrtt  A 
biyH»,tam.  lii;  p.  132,  VXH. 
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OB  die 

'^iSlr.  nimm,  ware  cnxHw  lnnwwd  bw^  the  Portngiicsr, 
to  indoee  them  to  nrriamge  the  reBgioB  cf  their  frdHts^  wliidi 
warn  wantk  man  timfle  than  the  llnmm,  far  the  Booridi 
wonfaip.  Xhe  connimnnatinn  of  this  buuiHsn  was  iiuwiiiid  tat 
Akxim  Mmezmj  arcfafaiBhop  of  Goa  ;  vhoi,  near  the  dose  of 
the  eeiiiuij,  with  the  aid  of  the  JesoilB,  eooipelled  thoee 
nuBefable  rplnftaring  and  mmiDiDg  people.  brmeanB  of  amiaz- 
ing  flereritiea,  to  eome  mider  the  power  of  the  Soman  pontift 
Tbeae  Yident  proeeedii^  of  Memese§  and  his  aBBodates,  have 
met  the  diaapprobatioo  of  perBons  dasliuguished  far  wisdom 
Md  eqnity  in  tlie  BooDsfa  anmunn^  «. 

§  8.  Most  of  these  nnasKHianes  of  the  Soman  pontiff 
treatedthediristiaas,  whom  they  wished  to  OYerewne,  onkindly 
and  ameaflonably.  For  they  not  only  required  them  to  gife 
up  the  opinions  in  wfaidi  they  difiered  firom  both  the  GredL 
and  the  Latin  CSrarches,  and  to  recognize  the  Inshop  of  Borne 
as  a  lawgirer  and  yioegerent  of  CSirist  on  the  earth,  but  they 
also  opposed  sentiments  that  deserved  tolenition,  nay,  snch  as 
w€;re  sound  and  consonant  to  the  Scriptures ;  insisted  on  the 
abrogation  of  customs,  rites,  and  institutions,  that  had  come 
down  from  former  times,  and  were  not  prejudicial  to  the  truth ; 
and,  in  short,  required  their  entire  worship  to  be  conducted 
after  the  Bomish  fiishion.  The  Bomish  court,  indeed,  found 
at  length,  by  experience,  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  was 
indiscreet,  and  that  it  was  not  suited  to  the  successful 
extension  of  the  empire  of  the  pontiff.  Accordingly,  the  great 
business  of  missions  came  gradually  to  be  conducted  in  a  more 
wise  and  temperate  manner ;  and  the  missionaries  were  directed 
to  make  it  their  sole  object  to  bring  these  christians  to  become 
subjects  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  renounce,  professedly  at  least, 


'  Jm.  Simon  Aflfleman's  Bibliolkeca  ChrUtianitme  da  Indet,  L  iL  p.  88,  &o. 

OrumUUis  CUmaUina-  Vatioana,  torn,  iii  [Claud.  Buchaiian's  Ckriitian  Utuanka 

pt.  ii.  p.  clxiv.    See  below  in  the  his-  in  Ana,  p.  85,  &c.    M.  Geddes,  Hid. 

torv  of  the  oriental  church.  of  the    MaUAar  Ckmrcky  Lend.  1G9^ 


Hatt.  Ve^M.  la  Croze,  UvlUnrt  dm     8vo.    Tr,} 
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such  opinions  as  bad  been  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical 
councils :  while  all  other  things,  doctrines  as  well  as  the 
prnctictis  of  their  fathers,  were  to  remain  in^-ioUte.  And  this 
plan  was  supported  by  certain  learned  divines,  who  endeavoured 
proves  though  not  always  successfully  and  fairly,  that  there 
but  little  difTerence  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
I'tDti  other  Oriental  christians,  and  those  of  the  Romish  church, 
!,]ffovided  they  were  estimated  correctly  and  truly,  and  not  ao- 
. wording  to  the  artificial  definitions  and  subtleties  of  the  scho- 
iutic  doctors.  This  plan  of  using  moderation  was  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  Romish  interests  tlian  the  old  plan  of  severity ; 
!t  it  did  not  produce  all  the  eSects  its  authors  antici)>ated. 
9.  In  guarding  and  fortifying  the  church  against  the 
kttaoks  and  wiles  of  adversaries  without  and  adversaries  within, 
no  little  pains  were  taken  at  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Lvt/urr 
(inward.  For  that  most  effectual  method  of  subduing  heretics 
by  crutadet,  being  laid  aside,  on  account  of  the  altered  slate  not 
only  of  the  Romish  authority  but  of  all  Europe,  recourse  to 
other  means  and  cither  policy  for  preserving  tlie  chiureh  became 
Hence  the  terrible  tribunals  of  t)ie  inquigitioa,  in 
countries  where  they  were  admitted,  were  fortified  and 
regulated  by  new  providons.  Colleges  were  erected  here  and 
there,  in  which  young  men  were  trained  by  continual  practice 
to  the  best  methods  of  disputing  with  the  adversaries  of  the 
pope.  The  ingress  into  the  church  of  books  that  might  cor- 
rupt the  minds  of  its  members,  was  rendered  extremely  difficult, 
by  DieaiiH  of  what  were  called  expurgator}/  and  prohibitory  in- 
dica,  drawn  up  by  the  most  sagacious  men.  The  cultivation  of 
literature  was  earnestly  recommended  to  the  clerg)-,  and  high 
rewards  were  held  out  to  those  who  aspiri'd  to  pre-eminence  in 
learning.  The  young  were  much  more  solidly  instructed  in 
the  precepts  and  first  principles  of  rehgion  than  before :  and 
many  other  means  for  the  safety  of  the  church  were  adopted. 
Thus  tile  greatest  evils  often  produce  the  greatest  benefits. 
And  the  advantages  arising  from  these  and  other  regulations, 
would  not  perhaps,  quite  to  the  present  times,  have  been  realized 
by  the  Romish  church,  if  the  heretics  had  not  boldly  invaded 
and  laid  waste  her  territories. 

§  10.  As  the  Roman  ponlitlii  control,  defend,  and  enlarge 


^ 
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ttKUfll  frith  dbe  frt 


«Rr;  il  bwaoMrTcrr 


than  the  other  devfj 
after  the 


with  Z^iCkr^  that  mne  nev  Older  dhooU  be  estafaiiBhed,  iriio^ 
devoiibl  to  the  pontififal  imeresta,  aod  uraliiig  k  their  great 
hmmtm  to  reeorrer,  if  poaaMe,  vfaat  was  lost,  to  repair  wbsKi 
tnm  injagei,  and  to  fiirtiAr  aad  ginrd  what  reniaiiied  entire. 
For  tiie  two  orden  ct  MemdieamUj  [the  Dominieans  and  Frui* 
tmaam,']  bj  whom  eapeeialhr  the  pontiflb  had  goremed  the 
dntrch  fiir  flonie  oentiniea,  with  the  best  eSecte^  had  from  8^^ 
eaiMealost  nosmaO  part  of  their  repotatian  and  inflnenee,  and 
therelbre  could  not  sabeenre  the  interests  of  the  cfanfch  as 
lAeiently  and  soccessfnlly  as  heretoCne.  Sodi  m  new  sod^ 
as  the  necessities  of  the  church  demanded,  was  foond  in  that 
noted  and  most  powerfol  order,  which  aasmned  a  name  finom 
Jetuij  and  was  commonly  called  the  society  of  the  Jetuiii ;  but 
by  its  enemies,  the  society  of  Loyolite$^  or  (firom  the  Spanish 
name  of  its  founder)  the  InighitU  *.  The  foonder  of  it,  lynatiut 
Loyola^  was  a  Spanidi  knight,  first  a  soldier  and  then  a&natie, 
an  illiterate  man,  but  of  an  exuberant  imagination*.    After 


*The  principal  writers  oonceming 
th«  tfnUfT  <jf  Jemxito,  are  enomerated 
by  (.lirintopher  Aug.  Salig,  Uidoria 
AugwtUwiB  Om/ettUmitf  torn.  ii.  p.  73> 
Ac.     [Of  ihtHHi,  the  most  valuable  as 

5imcYral  wfirks,  are  the  following  : — 
iidoria  Hoektatit  Jem,  to  the  year 
162A,  in  6  vol.  fol.  by  members  of  the 
iKKriifty  :  viz.  pt.  i.  by  Nic.  Orlandinus, 
Antw.  1020.  Pt.  ii.  by  Fr.  Sacchinus, 
ibid.  Vi.  iii.  and  iv.  by  the  same, 
Home,  104U,  1(102.  Pt.  v.  by  Pet 
PoNMinufi  and  Jos.  Juvencius,  Rome, 
1601  and  1710.  Pt.  vi.bpr  Jul.Cordaro, 
Home,  17A0.  Also,  lltttoire  det  Rdi- 
gUmji  df  la  OomjHM^ie  dt  Jituty  &c.  (by 
iMum*  Qaosno,  sumommtf  Benard,  to 
A,  t).  lA7*i.)  ud.  2nd,  Utretcht,  1741. 
8  vol.  12nio.  Jliatoire  gtn^raU  de  la 
iiaim%nc$  d  d«t  Proarh  de  la  Comp,  ds 
Jitm  (by  Christoph.  Coudretto  and 
LiHiIm  Adr.  le  Paigo),  6  vol.  12mo. 
Aawli»rd..  1761,  1767.  Essay  of  a 
Ne*^  of  the  ()rdcr  of  Jesuits 

65,)  Berlin  and  HaUe, 
Rvo,    General  Hist. 


of  the  Jesuits  from  the  rise  of  the 
order  to  the  present  time  (in  G«nn.) 
by  Pet.  Phil.  Wolf,  ed.  2nd,  Lips^  1803, 
4  vol.  8vo.  Pragmatic  Hist,  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits  from  their  origin  to 
the  present  time  (in  Grerm.),  by  Jo. 
Chr.  Harenberg,  Halle,  1760,  2  vol 
4to.  The  two  last  are  considered  the 
best  sununaries.     2V.] 

*  Many  bioCTaphies  of  Loyola  have 
been  composed  by  his  followers  ;  most 
of  which  are  rather  eulogies  of  the 
man,  than  simple  correct  statements  of 
facts.  They  transmute  common  ev^its 
into  prodigies.  [Oi  this  class  is  Ja 
Pet.  Maffei,  De  Vita  <A  Monlnu  B.  P. 
Ignatii  Loyclce;  Douay,  1561.  12mOi 
^chl,'\  Recently  a  Frenchman,  who 
calls  himself  Hercules  Rasiel  de  Selve, 
[an  anagram  of  his  real  name, 
Charles  le  Vier,  a  bookseller  at  the 
Hague.  TV.]  has  composed  a  histoiy 
of  Loyola,  with  a  good  degree  of  ingenu- 
ousness, if  we  except  his  own  witty  re- 
marks. It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  entiUed  :    Hidoire  de  radmmMt 
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nous  changes,  he  went  to  Rome,  and,  it  is  said,  was  there 
(ained  by  the  inBtructioos  and  counsols  of  certain  wise  and 


.  In'yo  lU  Guiptucao  (whwh  is  the 

'  ih  Dume  of  t^alioa),  Oieralier  dt 

f  tl  FinftiUtuf  dc  la  AtoHardiie 

uUtffli ;  printed   at  the    Hague, 

ad  Bgiuii  1739,  S-to. — [IgDBtiDS 

la  waa  bom  Kt  the  cwtle  of  Loyota, 

le  diatrict  of  Guipiutco&,  in  Biscaj, 

>.  1401.    Tnuned  op  m  igno- 

vice,  at  tho  court  of  Ferdi- 

A  Kod  iBBbelln  ;  ho  early  became  a 

"  r,  Uid  braivly  commuided  Pain- 

k,  vhen  b««og«l  by  tho  French, 

"'.    Ucie  lie  had  his  leg  broke, 

nog  a  long  eonlineineiit,  aoiuaed 

'   with    reading   ronumcea.    A 

h  legend  of  certain  Bunts  being 

mhis  bands,  led  him  (o  rcnounco 

i  world,  and  l^ecome  a  saint.     He 

visited  tho   ntiriiK)  of   the   holy 

1  at  Moutssmt    in  CalAlooia ; 

his  snns  on  her  altar,  and  devot- 

nsetf  lo  ber,  as  her  knight,  March 

I,  ltS2.     He  next  went  in  the  garb 

a  Inlgrim  to  Manrcsa,  aud  spent  a 

r  among  the  poor  in  the  hospital. 

■e  ho  wrote  bia  Spiritual  Exercises, 

ok  which  was  not  printed  till  nony 

V  aflrr,     He  next  net  out  for  tbo 

ly  latuL     From  Barcelona  he  lailed 

ly,  obtained  the  blessing  of  the 

niDceeded  lo    Venice,  and  em- 

i  for  Joppa,  where  he  nrriTed 

ni>(,  and  reached  Jerusalem  in 

,  I53!l.    After  satisfying  hi>  curio- 

*  H)  returned  by  Venice  and  Genoa, 

wlona;  where  he  commenced  the 

f  Latin  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two 

LD.  lfi36,reniovedtoAlcalk, 

m,)  and  commenced  reading 

pliiloaDpny.      Hi*  Mnuige   appearance 

and  maimer  of  life  rendered  him  sua- 

MctML  and  caused  him  to  be  appre- 

Iwnilea  by  the  lni]uisilors.    They  re- 

~  fatm,  bowevi-T,  on  conditian  that 

attempt  to   give  reli- 

hatraclion  till  after  (our  years' 

UnwilUng  to  submit  lo  thin  re- 

t,  he  went  to  Salamanca ;    and 

the  same  rourae  there,  he 

I  apprehended,  and  hud  under 

>  mtriction.       He    tbeivfure 

It  ta  fans,  where  he  arriTed  Feb. 

Buss.     Hprehe  lived  by  begging, ^lent 

;h  time  in  giving  religioua  eahorla' 

B,  and  proucultd  a  course  of  philo- 


sophy and  theology.  Several  young 
men  of  a  kindred  spirit  (among  whom 
was  tho  eelebraled  Francis  Xavier,tho 
apostle  of  ibe  Indies,]  united  with  liim 
in  a  kind  of  monastic  aawciauon  in 
1534.  At  Grst  they  were  but  seven  in 
number,  but  they  increased  to  ten.  Al 
length  tbey  agreed  to  leave  Pans,  and 
to  meet,  in  January,  1S37,  at  Venice. 
Loyola  went  to  Spain  to  settle  some 
afiairs,  preached  there  with  great 
effect,  and  at  the  time  appointed  joined 
his  Bseociates  at  Venice.  As  they  pur- 
posed to  ptrforra  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, they  went  to  Borne  to  obtoun  the 
papal  benediction,  and  returned  to 
Venice.  But  the  war  with  the  Turfcl 
now  suspended  all  intercourse  with 
Palestine,  aud  they  could  not  obtain  a 
passage.  Not  to  be  idle,  they  dispersed 
thcmsclvea  over  the  country,  and 
preached  every  where.  Borne  now 
became  their  place  of  rendeivong. 
While  thus  employed,  Ignatius  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forming  a  new  and 
peculiar  order  of  monks.  His  com- 
panions came  into  the  plan  ;  and  in 
lS40they  applied  to  Paul  III.;  who 
cunfinncd  their  institution  with  some 
liinitations,  and  afterwardB,  in  1643, 
without  those  limitations.  Lo^la  was 
choaen  general  of  the  order  m  1641. 
Ho  resided  constantly  at  Rome,  while 
mpanions  spread  thcmselrec 
where,  Ubouring  to  convert 
trctics,  to  reform  the  vi- 
cious, and  inspire  men  with  a  religiona 
spirit.  His  sect  increased  lapidly ;  and 
atnong  the  new  members  were  three 
femalea.  But  they  gave  Loyola  so 
much  trouble  that  he  aiipUed  to  the 
pope  for  a  decree  releauug  tbem  bum 
their  vow,  and  ordaining  that  the 
society  ^oiild  never  bo  cumbered  with 
female  members  any  more.  After 
obtaining  a  eonftrmalion  of  his  order 
in  1660,  from  JuliUH  III., ho  wished  to 
resign  his  generalship  over  it ;  but  bia 
aasoeiales  would  not  coosenl,  and  be 
remained  their  general,  till  his  death, 
July  SIst,  1566.  He  was  beatified  by 
Paul  v.,  1.  D,  1609,  ami  enrolled 
■     s    b      '■ 

■ietv  conawlrd  of  o< 
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acute  men,  so  thit  he  was  enabled  to  fiomid  sndi  a  aocietyas 
the  state  of  the  cfanrdi  then  required  ^ 

§  11.  The  Jemits  hold  an  intennediate  place  between  the 
akmiy  and  the  4k^r«iirW<m^,  and  approach  nearest  to  the  order 
of  mtmlar  caaams.  For  while  ther  hre  sednded  fitnn  the  mul- 
titnde^  and  are  under  tows^  like  monks,  jet  they  are  eziranpted 
from  the  most  onerous  duties  of  flNwis,  the  canonical  hours, 
and  the  like ;  in  order  that  thev  may  haTe  more  time  for  the 
instructiiMi  of  youth,  wntii^  books^  guiding  the  minds  of  the 
religioas»  and  other  services  useful  to  the  church.  The  whole 
society  is  divided  into  three  dasses ;  namely,  the  profenoin^ 
who  live  in  Aom^  of  tie  profeaors ;  the  jdMufiCi,  w1m>  teach 
youth  in  their  coHepe* ;  and  the  moricts,  who  reside  in  the 
houses  onected  e^>eciaDy  f<Hr  them.  The  pro/esion,  in  addition 
to  the  three  common  tows  of  monks*  are  bound  by  a  fourth,  by 
which  they  engage  before  Ciod,  that  they  wiD  instantly  go 
wherever  the  Roman  pontiff  shaD  at  any  time  bid  them ;  and 
they  have  no  revenues,  but  Eve,  like  the  Memdicawi^  on  the 
bounties  of  the  pious.  The  others,  and  eqiedally  the  resid^its 
in  the  colUg€9^  have  veiy  ample  possessions,  and  must  aA>rd 
assistance,  when  necessary,  to  the  professors.  If  compared 
with  the  other  classes,  the  professors  are  few  in  number ;  and 
are.  generally,  men  of  prudence,  skilful  in  business,  of  much 
experience,  learned, — in  a  word,  true  and  perfect  Jesuits.  The 
others  are  Jesuits  only  in  a  looser  sense  of  the  term ;  and  are 


who  pooaeased  about  100  booses,  and 
were  divided  into  twelve  provinees, 
Italy,  Sicilv,  GrermaDT,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Aragon,  Castile,  the 
Booth  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Bruil, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  East  Indies.  See 
Bayle,  Diet.  UkL  Crit.  artieU  Loyola^ 
and  Schroeckh's  Kirckfu^eidi.  teit  der 
Rrform.  ToL  iiL  p.  515,  &c.     TV.] 

'  Not  only  protestants,  bat  also 
many  Roman  catholics,  and  they,  men 
of  learning  and  discrimination,  deny 
that  Loyola  had  learning  enoogh  to 
compose  the  writings  ascribed  to  him, 
or  genius  enoogh  to  form  such  a 
society  as  originated  from  him.  On 
the  contrary,  Uiey  say,  that  some  very 
wise  and  extraordinary  men  guided 
and  controlled  his  mmd ;   and  that 


better  educated  m«ithan  he,  composed 
the  works  which  bear  his  name.  See 
Mich.  Geddes,  Mueeilamiom  TrwU, 
voL  iiL  p.  429.  Most  of  his  writings 
are  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
by  Jo.  de  Palanco,  his  secretary.  See 
M.  V.  U  Citne  Hktoin  dm  ObHit, 
d'Etkiopit,  p.  55,  271.  His  ^iritoal 
Exercises  (EDoritia  SpuitmaliaJ,  the 
Benedictines  say,  were  transcribed  from 
the  work  of  a  Spanish  Benedictine^ 
whose  name  was  Cisneros.  See  Jordan, 
Fmt  d<r  Mr.  La  Croze,  p.  83,  &c.  The 
constitutions  of  the  society,  it  is  said, 
were  drawn  up  'hy  Lainez  and  Salme- 
ron,  learned  men  among  his  first  asso- 
ciates. See  Hidoirf  de  la  Compagme 
de  /enw,  tom.  L  p.  115,  &c. 
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ther  associaist  of  the  Jesuits,  than  real  Jesuits.  The  mysteries 
ae  society  are  imparted  only  to  a  few  of  the  pro/etsors,  aged 
I,  of  long  experience,  and  of  the  most  tried  characters :  the 
t  are  entirely  ignorant  of  them ', 

<  12.  The  Romish  church,  since  the  time  it  lost  dominion 
per  so  many  nations,  owes  more  to  this  single  society,  than  to 
1  its  other  ministers  and  resources.  This  being  spread  in  a 
;  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  every  where 
med  the  wavering  nations  and  restrained  the  progress  of 
:  it  gathered  into  the  Kumish  church  a  great  niulti- 
t  of  worshippers  aniong  the  barbarous  and  most  distant 
itions :  it  boldly  took  the  field  against  the  heretics,  and 
stained  for  a  long  time,  almo^^t  alone,  the  brunt  of  the  war, 
and  by  it«  dexterity  and  acuteness  in  reasoning,  entirely 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  old  disputants :  by  personal  address, 
bj-  skill  in  the  dextrous  management  of  worldly  business,  by 
ifae  knowledge  of  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  other 
it  conciliated  the  good-will  of  kings  and  princes :  by 


■  [The  genersl  of  the  order  held  his 
lee  for  life,  under  certain  UmitalionBi 

■  to  rewdc  nmstantly  U  Rcaov  ;  and 
d  a  aelect  council  to  Bdvise  him,  and 

i  DU  Charily 

t  the  "hole  order,  wid  eery  per- 

n,    ud  thing,    connected 

I  absolute ;    nor   naa   ho 

intable  to  any  earthly  ■nperior, 

t  tite  pope.     Over  each  prorince 

m  pmvindBi,   whose   power   waa 

■lljr  despotic  over  \B»  portion  uf  the 

'y.    He  vititod  and  inspected  all 

MM*  of  his  province,  required 

r  monthly  returns  to  be  made 

a  ftma  every  Bcction  of  the  pro- 

'    all    that    was     tranaacted, 

r  contemplaled  ;  and    then 

■  every  three  i 

"       y  person 

ntinnalJj' 

tnitwd    to    implicit    obedience, 

y  and  fldelity  to  the  order.     The 

KNriul}'  waa  like  a  reeolar  army, 

■pletely  MBcered,  trained  to  aervicc, 

■-       —  d  by  the  will  of  one  man, 

at  the  pope's  right  band. 

_  »  lb*    (DUatitUtiaa    of  the  nocictjr, 

■Jii  pobUabed  by  lloeplnjan,  Hiitnna 
JmMllta,  lib.  t.  c.  4,  &e.  The  aeereC 
inatruetiou*  lo  the  {irovjnriab,  and  M 


anbordinatc  organs  and  memben  of 
the  Bociely,  were  totally  onknown,  (or 
tho  moat  part,  to  any  persons,  except 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
The  general  rules  and  artilicea,  by 
which  individuala  were  to  insinoatB 
themselves  every  where,  and  obtain  far 
tho  society  dominion  and  control  over 
all  persons  and  (ransactiona,  were  also 
■'      mysti-ries  of   the   socioty. 


Two 


soft! 


larger  and  more  minute  tiian  the  othei^  , 
entitled,  Prioila  MoniM  Soeitlalu  Jem, 
and  Sanla  Motiita,  &:c,  were  eoid  U 
have  been  obtained,  ibe  tint  from  » 
ship  bound  lo  the  East  Indies,  an4 
captured  by  (he  Dutch,  and  the  olbw 
found  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Pader- 
bom.  But  the  Jesuits  have  alwajB 
and  constantly  denied  their  genoin*- 
neas ;  nor  have  the  world  the  mcMM 
of  aDbstBatiatinE  their  authenticity,  ex- 
cept by  their  comcidence  with  the  visi> 
ble  uinducl  of  the  Jeauits.  Aocording 
to  these  writines,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  publuhcd  dnrina  tho  hut 
two  eenturieu,  nothing  could  be  more 
crafty,  and  v<^il  of  all  Gacd  moral  pria- 
cipl«,  than  the  gcncial  policy  of  the 
JcBuita.  SceSchroockh'sA'tratAijftHA. 
leil  derJi^orm.  vol  Ui.  p.  tl41,  Ac.  TV.] 


[ 


.  III. 


tfefatifi- 


:4ie— i>c<s-j  Pirn  III. 


i  -  I  T    I    t    ,t 


wnuf   lat  Tau    rmi,»a  if  aw      ie:^^ 


tint 


*  Hktt^d*  im  Ci 


Afnd.  Pmytj  vmk.  tL  f 


>t«r  ^  vnt«n, 

^m  «xpr]M  from  Fnuot^  a.  d.  .^^,  , 
h»A  f/^fmntu^  to  retnra  ^ig&hi  at  the 
2«w»*n««»«rt  of  thft  ii«r«  eentnrr. 
Thfty  v«n;  melJed  frwn  Vcniee  m 
14M^  fnjm  PoUnd  in  1(907,  aad  from 
lUAtemiM  in  191B;  to  the  last  named 
|»Uu*,  hfrnttrer,  they  were  allowed  to 
n^um  two  yemrn  utter.     Tr,] 


Imw  to  con* 


wd  cf  Imnufitj  and 
tbefloaely 


tban  ander  bi» 
1b£ 

tiOQ 


• 

It 


daz«d  to 
the  Chnrriiyand 
pope.     See   the 
Grtrk.  tin 


and  often 
;and  itBconsthn- 
piece  cfaztfiil  pdkjy 
tenibie  annj,  that 
to  rend 
eren  to  menace  the 


Jffmfitrofdnuj  toL  n.    S(UJ\ 
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,  OmMNtVII.  [1523— 1534,]  of  the  Medioean  family ' ;  Paul 
■III.  [1634 — 1549,]of  the  illustrious  family  of  Farnese*;  Julius 
Bill.  [1550 — 1555,]  who  was  previously  called  John  Maria  de 
[Monte*;  Marcellus  II.  [1555,]  whose  name,  before  hia  pon- 
tificate, was  Marcellm  Cervinus';  Paul  IV.  [1555 — 155!J,] 
whose  name  was  John  Peter   Caraffd' ;    Pias  IV.   [1560 — 
1566,]  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Medicean  family, 
and  bore  the  name  of  John  Aagelvs  de  Medica  *;  Pirn  V, 


\ 


'  [Ckoieiil  Til.  was  tk  basbtn] :  but 
Lm  X.  irmoTed  this  stain  hy  hia  act 
«f  legitimation.  His  political  ugncity 
W  such  OB  would  bctltr  have  ndompil 
die  charMler  of  a  miniater  of  Blale 
Umd  k  niiuBler  of  Chrisl.  Civil  )uBtoi7 
lofomu  na  on  vluit  prinnpleti  he  a(-te4 
•nih  die  emperor  CbkrJe«  V.  See 
eOBceniiDg  biia  J&c.  Zii-gler'a  Uiitoria 
OtmaUiM  VII.,  in  Schelhoni'B  A«umi- 
M.  HiMaria  Eedet.  ft  Litfr.  vol.  1. 
p.  210,  &e.,  ftnd  Sarpi's  Hin'oin  du 
Omtilt  th  Tfentt,  torn.  i.  p.  61,  Ice. 
SM.] 

*  Bopeeting  Fkul  III.  there  has  in 
onr  age  hrea  learned  discUBsion  be- 
ttreen  cAtiliDal  Quirini,  and  romo  dis- 
liiiniisheit  men,  as  KiESling,  Schelhom, 
tnd  othem  ;  the  former  maiBlBining 
lliat  be  van  ■  good  and  cmiiient  nun, 
I  (bs  latter  that  lie  was  a  crafty  and 
,  prrfidioos  cliaracler.  See  Qiiirinua  de 
Oiatu  Pauli  III.  Farvaii.  Brixiie, 
I  174ft,  4to.  (And  Schclhom'B  £W«/(i 
,A  Coatillo  dt  Emfndanda  £Wia. 
,1748,  4to.  Quirini,  lu/ CbMofi. 
Aapntmiiiie  Ltaorcm  Antntddar- 
tbt  e^iiitolam  SfhMnnui,  Breseiio, 
;.  Schelbom'a  Seeond  Epistle, 
740,  «to.  Kie«ling'B  EpiHola  dt  Oalit 
Wi  UI^  Lipe.,  17«.  Ctracemin^ 
I  Ibis  pop^i  in  general,  and  respecting  hin 
IViewa  m  regard  la  a  general  comicil, 
m9»Tfi\'»Ilulimd»CotiaUdt  TtoUt, 
torn.  i.  p.  131,  &e.  Thus  much  U 
clow  from  tho  diBtrnSBions  of  these 
iMntnl  men,  tliat  Paul  III.  was  an 
»ieft  (n  the  *n  of  disBimuIalion,  and 
therefore  better  tltted  to  ht  a  BWteii- 
BUuithMilheheBdoflheehureh.  Hia 
f  Wbolc  cimdnet  in  regaiil  to  the  enuncil 
>  Jbrcnl  upon  him  ay  ihe  eanlinald, 
^piDTes  tfaia.  That  in  hi*  youth  he  waa 
a  g>«St  debaoehee,  appearv  fnim  ' 


whom  the  fatluir  of  tho  first,  and  the 
mother  of  tho  last,  were  his  illegitimate 
Bhildpen.     SoU.] 

'  ["  ThJB  was  the  worthy  pontiff  who 
was  Bcarccly  seated  in  the  papal  chair, 
when  he  bestowed  the  cardinal's  hat 
on  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys,  a  boy 
chosen  from  among  the  loweBt  of  the 
populace,  and  who  was  also  tlie  inia- 
mouH  object  of  his  unnatuntl  pleasures. 
See  ThuBDUs,  lib.  vi.  and  xy. — Hottin- 
ger.  Hi*.  Eedii.,  tom.  v.  p.  572,  &e., 
and  more  rspeeially  Sleidan,  Uiitoria, 
lib.  xxi.  folio,  m.  60».— When  Julius 
was  reproached  by  the  cardinals  for 
introducing  such  an  unworthy  member 
into  the  aacred  college,  a  person  who 
had  neither  leamioa  nor  virtue,  nor 
'  of  any  kiud,  no  impudently  re- 


iuduce  them  to  place  him  (Julius)  in 
the  pupal  chair  t      Mad.'] 

*  He  reigned  only  twenty-two  day*. 
See  Sarpi,  1.  0.  tom.  ii.  p.  ia»,    SM.\ 

'  ["Nothing  conld  exceed  the  arro- 
gance and  ambition  of  this  violent  and 
impetuous  pontiff,  na  appears  from  his 
treatment  of  qoeen  Elizabeth.  See 
Burnet's  i/iKorj  oftkt  Hf/ormation.— 
It  was  he,  who,  by  a  bull,  pretended  to 
nuse  Ireland  to  the privilegeand quality 
of  an  independent  Idngdom  ;  and  it 
was  he  also  who  Hnt  instituted  the 
Imlfz  of  pTokibiltd  baala,  mentioned 
above,  S».     Maol.] 

'  [Hia  family  was  very  remotely,  if 
at  all,  descended  from  the  Mediceao 
family  of  Florence.  His  character 
seemed  to  be  totally  elianged,  by  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  dignity.  The 
affable,  obliging,  dlaiaterested,  and  ab- 
BtemiauB  cardinal,  became  an  unsocial. 


d»-      w»  hr 


i"i  >nni;  IT. — txvttbt  xti.  [sia-ui. 

-ri. —  Ti  £  Iiaiiiiiucacii  manL,  vfaoee  i?«nA  wu  JfidUif 
f  ^A  .>y. <-.  H'j^  &  max.  a:  &  soar  lanqier.  asd  **iLft<>i#yvi*  ingtcntj,  iki 
'^-  n.^v  jL-r^.iunuiL  h;*  Uh  Saxnuisis  a  saint ' ;  (?rtyflr)f  XIIL 

>^rf^-  v  ".  '.V' — ■  ^'^iC  a  FTancKcmn.  called  MoniM^An 
wxs^  lu^vsm.r-mvn:  u  iiif  n«}ia]  xhiYaie.  vho  exceDedaDtknit 
11  \x;yt^ir  a:  niinu.  iindc^  mactuficieDee.  and  other  TirtoeB  v' 
vv->.  .  -«'•  '^  ■."■'  ?-•'»•*<»■]  OfygH^  XIV.  [loOO-lffll] 
.^.fc'.'^>.  '.\  .'".■~'^-"•  'A^^H^t  tfasY^  reigned  too  shot  a  time  ts 
.i>i:iiijjiiisl.  :h;-nwi'Jv«^  .  IC'ymifinf  Till.  159S— 1605.]  Sone 
ci   ;hi^s;  »^:^ri  iimrt-  anc  nshnr^  kasi  meritorious':  yet,  if  cob* 

XL  rBiMwiiBtioe ;  wUehhi 

^  muT  MrtHd  biimhtf 

rmwiUHMnJ  of  tJui  pope,  m 

-  Siie  Jo.  Prt.  3kUftS,^M«hft|f 

flwS.  X7//^  Rome,  1748,  4wi  [* 

«w  (d«t««d  bT  DMAns  of  the  SfMM 

Vin^m  <^  Nii{ik%  canfiiiftl  de  Goi' 

^'ii»f,  ADd  «vi  of  a  mOder  chmcl' 

thiol  ri»  V,     Vrt  he  opeoly ippi*^ 

ihf   likx«dT  iniiMwrrr  at  Pkm  <*  ^ 

Bw^<ut«De«*»  err,  and  parfkifiK' 

ir.  a   imaMBaMe  piot  aainft  qM^ 

Ehsahcih.     His  idea   of  introdwV 

hi»>  rt^ttrnMNl  kalendar  as  pope,  ^*^ 

•ir.  h:n  olikiqnT  fivnn  the  prot44taBtti 

vi    hi^  aiu^mpt    lo   fnee  tho  ckiSF 

Tr.'iTn  ^^.  civil  juivdietion,  also  fntf 

ibi-  r3Y«ch.     He  pulilish(*d  the  Cawi 

Lfcv  :n?.;>nt%t>ti  and  i-nIari;eJ.    is^'] 

*  l^n^  V.  and  Sixta#  V.  distinf!ui>be4 

;hi  :n^-:^Y#  aUnv  the  xvst  ;  the  fonncri 

^\  his  <^\tx\-iQ('  M'veritv  asaimtt  hcT^ 

:)rs.  ar>i  I  y  publi»hinc  the  eelebnM 

l^.U  calie>i  /■  <  <rji«i  ftttmimi^  which  ii 

^v-as.  liU  the  n^iiHi  of  Clemt'iit  XIV.] 

A:;nua!lv  ivad  at  Kt^iuo,  on  the  fertinl 

of  ibt^  lio!v  Ssoranu^i  :  and  tlie  btier, 

1 1   hi*  many  viptrous,  hplcndiil,  sad 

rt9«!uf«>  sots  for  advancing  the  f^otj 

SRii  hom^ur  of  the  church.     The  life  «> 

ria»   V.   Yuw  Uvu  HritU'n  hy  mav 

}i  ix'Hft.  in  our  as^*,  since  Clcmt*nt  Xl. 

cnni!K'«i  him  anion^   the  sainti*.    On 

the  Uull,    /n  l\tn*t   I\>mimi^  and   the 

«\«uuiiotion9  it   ivcasioncd,    (iiannooe 

lui»  tn*att>«i.  in  his  liiti*»irt  llrilf  di 

Xi/^t^  torn.  iv.  p.  2-18,  ^c.  [and  i^ill 

nion*  fullv   and  circunii»tantiallv,  the 

author  of  the   Pruf^natic    Ilistort-  ot 

ihi>  Bull.     .VA/.J-Thc  life  of  Si\(us 

v..  liy  GriRon-  Lcii,  has  Iweu  iiftcn 


.*Hr-«.'.Ti^  iiihi  .ti^^r  #milwTinT>.  tw  «bf 
x-.^7  •».■.<.—■  H  Ml  a^Vi?  **■  fc^Pmma- 
tvu,    h     «»h*«.-.s    !iun«(^l    ^iTim^ui: 

m..  .1  >ft  -.-■  n  ^;»  *  rtui'  m>^  |wiin»  it 
i)\    •■'fc-    < V».*  ;«"-'v.-..  rh:  ."••wnronnior. 

m 

.-N       •»  I'v  .  ^pt^■■•1n^l»     .-••I..'     4  N#M<Mk> 

I    .i.<.     t.-iii.     «     T.   "njL        Sit   SaTir*. 

.*iipfc  "^     *i>v  ,1   i,i«  iiir:>»,  >ui:  hac 
-pn-ii,  «>.  ,    ."^  \n!>tiv<Hii.  ?.    ihi    iifh:*  »«f 

^•.■••.■■>.      .»  Ill  ■■. ■<!*■.-•■     -I     .N.      I!*,  iiron.iT 

V    s..ii»..       >  I*     1.*  ■»  I'v  ^  !i.    Tin»**ri!*«v. 

<ii      .)»,     ,'■•.■  ■      ;.'ii».  .   .■.«»   V  I-i.-:     Jl.'     hkm. 
'.  Si'.i.«,     .'     .•,1.      <*.''•»  1    ,1     .■■■■i'.-'."*  t  •  if 

1».      .'»  J.V.'.       I,l«.l.«     .    ■:.    M      •    .     111. .J     .1-     jiTfcTJ:- 

ji.;.  fcp.  !•  I. '.11.^  ...»«.-«*.  .*!,  ;vi,^>..  :''^iiuii- 
r^'iiv  .".  Iv  .'•i.'i..-..  %  ;K  >Jj,kt-  .  fcT'.l 
n!».  !•.•..    M.  •.     :«.«.«. '-TV. •.II    J,]!.'"   ;»ri:- 

. I. ':«.*.  ji  !.;%  ;v  ■:>&.%■.  .  .i;^  .'.*..  :his:  ^'f 
■  i.'i  .i;.  »  a....i:\  ».»..!,.  k.j'.N  .•:  «  j.iMm.v, 
!»:•,.  i:«i  •.».»!*.  ;  I*  •J,:*:*!.  1-^  .1.  Vtsu>»v, 
ii^:  fcw.  J  .-. -..1.  *:...  .  •..  *u,,«.  7  ;•.■),  ;S.'».i* 
5  T  ■.:-.  .: -^.r...  .'.i;  . .'  j-ir.-i'.^x.  -.  iv.ir* 
^■•.^i.';.>    k.  .:   ; rs 'j^-*.  1.-.       ^  j-.    ;:.:>    r.if- 

►^•t-:    rr-:-.    *»r.i:     ».fc>     ..  fc-.-.'^isi.    ir. 

♦^•^'-■f.-:  V.  ;r^:-*u  *:'.:;rk.*  :.,  o:\il 
l"'*"'  '--fTi-  tV.,  *j.r:T ;■.&'..  a:..;  l'\ 
••'■"*^*-*'- :•  '\-r:.::i:;^  ::.;  »:,r^\ 
f  f  rf  -  ».,,  «,..,  'ixit.-  :..  jT>a:  «  i::;:in\l 
■;>t  I..  JfJi:.»«,  »y^i  V.  i.,4v.' |j.j|\  l»,. 
Jitafi.i'I  ff.,»;,  *r.ii  )iL«rijry.  H\*  hi* 
» uti.ii,mi.'i^  tht  7  ri'lf-ntuji'  i'ai«v]itMii 
•»»^  i'^ffi|.'«A«J  k/i'l  pijl>Ii«h*-«l.  i'u'. 
♦♦•'  #.i    k     i#.*  ri    iiiifi  l«<:atification,  and 

I 
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pared  with  most  of  those  that  ruled  the  church  before  the  re- 
formation by  Luther^  they  were  all  wise  and  good  men.  For, 
since  the  rise  of  so  many  opposers  of  the  Bomish  power,  both 
within  and  without,  the  cardinals  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
be  exceedingly  cautious,  and  not  commit  the  arduous  govern- 
ment of  the  church  to  a  person  openly  vicious,  or  to  a  rash  and 
mdiscreet  young  man.  And  since  that  period  the  pontifi&  do 
Dot,  and  cannot,  assume  such  despotic  power  of  deciding  on 
the  greatest  matters  according  to  their  own  mere  pleasure,  as 
their  predecessors  did;  but  they  must  pronounce  sentence 
ordinarily,  according  to  the  decision  of  their  senate,  that  is,  the 
cardinals,  and  of  the  congregations  to  which  certain  parts  of 
the  government  are  entrusted.  Moreover,  neither  prudence, 
nor  the  silently  increasing  power  of  emperors  and  kings,  and 
the  continual  decrease  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  will  per- 
mit them  to  excite  wars  among  nations,  to  issue  bulls  of  ex- 
communication and  deposition  against  kings,  and  to  arm  the 
citizens,  as  they  formerly  did,  against  their  lawful  sovereigns. 
In  short,  stem  necessity  has  been  the  mother  of  prudence  and 
moderation  at  Rome,  as  often  elsewhere. 

§  14.  The  condition  of  the  clergy  subject  to  the  Boman 
pontiff  remained  unchanged.  Some  of  the  bishops,  at  times, 
and  especially  at  the  council  of  Trent,  very  earnestly  sought  to 
recover  their  ancient  rights,  of  which  the  pontiff  had  deprived 
them  ;  and  they  supposed,  the  pontiff  might  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  bishops  were  «(  divine  origin,  and  derived 
their  authority  from  Christ  himself*.  But  all  these  attempts 
were  frustrated  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  Bomish  court; 
which  did  not  cease  to  repeat  the  odious  maxim,  that  bishops 


pnblished^  and  in  different  languages  ; 
Iml  it  18  deficient  in  fidelity,  m  many 
fMurta.  [Sixtus  Y.  was  a  complete 
■UHeaman,  and  poesefising  a  high  de- 
gree of  diBsimnlation,  he  could  play 
9BJ  part ;  and  instead  of  the  fruitless 
attempt  of  his  predecessors  to  reduce 
tlie  heretics  agam  to  obedience,  he  en- 
deaTonred  to  increase  his  power  by 
eonqnering  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by 
reCainiog  we  princes  that  were  Htill  in 
Ins  interests,  and  by  encroachments 
BDOD  their  power.  The  Jesuits,  for 
WMD  be  had  no  partiality,  hated  him. 

VOL.  III. 


The  splendour  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  papal  treasury,  and  the  Vatican 
library,  owe  much  to  him.  He  like- 
wise promoted  the  Romish  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  in  1587,  and  the  edition 
of  the  Latm  Vulgate,  Rome,  1590,  in 
3  vols.  fol.  While  a  cardinal)  in  1580, 
he  published  at  Rome  the  collected 
works  of  Ambrose,  in  5  volumes.  See 
Dr.  Walch's  H'utorif  of  the  Popet,  p. 
399.     Schl.] 

»  Here    may    be    consulted,    Paul 
Sarpi*s  Ilistoria  Conoilii  TridaUini, 


s% 


l 


.  in. 


diose  who 

Mii  v^noiioas  of  Tanoos 
kinds.  MaDT  p-^rittps  vwdi  b^  Ke^cr  and  bkv^  de^noBt^  woe 
ther  Dfoc  corrupted  by  the  exaisf4e  <4  Rccne,  cr  dU  ther  not 
sbh  the  Terr  heads  of  the  duzrek  vnii  their  minkttrs.  deroled 
wboDr  to  hcnny.  av^^nce,  fcide.  reT^i^;^,  in^hipttioi^Dess,  and 
fain  poaq>.  The  o7*g«#,  as  they  ar^  caDed.  akDOst  ef^nr  wher^ 
eoDtmiie  to  adherte  to  their  pristme  mode  of  life,  and  ofkeo 
eoDsome,  not  Terr  pioashr  or  boDesthr.  the  v^akh  which  the 
piety  c/  former  ages  had  consecrated  to  the  poor.  The  rest 
of  the  clergy,  howev«-,  camiot  every  where  copy  after  these 
preposterous  moral  guides  at  their  pleasure.  For  it  must  be 
admitted,  that'  since  the  reformatioo  bv  Lmiitr^  much  more 
pains  are  taken  than  formo^y,  to  prevent  ofiences  at  lettst 
a^^nst  sobriety  and  external  decency,  bv  the  fewer  orders  of 
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Balergy,  so  that  they  may  not  offend  the  people  by  open  pro- 

§  J  6.  Neariy  the  same  commendation  is  to  be  g^ven  to  the 
r  monks.  In  most  of  the  governors  of  monasteries  there  are 
things  which  deserve  the  severest  reprehension ;  nor  are  idle- 
ness, gluttony,  ignorance,  knavery,  quarrels,  ]asci\'iousne3s,  and 
the  other  once  prevalent  vices  of  the  monasteries,  entirely  ex- 
pelled and  banished  from  them.  Yet  it  would  be  uncandid  to 
deny,  that  in  many  countries  the  morals  of  the  monks  are  re- 
strained by  stricter  nJes,  and  that  the  remaining  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  profligacy  are  at  least  concealed  more  carefully. 
There  have  also  arisen  some  who  laboured  to  restore  the 
almost  extinct  austerity  of  the  ancient  rules,  and  others  who 
attempted  to  establish  new  fraternities  for  the  public  beuetit  of 
the  church.  Mnttk«v>  de  Bassi,  an  Italian,  an  honest  but 
mmple  man  of  that  society  of  Franciscans,  who  supposed  they 
obeyed  the  precepts  of  their  founder  more  religiously  than  the 
others,  and  who  are  commonly  called  Observant /riars,  (Frairce 
de  Ohtorvantia,)  thought  himself  called  of  fiod  to  restore  the 
institutes  of  W.  Francis  to  their  original  and  genuine  integrity. 
His  design  being  approved  by  Clement  VII.,  in  the  year  1525. 
gave  rise  to  the  fraternity  of  Cap^tchivt ;  which  experienced 
the  bitter  indignation  of  the  other  Franciscans,  and  exhibited 
a  great  appearance  of  gravity,  modesty,  an<l  disregard  for 
worldly  things '.  The  fraternity  derived  its  name  from  the 
ewct,  (caputium,)  a  covering  for  the  head  sowed  to  the  Fran- 
eiscan  coat,  which  St.  Franeii  himself  is  said  to  have  worn  *. 
Another  progeny  of  the  Franciscan  order  were  those  called 
Seeollets  in   France,  H^/onuati  in  Italy,  and  Barffooted  (Dis- 

*  See  Ldc.  Wadiliog's  AmnUi  Or-  of  tnpii,  but,  like  MplchiBuleli,  witbiiut 

JUt  JflwmHii,  tinu.  xvi.  p.  207,  367,  htlier  and  «i(hoiit  mother.    Thn  ordor 

I   Ae.  >^  Rome.    Uipp.  Heljrni'H  i/w-  tiod  (lie  muTortane,  tbkt  iu  Hrat  viur 

Llgir*  iJit  (hdra  Mima^iqur*,  lom.  vU.  gmeral,  Uernhu'il    Ochin,  and  aflrr- 


iv.  p.  S64.  And  (w^wll;  wards  the  thin)  nlso,  lurnid  proKM- 
■  iUelb  iMxreriiu,  ><iMii^  CVxcinnran.  KDta  ;  which  woll  ttigb  woriiod  IM 
r  IThe  Ibunder  of  the  nrder  of  Capuchina 


t  well  known.  Smno  pvH  this 
hBonur  to  Hatllicw  Bani,  and  uthEn 
to  tha  famous  Lewis  ric  PaaBcmlirun. 
Barer  aoppOH  that  Busi  drriscil  tho 
omfl,  hai  ihu  FoMembruii  was  the 
aatborcf  Uw  mrnRD  :  and  ho  Avwr 

Man,  that  bi>  nrdnr  wu  not  Ihr  work 


'  8w  Du  Fre«rie'«  (V. 
liiiitiit.  Miiii  jKri,  Um,  i 
Rrard. 


iTi  iiMft  r«  — »:as;uet  *▼!-  [sect.  hi. 


jodircx^  ic  ■'^■—w iT  T II  7!iiPi  ofif  fcvfli  Ar  «tker  Fnn- 
saacuS'  iv  snasspenarmc  v  l^s  sure  coKdk  aecuHfa^  to  the 

•fc  mcmt   iirsL  Biaf*£  jl  'sat  arauus^  wk  br  /*.  JiiAs  iff 

viisr^i  *j  ^fSQJvt  'sm  ij*i  icinnfm^  Mui  alBMOi  Jfaeohfte  Gtcb 
ft  a3i£  vaniK^jnei'  7j  iiii£«r  icascaK  fsxrar.  Xior  we  time 
fi&.T5^  ir3:aii«c  fiSicc .  unndsaecBB&i^  »fr£Rabesi  fan  of  die 
CacTiBfaisi!^  naof   imwssc^ia^     Eoik  i^  «iAer  «as  dmded, 

iai£  4^  fCJifr  kxi^r  tiussw  Bbc  «^  isk  Jin  Mi  m  ttkeir 
miiziiisr  ;c  iik  jon/fluc  ^^  mmoias  rr  'ir  tmit  faaJr  nrrOTMrrt 
murj:  iiziixii.>$ar«  jai£  oisMrL  t^'Hftonr  XIIL.  ii  tk  wetat  158Q, 
jc  'Zh£  rrf*<aif^  :c  Phii*-a  II.  kinr  -ft  SnuL  AnimJ  tfe  mfon 
np£  0;u!7ii:sh«<:^  «ii:  «»frf  oifec  Smn^mttJ^  ^DiKafenti) 
fr:iiL  ^aifxr  xr-azic  visit  uiftsf^L  mil  w  nnumLMUt  1h■■^ll^^^l  fron 
lait  id:c^  JUL     >u^tf  V^  rtmamif^  joit  aaen&fd  this  si|Mv 

fTriur  *:  '!^  iHw  ib^c^acira  jo.  jccrfv«»  etarf  «r  gfuuL 
A  >:•»   j-ta*:^  jTr-.r.  i^ihn  i«"*    xvocesc*  *r"."Bt  HiCv^Mm  ikse 

•rvjTi!!^  ibf  skTTif   iciiaft  ir  ini  ^«»r  It»>\.  J0ai  sefttntied 

-X  J^43fiu  .  i^i  v^:ii  iiftf  'rt^fo.  AJr:'!br]K  nuCaKC  aaiKmc  ^^  f^ 
•c  lilt  5».cij5iL  :«:^«r.  0:iiii:air^i  vici  liisw  ibf  ccifess  aff^and 
jTJLxJ^  Oii  .I'lifc^zr^. — 7^  Tii:cni^^:iL  i;5:rarc  \«Kassk)a  fcr 

•»rs«*  V.  liir  ikx  Ss*i;Ei>f  izn.cc  life"  rirrt^,  aaii  iW  aeoes- 
>'af ur^*.  vzi:i¥«r   lo^ic   as  ihis  iz=H  vTfts  Jim  /Vn^  T'Cnql^ 
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afterwards  pope  Paul  IV. ;  who,  with  the  aid  of  Cajetan  de 
Thienceis  and  some  others,  founded  this  society  in  tlie  year 
1524.  Destitute  of  all  possessions  and  all  revenue,  they  were 
to  live  upon  the  voluntary  bounties  of  the  pious ;  and  were 
required  to  succour  decaying  piety,  to  improve  the  style  of 
preaching,  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  dying,  and  to  oppose 
manfully  and  vigorously  all  heretics '.  There  were  also  some 
convents  of  sacred  virgins  connected  with  this  order. — Next  in 
point  of  time  to  them  were  those  that  assumed  the  name  of 
Beffular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul^  whom  they  chose  for  their  patron ; 
but  who  were  conunonly  called  BamahiteSy  from  the  temple  of 
8i,  Bamahas  at  Milan,  which  was  given  to  them  in  the  year 
1535.  This  fraternity  was  approved  by  Clement  VII.,  in 
1532 ;  and  confirmed  by  Paul  III.,  in  1535.  It  honoured 
as  its  founders  ^n^ony  Mama  Zacharias,  a  knight  of  Cremona, 
and  Bartholomew  Ferrarius,  a  knight  of  Milan ;  also  Jac. 
Antony  Morigia^  of  Milan.  At  first  they  renounced  all  posses- 
fflons  and  property,  like  the  Theatins,  living  solely  upon  the 
gratuitous  gifts  of  the  pious :  but  afterwards  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  hold  property  and  have  certain  revenues.  Their 
principal  business  was  to  labour  as  preachers  in  reclaiming 
sinners  to  their  duty'.  The  Regular  Clerks  of  St,  Majoli^  also 
called  the  Fathers  of  Somasquo^  from  the  town  Somasquo^  where 
their  first  general  resided,  had  for  their  founder  Jerom>e 
jEmilianus ;  and  were  approved  by  Paul  III.,  in  the  year 
1540,  and  then  by  Pirn  IV.,  in  1543*.  These  assumed  the 
office  of  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  especially  the  young, 
carefully  in  the  precepts  of  Christianity. — The  same  office  was 
assigned  to  the  Fathers  of  the  christian  doctrine^  both  in  France 
and  in  Italy.  A  distinguished  society  of  this  name  was  col- 
lected in  France  by  Ccesar  de  Bus  ;  and  it  was  enrolled  among 
the  legitimate  fraternities  by  Clement  VIII.,  in  the  year  1597. 
The  Italian  society  owed  its  birth  to  Marcnis  Cusanus^  a  knight 
of  Milan  ;  and  was  approved  by  the  authority  of  Pius  V.  and 
Gregory  XlII. 

•  He\yoif  Iligtaire  de$  Ordres,  torn.  iv.     accuracy,  prosecutes  the  history  of  the 
cap.  xiL  p.  71 9  &c.  other  sects,  which  we  have  here  men- 

•  Helyot,  1.  c.  torn.  iv.  c.  xv.  p.  100.     tioned. 

In  this  part  of  his  noted  and  excellent  *  See   the    Acta  Sandor,  FebrwiTn 

work,  Helyot,  with  great  industry  and     torn.  ii.  p.  217;  &-c. 


•  i  c 
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§  IS.  It  wc«U  oecii|Mr  ns  too  long,  and  not  he  irei7  profii- 
able,  ui  eniimei«ie  ilie  mmor  frvtanities  wfaidi  01^^ 
fear  of  the  kerebcsviio  &««iiKdthe  tnnqmHityof  thedmrch 
in  ODe  pUoe  and  anctiKr^  both  in  Gennany  and  in  other 
countrk^  For  no  ace  pn>doc«d  mtare  afiBodatioos  of  this  kind 
than  that  in  m^hich  Z«l^br  opposed  the  biUe  to  ignoianoe, 
supersdticau  and  p^^ud  donunadon.  Some  of  them  have  sinoe 
beoivne  extind.  he<»a&e  they  had  no  solid  basis ;  and  others 
haw  been  suppi^eisse^d  by  t)ie  will  of  the  ponttflb,  who  cask- 
sideivd  the  int^^ivsts  of  the  church  as  retarded,  rathor  than 
advaDced,  bv  the  muhitode  of  sodi  soci^ies.  We  also  omit 
the  siKieties  of  nuns ;  among  whcHU  the  Urstdmes  were  dis- 
tinguisbed  ior  their  numb»9  and  reputation.  But  we  must 
not  pass  over  the  Fatiifrf  t^f  ti^  OratiMfy^  founded  in  Italy,  by 
PkiUp  ArTfMtf,  and  pubhcly  appn>Ted  by  Greffory  XIII.,  in 
1577  ;  because  they  have  had  not  a  few  men  distinguished  for 
their  erudition  and  talents,  (among  ^-hom  were  CcP9ar  Baroniw^ 
and  afiaii^'ards  Od^^ric  Raynahi^  and  in  our  age  James  Ladet- 
chlm^  the  celebrated  authors  of  the  Annals  of  the  Church,) 
and  because  they  have  not  yet  ceased  to  flourish.  The  name 
of  the  sect  is  derived  firom  the  chapel  or  Oratory  which  NerifU 
built  for  himself  at  Florence^  and  occupied  for  many  years ". 

§  19.  That  both  sacred  and  secular  learning  were  held  in 
much  higher  estimation  among  the  Romish  christians  after 
the  time  of  Luther  than  before,  is  known  very  generally.  In 
particular,  the  Jesuits  glor}%  and  not  altogether  without  reason, 
that  the  languages  and  the  arts  and  sciences  were  more  culti* 
vated  and  advanced  by  their  society  in  this  century,  than  by 
the  schools  and  by  the  other  religious  fraternities.  The  schools 
and  universities,  (whether  designedly  or  from  negligence,  I  will 
not  say,)  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  old  method  of 


*  Helyot,  Hittoire  de»  Ordret,  torn, 
viii.  cap.  iv.  p.  12.  [Raynald's  An- 
nala  EccUt.  ad  ann.  1564,  §.  5.  The 
exercwefl  in  the  Oratory  were  these  : 
When  the  ausociatcs  were  collected, 
a  flhort  time  was  spent  in  prayer  ; 
ordinarily  silent  prayer.  Then  Nerios 
addressed  the  company.  Next  a  por- 
tion at  flomo  religious  book  was  read  ; 
iiius  made  remarks.  After 
ipied  in  these  exercises, 


three  of  the  associates  socoeasively 
mounted  a  little  rostrum,  and  gave 
each  a  discourse  of  about  half  an  hour 
long,  on  some  point  in  theplogy,  or  on 
chutch  history,  or  practical  religion  ; 
and  the  meeting  closed  for  the  day. 
See  Baronius,  Amncda  Eedn.  torn.  L 
p.  555.  Baronius  was  himself  an 
eariy  pupil  of  Nerius,  and  succeeded 
him  as  head  of  the  order.     TV.] 
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teaching,  though  crude  and  tedious,  nor  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
tkar  knowledge.  Nor  ^\'uul(l  the  monks  allow  a  more  solid 
And  elegant  culture  to  be  given  to  their  minds.  Hence  there 
Is  a  great  diversity  in  the  Romish  wTiters  of  this  century ; 
some  express  tbeniBelves  happily,  methodically,  and  properly, 
others  barbarously,  inimethodicBlly,  and  coarsely.  EccJe- 
nastical  history  was  a  subject  which  C<fgar  Jiaronlus  undertook 
to  elucidate,  or  to  obscure :  and  his  example  prompted  many 
ethers  to  attempt  the  same  thing.  This  labour  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  temerity  of  the  horetica:  for  they,  with 
'Matthew  F/actns  and  Martin  Chemnitz  at  their  head ',  ha\'ing 
dcraonstrated,  tliat  not  only  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  also  the 
voice  of  ancient  history,  were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  and 
decrees  of  the  Romish  church,  prompt  resistance  became 
necessary,  lest  the  ancient  fahles,  on  which  a  great  part  of 
the  claims  of  the  pontifls  rested,  should  lose  all  their  credit, 
g  20.  Both  among  the  French  and  the  Italians,  several  men 


The  fomer  la  the  CeiUHrlm  M<u- 
ij  till!   Utter   ill   Ilia  Ei- 

Gnnfii    rrvJimiMi.— [M&iiliiu 

.  »ftcr  hi«  removsl  from  Wi^ 

ib«rg  to  Btft^burg,  with  the  aid  of 

two  Ma)tdeburg  prencheis,  John 

'iouiduid  Matthew  Judex,  the  jurist 

Mil    Faber,  and    Andrew  Corvinnt 

»  Holtbalem,  pnbluhed  the 

^i^delMrg  Ccnfiirin,  between  the  jreara 

_JW69  and    Xffji,  in  thirteen   volnnies 

taij.      lU  piv|vr   titlu    is   JluUn-ias 

pio$  Vint  jj 

awiwed  in  1797.  at  Kurembers  ;  (but 
ma  cattied  onlj  to  tbo  auth  volurae,  in 
4IO.  An  cidilion,  with  wine  ahiidgmoat, 
1M  txibliahcd  hy  Lueiiu,  Basil,  1684, 
in  3,  Ut^  folio.  This  edition 
current  among  Lbe  refonued, 
liiapproved  by  the  Lutheraoa. 
ttMOLr  Baroniua,  ■  father  of  tlie 
,  [W  the  instigatian  of  Philip 
founder  uf  the  society  of  the 
Ty,J  nndertook  to  confute  (his 
itrong  hiMorical 
in  a  work  of 
each    volnme 


I  popery,  i 


and  WM  published  at  Rome,  between 
the  years  loSU  nnd  1607  ;  nurl  afler- 
warda  at  Maj'enre,  with  the  appmba- 
tioD  of  tho  author.  The  latcAt,  moM 
splendid,  and  motit  complete  edition, 
was  published,  with  Antony  Paei,  a 
French  Francincan's  corrections,  ^ti- 
tled, (Vitifa  Hidcrieo-CkroHoliyica  ia 
Aimaiei  Baronii,  4  vols,  fol.)  and  tim 
conUnnatiDn  of  Gdoric  Rajnald,  (in  10 
vols,  fol.)  at  Lncca,  1738— 1786,  in 
38  vols.  fol.  These  ecclesiastical  an- 
nals are  by  no  means  impartial ;  yet 
they  contain  numerous  doomnenta, 
which  r;aat  light  on  both  eccleaiastjcal 
and  civil  history.  Raynald's  eantjnua- 
tion  reaches  to  the  year  1565.  Janua 
de  Laderchi,  likewise  a  father  of  Iha 
Oratciy,  extended  tho  Annals  to  the 

{ear  1S7S.  The  apostate  rvfonned, 
lenry  de  Spnnde  or  SpondAnus,  bis- 
hop of  Pamien,  likuwiac  composed  a 

1640,  in  three  volnmos,  fol.  So  also 
the  Pohsh  Dominican,  Abraham  Bxo- 
vius,  continued  Daroiiius  to  the  yoai 
1672,  in  eight  vols,  folio  ;  but  he  is  the 
most  bulty  of  M  that  have 
named,  both  ir '■•  •■-  ■ 
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of  fine  talents,  who  hxwe  been  nuned  already,  aodartook  to 
purify  and  reform  phOosophj.  But  their  eftirtB  were  ruidered 
ineffectual,  br  the  exoeasiTe  attachment  o(  the  scholastic  doc- 
tora  to  the  <dd  Aristotelian  philo80|diy ;  and  by  the  cautious 
timidity  of  many,  who  were  ^^irdiensiTe  that  such  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion  might  subvert  the  tottering  interests 
of  Uie  church,  and  open  the  way  for  otho*  and  new  diss^s- 
mons.  The  empire  of  AriMdle^  therefore,  whose  very  obscurity 
rendered  him  the  more  accqytaUe,  continued  unshaken  in  all 
the  schools  and  monasteries.  It  even  became  more  firmly 
established,  after  the  Jesuite  saw  fit  to  subject  their  schools  to 
it,  and  showed  by  their  discussiiHis  and  thdr  books,  that  the 
Aristotdian  scholastic  subtQties,  equivocations,  and  intricacies, 
were  better  suited  to  confound  the  heretics,  and  to  carry  on 
controversy  with  some  i^^pearance  of  success,  than  the  simple 
and  lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  debating  w*hich  reason,  left;  to 
herself,  would  dictate. 

§  21.  A  very  ku^e  catalogue  of  theological  writers  in  the 
Bomish  church,  during  this  century,  might  be  made  out.  The 
most  famous  and  most  competent  among  them  were,  Thonuu 
de  Via  Cajetan^  John  Eck^  John  Cochkeus^  Jerome  Emser^ 
Laurence  Surius,  Stanislaus  Hosius^  John  Faber^  James  Sadolet^ 
Albert  Piffhiy  Francis  Vatablus^  Melchior  Canus^  Claudius 
Espencceus^  Bartholomew  Caranza^  John  Maldonate^  Francis 
Twrrianus^  Benedict  Arias  Montanus^  Ambrose  CatharinuSy 
Reginald  Pole,  Sixtus  Senensis,  George  Cassander,  James  Paya 
Andradius,  Michael  Baius,  James  Pamelius^  and  others  *, 


*  Concerning  these,  and  others  de- 
signedly  omitted,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Louis  Ellies  du  Pin,  a  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  in  his  BiUiothique  det 
Auteun  EcdltUut.  torn.  xiv.  and  xvi. 
and  the  other  writers  of  biography. 
[The  following  brief  notices  of  the 
writers  mentioned  by  Mosheim  may 
not  Im}  unacceptable  : — 

Of  Cajetan,  see  above,  p.  105,  notes 

T    I 

9     • 

John  EckiuB,  or  John  Mayer,  was 
bom  at  Eck,  a  village  in  Swabia,  a.  d. 
1483  ;  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Ingolfltadt,  vice-cliancellor,  iiuiuisitpr, 
and  canon  of  Kichstadt ;  and  died 
1 543.    He  disputed  aqd  wrote  much 


against  Luther  and  the  protestants. 

The  real  name  of  Cochlaeus  was  John 
Dobcneck,  sumamed  Cochlseus,  from 
the  Latinized  name  of  his  birth-place, 
Wendelstein,  in  Nuremburg.  He  was 
a  dean  at  Frankfort,  and  a  canon  at 
Maycnce  and  Breslau,  and  died  in 
1652  ;  a  most  rancorous  and  uncandid 
opposer  of  the  reformation. 

Emser  was  of  Ulm,  in  Swabia,  and 
died  in  1527.  ^e  was  a  licentiate  of 
canon  law,  criticised  Luther's  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  undertook 
to  make  a  better. 

Surius  waJ4  a  laborious  Carthusian 
monk  of  Lubec,  and  died  at  Cologne, 
in  1578.    Besides  his  translations,  he 
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§  22.  The  rt'iigion  which  Rome  would  have  regarded  ae  the 
only  true  religion,  and  to  be  embraced  by  all  chrietiaiia  univcr- 

MontsnuB  wss  x  Sjiuiuli  orienUligt, 
and  editor  uf  the  Aiilwurp  polyglot 
bible.  He  bIwi  wrate  comnientaries 
OQ  the  Bcriptortw  ;  and  died  ia  IdOS. 

CathannuB,  of  Siena,  in  Italy,  was 
first  a  juriiir,  thoa  a  Domiuicau,  bi- 
sbaji  of  MinorcB,  and  lastly  arclibisUup 
of  Conza,  iu  the  kingdotn  of  N&plea. 
Ho  wrote  a^^AJiut  the  protefltJints,  com- 
meated  on  Foul's  epistles,  aod  died  iu 


I 


hiatoi^,  from  A.  D.  150U  to  1574,  in 
'    eppoBilion  to  Slddon's  Cmnmcniariue. 

Honns  wia  of  Cracow,  and  at  his 
death,  in  1S79,  was  bishop  of  Erme- 
laitd,  cardinal,  and  grand  penitendary 
to  pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  act«d  a 
eouBpicuouB  part  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  was  a  manly  oppossr  of  the  re- 
bnnBtiuDiBiid  left  works  in  2  vols,  folio. 

Fabor  was  a  Swabion,  named  Hci- 
enrUn,  btit  waa  called  Faber,  from  his 
nrttier's  oocupatioii.  He  was  a  Donti- 
nieao,  and  opposed  the  sale  of  indul- 
gmocfl  in  Switzerland  ;  yiit  aided  the 
popv  against  the  proteatants,  and  be- 
fame  bishop  of  Vienna.  None  of  his 
OiilingB  are  now  read. 

Sadolet  was  a  mild,  liberal  divine, 
aecretary  to  Leo  X.,  bi»hop  of  Carpen- 
tna,  and  a  cardioal.  His  works  were 
piintcd  at  Verona,  1737,  i  Tots.  fol. 

Pizhi  ■■■na  a  Dutchman,  archdeacon 
at  [Jtrecht,  a  matbematicinn,  and  a 
man  of  more  reading  tJiau  jadgment ; 
and  died  in  IS42. 

Vatablus,  of  Picardy,  was  a  learned 
fmteasur  of  Hebrew  at  Paris,  in  the 
Rwn  of  Pranois  I. 
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chief  worit  waa  bis  Loeomm  CoBunun. 
fibnin. 

EiqienaEOB  was  a  fiunons  Parisian 
firine,  of  great  erndition,  who  died  in 


lft7i. 


aDomi 


to  Philip  II.  of  Spai 
cf  EngUnd,  and  to  Charli 
■rehMliop  of  Toledo  ;  }-el  was  cliarged 
»ith  hani^.  and  mfftred  Um  years  in 
Iha  inqiuHlioii ;  and  died  almoot  as 
Mon  M  FeleaH^,  i.  D.  ^b^0.  He  wrote 
ffcaain  OmeUiirum  tt   Dean*.   FmUi- 

^^H  Msldonate  was  a  Spanish  Jntuii,  a 
^^H  fiititigti!aliHlllicalogian,and]irripiural 
^H  vxpowtor  ;  born,  1S34,  <lied,  1582. 

^H   auit.  but  of  It-w  tal'-iif.     lie  di.d  in 

^M  itai. 


England  ;  bat  returned,  as  papal  le- 
gate, on  the  aceeHsioo  of  queen  Mary, 
was  archbishop  of  C^torbury,  and 
died  on  the  very  day  his  wtiirewn  did, 
A.  D.  1558.  He  was  learned,  diBcrecI, 
and  inclined  to  moderation.  His  (et- 
leiB  were  published  by  oordiual  Qui- 
rini,  at  Bresda,  174-1-  [Pole's  prin- 
cipal work  is  the  treatise  Dt  VniLilc 
Eedtiiaitiea,  in  wliicb  Henn'  VIII. 
and  Anne  Eloleyn  are  treated  with  a 
vnlgar  scurrility  that  contrasts  most 
unfortunately  vritb  the  writer's  hi)(l> 
breeding,  and  general  mildness  and 
eourteHy  of  outward  bearing.  His  own 
OKCufle  for  that  which  some  people 
would  be  apt  to  represent  as  an  un- 
guarded disclosure  of  his  real  charac. 
tor,  was,  tliat  while  the  work  sUlI  re- 
mained among  bis  private  papeis, 
some  penon  purlciDed  the  ptita  moat 
ofTcnsiTC  to  Henry.  Tliia  determined 
him  to  publish  as  he  wrote  it.    Bl,'\ 

Sixtua  of  Siena  was  bom  a  Jew,  lie-  i 

came  a  Prandacan,  was  accused  of 
faerosy,  joined  the  Dominicans,  and 
died  ia  1509.  Hie  BiMitilluca  »ituia, 
or  IntruductiuD  to  biblical  literature,  { 

is  the  chief  foundation  of  his  reputa- 

CosMindor  wan  bom  on  tlie  island  of 
Cosnand,  near  Bruges,  and  woa  a  niu- 
dcBt,  ingenuous  divine,  who  studied  (i< 
bring  the  caUiolics  and  protestants  to 
a  better  agrceincnt,  and  incurred  tlie  J 

itl-wUl  of  both.  He  died  in  ISOB  ;  and 
his  works  were  print<<d  at  Paris,  in 
IKI8,fol. 

AndnuUus  waa  a  Portuguese  thco- 
IriL'ian,  who  attended  the  council  of 
Trent ;   and  atteuiptod    to  viudicalu 
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sally,  is  derived,  as  all  their  writers  tell  us,  from  two  Booroee, 
the  teord  of  God  written  and  unioriitmt  or  the  holy  Scripturea 
and  tradition.  But  as  there  arc  warm  contests  among  the 
leading  divines  of  that  church  respecting  the  legitimate  inter- 
preter of  this  two-fold  word  of  Ood,  it  may  bo  jiwtly  said,  tliat 
it  is  not  yet  clear  whence  a  knowledge  of  the  liomish  doctrines 
is  to  be  learned,  or  by  wliat  authority  controversies  on  sacred 
subjects  are  to  be  decided.  The  Romish  com^,  indeed,  and 
all  that  favour  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  pontiff,  maintiua 
that  no  one  can  interpret  and  explain  the  import  of  cither 
divine  word,  in  matters  relating  to  salvation,  except  the  person 
who  governs  the  church  as  Clirist'a  vicegerent ;  and  of  course, 
tliat  his  decisions  must  be  religiously  obeyed.  To  give  weight 
to  this  opinion,  first  Pins  IV.,  and  afterwards  Sixtus  V., 
established  at  Rome  the  congregation  styled  the  Conffreffatiim 
for  interpreting  the  couneil  of  Trent  (de  interpretando  Tridentino 
concilio) ;  which  decides,  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff,  tlie 
smaller  questions  respecting  points  of  discipline ;  but  the 
weightier  questions  touching  any  point  of  doctrine,  it  refers  to 
the  pontiff  himself,  as  the  oracle '.  But  a  very  different  opinion 
is  entertained,  both  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  French,  and  by 


its  procfledinga  agoinat  Cbemniu's  at- 
tack. 

BuuB  vtM  doclor  and  profesaor  of 
theology  at  Louvoin,  chanccUur  of  tho 
uniTuraty,  general  iniiaiHitor  fur  the 
Nethcriaads,  and  a  Strang  ailhi^rent 
to  the  doctiiaes  of  Augoatuie  ;  which 
brought  him  into  difficulty,  ut  wh  ahntl 
sec  presently,  a.  38.     U«  died  in  15Rg. 

Pameliiu  was  ■  modest  and  honest 
theologian  of  the  Netherlands,  whose 
falbcr,  AdolphuB,  baron  of  I'amcle, 
was  eouiuellor  of  state  to  Cliarles  V. 
He  died  on  hla  way  to  taJie  poBBeaalun 
of  his  new  office  of  bijebop  of  St.  Omere, 
A.D.  1687.  [He  edited  the  weriis  of 
Tcrtullian  and  of  C\iirian.     Tr.] 

'  Jac  AymoD,  TiMm*  de  la  Com  de 
Rosui,  pt.  V.  cap.  iv.  p.  383,  &c.  [This 
<<ongre)(ation  alTordi)  the  pope  a  tlno 
opportunity  to  obtrudo  his  court  de- 
eiEions  on  the  catholio  world,  under 
the  pwteuce  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  is  the  doty  of  the  eardinali  to  ex- 
plain the  language  of  the  council,  only 


in  doiibtFol  cases  ;  but  they  often  ex- 
tend the  import  of  the  words  w>  &r, 
that  the  pope  finds  the  way  oain  li> 
introduce  new  laws  into  the  ohurel]. 
Sec  PebroniuR,  Df  Statu  Ee<iUna,  cap. 
T.  S-  3,  ■">.  7.  *fc«.— Tho  canonists 
long  debated,  whether  the  decinons  of 
this  congregation  formed  a  pait  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  the  catholic  chnich. 
Those  who  maintained  tliat  they  wfli« 
Dot  law,  Di^d,  unanswerably,  that 
tbuHD  dociaious  were  not  pnhliahed  ; 
and  that  mien  of  conduct  not  made 
known,  could  never  he  conNdered  >« 
laws  by  which  meji  were  to  be  judged. 
To  remove  this  objection,  in  the  year 
1739,  formal  reports  of  the  deduoos 
of  the  congregaljon  began  to  be  pub- 
lished, reaehing  back  to  the  year  1718: 
and  the  publication  of  these  reporto 
was  continued  to  tlie  year  170D,  when 
thirty-^ght  Tolumee,  Jto.  had  been 
issacd,  embracing  all  the  dlH^iBil>D8  of 
importance,  from  the  year  171H  to  tho 
year  »76a,  incluai™.— 7V.] 
1 
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other  men  of  great  learning ;  who  tnainttun,  that  individnal 
doctOTB  and  bishopB  may  go  directly  to  both  sources,  and  from 
them  obtaiu.  for  themselves  and  for  the  people,  rules  of  faith 
and  practice ;  and  that  the  greater  and  more  difficult  questions 
of  controversy  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  examination  and 
decision  of  councils.  There  is  no  judgo  that  can  terminate 
this  controversy :  and  hence  there  is  no  proajiect  that  the 
Bomisb  religion  will  ever  obtain  a  stable  and  determinate 
form. 

g  2S.  The  council  of  Trent,  which  is  said  to  have  been  sum- 
moned to  explain,  arrange,  and  refonn,  both  the  doctrine  and 
the  (Ii0ci]>line  of  the  church,  is  thought  by  nise  men  to  have 
rather  produced  new  enormities,  than  to  have  removed  those 
that  existed.  They  complain  that  many  opinions  of  the 
achoLifitic  doctors,  concerning  which  in  former  times  men 
thought  and  spoke  as  they  pleased,  were  improperly  sanctioned, 
and  placed  among  the  doctrines  necessary  to  be  believed,  and 
even  guarded  by  anathemas ' :  they  complain  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  council ;  in  conaequenee  of 
which,  controverted  points  are  not  so  much  expl^ned  and 
settled,  as  perplexed  and  made  more  difBcult';  they  complain 


•  [Here  belong,  for  example,  Peter 
LombKTil'B  doctrine  of  Ktm  ncra- 
nents,  the  acceaaity  of  Buiicular  con- 
fcniDn,  the  canonic&l  Buthorit;  of  thii 
^loeryplul  baoka,  &c.  &ail  by  tlio  aoa- 
(hema  proDuanced  ■gtumt  the  op|>oait« 
dootriDi«,  the  re-uitroduclioD  of  tliese 
•opiuevd  hereiie*  into  the  church,  and 
til  attempts  at  a  religious  uuioti  in 
btan!.  Bie  rendered  impuaaible.  ScU.] 

'  [The  Pe»dw  need  cuily  conmlt  the 
•cetmd  article,  concemiiig  jiuUfication 
and  free  will.  The  council  hem  fre- 
quently expreues  itself  according  to 
we  viewa  of  Luther  ;  but  presently,  it 
lakes  back  «ilh  one  hand  what  it  luid 
liTeD  witli  the  ulher.  Thia  aroso  from 
tte  diapules  of  the  lathen  in  the 
oouDcil,  amang  themselves.  The  only 
*a*  to  quiet  their  coatentiona  was,  to 
pobliah  articlea  of  failh  so  ambiguoua, 
that  each  party  could  construe  them 
to  agTMt  with  their  own  opinions. 
iknM  it  is,  t)u>t  lo  this  day  the  coun- 
cil w  lo  difforenlly  interpreted  in  the 
Romkh  chtirch.    Hnioo  the  Spwuali 


Duminican,  Dominic  Solo,  wrote  three 
books,  to  prove  that  the  council  was  of 
hia  opinion,  on  Ibe  subject  of  gtncD 
and  JnMification  ;  while  the  Fianciii- 
can,  Andrew  Vega,  whose  opinions 
were  very  different,  wrote  Eileen  to 
prove  directly  the  contrary.  So  is  it 
alao  in  regard  lo  the  doctrine  respevt- 
ing  the  penitence  necessary  lo  repent- 
ance. The  Jesuits  say,  this  jwnilence 
ConsisU  in  an  internal  fear  of  God  and 
a  dread  of  divine  punishmenta,  which 
they  call  nUritioit,  Their  oppoHers 
mamtun,  that  this  is  not  suHicieut, 
but  tliat  true  penitence  must  anxe 
from  love  to  God,  and  regret  for  bavin); 
Binned  against  him.  This  dispule  is 
not  decided  by  the  council :  for  ana 
passage  appekn  to  deny  wbal  another 
aaserta.  And  hence  Johii  Laonoi  wrote 
a  book,  Dt  MntU  CKiuMii  fnfinifiat 
circa  CnCrifioacn,  jlttri(ioa«M,  <(  Sati»- 
faetioHtm,  in  Saeramr^n  Pamitaitia ; 
and  he  llicre  shows,  that  the  words  of 
tile  council  may  be  fairly  cousirued  as 
every  one  plcaaoe.    TIio  doctrines  con- 


tB  the  fanievlar  coa(sresaxaa«»  [«r 
rnniairrKi],  in  viudi  t^  lesaiesal- 
WMv*  yna^a^^A.  Hence  the  sadnsss 
■kid,  that  the  Hoir  Gfaoel  (by  vbam, 
MttfMffhk^  lo  the  eoart  lazi^iica^  of  the 
chnreh,  tordi  eoanciis  are  atvavs 
%aidf:4)  was  broo^  Cram  Rooke  ina 
pffTtinaiiteaa,  in  order  to  enlighten  the 
fiuhem.  There  were  in  fayct  aexeral 
intellii^em  aiMl  thmHiig  men,  amoo? 
the  iatben  of  the  eoaocil ;  bat  they 
were  c«citTc4ed,  by  the  mahitade  of 
Italians  and  dependants  of  the  pope. 
fkU.]  "^ 

*  Some  prorinces  of  the  Romish 
ehurch,  as  Germany,  Poland,  Italy, 
[and  Fortaj^],  hare  rtceired  the 
council  of  Tn^t  and  its  decrees  entire. 


to  adooc  it. 
Fraace.   See  Hector 

am  Trii^aCftM  is  G-tifia  ;  whidb  is  one 

PMer  FxaMB  le  Covayer  s  Dirnxmn 
tm  Im  RMTftkm  Jm  ComA  4e  Tm^^ 
f^ifiewHtremfwi  tu  FramefC;  wbidi  is 
sdbjtitxwd  to  the  second  Tolnne  cf  bis 
Fr»ch  truftsiatMm  of  Pknl  Sarpi^'s 
Hkt*jrw  i:/tii  Omaeii  </  Tmnd,  p.  7!^ 
— 789.'  Vet  that  part  of  the  council 
wtticfa  embraces  the  doctiines  cf  re- 
ligioo,  vas  tacitly  and  by  practiee  ad- 
mitted as  a  role  of  CuUi  among  the 
French.  But  the  other  part,  wfaidi 
relates  to  discipGDe  and  ecdfwias 
tical  law,  has  been  constantly  rejected, 
both  publicly  and  priTatehr ;  becanae 
it  is  deemed  hostile  to  the  authority 
and  power  of  kings,  no  less  than  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Frendi 
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g  24.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  decrees  of  tbe  council  ol  I 
it,  together  with  the  brief  confession  of  faith,  which  Pint  j 
cauiied  to  be  drawn  u(i,  by  all  tlioBO  who  would  gain  a  toler-  1 
iSile  knowledge  of  the  Romish  retigiun.     A  full  and  j>orfoci 
knowledfifc  of  it  is  not  to  be  expected.     For  in  the  decrees  of 
the  council,  and  in  the  confession  of  fwth  alx)ve  mentioned, 
many  articles  arc  so  nerveless  and  without  joints,  that  they 
hither  and  thither;   and  they  were  designedly  left  thus  J 
ibiguous,   on  account   of  the   intestine  dissensions   of  I 
lurch.     Moreover,  not  a  few  things  were  passed  over,  in  bottt^ 
those  works,  which  yet  must  not  be  denied,  nor  even  called  in 
question,  without  giving  offence ;  and  some  things  arc  there 
expressed  more  decently,  and  better,  than  daily  practice  and 
public  usage  allows  of.     Hence  reliance  must  not  always  be 
placed  on  the  language  used  l)y  the  council ;  hut  rather  the  I 
import  of  that  language  must  be  qualified  and  measured  by  I 

E'  practices  and  the  institutions  that  generally  prevail '.   Add  ' 
rvli.     See  Louia  EUim  du  Pin,  Si-     of  the  diet,  and  to  ask  their  sanctiaa 
hiijiu  dn   Atittvn    Ecrtinnai/iHr;     ot    them. — This    prubublj'    will    haie 
tarni.  XT.  p.  380,  &c.     Hancarji  hIbh  is     been  the  lait  f^nenl  council  of  Chru- 
Mid  to  hkTu  never  puhticlj'  received     tondom  :   for  it  i«  not  probable,  tliat 
lhi>  coondt.    See   Lurand   Samuelof,     the  opposing  intercets  of  thp  great,  aild 
Pthi  A*dr.  JhtdiAii,   p.  U.     Ah  for      good  policy,  will  ever  Bgnin  allow  or  tt 
"  ft  litemrjr  hinl-iry  of  the  council  of      general  conncil  i    aincc   the  woaltncii    ■ 
mlj  the  writrra  of  iu  histoiy,  edi-      and  intriguoB  of  eueh  bodies  have  be«B   J 
■  of  its  decrees,  &c.  see   Salig's     so   clearly    exhibited   by    this,    Tha  1 


■jFo^Alf  Ontnal  o/Ttml,  (in  Ger-     popes  also  would  ahow  themselvea  imA'! 

""  '   ■■  '  Mo    lo   another  Reneirf-J 

the  right  of 


.   190— aao,  and  Jo. 

'.  KJ(cbcr*B  BiiiiuOuea  Thfd.  Sgm- 

.,  p.  32fi,  377,  &c.~(Aii    (o  the 

■  ■■      conncil  of  Trent  in 

It  take  place  at  once. 

K papi  PioH  IV.,  Bent  the  liHhup  of 

"^migKa,  Viecond,  to  the  eniperor 

'~~iid  1.,  to  peraoade  him  to  re- 

But  the  emperor  cuuieiite'l, 

....   _  _  I-.-     .  .  jIj^j  jJj^  pope 


veiy  feivnurablo 


meet,  and  that  uf  pi«i  1 

in  II,  wonld   be  contested  w"* 
and  BO  many  appeals  would 
>  bo  made  from  tbeir  deciMons 
gcocFal   comicil,  if  proposed. 


Mid  allow  his  subjects  the  use  of  the  council  cf  Trent  rekiljng  to  the 

the    cup  in   the    saercd  supper,    and  doctrine  of  jnin^iitury,  the    imr-miiion 

■hould  not  debar  the  clergy  from  mar-  of  taiutt,  the   •mrJiiji  uf  iw'ijfni  umJ 

■  '  "        The  terms  e;     " 


the  clergy  fi 
nn     indulge] 


Hhgfi.  The  same  indulgence  was 
snted  by  the  Bavarian)).  Pius  ai- 
med the  first,  but  ileniud  the  second  ; 

1  Perdiiiaud    acijuieaeed,    and    i 
JhiHt  the  cuuncil  for  himneWand  bis 


9   Utfully  chosen, 

■oid   the   imputation  of  iilolaliy, 

tlie  fAiitinijMnU  at-tuii   uf  that  wordB 

'-■-   --e  S(ri,*Hr^-.r»K  the; ^ 

avni'l  It,  AiS  all  use  of  imagea 
gimis  worship  is  expRwIy  forbidden  bt  I 
■nd  the  popes  have  never  dared  to     the  sacred  writings  in  many  places. 
ubmH  ha  decrees  to  the  cutuidcration     But  ibis  rirsumspoetirai  docs  ttot  ap- 
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to  these  confiiderationa,  that  since  the  time  of  tlie  couiu^  of 
Trent,  some  of  the  pontiff  have  explained  more  clearly  tod 
unequivocally,  in  their  particular  constitutions  or  bulls,  certain 
doctrines  which  were  stated  less  clearly  by  the  council ;  in 
which  no  one  appears  to  have  acted  more  audaciously  and 
unsuccessfully,  than   Clement  XI.  in  his  famous  bull,  called 

§  25.  To  the  correct  interpretation  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  the  Roman  pontiff  opposed  all  the  obstacles 
in  his  power,  from  the  time  that  he  learned  what  very  great 
damage  and  loss  accrued  to  him  from  this  source.  At  first  the 
shocking  license  was  allowed  tlie  disputants,  of  treating  the 
Scriptures  with  contumely,  and  of  publicly  declaring  their 
authority  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  pontiff  and  tradition. 
Next,  the  old  I^tin  version,  called  the  Vulgate,  though  it 
abounds  with  innumerable  faults,  and  in  very  many  places  is 
quite  barbarous  and  obscure,  was,  by  a  decision  of  the  asaembly 
at  Trent,  recommended  as  auifi^itie,  that  is,  faithful,  exact, 
and  accurate ;  and  thus  placed  beyond  all  danger  of  being 
impugned.  How  much  this  contributed  to  conceal  from  the 
people  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  must  be  manifest. 
In  the  same  assembly,  this  hard  law  was  imposed  on  interpre- 
ters, that  IB  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  they  must  not  venture 
to  construe  the  Scriptures  differently  from  the  common  opinion 
of  the  church,  and  the  consent  of  the  ancient  doctors ;  nay,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  ckureh  alone,  or  its  head  and  governor, 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  has  the  right  of  determining  the  true 
sense  of  the  Scriptures.  Finally,  the  Romish  church  persevered 
in  strenuously  maintaining,  sometimes  more  exphcitly,  and 
sometimes  more  covertly,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  were 
written  for  none  but  teachers ;  and  in  all  places  where  it  would 
bear',  ordered  the  people  to  be  restrained  from  reading  the 
Bible. 

§  26.  For  these  reasons,  the  midtitude  of  expositors,  who 


pear  in  the  wnrship  of  the  Roman 
aitlioU™,  which  is  iiolorioiisly  idola- 
imua  in  both  the  sense*  of  Lhat  word." 

■  Thia  could   not   he  done   in   all 
The    Frenrii,   uid   somp 


other  naliona,  re«d  the  Seriplurai  in 
tbeir  native  huiguage  ;  notwithMand- 
ing  the  warm  Bujiporten  of  llic  lUmuHll 
supronuu:}'  are  bittiirly  oppoaod  tr  *''- 
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roused  by  the  example  of  Luther  and  hia  followers, 
anxiously  engaged  in  the  work  of  biblical  interpretation,  are 
for  the  most  part  dry,  timid,  and  obsequious  t«  the  will  of  the 
Roinish  court.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  extremely  cautious  leat 
they  should  drop  a  single  word,  at  variance  with  the  received 
opinions ;  always  quote  the  authority  and  the  names  of  the  holy 
fathert,  as  they  call  them ;  and  do  not  so  much  enquire  what 
the  inspired  writers  actually  taught,  as  what  the  church  would 
have  them  teach.  Some  of  tbem  tax  their  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost,  to  force  out  of  each  passage  of  Scripture  that  fourfold 
Bense  which  ignorance  and  superstition  devised,  namely,  the 
lUgrttl,  allegorical,  tropolo^leal,  and  anagogieal.  And  for  so 
doing  they  were  not  without  a  reason ;  for  this  mode  of  inter- 
pretation is  most  useful  for  artfully  eliciting  from  the  divme 
oracles,  wliatever  the  church  wishes  to  have  regarded  as  the 
truth.  Yet  we  are  able  to  name  some  who  had  wisdom  enough 
to  discard  these  vain  mysteries,  and  to  labour  solely  to  ascertain 
the  literal  import  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  class  the  most 
eminent  were  Erasmfis  of  Rotterdam,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  translated  the  New  Testament  into  neat  and  perspicuous 
Latin,  and  to  have  explained  the  books  in  a  ])leasing  manner : 
Thomas  de  Vio  Cajeianus  the  cardinal,  who  disputed  with  our 
Luthsr  at  Augsburg,  and  whose  brief  notes  on  nearly  all  the 
sacrod  books  are  better  than  many  longer  commentaries : 
Francis  Titelntann,  hidorua  Clariiis,  John  MaltUmat,  Benedict 
Justinian  (who  was  no  contemptible  interpreter  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles),  John  Gagnams,  Claudius  Espencams,  and  some  others  *. 
But  these  laudable  examples  ceased  to  liavc  iniluence  sooner  than 


'  Conceming  these,  the  leader  may 

eonrall  Richud  Simon's  Hittoirt  On- 

wdu  V'inurf,JiiA'«n»(0  TotamnK. 

[TitelnUuiD   waa  oT   liaaaelt,  in  the 

ill(>pr)<*k  uf  Liege,  a  Capnciiin  monk, 

iUul  in  oriental  liteniluTc,  and  died 

nniriiuiial  of  his  order  ia  1653.     fie 

Ml  nwoy  eotnnicntarice  un  the  books 

of  Soriptnro,  paHicFulariy  one  on  tlit 

Pnlnw,  whieb  is  not  entirely  uwlo*. 

Sm  Eich.  Simon,  HiM.  CrU.  dn  Vint 

Tat.  L  iii  c9.  p.  423.— luitanutClariua 

Sda  Chiua)  was  biiJiofi  of  Fulijcno  in 
Imbrla,  atteorled  the  council  of  TrenI, 
and  belonged  to  the  Dominioui  order. 


He  pabliahed  notes  on  the  holy  Srrip- 
tureH,  in  which  lie  attcD])>t(i  to  correet 
tJie  Vult^te.  Rich.  Simon,  I,  c.  p.  330, 
expremo  an  unfaToutsble  opinion  of 
him,  and  pronouocei  han  a  plagiary. 
—  Benedict  Jusdnianus  ( Jueliniani ) 
was  a  Jnuit  of  Genna,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1032.  He  left  ex- 
poaltinna  of  Paul's  and  the  Catfaolio 
EpiMles. — John  Gognanw,  a  Pai-idan 
chaueellor,  published  notes  on  the  N. 
T.,  and  a  panphnuw  on  the  Epinle  li> 
the  Rnnuuie,  of  ni)  great  value.  He 
died  in  the  year  1549.     HfU.) 
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acquii^  new  strength,  after  the  Jesuits  had  joined  them,  and 
had  decided  that  dialectics  was  more  efficacious  for  confronting 
heretics,  than  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the  authority  of  the 
fiithers.  The  Mystics^  as  they  were  not  very  offensive  to  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  and  were  not  much  inclined  to  engage 
in  controversy,  lost  nearly  all  their  influence,  after  the  reforma- 
tion took  place.  Yet  they  were  allowed  to  philosophize  in  their 
own  way,  provided  they  did  it  cautiously,  and  neither  attacked 
too  freely  the  decrees  and  the  vices  of  the  Romish  church,  nor 
inveighed  too  vehemently  against  either  the  futility  of  external 
devotion,  or  the  metaphysical  and  polemic  divines. 

§  28.  Practical  theology,  no  one  among  the  catholics  of  this 
century  improved  successfully;  nor  could  any  improve  it,  with- 
out incurring  the  greatest  opposition.  For  the  safety  of  the 
church  was  supposed  to  forbid  such  attempts.  And  in  reality, 
many  doctrines  and  regulations,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
Romish  church  depends,  would  be  brought  into  the  greatest 
danger,  if  christian  piety  in  its  true  nature  were  uniformly  held 
up  to  the  view  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  many  honest 
men,  and  cultivators  of  piety,  even  in  the  Romish  church, 
complain  (how  truly  and  justly,  in  all  cases,  I  will  not  here 
inquire,)  that  the  Jesuits,  as  soon  as  they  arose  and  began  to 
have  the  ascendency  in  courts  and  in  the  schools,  first  sapped 
the  foundations  of  all  correct  practical  theology,  by  their  subtle 
distinctions  ;  and  then  opened  the  door  for  all  ungodliness  and 
vice,  by  the  lax  and  dissolute  morality  which  they  inculcated. 
This  infection,  indeed,  spread  unobserved  in  this  century ;  but 
in  the  next,  it  appeared  more  manifest,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
greatest  commotions.  —  The  moral  writers  of  the  Romish 
church,  moreover,  may  all  be  distributed  into  three  classes, 
the  scholastic^  the  dogmatic^  and  the  mystic.  The  first  ex- 
pounded the  virtues  and  duties  of  the  christian  life,  by  knotty 
distinctions  and  phraseology,  and  obscured  them  by  multifarious 
discussions  :  the  second  elucidated  them  by  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  doctors :  the  third 
recommended,  exclusively,  withdrawing  the  thoughts  from  all 
outward  objects,  composing  the  mind,  and  elevating  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine  nature. 

§  29.  The  vast  multitude  and  the  capital  faults  of  the  papal 
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polemic  theologians,  no  one  is  ignorant  of.  Most  of  th^n 
were  abundantly  fraught  with  all  that  is  accounted  criminal,  in 
those  whose  sole  object  is  victory  and  plunder.  The  numerous 
Jesuits  who  took  Uie  field  against  the  enemies  of  the  Bomish 
church,  excelled  all  the  others  in  subtlety,  impudence,  and 
invective.  But  the  chief  and  coryphceus  of  the  whole,  was 
Bobert  BeHarmin,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  cardinal,  or  one  of  the  pon- 
tifical cabinet.  He  embraced  all  the  controversies  of  his 
church  in  several  large  volumes;  and  united  copiousness  of 
argument  with  much  perspicuity  of  style.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  he  entered  the  arena,  which  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  he  drew  upon  himself  alone  the  onsets  and  the  strength 
of  the  greatest  men  among  the  protestants.  Yet  he  displeased 
many  of  his  own  party,  principally  because  he  carefully  collected 
all  the  arguments  of  his  antagonists,  and  generaUy  stated  them 
correctly  and  fairly.  He  would  have  been  accounted  a  greater 
and  better  man  had  he  possessed  less  fidelity  and  industry,  and 
had  he  stated  only  the  feebler  arguments  of  his  opposers,  and 
given  them  mutilated  and  perverted*. 

§  30.  The  Bomish  community,  though  it  boasts  much  of  its 
peaceful  and  harmonious  state,  is  full  of  broils  and  contentions 
of  every  kind.  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  contend 
vehemently  respecting  various  subjects.  The  Scotists  and 
Thomists  wage  eternal  war.  The  bishops  never  cease  to  wrangle 
with  the  pontiff  and  his  congregations  respecting  the  origin  and 
limits  of  their  power.  The  French,  the  Flemings,  and  others, 
openly  oppose  the  Boman  pontiff  himself,  and  his  supremacy ; 
and  he  inveighs  against  them  as  often  as  he  deems  it  safe  and 
necessary,  with  energy  and  spirit,  and  at  other  times  cautiously 
and  circumspectly.  The  Jesuits,  as  they  from  the  beginning, 
laboured  successftilly  to  depress  all  the  other  religious  fraterni- 
ties, and  also  to  strip  the  Benedictines,  and  others  that  were 
opulent,  of  a  part  of  their  wealth ;  so  they  inflamed  and  armed 
aU  the  fraternities  against  themselves.  Among  these,  the 
Benedictines  and  the  Dominicans  are  their  most  virulent 
enemies :  the  former  fight  for  their  possessions ;  the  latter  for 

•  See  Jo.  Fred.  Mayer's  Ecloga  de    f4!iu  dMA,  Amsterd.  1698,  8vo. 
F%iM  Boronii  €t  BeUctrmini  tprif  Ponti- 
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their  reputation,  their  privileges,  and  their  opinions.  The 
contentions  of  the  schools  respecting  various  doctrines  of  faith, 
are  without  number,  and  without  end.  All  these  contests,  the 
sovereign  pontiff  moderates  and  controls,  by  dextrous  manage- 
ment and  by  authority,  so  that  they  may  not  too  much  endanger 
the  church :  to  adjust  and  terminate  them, — which  would  per- 
hafB  he  the  duty  of  a  vicegerent  of  our  Saviour, — ^he  has  neither 
fower  nor  inclination. 

§  31.  Besides  these  minor  controversies,  which  have  slightly 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  other  and  greater  ones,  since 
the  times  of  the  council  of  Trent,  have  arisen,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  which,  being  gradually  increased 
and  continued  down  to  our  times,  violently  agitate  the  whole 
Eomish  community,  and  rend  it  into  numerous  factions.  These, 
indeed,  the  Roman  pontiff  labour  most  earnestly,  if  not  to  ex- 
tinguish, yet  to  quiet  in  a  degree,  so  that  they  may  not  produce 
excessive  mischief:  but  minds  warmed,  not  so  much  by  zeal 
for  the  truth,  as  by  the  heat  of  controversy  and  the  love  of 
party,  will  not  coalesce  and  become  united. 

§  32.  Whoever  considers  these  controversies,  with  attention 
and  impartiality,  will  readily  perceive  that  the  Jesuits, — ^that  is, 
the  greater  piut  of  them,  or  the  fraternity  in  general,  for  in 
so  very  extensive  a  society  there  are  those  of  different  views, — 
guard  and  defend  that  ancient  and  rude,  but  to  the  pontifb 
and  the  church  very  useful,  system  of  faith  and  practice,  which 
prevailed  and  was  inculcated,  every  where  in  the  Bomish 
church,  before  the  times  of  Luther,  For  those  very  sagacious 
men,  whose  office  it  is  to  watch  for  the  safety  of  the  Romish 
see,  perceive  clearly,  that  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the 
emoluments,  prerogatives,  and  honours  of  the  clergy,  depend 
entirely  on  this  ancient  system  of  religion ;  and  that  if  this 
were  subverted,  or  changed,  the  church  must  unavoidably  sufler 
immense  injury,  and  gradually  crumble  to  the  dust.  But,  in 
the  Romish  church,  and  especially  since  the  reformation  by 
Luther,  there  are  not  a  few  wise  and  good  men,  who,  having 
learned  very  clearly,  from  the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  doctors,  the  deformities  and  faults  of  this  ancient 
and  vulgar  system  of  religion,  wish  to  see  it  corrected  and 
amended,  though  in  a  different  way ;  and  urge  the  extirpation 
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of  that  mischievous  darnel,  from  the  field  of  the  chmidb,  which 
liAA  anmnl  the  heretics  against  her.  And  hence  those  eternal 
ct)nt<>sts  and  collisions  \nth  the  Jesuits,  on  various  subjectB. 
All  thixsio  contestSs  hov^-ever,  may  be  reduced  to  the  six  follow- 
ing: iHMids. 

TlH>n'  is  doliato  (I.)  respecting  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
fir  fWHvr  of  a  Roman  pontiff.  The  Jesuits,  and  their  numerous 
(VioiuK  ot^ntond  that  a  pontiff  cannot  possibly  err ;  that  he  is 
tho  ft>unt4un  and  S(>urce  of  all  the  power  which  Jesus  Christ 
baM  in){>arttHl  to  the  church ;  that  all  bishops  and  religious 
f  tviohors  art^  indobtod  to  him  for  whatever  authority  and  juris- 
<iiof  i«>n  thov  nuiv  |>ossess ;  that  he  is  not  bound  by  any  enact- 
nu'niji  of  tho  ohurrh  and  its  councils ;  and  that  he  is  the 
m)voi\Mi;[n  lawgivor  of  the  church,  whose  decrees  no  one  can 
rt^Mt  without  incurriiu^  the  greatest  guilt.  But  others  hold, 
tliat  ho  nuiv  orr ;  that  ho  is  inferior  to  councils ;  that  he  is 
Uuiiui  to  oU\v  tho  church  and  its  laws,  as  enacted  by  councils; 
and  t)\at  if  ho  i^nu)«  ho  nuiy  be  deprived  of  his  rank  and  dignity 
bv  a  isniuoil :  fnuu  which  it  follows*  that  inferior  prelates  and 
ttMiohorn  nnvivo  tin*  authority  which  they  possess,  from  Je9M 
i  "kiHsi  liiu^solf,  and  not  frvMu  tho  Komish  prelate. 

§  i^*'^.  Thort*  is  dol>ato  (11.)  ros{>octing  the  extent  and  the 
f»iyt\Hhiti(\<f  i^f  Mc  riw/vA.  For  tho  Jesuits,  and  those  who 
follow  thoni,  o\tond  wide  tho  Inmnds  of  the  church;  and  con- 
toiul  tliat  inauv  among  thi^so  who  liave  no  ctmnexion  with  the 
l^uuish  worsliip ', — mn\  amonsr  tho  nations  that  are  wholly 
ivjnorant  ofCknst  and  tho  christian  religion,  may  be  saved,  and 
i\'ally  are  savoil :  thoy  also  hold,  that  sinners!  living  within 
tlu»  church,  are  novorthok^  its  real  monibers.  But  their 
ad  versanti  circumscribe  the  kingdom  of  Chriff  w  ithin  much  nar- 
n>wor  limits,  and  not  only  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  salvation,  those 
who  live  out  of  the  Romish  communion,  but  separate  from  the 
church  all  the  vicious  and  pruBigate,  though  they  live  in  it. 
The  Jt^uits  moreover,  not  to  mention  other  difiervnces  of  leas 
moment,  hold  that  the  church  never  can  pronounce  an  erroneous 

in!J'*'^**^L^,^'^u''''*?*^•^^P*'*^*^>  hemics.     Se*  Le  new,  BWiuO,  rm- 

m  the  vear  16M,  of  having  inamtained,  tvr,.  ^  //wfoo^,  xouL  xiv.  p.  SW." 

in  tlieir  pubhc  lostnictioiw  there,  the  Mad  1 
pruhftbilit^  uf  the  tuUvatioo  of  many 
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or  nnjiiBt  decision,  either  as  to  matters  of  fisust,  or  matters  of 
doctrine  and  right  (sive  de  facto^  sive  de  jure):  but  their 
opposers  believe,  that  the  church  is  not  secured  from  all  danger 
of  erring  in  deciding  on  matters  oiftict. 

§  34.  There  is  very  warm  debate  (III.)  respecting  the 
nature^  operation^  and  necessity  of  that  divine  grace^  without 
which,  as  all  agree,  no  one  attains  to  eternal  salvation ;  re- 
specting what  is  called  original  sin^  the  natural  patoer  of  man  to 
obey  the  divine  law^  and  the  nature  of  Godi*s  eternal  decrees  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  men.  For  the  Dominicans,  the 
Augustinians,  the  followers  of  JanseniuSy  and  likewise  many 
others,  deny  that  divine  grace  can  possibly  be  resisted ;  deny 
that  there  is  any  thing  sound  and  uncorrupted  in  man  ;  deny 
that  there  is  any  condition  annexed  to  the  eternal  decrees  of 
Ck>d  respecting  the  salvation  of  men  ;  deny  that  God  wills  the 
salvation  of  all  men ;  and  other  similar  doctrines.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jesuits,  and  with  them  many  others,  would 
have  it  believed  that  the  influence  and  extent  of  the  sin  which 
lies  concealed  in  man^s  nature  is  not  so  great ;  that  not  a  little 
power  to  do  good  is  left  in  man ;  that  so  much  divine  grace  is 
proffered  to  all  men  as  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  eternal 
salvation,  and  that  by  it  no  violence  is  offered  to  the  mind ; 
that  God  has,  from  eternity,  allotted  eternal  rewards  and 
punishments,  not  according  to  his  arbitrary  pleasure,  but 
according  to  the  conduct  and  merits  of  individuals  foreseen  by 
him. 

§  35.  There  is  debate  (IV.)  respecting  the  ybiious  points  of 
morality  and  rules  of  conduct ;  aU  of  which,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  particularly,  and  besides,  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  we  shall  only  state  the  commencement  of  the 
long  controversy '.     Those  who  take  sides  with  the  Jesuits, 


*  No  one  has  treated  of  all  the  points 
objected  against  in  the  Jesuits'  moral 
doctrines,  with  more  clearness,  neat- 
ness, and  dexterity,  and  no  one  has 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  with 
more  ingenuity,  than  the  eloquent  and 
well  known  Jesuit,  Gabriel  Daniel,  in 
his  Entretient  de  Cleandre  a  d^Eudoie ; 
which  is  published  in  his  collected 
Essays,  torn.  i.  p.  351,  &;c.  and  was 


composed  in  answer  to  that  great  man, 
and  powerful  adversary  of  the  moral 
doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,  Blaise  Pascal, 
whose  ZjeUres  PromneiaUi  inflicted  so 
great  a  wound  on  the  Jesuits.  Daniel 
treats  veiy  acutely  on  probabUitm,  p. 
361  ;  on  the  mdlhod  of  aireeting  the  in- 
tenlioHy  p.  556  ;  on  eq^itoeatumt  and 
mental  reterratiani,  allowed  of  by  the 
Jesuits,  p.  562  ;  on  iint  of  igniramo$ 
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jceecohie  ^sj  tjrjiL  miiASfr  diifv  3ru(««d  froot  loiPe  to  him.  The 
&nner  ^eert^  diac  m  Joe  cut  pr>}pis{«'  be  sud  to  aio,  miksB 
ht  raciafie»  jcme  known  kw  ..^*  t^ni^L  which  i»  present  to  Us 
suDiL  jmi  ^'ETvtrcrr  muiascoctl  by  him ;  and  therelbiey  thai 
m>  ook*  can  be  jmsclr  ^:h2ftrseti  wich  qimiiiKtT  and  abu  who  ia 
eisitiir  ipccaac  cc  dboe  aw.  ^jt  i^ubxid  as  so  its  im(MXt,  or  who 
dt3e»  noG  zbink  q£  ic  ac  ^  lime  he  tzansefeaaesw  From  these 
pr!Dcxple&  onuimareii  ^  ciiaecraud  docGnoes  of  pro6aiili$m* 
and  o£ fiiiuvp^kui  sr^  '\  wttorti  UTe  bruiieht  so  much  iD-fimie 
apQB  die  sdtoofe  oc  dise  Je^ofcs.  Tbe  adversaries  of  die  JesoitB 
dec«?5C  a&  diese  pRiicxpie&  :5Civcy:H  ;  aind  eoocend.  diat  neither 
iefiocaace.  nor  ociibc&  ixcr  tbrj:ecnzhie96w  will  aflbrd  any  pro- 
tiStrtiLHi  to  dsie  ismcer  as  diie  bar  %?£  God.  Thb  controTersy, 
respecdxis:  die  fondamectftl  priocipies  of  morakw  has  giTen  riae 
to  nanberiea?  disp ct*:5>  cv-aojrmc^c  ine  duties  we  owe  to  God, 
to  oar  tVnlow  xnen.  and  :*^  oui^'iTe> :  and  has  produced  two 
sects  oi  moralists,  wnicii  baTe  areadr  disturbed  and  distracted 
the  whole  fiomi^h  ciiarvh. 

§  06.  There  is  decare  ^  V.>  respectini:  the  'jdmiHiitratUm  of 
tha  iacr*ime%t4.  especially  thotse  of  p^tutnc^  and  the  ZahxTs 
^^ff^r.  The  Jesuits^  with  whom  verv  manv  a£:Tee«  mAmtAin^ 
that  the  sacraments  produce  their  sahztarv  effects  by  virtue  of 


9C  Sjftar  rviksci»  for  a  cuatranr  opauoa. 

^  ^F^iicm.'^kitxti  mmts  in  opposdoa 
so  chitf^^io^-al.  Acconiing  to  tlhe  JesuitBy 
»rv  tlhxe  in  whidi  a  maa,  at  the  time 
of  eommistxns  tbem,  has  not  God  and 
hs  law  b<e^*rv  hv  mizkd  ;  and  there- 
f^^cv,  vichimt  tKin^^wy  of  God,  muh 
fre9s«i  natural  or  n^Tealed  lav.  These 
sins  the  Jesoits  held  to  be  wniai :  that 
is,  such  as  do  not  draw  after  them  a 
toes  of  dirine  grace,  and  do  not  deserre 
eternal,  but  ooIt  temporal  poiiisfanwiiL 


,»md  fT^yefptlm^at.  p.  719,  jlc.  and  *ca>e 
ether  sabjeeta.  If  :fce  oaxue  of  die 
Jeania  can  be  defendeii  and  rendered 
piaoaibte,   is   cersainiv  b§   so   bv   ihs 


•  [Moral  fnr^ifiiimm  »  pn>periT  the 
doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  that  i>?  aotion 
is  amfnl,  when  there  ■»  the  siiji^tost 
frrjMbilkf  that  it  mar  be  iawfol^;  and 
cren  when  it  has  tfaie  approbation  of 
any  single,  respeeuble  teacher  ;  be- 
eanse  it  maj  be  supposed,  that  kf  aw 
reasons  for  his  ofHnions,  thoogh 
know  not  what  they  were,  and  can 
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the  mere  external  act,  (ea  opere  operato^)  as  the  schools  express 
it ;  and  hence,  that  no  great  preparation  is  necessary  to  the 
profitable  reception  of  them  ;  and  that  God  does  not  require 
purity  of  heart,  and  a  soul  filled  with  heavenly  love,  in  such  as 
would  derive  benefit  from  them :  and  they  infer  of  course,  that 
the  priests  should  at  once  absolve  such  as  confess  their  sins  to 
them,  and  then  admit  them  immediately  to  the  use  of  the 
sacraments.  Far  different  were  the  views  of  all  those  who  had 
at  heart  the  advancement  of  true  piety.  They  thought  that 
the  priests  should  long  and  carefully  try  those  that  applied 
for  absolution  and  admission  to  the  sacraments  before  they 
compHed  with  their  wishes ;  because  these  divine  institutions 
profit  none  but  persons  that  are  purified  and  filled  with  that 
divine  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  And  thus  originated  that 
noted  controversy,  in  the  Romish  church,  respecting  frequent 
eommunian;  which,  in  the  last  century,  Anthony  Amaud^ 
(Amaldus^)  author  of  the  celebrated  book  on  frequent  com- 
munion, \de  la  frequente  communian^^  and  the  Jansenists 
waged  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  which,  in  our  times,  has  been 
renewed,  by  the  French  Jesuit,  Pichon^  to  the  great  dissatis- 
&ction  of  the  French  bishops'.  For  the  Jesuits  are  very 
careful  to  urge,  upon  all  who  entrust  the  guidance  of  their 
minds  to  them,  the  frequent  use  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  as  a 
sure  and  safe  method  of  appeasing  God,  and  obtaining  from 
him  remission  of  their  sins.  But  for  this  conduct,  they  are 
strongly  censured,  not  only  by  the  Jansenists,  but  by  many 
other  grave  and  pious  men ;  who  inculcate,  that  the  sacred 
supper  profits  no  one,  unless  his  soul  is  united  to  Qod  by  faith, 
repentance,  and  love ;  and  thus  they  condemn  the  famous  Opfu 
operaium  [or  eflBcacy  of  the  mere  external  act  of  communion.] 

§  37.  There  is  debate  (VI.)  respecting  the  right  method  of 
educating  christians.  While  those  who  are  anxious  to  promote 
religion^  wish  to  have  people  imbued  with  a  correct  knowledge 
of  religion  from  their  very  childhood  ;  those  who  look  rather 
to  the  interests  of  the  churchy  recommend  a  holy  ignorance ; 
and  think,  a  person  knows  enough,  if  he  only  knows  that  he 
ought  to  obey  the  commands  of  the   church.     The  former 

'  See  the  Journal  Unitend,  torn,  xiiL  p.  148,  torn.  xv.  p.  383,  torn.  xvL  p.  34,  &c. 
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thinks  nothii^  is  more  profitable,  than  reading  the  inspired 
Ikh^Ich  ;  and  therefore  wish  to  see  them  translated  into  the 
lH)|HiIar  or  vulgar  language  :  the  latter  prohibit  the  reading  of 
Uio  kibk\  and  esteem  it  pernicious,  if  published  in  any  other 
than  a  k>amed  language,  unknown  by  the  people.  The  former 
(HUU(H)c!6t^  varkms  books,  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  devotion,  and  to 
dis«)H^l  omvrs  fnun  the  minds  of  men ;  they  express  and  explain 
|)h^  (HiMio  pra\t>rs  and  the  solemn  formulas  of  religion,  in  a 
lat^ia^^  undor^oi^  by  the  community ;  and  exhort  all,  to 
k>ani  (Kuu  tht>e$«^  Ux>ks«  how  to  be  wise,  and  to  worship  God 
ratuxnatlv  ain)  pn^n^rly :  but  the  latter  are  displeased  with  afl 
thi8  ;  f\ir  tht\v  aro  aj^irvhensive,  the  more  light  and  knowledge 
{HH^jU^^  lui^w  tho  k"^  obedience  and  submission  will  be  found  in 

Jf  S8.  0(  tht*  joviwliiuj  controversies,  those  which  we  have 
)4ai\Ht  uiulor  tht^  tiirxi  hedki  namely,  concerning  divine  grace, 
tht>  luitural  |Kn\vr  \\f  ukhi  to  do  good,  original  sin,  and  predes- 
tiiiatioiu  aotiuUv  l^rv^ko  iHit  in  this  [sixteenth]  century:  the 
otth'rs  wx^r^^  a^iattx)  nu>re  in  private,  and  did  not  break  forth 
in  pulUio,  till  tho  uoxt  ct^iury.  Xor  wiU  this  surprise  us,  if  we 
i\n\8idtT,  that  tho  oi^ntnnvrsios  moved  by  Luther^  respecting 
gniiv  and  fnx^wilK  wore  not  oxjJioitly  decided  in  the  Romish 
ohurv^h,  but  \n^iv  in  ;»  nvanivr  hushed  and  concealed.  Luther's 
divtriiK^  indoovU  woro  cvHuloirnKxl;  but  no  definite  and  fixed 

•  What  wv  hA\^  saia  vhi  iW  crtxftKT  imfAizva  lu»  disR^tkn  ;   vet  his  book 

cv>nm>vx  Tsk^  in  iK^  Kv>nu^  churvlu  b  txm-t  $iernc«AbIe,  for  acqujuiiting  us 

mav  U*  ilhsstnuxi  aiKl  <>Hii!miM<^  fn>ai  with    iKw    cvwtn>Tenae8    which    so 

nuuiWrk^  Ux>k««  (Htbltsh^xi  in  th^'  Ud4  ^^tlv  dbturb  and  afflict  the  Romiflh 

anatht^l>r*^s*«iir^tttrH>*.,?,sp^-i,aiTm  church.     The  book  was  condemned  by 

t>:mmv  ^"^  t*^  Noth^riaads.  bv  \he  the  Roman  poatiifC.  Benediet  XIV.: 

Jatts«^n»t!Sthe1X>a\uucai».theJe(»utSs  ^v«  ii  w^  repabli^ied,  not  kmg  ago, 

and  oih^-rs.     Ncariv  all  ihvw  that  at-  In  a  new  fv>nn.  one-fifth  krger,  inth 

tack  the  doctnw*  of  the  Jomits^  and  thb  title:  Dictkmmjmrt ^  Urrm  Jamac- 

tho  other  ]mnisan»  of  the  Roman  f^»-  awr^  v*  y«i  mh«w«I  U  Jamtemitme; 

tiff,  aiv  enumerated  br  the  c^^brated  in  fw  rx^hai^.  Antwerp,  1752,  «vo. 

French  J<^it,  IKxnuuc  Cotonia  :    «or  IndonUedlT,  the  book  b  rerv  osefii). 

It  »  ascertained  that  he  oxnpoeed  the  (or  acHoaintins  it»  with  the  intestine 

^'''^*  l*?**^*****^**  ^tho«t  naminc  the  dirinow  of  the  Romish  chorrh,  the 

fOac^  where,  m  the  year  ITto,  »Tt(x  rvli«iow^  teorts  of  the  Jenits,  and  the 

under  the  utle,  BtNtL^A^^  Jjuu^mi^  nurieroo*  Kx*s  published  on  the  coo- 

fmi^ti,sjm<A*f^ii^t.fm^.lfSf'rimcif%mM  trv^rvrskiit  1  hare  mentioned:   at  the 

£.*rTv»  Xi«Mr»Mr^  tw  Au^^^tsr  J^  J^»m^  gaune  time,  it  k»  full  oT  tali,  and  nnjost 


am-    i^  X^  i  rvi.,>N»,     His     asp.rskM»  of  manv  kttk»ed  aad  excel 
e\c«*aro  xeal  (k^  the  Rontan  }^«ntiff^     kat  men. 
Mid  for  the  opinioas  of  the  Jcsnita, 
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form  of  doctrine,  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  was  set  up  in  oppo* 
sition  to  them.  Aupustine's  sentiments  were  also  approved  ;  but 
what  the  difference  was  between  his  sentiments  and  those  of 
LuiAer^  was  never  stated  and  explained.  The  commencement 
of  this  sad  controversy  may  be  traced  to  Michasl  Baiua^  a 
doctor  in  the  university  of  Louvain,  no  less  eminent  for  his 
piety  than  for  his  learning  ^.  As  he,  like  the  Augustinians, 
could  not  endure  that  contentious  and  thorny  method  of  teach- 
ing which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  schools ;  and  as  he,  in 
following  Augustine^  who  was  his  favourite  author,  openly  con- 
demned the  common  sentiments  in  the  Romish  church  respect- 
ing man^s  natural  ability  to  do  good,  and  the  merit  of  good 
works ;  he  fell  under  great  odium  with  some  of  his  colleagues, 
and  with  the  Franciscans.  Whether  the  Jesuits  were  among 
his  first  accusers,  or  not,  is  uncertain :  but  it  is  certain,  that 
they  were  then  violently  opposed  to  those  doctrines  of  Atyui- 
tinsy  which  Baius  had  made  his  own.  Being  accused  at  Borne, 
Pius  v.,  in  the  year  1567,  in  a  special  letter,  condemned 
seventy-six  propositions,  extracted  from  his  books;  but  in 
a  very  insidious  manner,  and  without  mentioning  the  name  of 
Baius^  for  the  recollection  of  the  evils  which  resulted  from  a 
rash  condemnation  of  Luther^  was  a  dissuasive  from  all  violent 
proceedings.  By  the  instigation  of  Francis  Tolety  a  Jesuit, 
Gregory  XIII.  in  the  year  1680,  renewed  the  sentence  of  Pius 
V. ;  and  Baius  subscribed  to  that  sentence,  induced  either  by 
the  fear  of  a  greater  evil,  or  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  pontifical 
rescript,  as  well  as  of  the  propositions  condemned  in  it  *.     But 


*  [Michael  de  Bay  or  Baius,  D.  D., 
was  bom  at  Melin,  in  the  territory  of 
Aeth,  in  the  year  1513,  and  educated 
in  the  university  of  Louvain  ;  where 
he  was  elected,  in  1541,  principal  of  a 
eolleffe  ;  and  in  1544,  lecturer  in  phi- 
losophy. In  1550,  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  scriptures.  In  1563,  he  was  sent 
bv  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  he  acted  a  conspicuous 
part.  Soon  after,  charges  of  here^ 
were  brought  against  him  ;  which 
were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  not- 
withstanding his  patient  submission 
and  silence,  and  must  have  given  him 
much   inquietude.     Yet  he   retained 


his  office  through  life,  and  was  even 
promoted,  for  he  became  dean  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Louvain,  and  chancellor  of 
the  imiversity.  He  died  in  1589,  aged 
76.  Tolet,  a  Jesuit,  and  his  enemy, 
said  of  him  :  MichaeU  Baio  nihil  doc- 
tius,  nihil  humiUut,  His  works,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  free 
will,  &;c.  were  reprinted  at  Cologne, 
1694,  4to.  See  Bayle's  Diationnaire 
Hiit,  Crit,  art.  Baww.     Jr.] 

*  Here  should  be  consulted,  espe- 
cially, the  Baiana,  $m  Soripta,  aucB 
Controtenicu  apeotant  oeccuione  aen- 
t^mtic^rum  Bait  trofiot;  subjoined  to 
the  works  of  Baius,  as  a  second  part 
of  them,  in  the  edition  of  Col<^e, 
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others,  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Augustine^  would  not 
do  so.  For  to  the  present  time,  nmnerous  members  of  the 
Bomish  community,  in  particular  the  Jansenists,  strenuously 
maintain,  that  Baius  was  unjustly  treated ;  and  that  the 
decrees  of  both  Pius  and  Oregory  are  destitute  of  all  authority, 
and  were  never  received  by  the  church  *. 

§  39.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  doctrines  of  A\kgwi%n$ 
in  regard  to  grace,  were  as  much  esteemed  and  defended,  in 
the  low  countries,  and  especially  in  the  universities  of  Louvain 
and  Douay,  after  this  controversy  with  Baim^  as  before.  This 
appeared  at  once,  when  the  two  Jesuits,  Leonard  Less  and 
Hamely  at  Louvain,  were  found  teaching  differently  from  Augus- 
tine^ on  the  subject  of  predestination.  For  the  theologians  of 
Louvain  and  of  Douay,  forthwith,  publicly  disapproved  their 
sentiments ;  the  former  in  1587,  and  the  latter  in  1588.  And 
as  the  Belgian  bishops  were  about  to  follow  their  example,  and 
consulted  about  calling  councils  on  the  subject,  the  pontiff 
Sixtus  V.  interposed,  asserting  that  the  cognizance  of  religious 
controversies  belonged  exclusively  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christy 
residing  at  Rome.  Yet  this  crafty  and  sagacious  pontiff,  pru- 
dently declined  exercising  the  prerogative  which  he  claimed, 
lest  he  should  provoke  a  worse  controversy.  Hence  his  legate, 
in  the  year  1588,  terminated  the  disputes  at  Louvain,  by  allow- 
ing each  party  to  retain  its  own  opinions,  but  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting all  discussion  respecting  them,  either  in  public  or  in 
private.  And  the  Romish  church  would  have  been  more  tran- 
quil at  the  present  day,  if  the  succeeding  pontiff  Iiad  imitated 
this  prudence  of  Sixtus^  and  had  not  assumed  the  office  of 
judges  in  this  dubious  contest  ^ 


1696,  4to.  Add  also  Peter  Bayle, 
Didtonnatrey  torn.  L  p.  457*  Louis  £11. 
du  Pin,  Bihliothlque  d^t  Auteun  EccU^ 
ticutiqtia,  torn.  xvL  p.  144,  &c.  His- 
toire  de  la  Chmpagnie  de  JutUy  torn.  ill. 
p.  161,  &c. 

*  To  demonstrate  this,  is  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Distertation  gur  Us  Bullet  contre 
Baiut,  ou  Von  montre  qu^dlet  ne  tont 
pa$  refue»  par  rEglite,Vtrecht,  1737, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

^  See  the   Apologie  Hittinique  des 


deux  Censures  de  Louvain  et  de  Douay, 
par  Mr.  Gery,  1688,  8vo.  That  the 
celebrated  Paschasius  Quesnellius  (Pas- 
quier  Quesnel),  was  the  author  of  this 
book,  has  been  shown  by  the  author  of 
the  Catechitme  Historique  et  Dogmalique 
9ur  les  Contestations  de  VEglise,  torn.  L 
p.  104.  Jean  le  Clerc,  Memoiret  pour 
server  a  VHistoire  des  Controventes  dam 
fEglise  Romaine,  sur  la  Predestinatkm 
et  sur  la  Grace;  dans  la  Bibliothique 
UnittrseUe  at  Historiquey  torn.  xiv.  p. 
211,  &c. 
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§  40.  The  Bomish  commimity  had  scarcely  tasted  of  this 
iqxMe,  when  new  commotions  of  the  same  kind  broke  out,  far 
more  terrible  than  the  preceding.  Letois  Molina ',  a  Spanish 
Jesnity  who  taught  in  the  Portuguese  university  of  Evora,  in  a 
bode  which  he  published  in  1588,  on  the  union  of  grace  and 
free  will^  endeavoured  to  clear  up  in  a  new  manner,  the 
diffienlties  in  the  doctrines  concerning  grace,  predestination, 
and  free  wiU,  and  in  some  sort  to  reconcile  the  discrepant 
sentiments  of  Auffugtine^  Thomas  Aquinas^  the  Semi-Pelagians, 
and  others  ^  The  attempt  of  this  subtle  author,  gave  so  much 
offence  to  the  Dominicans,  who  followed  implicitly  the  teach- 


*  From  him,  the  name  of  Molinists, 
quite  to  our  times,  has  been  given  to 
in  soeh  as  seem  inclined  to  sentiments 
(q»poeed  to  those  of  Augustine,  respect- 
ing grace  and  firee  will  in  man.  Many, 
wmeweTy  unjustly  bear  this  name,  as 
they  differ  much  from  the  opinions  of 
Molina. 

*  The  true  title  of  this  celebrated 
book  isy  Uheri  Atintrii  Concor^Ua  cum 
GraUfCt  Dom$,  Dkina  PrcstcietUia,  Pro- 
tideiUiaf  Pradatwatianef  et  Reprobti- 
tiome;  cutetcre  Lud.  Molina.  It  was 
first  printed  at  Lisbon,  1588,  fol. 
Then,  wiUi  enlaivement,  Antwerp, 
1696,  4to.  and  at  Lyons,  Venice,  and 
elsewhere.  The  third  edition,  farther 
enlarged,  was  printed  at  Antwerp, 
1609,  4to. 

>  [The  first  congregation  at  Rome, 
for  examining  the  sentiments  in  Mo- 
lina's book,  in  their  third  session,  Jan. 
16,  1698,  thus  state  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  work  : — **  (L)  A  rea- 
son or  groimd  of  Crod's  pri^destination 
is  to  be  found  in  man's  right  use  of  his 
€ree  will.  (II.)  That  the  grace  which 
God  bestows  to  enable  men  to  perse- 
vere in  religion,  mav  become  the  oift 
of  perseverance,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  foreseen  as  consenting  and  co- 
operating with  the  divine  assistance 
offered  uem,  which  is  a  thin^  within 
their  power.  (III.)  There  is  a  me- 
diate presdence,  which  is  neither  the 
free  nor  the  natural  knowledge  of  God, 
and  by  which  he  knows  future  contin- 
gent events,  before  he  forms  his  de- 
cree." (Molina  divided  God's  know- 
ledge  into  natural,  free,  and  mMiatf, 
according  to  the  objects  of  it.     What 


he  himself  effects  or  brings  to  pass,  by 
his  own  immediate  power,  or  by  means 
of  second  causes,  he  knows  fuUnraUy^ 
or  has  natural  knowledge  of:  what 
depends  on  hu  oven  free  will,  or  what 
he  himself  shall  fredy  choose  or  pur- 
pose, he  has  a  free  knowledge  of :  but 
what  depends  on  the  voluntary  actions 
of  his  creatures,  that  is,  future  oontta- 
gencies,  he  does  not  know  in  either  of 
the  above  ways,  but  only  mediately,  by 
knowing  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  free  agents  will  be  placed,  what 
motives  will  be  present  to  their  minds, 
and  thus  foreseeing  and  knowing  how 
they  will  act.  This  is  Grod's  tcientia 
media,  on  which  he  founds  his  decrees 
of  election  and  reprobation.) — "  (IV.) 
Predestination  may  be  considered  as 
either  general,  (relating  to  whole 
classes  of  persons^  or  particular,  (re- 
lating to  individual  persons.)  In  ge- 
neral predestination,  there  is  no  reason 
or  ground  of  it,  beyond  the  mere  good 
pleasure  of  God  ;  or  none,  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  predestinated  :  but  in 
particular  predestination  (or  that  of 
individuals),  there  is  a  cause  or  groimd 
of  it,  in  the  foreseen  good  use  of  free 
will."  From  this  statement  of  the 
fundamental  errors  of  Molina,  it  would 
appear,  that  he  embraced  substantially 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Somi- 
Pelagians  and  of  the  remonstrants  at 
Dort.  His  $cientia  media  was  a  new 
name  for  a  thine  well  known  before. 
See  Fleury's  JUittoire  Ecelhiaitique, 
continue,  livr.  clxxxiii.  §  iv.  vol.  iii.  p. 
273,  ed.  Auffsb.  and  Schrocckh's  Kir- 
cKengetek,  teU  dcr  Reform,  vol.  iv.  p. 
296,  Ac.     TV.] 
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.    III. 


Imijw  c/f  M.  Tlumat,  that  ihej 

i\u^r  mttimu'M  wan  cxooedhigij 

wiUi   A  tUmi^pi  U)  recall  and  give  cm  unci  to 

itri'fM'M.     Am  fi  ifcfiieral  tempest  was  ei'Meutly  sttfaering,  the 

|iiiM(.llf,  f^tnrni  VIII.,  in  the  year  1594,  enjuiiaed  aflenee  on 

ImiIIi  IIio  (Miiit«*ii(liiif(  parties,  and  promised  that,  after  exjunin- 

iiiK  i*iir((Ailly  the)  whole  subject,  he  woold  judge  and  decide  the 

iMMilrnvni'pty. 

K  41.  The*  poiiiifl*,  doubtless,  expected  that  the  erfl  wooU 
)ii<lil  (ii  tlioH((  inilclor  n^modies ;  and  that  time  woold  cahn  the 
I\>i>liiig4  iif  th(«  c^xoiUhI  parties.  But  his  hopes  were  entirely 
ilinii|i|Milut(Ml.  Tho  rxiU4perated  Dominicans,  who  had  long 
iiiiliilHtMl  ^voll(  Imtnul  of  the  Jesuits,  did  not  cease  to  harass 
(hi*  King  of  S|Miiu,  Philip  IT.,  and  the  pontiff,  Clement  VIIL, 
until  \\\i\  liitttTi  NNtMiritnl  with  their  importunate  clamours,  as- 
mtihltlml  H  mivl  of  ^niunoil  at  Ilomc,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
(IU|tu(i^  llciuvt  \\\  tko  iH'ginning  of  the  year  1598,  com- 
lUi^uooil  tluuso  ooloUmtiHl  inumultations,  on  the  contests  between 
\\\K\  \^\i\\\m\^\\>i  M\\\  tho  Jt'suitA,  which  from  the  principal 
\\i\\\\'i  ikf  o\a*Hx»\^*i^\\  >>or\>  oalUnl  CoHpr^ations  an  theAids^  that 
is»,  i*/'yiutv  ^l\u\^[i\Hj:Htiom>8  do  Auxiliis,  i.e.  gratise).  The 
|a'\v^*ul\«u(  \^f  tUou\  wan  /.f'Wjt  Miulnisiu;^  [Madrucci]^  a  cardinal 
K\i'  \\\\^  \\Ky\\\\Ji\  w^wvu  iMul  lushop  of  Trent;  with  whom  there 
\M'i\>  Uh\  a'MKN.vHa^i,  ku*  ju\l^^  luunoly,  three  bishops,  and 
4H\\u  ih\HJ\»^Ua^  K»t\litRnvut  fmtoniities.  These  occupied  the 
viM^uuulv^v  v»f  ihU  vvaturv  in  h^'tinuv:  the  arguments  of  the 
|avtii*i»V       Iho    iK^uink^anai  ukvi^  strenuously   defended  the 


.i'wtf4us     {.*t\Uwt      IM/'Wha  .       LvMivaili« 
MSHK  t^''*      ^^  ^'^V'>  w  kbits  Li\uiui«  Jk» 

lKuiiiiiiv«u4ek  ;ilHo  (HiblitUlv-U  bile  >%ork.  \ti 
Ihoiu^wft  Jc  Louio«sv^;i  public  ciKvit^iiUk 


TtKMUAO  [Aquinas]*  against  the  Je- 


lv«.     Ktvitt  th«Me    btfWimoft.  a  man 

ui^v  |>tfr<kii()i»  Ufam  (be  Ckcs  tkat  oe- 
curtvo.     K^/r  ti«frv  ar«  arr^«d.  rwtir^ 

u.-«iiiiKmic««  oarnuiiiMu 

livuzK     It  i»  cb^K&cw  dCtU 

wJK'«iK*r  tiut   HUtmuh  euturt  fifcttnat^ 

m%w4  tho  Jt.tMuCtt^  <^r  ;iit*  DununamBi : 

liur   u^  it  luvrv  ciear«  whidt  *»£ 

UKM(  >%u<ct>p  ;uiU  -MiuvvcMttuiy 

tlKor  cauHv.    Tbun  i»  aJsu  a 
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(qiinion  of  their  TAamaSy  as  being  the  only  true  opinion.  The 
Jesuits,  although  they  refused  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
MoHna  as  their  own,  yet  felt  that  the  reputation  and  the 
honour  of  their  order  required,  that  Molina,  should  be  pro- 
nounced free  from  any  gross  error,  and  uncontaminated  with 
the  errors  of  Pelagius.  For  it  is  common,  with  all  the  monastic 
orders,  to  regard  any  disgrace  which  threatens  or  befalls  a 
member  of  the  fraternity,  as  bringing  a  stigma  upon  the  whole 
order ;  and  they  will,  therefore,  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  screen  him  from  it. 

§  42.  Of  the  multitude  of  vain  and  useless  ceremonies,  with 
which  the  Bomish  public  worship  was  full,  the  wisdom  of  the 
pontiffs  would  suffer  no  diminution ;  notwithstanding  the  best 
men  wished  to  see  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  church  restored. 
On  the  other  regulations  and  customs  of  the  people  and  the 
priests,  some  of  which  were  superstitious,  and  others  absurd, 
the  bishops  assembled  at  Trent,  it  appears,  wished  to  impose 
some  restrictions :  but  the  state  of  things,  or  rather,  I  might 
say,  either  the  policy  or  the  negligence  of  the  Bomish  court 
and  clergy,  opposed  their  designs.  Hence,  in  those  countries 
where  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  heretics,  as  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  such  a  mass  of  corrupt  superstitions  and 
customs,  and  of  silly  regulations,  obscure  the  few  and  feeble 
rays  of  christian  truth  yet  remaining,  that  those  who  pass  into 
them  from  the  more  improved  countries,  feel  as  if  they  had  got 
into  midnight  darkness  *.  Nor  are  the  other  coimtries,  which, 
from  the  proximity  of  the  heretics,  or  their  own  good  sense, 
are  somewhat  more  enlightened,  free  from  a  considerable  share 


history  of  these  congregations,  written 
with  ability  ;  HiHovre  des  CimffrMcUions 
de  AuxUitM,  par  tin  Docteur  de  la  Fa- 
culty de  Tkeolo<^  de  Parii ;  Louvain, 
1702,  8vo.  But  this,  being  written  by 
a  Jansenist,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Jesuits,  states  every  thing  just  as  the 
Dominicans  would  wish  to  have  it 
stated.  [Two  of  the  continuators  of 
Fleury's  EeeUsiattical  HisUny,  namely, 
John  Claude  Faber,  (a  father  of  the 
Oratory,)  and  R.  P.  Alexander,  (a 
barefooted  Carmelite,)  have  also  given 
a  tolerably  full  and  apparently  a  can- 
did account  of  the  proceedings  in  these 


congregations.     TV.] 

*Tlie  French  who  travel  in  Italy, 
often  laugh  heartily  at  the  monstrous 
superstition  of  the  Italians.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Italians  look  upon 
the  French  that  come  ftmong  them, 
as  destitute  of  all  religion.  This  may 
be  clearly  perceived,  among  others, 
from  John  Bapt.  Labat,  a  French 
Dominican's  Travels  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  who  neglects  no  opportunity  of 
satirizing  the  religion  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians  ;  nor  docs  he  conceal  the 
fact,  that  he  and  his  countrymen  were 
considered  by  them,  as  very  irreligious. 
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of  corruptions  and  follies.  If  to  these  things,  we  add  the  pious, 
or  rather  the  impious  frauds,  by  which  the  people  in  many 
places  are  deluded  with  impunity ;  the  exlireine  ignorance  of 
the  mass  of  people ;  the  devout  farces  that  are  acted ;  and  the 
insipidity  and  the  puerilities  of  their  public  discourses ;  we  must 
be  sensible  that  it  is  sheer  impudence,  to  affirm  that  the  Bomish 
religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  have  been  altogether  cor- 
rected and  reformed,  since  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trait. 


CHAPTER  11. 

HISTORY    OF    THE   GREEK    AND    ORIENTAL   CHURCH. 

I  I.  Division  of  the  Oriental  chorch. — §  2.  The  proper  Greek  chorch. — |  S,  4. 
Is  chiefly  under  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  divided  into  four  pro- 
vinces.— §  6.  The  patriarch.— §  6.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks.—!  7-  They 
were  in  vain  solicited  to  unite  with  the  protestants. — §  8.  Their  wretched 
state.— §  9.  The  independent  Greek  church  :  that  of  IUi8Bia.^§  10.  The 
Georgians  and  Mingrelians. — §  11.  The  Oriental  churches  not  connected 
either  with  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  church.  The  Jacohites. — §  12.  The  Copts 
and  Abyssinians. — §  13.  Doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Monophysites. — §  14. 
The  Armenians. — §  16.  .The  Nestorians  or  Chaldeans. — §  16.  Their  patri- 
archs.— §  17.  Remains  of  the  ancient  sects.  The  Sabians. — §  18.  The  Jasi- 
dians. — §  19.  The  Duruzi  or  Drusi.— §  20.  The  Greeks  who  have  revolted 
to  the  Romans. — §  21.  Vain  attempt  to  unite  the  Russian  church  to  the 
Roman. — §  22.  Romish  christians  among  the  Monophysites,  Nestorians,  and 
Armenians. — §  23.  The  Romish  missionaries  effect  little  among  them. — §  24. 
The  Maronites. 

§  1.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Oriental  churchy  is  dispersed 
over  Em^pe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  may  be  distributed  into 
three  parts :  (I.)  That  which  is  in  eommimion  with  the  Greek 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  refuses  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff:  (II.)  That  which  differs  in  opinions  and  in 
customs,  both  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  patriarchs ;  and 
has  its  own  peculiar  patriarchs  :  (III.)  That  which  is  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

§  2.  The  church,  which  is  in  communion  with  the  Gonstanti- 
nopolitan  patriarch,  is  properly  called  the  Gfwk  church ;  though 
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§  3.  The  Annk,  of  idndi  the  O 
k  the  heftd,  k  dnided.  le  it  mie  aiicipiilh,  into  Cmit  grBttI  pitH 
▼iDoes;  those  of  CMUtesfuMpfe,  AhnamdriA.  Amti^ek^  and 
Jermsalmt ;  over  each  of  mUch  is  a  pitdite  of  the  fiist  mik« 
called  a  pafrioTGi,  vhomaD  the  infeiiar  bishops,  as  v^  as  the 
monks,  honour  as  a  &ther.  Yet  the  chief  of  all  the  patriarchs^ 
and  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  whole  diordu  is  the  patriarcfa  of 
Constantinople;  br  whom  the  other  patriarchs*  at  the  pre- 
sent daj,  thoog^  stiD  dected,  are  designated,  or  nominated  for 
dection,  and  mppm^ei. ;  nor  dare  they  project  or  attempt  any 
thing  of  great  in^iortanoe,  without  his  sanction  and  pennissioo. 
Those  weD  disposed  men,  however,  though  bearing  the  ^Jendid 
title  of  patriarcJUj  are  not  aUe  to  attempt  any  thing  greats  as 
things  are  now  sitaated«  on  account  of  the  feeUe  state^  and  the 
slender  revenues  of  the  churches  they  govern. 

§  4.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  CJonstantinople 
extends  widely  over  European  and  Asiatic  Greece,  the  Grecian 
islands,  WaDachia,  Moldavia,  and  many  other  provinces  in  Asia 
and  Europe  now  subject  to  the  Turks.  The  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, at  present,  generally  resides  at  Cairo,  or  Misra ;  and 
governs  the  christian  church  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Lib^-a,  and  a 
part  of  Arabia '.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides,  for  the 
most  part,  at  Damascus;  and  governs  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  and   other  provinces'.     The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 


I  Of  the  p«triftrcluite  and  the  pa- 
tmrehfl  of  Alexandria,  the  Jesuit  Jo. 
Bapt.  Sollerios  treats,  directly,  in  his 
Commeniarimi  de  PatriarekU  AUxem- 
drinis ;  prefixed  to  the  fifth  vol.  of  the 
Acta  Sanetcr,  MemitJunii .-  and  Mich. 
Lequien,  Orietu  Ckridianuty  torn.  iL 
p.  329,  &.C.  Respecting  their  office, 
authority,  and  election,  see  Euseb. 
Renandot,  Dim.  <U  Patriatvka  AUjc' 
amdrimo ;  in  the  first  toL  of  his  Litur- 


giat  OrieniaUf,  p.  365.  The  Greek 
patriarch  [of  Alexandria],  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  has  no  bishops  sobieot  to 
him  ;  bat  only  ekorrpitoonu  AH  the 
bishops  are  subject  to  the  Vf  onophysite 
patriarch,  who  is  the  real  patriarch  of 
Alexandria. 

*  On  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  the 
Jesuits  hare  inserted  a  treatise,  in  the 
fourth  vol.  of  the  Acta  Sandor,  Mitmt 
Juiii :  which,  howsrsr,  is  coosideraUy 
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styles  himself  patriarch  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  the  region 
beyond  Jordan,  Gana  in  Gkdilee,  and  Mount  Sion '.  But  these 
three  patriarchs  have  very  slender  and  poor  dominions.  For 
the  Monophysites  have  long  occupied  the  sees  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch ;  and  have  left  very  few  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  in  the  countries  where  they  have  dominion.  And 
Jerusalem  is  the  resort  of  christians  of  every  sect  and  doctrine, 
who  have  their  respective  prelates  and  priests ;  so  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Greek  patriarch  there,  is  confined  within 
moderate  limits. 

§  5.  The  right  of  electing  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
belongs  at  this  day  to  the  twelve  bishops  nearest  to  that  city ; 
the  right  of  approving  the  election,  and  of  imparting  to  the 
prelate  authority  to  use  his  powers,  belongs  to  the  Turkish 
emperor  *.  But  the  corrupted  morals  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
avarice  of  the  ministers,  who,  under  the  emperor,  manage  public 
affiurs,  if  they  do  not  entirely  subvert,  greatly  impair  the 
effects  of  these  regulations.  For  the  lust  of  pre-eminence 
leads  many  of  the  bishops  to  endeavour  to  obtain,  by  bribery, 
that  patriarchal  dignity,  which  they  could  never  attain  by  the 

defective.     On  the  territory  of  this  pa-  triarchs,  archbiiihops,  and  bishops  tii 

triarch,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  partibus  infidelium,   are  such   as  are 

him,  see  Mich.  Lequien,  Oriens  Chris-  created  for  places,  that  are  at  present 

tvmugf  torn.  ii.  p.  670,  &c.,  and  Blasius  under  the  power  of  unbelievers.  SchL] 

Tertius,  Stria   Sacra   <m    Dacrittione  '  See  Blasius  Tertius,  Stria  SaerOj 

Ili9t<mcO'G€ografica    d^le    due    Chiete  lib.  ii.  p.  166.     There  is  also  a  tract 

Patriareali,  Antiochia  et  Gerusaletitme ;  of  Daniel   Papebroch,  de  Patriarehu 

Rome,  1695.  fol.  There  are  three  pre-  Hierogolymitanis,  in  the  third  vol.  of 

lates  in  Syria,  who  claim  the  title  and  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Mewtis  Mali,     Add 

the  rank   of  patriarchs    of   Antioch.  Mich.  Lequien,  Oriens  Christiamuy  torn. 

The  first  is  of  the  Greeks,  or  Melchites  iii.   p.  102,   &c.     [It  is  well  known, 

(for  thus  those  Syrian  christians  are  from  other  accounts,  that  these  patri- 

called,  who  follow  the  institutions  and  arehs  contend  with  each  other,  about 

the  religion  of  the  Greeks) :  the  second  the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions, 

is  of  the   Syrian   Monophysites  :  tho  Hence  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 

third  is  of  the  Maronites.   For  this  last  historical   contradiction,  that  the  pa- 

also  claims  to  be  the  true  and  legiti-  triarch  of  Jerusalem  should    include 

mate  patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  S^Tia  in  his  title,  while  that  province 

Roman    pontiff   addresses  him    with  stands  under  the  authority  of  the  pa- 

this  title.     And  yet  the  Roman  pontiff  triai*ch    of    Antioch.     Schl.     This   is 

creates  a  sort  of  patriarch  of  Antioch,  a  sufiicicnt  answer  to  Dr.  Maclain*8 

at  Rome  ;  so  that  the  sec  of  Antioch  criticism  on  this  passage  of  Moeheim. 

has,  at   this  day,  four  prelates,  one  TV.] 

Greek,  two  S}Tian,  and  one  Latin  or  *  See  Jac.  Eisner's  BesckreHmng  der 

Roman   in  partibuty   as  the  term  at  Oriechiechen   Chritten  in  der    Twekey, 

Rome  is.     [This  phrase  is  elliptical  :  c.  iii.  §  vi.  p.  54,  &c.     Lequien,  Orimi 

■  entire,  it  is,  in  partibus  infidelium.  Pa-  Chrittiamu,  torn.  i.  p.  145,  &c. 


X  n. 


ritiTUi'ii  W^ 


a,feMP^  of  tbm'  tK&graL      ^5ttk  nut  iinrnN|iiiTi,iIv.    »mmi 
^ievased  kuk- As.  hv  ieprmHl  nf  it  .  niul  liv  Hii> 


/■•■■I 

r»  4  fill  ■ 


manxr-  oftfterfict  «n»  sesw  ins  eiHn(wtitnrN  m  flu-  m^^fiii 
mik  of  h^  preeensb     Tff  'Stme^  of  lato  iin^  •4aiii  f^i  Jh-  •>••••»,• 
mri^  tfi^  betcer* .  au.  me VEtarcfas  .*in^  n<(muii(nt^'j)  -«r&  l*vfii|r 
man  g»jffii'ph  ton.  nEmszr.  ^mce  thi*  nmniuTH  'if  ^^.h^-  ruiliM 
iB«»  cminalh'  aanniiftc  &  inlder  Umo.     Mi»rtr«ry«rr.  thi^  yn 

IDL  timiusii  liiffirxpsBi  ^oorauire,  nunk  in  -wif ^-r^r it i.m      |.',„ 
lie  niR   onK  wr*""'"*''  AHuicib«  anil  hv  thf»ni  rv-^iil^iti  •!  Mfi<l 
becidsi-  occlrnaniini  Ain  and  t*ontn)V(*r^ii^««^  Vf«it.  Iiv  iM-rmi 
BOL  (if  iitt*  empcor.  iie  holds  ctmrtH*  an<i  tri*'<(  rivil 
E»iKiw€s-  k-  TTiaTTiarad  partly  by  the  aiiih'>rify  f*f  Hn 
mc  }ttErLh'  by  U^  pRn>^tive  of  «L«Xf*liiilini;  \)\o  /• 
friHL  xhe   fsomnizmioa :    which  w  a  |MininhinMit     >''•< 
naofsd  In-  tbe  Greeks.     He  »  sup|Mirt4y|,  prinr'ljpnii  / 
iTuniQcitf  iznpoBied  on  the  churrhi'<>(  Huhjoci  Ut  \t\y  <  •• 
viodi  are  sometimes  greater,  and  Hinnfiitni'M  Irx^      ' 
like  rarrinfi;  s^tate  of  things,  and  tho  nof^fwity  for  • » •  • 

§  6.  The  Greeks  acknowKnl^c,  nn  Um-  tm-i-  */f  ■>  ■  • 
d>e  holy  Scriptures,   ti>gi'thi'r  with   thr   y./   '•  . 
(BCQCoenical  councils.  Yet  it  in  a  riTfivofl  {ir»<.«  .^ 
br  Ions  iisage.  that  no  privaU;  ikthimi  nmy  i'*'     - 
and  interpret  those  sourceH  of  knowl"!/'    *•• 

theyall  regardas  divineand  iinnlt/DiM'    ^ ' 

and  his  assistants  sanction.    T)ir  v.,;^'.,'.       / 
professed  by  the  modern  (fn?«-kK  \^  */,*    ■  " 

Cifnfeuion  of  the  Catholic  and  Aput^hji*  h»  .#'/''' 
was  first  conipoHod  by  /V^r  Myr^^*  *'     -       .    ''    ' 


*  William  Cuncr,  a  Jfiwit,  ic/t  i<.fi/ 
rince,  compoHca  IliM^/rlft  /''4/ri/'/'^« 
rHM  CbwCaii/ijMipo'i^n'/rwm,    wr.,'  •■  .f       v-« 
printed  in  the  Afi^i  i^tp/ior    M***'*      »*-  - 

Awjufi,    torn.  L  p.   I-    2^7       ^    •  '       ' 

LtKjuien  aluo,  in  tli<;  wiK/U!  fr»i^  *■' ** 

vf  Lift  OrUnf  (!kruiLl/ffM»^  t#«fc»*     *  */  .--  ' 

fully  of  the  j*iri»r«^Ji**^  i*-'*    •■•    #«  '  •    # 

triarchr*  of  <Jon*>t*fitjii'/j/.»     ^^f.'-  ■•     '*  *  '  f 

iiL  p.  7H6,    At".,  U  />•*   *"/'  ■•     ^ 


the  Latin  iifctnair«'J«*  •/  '/!«-•■*«*  ■■*■.)'»'         ^  * 
(In  the  Tmrv»-^irtaAM  '^   K-*^-   '•  ''^  ' 

VOL.  III. 
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council  hdd  at  Kiow ;  and  afterwards  translated  from  Buaaiaa 
into  Greek,  and  then  publicly  approved  and  adopted,  by  Par- 
theniuSy  the  patriarch  of  Gonstantinople,  and  by  all  the  patri- 
archs, in  the  year  1643 :  and  lastly,  Pandgiota^  an  opulent  man, 
and  interpreter  to  the  emperor  of  Turkey,  caus^  it  to  be 
printed,  at  his  own  expense,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  long 
recommendation  by  Nectarius^  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and 
gratuitously  distributed  among  the  Greeks'.  From  this  book  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  Greeks  differ  as  much  from  the  adherents  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  tenets  they  now  and  then  reject  and 
condemn,  as  from  other  christians  ;  so  that  those  are  greatly 
deceived,  who  think  there  are  only  slight  impediments  to  a  union 
of  the  Greeks,  with  either  the  Bomish  or  other  christians  ^ 

§  7.  This  the  Catholics  have  often  found  to  be  iSact ;  and 
the  Lutherans  also  foimd  it  so,  in  this  century,  when  thej 
invited  the  Greeks  to  a  reUgious  union  with  them.  First, 
Philip  Melandhon  sent  a  copy  of  the  Augsburg  confcssioii, 
in  a  Greek  translation  by  Paul  Dohcius^  accompanied  wiUi  i 
letter,  to  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch ;  hoping  that  the 
naked  and  simple  truth  would  find  access  to  his  heart.  Bot 
he  did  not  even  obtain  an  answer '.     After  this,  the  divines  of 

*  Lawrence  Normann  caused    this  this  confession  is  indebted  for  much  ^ 

confession,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  its  credit,  and  who  was  a  man  of  enoi- 

transUition,  to  be  printed  at  Leipsic,  nence,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  tb^ 

16U5,  8vo.     In  the  preface,  Nectarius  Grec^ks,  Cantimir  treats  lar^^ely,  in  1^ 

is  represented  as  its  author.     But  this  ll'ufoirc  <U  V Empire  Ottomann,  torn,  i*** 


is  refut(Ml    by   Nectarius   himself,  in  p.  149,  &c. 

his  epistle  subjoined  to  the  preface.         ^  A  full  and  accurate  catalogue 

Equally  false  is  the  statement,  both  the  writi>rs,  from  whom  may  be 

on  the  title  page  and  in  the  preface,  a    knowledge    )M)th  of  the  state 

that  the  book  was  now  printed  for  the  tluj  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church*  •»* 


first  time.     For  it  Imd  Ikhju  previously  given  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bi/Jk 

printed  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1062,  (»nr<vi,  vol.  x.  p.  441,  &c.     [To   - 

at  the  expense  of  I*aiu&giota.     A  Ger-  list  may  now  Ik?  added  Abp.  Plat«^^*J 

man  translation  of  it  was  published  by  Orihuhtjt    Dixiriur,    or    Summary         • 

Jo.  Leonh.  Frisch,  Francf.  and  Lips.,  Christian  Divinitv;  in  The  presents 

1727.  4to.     Jo.  Cnirist.  Kiieher  tn>atH  of  the  (Jreik  Church,  by  Rob.  Pinf 

directly  and  learnedly  of  this  Confes-  ton,  New  York,  1815,  12mo.  p.  29, 

sion,  in  his  Bihllotheta  Throlinfur  Sytn-  7 V.J 

bol.  p.    45,  AlC,  and  also  siKUiks,  i»*ith  *  Se«'  L(h>  A I  latins,  </<•  P^^fhta  . 

his  usual  accuracy,  of  the  other  Con-  stntt'iitHe  K^clrfUv  OrU'nt.  <i  (Arciriml.  J*^ 

fessions  of  the  Greeks,  ibid.  p.  53.     A  iii.  c.  viii.  §  ii.  p.  1()05,  Ace.     [The  J"** 

new  edition  of  the  Orthwi^ur  CoMjhvioHy  triareh  of  Constantinople,  Joe(*ph,  9^ 

with  its  history  prefixird,  was  imbliHluMi  a  dc^acon  of  his  ehun*h,  named  DeiD^ 

by  Chas.  (lottl.  Hoffman,  priuuiry  pro-  trius,  to  Witt4>ml>erg,  to  procure  etf*' 

fesnor  of  thetilogy  at  Wittemberg,  lin«-  reet    information   res|M$cting    the   l^ 

law,  1751.  8 vo.  Of  Panagiota,  to  whom  formation   of   which    he    hlid   hetrd 
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Tobingeii,  betwe^i  the  years  1576  and  1581,  laboured  to  make 
imfMreflsioiis  on  the  Greek  patriarch,  Jeremiah  XL,  both  by 
letters,  and  by  sending  him  a  second  copy  of  the  Augsburg 
oonfearion,  together  with  Jt^e.  Heerbrand's  Compendium  of 
theology,  translated  firom  Latin  into  Greek  by  Martin  Crusius, 
This  attonpt  drew  firom  Jeremiah  some  letters,  written  indeed 
in  a  kind  and  firiendly  style,  yet  of  such  a  tenor  as  clearly 
indicated,  that  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  abandon  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  their  ancestors,  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing, 
and  could  not  be  efiected  by  human  efforts  in  Uie  present  state 
of  that  people*. 

§  8.  Ever  since  the  greatest  part  of  the  Greeks  fell  under 
the  hard  bondage  of  the  Turks,  nearly  all  learning,  human  and 
divine,  has  become  extinct  among  them.  They  are  destitute  of 
schools,  and  of  all  the  means  by  which  their  minds  might  be  im- 
proved and  enlightened  with  scientific  and  religious  knowledge. 
That  moderate  degree  of  learning  which  some  of  their  teachers 
possess,  is  either  brought  home  with  them  from  Sicily  and 
Italy,  to  which  they  frequently  resort,  and  where  some  love  of 
fearning  stiU  exists,  or  it  is  drawn  fi*om  the  writings  of  the 


reports.  Demetrias,  after  a  half  year's 
residence  at  Wittemberg,  returned  to 
Coofltaatmople  in  the  year  1659  ;  and 
by  him  it  was  MeUncthon  sent  the 
eonfession  and  letter  to  the  patriarch. 
The  letter  may  be  seen  in  Hottinger's 
Hidoria  Ecde$,  [Pars  y.  sen]  Saeul, 
ztL  sec  ii.  p.  61.,  and  in  Martin  Cra- 
muBf  Tttrco-Grcema,  p.  667.  See  also 
Salig's  0€$eh.  der  Augtb.  Cimfea.  vol.  i. 
p.  721*723.    Sdd.} 

*  All  the  acts  and  papers  relating  to 
this  celebrated  correspondence,  were 
published  in  one  vol.  foi.,  Wittemb. 
1584.  See  Christ  Hatth.  Pfaff's  Traa. 
de  Aaii  a  Soriptis  PMim  EccUtiof 
Wittemberg,  p.  60,  &c.  Jo.  Alb.  Fa- 
bridas,  J^toth.  Oroeea,  vol.  x.  p.  617, 
&C.,  and  others.  Emm.  a  ScheLstrate, 
Acta  EecUi.  OHentalit  contra  Lulheri 
Hcerain;  Rome,  1739,  fol.  Jo.  Lamy, 
also,  has  much  to  say  on  this  subject, 
while  treating  of  the  Grreek  patriarch, 
Jeremiah  II.  in  his  DeUcicB  ErudUo- 
mm,  tom.  viii.  p.  176,  &c.  [This  cor- 
reqxmdenoe  with  the  patriarch  was 
ranch  fjRcilitated  by  Stephen  Gerlach, 
chaplain     to    the  imperial     German 


ambassador  at  Constantinople,  David 
Ungnad.  Its  commencement,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  1676,  but  two  years 
earlier.  Indeed,  some  private  letters 
were  sent,  as  early  as  the  year  1673  : 
for  in  that  year  Chrusius  wrote  to  Je- 
remiah,  bv  Gerlach,  who  also  carried  a 
letter  of  mtroduction  to  the  patriarch, 
dated  April,  1673.  The  public,  or 
official  correspondence,  was  commenced 
by  Jac.  Andreas,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  in  a  letter  to  the 
patriarch,  dated  Sept.  16th,  1674. — The 
patriarch  expressly  declared  Mb  agree- 
ment with  many  articles  in  the  Augsburg 
confession ;  but  ho  also  declared  his  dis- 
sent from  many  others:  for  example, 
in  regard  to  the  procession  of  the  lioly 
Ghost  from  the  Son,  justification,  the 
worship  of  images,  the  number  of  tho 
sacraments,  &c.,  and  he  broke  off  tho 
correspondence,  when  the  divines  of 
Tubingen  began  to  adduce  scriptural 
proofs,  respecting  the  disputed  aitielet. 
See  Schlegel's  note  here ;  and  Sdum- 
ckh's  Kfrchengaekickte  teU  dw  B$^ 
vol.  V.  p.  386,  &c«    TV.] 
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ancients,  and  firom  the  Summa  Theologiw  of  St.  Thomas 
[Aquinas]^  which  they  have  in  a  Greek  translation  \  Hence, 
not  only  the  people,  but  also  those  called  their  watchmen,  for 
the  most  part,  lead  licentious  and  irreUgious  Uves ;  and,  what 
is  much  to  be  deplored,  they  increase  their  wretchedness  by 
their  own  contentions  and  quarrels.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their 
reUgion  consists  in  ceremonies,  which  are,  in  general,  useless 
and  irrational.  Yet  in  guarding  and  maintaining  these,  they 
are  far  more  zealous  than  in  defending  the  doctrines  which 
they  profess.  Their  condition  however  would  be  still  more 
wretched,  if  individuals  of  their  nation,  who  are  employed  in 
the  emperor's  court,  either  as  interpreters,  or  as  physicians,  did 
not  check  their  contentions,  and  still  the  impending  storms,  by 
their  wealth  and  their  influence. 

§  9.  The  BussianSy  the  Georgians  or  Iberians^  and  the  Col- 
chians  or  Mingrelians^  all  embrace  the  doctrines  and  rites  of 
the  Greeks,  yet  are  independent,  or  not  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  Russians^  indeed, 
formerly  received  their  chief  prelate  at  the  hand  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  patriarch.      But  towards  the  close   of   this 


1  Such  is  the  opinion  of  all  European 
christians,  both  catholics  and  others, 
respecting  the  knowledge  and  learning 
of  the  modem  Greeks  :  and  they  sup- 
port their  opinion,  by  the  evidence  of 
numerous  facts  and  testimonies.  But 
a  number  of  the  Greeks,  most  strenu- 
ously, repel  the  charge  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  brought  against  their 
nation;  and  maintain,  that  all  branches 
of  literature  and  learning  are  equally 
flourishing  in  modem,  as  they  were 
in  ancient  Greece.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  these  vindicators  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  is  Demetrius  Cantimir, 
in  his  Histoire  de  VEmpire  Ottotnann, 
tom.  ii.  p.  38,  &c.  To  prove  that  it  is 
a  gross  mistake  to  represent  modem 
Greece  as  the  seat  of  barbarism,  he 
gives  a  catalogue  of  learned  Greeks  in 
the  preceding  century  ;  and  states  that 
an  academy  nad  been  founded  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  a  Greek  named  Mono- 
lax,  in  which  persons  very  learned  in 
the  ancient  Greek,  teach  with  success 
and  applause  all  branches  of  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  the  other  arts  and 


sciences.  These  things  are  undoubt- 
edly true  :  but  they  only  show,  that  in 
this  vfiTy  widely-extended  nation,  and 
which  embraces  many  ancient,  noble, 
and  opulent  families,  there  is  not  an 
entire  destitution  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific men.  This  fact  was  never  called 
in  question :  but  it  does  not  prove,  that 
the  nation  at  large  is  rich  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  in  secular  and  religious  learn- 
ing. For  a  people  generally  barbar- 
ous, may  still  contain  a  small  number 
of  learned  men.  Moreover,  this  aca- 
demy at  Constantinople  is  unquestion- 
ably a  recent  institution  ;  and  there- 
fore, it  confirms,  rather  than  confutes, 
the  opinion  of  the  other  christians  res- 
pecting the  learning  of  the  Greeks. 
[What  is  said  above,  of  the  want  of 
schools  among  the  Greeks,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  understood  of  colleges 
and  higher  schools,  and  not  of  the 
inferior  and  monastic  schools.  For^ 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  schools  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, is  clearly  to  be  seen  &om  Cnutna'' 
Tunso-Grofda.    SM.} 
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century,  when  the  Oonstantinopolitan  patriarch,  Jermidh  II., 
made  a  journey  to  Muscovy,  in  order  there  to  rake  money, 
with  which  he  might  drive  Metrophanes^  his  rival,  from  the  see 
of  Constantmople ;  the  Muscovite  monks,  hy  direction  un- 
doubtedly  of  the  grand  duke  Theodore,  son  of  John  BoMides, 
beset  him  with  mtreaties  and  menaces,  to  place  over  the  whole 
Buflsian  nation  a  patriarch  who  should  be  independent,  or 
avroicf ^oXov,  as  the  Greeks  express  it.    Jeremiah  was  obliged 
to  consent ;  and  in  a  council  assembled  at  Moscow,  in  the  year 
1589,  he  proclaimed  Job,  the  archbishop  of  Rostow,  first 
patriarch  of  the  Russians ;  yet  under  these  conditions,  lliat  m 
future,  every  new  patriarch  should  apply  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  for  his  consent  and  sufirage,  and  at  stated 
periods  should  pay  to  him  five  hundred  Russian  ducats.    The 
transactions  of  the  council  of  Moscow  were  afterwards,  in  the 
year  1593,  confirmed  in  a  council  at  Constantinople,  called  by 
this  same  Jeremiah,  with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  emperor ". 
But  a  little  past  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  Dvmysius 
being  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  all  the  four  Oriental  patri- 
archs again  conceded  to  the  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  that  the 
patriarch  of  Moscow  should  be  exonerated  from  the  tribute 
and  from  2q)plying  for  the  confirmation  of  his  election  and  con- 
secration '. 

§  10.  The  Georgians  and  Mingrdiang,  or,  as  they  were 
anciently  called,  the  Iberians  and  Colchiam,  are  so  faUen,  since 
the  Muhammedans  obtained  dominion  over  those  countries, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  numbered  among  the  christian  nations. 
This  is  more  true,  however,  of  the  Colehians,  who  inhabit  the 
woods  and  the  mountains,  almost  in  the  manner  of  wild  Ix^astiL 
than  it  is  of  the  Iberians,  among  wh<Mn  there  are  mme  slidit 
remains  of  civilization  and  piety.  These  natims  have  a  iia- 
triarch,  irfiom  they  style  a  Caiholie,  and  ako  bifthoj*  and 
priests ;  but  they  are  extremely  ignorant,  vicious,  s^mlifl  and 
worse  ahnoet  than  the  common  peopfe;   and  as  the>'  know  not 


*  Sm  Antbooy  PoMerin's  M<mma;  BUilwA,  Twriaamt  u  4SX- j#y 

Dour  the  begimmig.    Midi.  Lequen's  •  Leanieii.  Ori*.  V^'«\?~ 

the  NtrimtiTeo/tliiitiJDMsSiaLw  5iiSwl«i     '^^^ 

the  ptttnufdi  JeRsUb  11.  hnMl^  jlUM^^  pi.   i.   tee.    u  di.  xriij. 
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themsehnes  what  is  to  be  beBered,  thej  neier  tfamk  of  in- 
stiucting  othefs^  Hence  it  is  ntfaer  to  be  conjeetured,  than 
pofiitipehr  knowiu  that  the  Coldiiaiis  and  IberianSy  at  the  pre- 
aent  daT^  do  not  embrace  either  the  sentnnents  of  the  Mono- 
|)liTSites  (»'  of  the  Nestorians.  but  hold  the  same  doctrines  with 
the  Greeks.  Wliat  littk  rdigion  remaina  amon^  them,  etm- 
sists  whoUv  in  their  feast  dava.  and  their  ceremonies;  and 
eren  these  are  destitute  of  all  graTitj  and  deoonmi ;  so  that  it 
is  hard  to  say«  whether  their  priests  appear  most  solemn  when 
eating  and  drinkii^  and  sleepii^,  or  wbea  administering  Imp' 
tism  and  the  LonTs  siqiperV 

§  11.  The  christians  of  the  East,  who  have  renoonoed  the 
conmiunion  of  the  Greeks^  and  who  difier  finom  them  both  in 
doctrine  and  in  rites,  are  of  two  kinds.  The  <Mie  ocmtend,  that 
in  our  most  holy  Saviour  there  is  but  one  nature :  the  other 
conceive  that  there  are  two  persons  in  him.  The  fonner  are 
called  JfomcpAytitef^  and  abo  JaeokUm^  from  Jaeobm$  BcaradoBWM^ 
who  resuscitated  and  regulated  this  sect,  in  the  sixth  oentuiy, 
when  it  was  neariv  extinct  *.  The  bitt^*  are  called  Nedariam^ 
because  they  agree  in  sentiment  with  Nntariui;  and  abo 
CkaUeanSy  from  the  country  in  which  they  principaDy  reside. 
The  MoHopkysites  are  again  dirided  into  those  of  Asidk,  and 
those  of  A/riat.  The  head  of  the  AsicUie  Monopkysites  is  the 
patriarch  of  AntioelL»  who  resides  generaUy  in  the  monasteiy 


*  See  Clemens  GaUnus,  Comcillaiio 
Eod<»cf  Armemiojt  cmm  RiMmamOy  torn. 
L  p.  156,  &c.  Jo.  Cluurdin,  Vofii^<n 
Pene  <t  autre*  Liemx  de  rOrieut,  torn. 
L  p.  67»  &C.,  where  is  Jos.  Maria 
Zampi's  RJatiom  de  la  dJckide  €i  Mim- 
grdli(.  Add  Archangel  Lambert *8i2^a- 
tiofi  de  la  Colckidf  om  MimgnHie ;  which 
is  in  the  liecmnl  da  Vvyaga  a«  Nord, 
torn.  vii.  p.  160.  Lequien,  Oriem  Ckru- 
tiamu$,  torn.  L  p.  13^  1339,  &c  Yet 
consult  also  Rich.  Simon's  HuliAre 
Critique  de$  Dogmea  et  Ceremoniei  de» 
Ckretient  Orientauxy  cap.  v — vL  p.  71  ^ 
&C.,  who  endeavours  [and  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, Tr.],  to  wipe  off  some  of 
the  infamy  cast  upon  the  Creorgians 
and  Mingrelians.  The  Cotkoliei  of 
Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are  at  this  day 
aitTOKi^aXotyOT  independent ;  yet  they 
pay  tribute  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.    [Their  priests  read  the 


whole  baptismal  service  through,  and 
then  apply  the  water,  withoat  re- 
peating the  words  requisite.  They 
consecrate  the  eucharist  in  wood^i 
chaHees ;  care  not  if  crumbs  fiUl  oo 
the  ground  ;  put  the  host  into  leather 
bags,  and  tie  them  to  their  girdles; 
send  it  bv  lavmen  to  the  sick  ;  and  do 
not  accompany  it  with  wax  oandlesy 
processions,  &.c.  Such  are  the  mie- 
commt  complained  of  by  the  popish 
writers,     Jr.] 

*  We  commonly  use  the  name  Ja- 
cobites, in  a  broad  sense,  as  including 
all  the  MonophysitcSy  except  the  Ar- 
menians :  but  it  properly  bekmss  only 
to  those  Asiatic  Monophysites,  of  whom 
Jacobus  Baradceus  was  the  head  and 
father.  See  Rich.  Simon's  Hidoirt 
det  Chretiens  Onenfaiur,  ci^.  ix.  p.  118, 
whose  narrative,  however,  needs  nokany 
conections. 
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I  of  St.  Ananias,  now  called  tiie  Zapharanensiac  monaet«ry,  not 
&r  from  the  city  Marde ;    but  aonietimea  at  Amida,  Marda, 

I  (which  is  properly  his  episcopal  seat,)  Aleppo,  or  other  cities 
in  SjTia'.  Ab  he  cannot  alone  govern  conveniently  tho  very 
extensive  coiniDunity,  he  liaa  an  aasociate  in  the  government, 
to  whose  care  are  eatmstGd  the  eaf^m  churches  situated 
beyond  tlie  Tigris.  This  assistant  is  caUed  the  mapknan,  or 
primate,  of  the  East ;  and  ho  formerly  reBi<led  at  Tagrit,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia,  but  now  resides  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Matthew,  near  the  city  Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia'.  At 
this  day  all  patriarchs  of  the  Monophysites  assume  the  name 
of  Ifinatius. 

§  12.  The  ^yWcaa  ^OTiopAyM((»  are  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  resides  at  C^ro ;  and  are  divisible  into  the 
Copta  and  the  Ah^iginlans.  The  Copts  are  those  christians 
who  inhabit  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Being 
oppressed  by  the  ]>ower  and  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Turks, 
they  have  to  contend  with  extreme  poverty,  and  have  not  the 
means  of  supporting  their  patriarch  and  bishops:  yet  those 

I  obtain  a  measure  of  support  from  such  Copts  as  are  taken  into 
the  families  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Muhanunedans,  on 
account  of  their  skill  in  domestic  affairs,  and  other  usefid  arts, 
of  wluch  the  Turks  are  ignorant'.  The  Abymniam,  though 
fax  superior  to  the  Copts  in  numbers,  power,  and  worldly 
orcumstances,  since  their  emperor  is  himself  a  christian,  yet 
leverence  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  their  spiritual  father ; 
and  do  not  create  their  o\vn  chief  bishop,  but  always  allow  a 


■  See  Jo*.  Sim.  Aweuuu's  Vmertatio 
J*  JfoMifAanlM,  g  viii,  &o.,  in  hia 
Biblltli.  OnMtd.  Clancmlim-  ValiM«a. 
NHTOD'a  Euoplia  /'Wi  Catiolka  u 
Bfnnti*  Monammti;  yt.  i.  p.  40,  &e. 
IjbamaCt   Orion  C^ndiantu,  tom.  iL 

|p.fM3,&e. 

I      '  AsaemuTs  IHa.  lU  Monophuiilit, 

Lf  TiiLftc. 

■  Eueliiua   Renaudot  pubLehed  at 
'  I,  1713.  iu  4(0.  hta  tbi^  Icarued 

midrimiruml'atnaTeharwit 
He  alan  publiahcd  M- 
I   QnJmolKxHa    htijiu    I'atntrdia, 
ritli  nulva ;    bi  bin  Litar^  'Menti^. 


tom.  i.  p.  4C7.  The  state  and  ml«nuil 
eondiUoii  of  the  AleKaii(b4iie  or  Coptic 
church,  are  doAcribcd  bf  Jo.  Mich. 
Taiulob,  in  bis  Hidoiri  dr  PEjlita 
d'Aliiaiulrif,  que  tumi  apptUont  eeUt 
df  JaeMltt-OopUi,  Pans,  1GG7,  Bio. 
Add  his  Rdation  iriin  Vofaijf  en  Bijyflt, 
p.  303,  Ilc,  where  h»  trmu  uipreadjr 
of  the  muuks  anil  mUDAateriea  of  tM 
Capla.  NftTtautMimoirrtdrtMMuM 
de  la  CampagtHt  dt  Jimt  dam  h  Lrrant, 
tom.ikp.  9,&«.,  tom.  <r.p.l23.  Bened. 
IiUJIot^  DiiinfUoft  dt  VE^yfiUt  Um. 
iL  p.  84,  &e. 


I 


Lm  tii&  Great.     Yet.  to 

EmifAeL.  «itk  wiMan  ihef  {vofes  to  ksve 


of 
of  faBuning 

an  wyhiif  and 
of  the  two  mtnres;  and  repRseiit  tfe  nature  of 

at  tke  same  time  wwpgaaif 
dsmili^.  And  tins  i^^mnrm  dhows  i».  tliat  k  is  no 
opimoo  of  some  ^nerr  karned  men.  that  the  JfomtpkfmtfSt 
dUer  from  the  Greeis  and  Latins^  move  in  wordf  than  m 
snfastance'.  The  modem  JacolMte&  both  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa,  are  in  general  so  ignorant  and  iBitefate.  that  they 
defend  their  distinznishing  doctrine,  rather  bj  bUnd  pose- 
and  the  amhoritT  of  their  fttfaers.  than  bv  rational 


§  14.  The  JnN^Niaiu.  thoogfa  tbeThoId  tothesame(^>inion 
with  the  other  Monophysitesw  respectii^  [the  nature  (rf*]  our 


*  See  Job  Lodc^s  Comu^ntt.  im  Hi^ 
tKurynm  j£tk'v/pieamy  p.  4ol,  461,  -166. 
JCTome  Lobo's  Vcja^e  <rAbimimie,  torn. 
iL  p.  36.  y<mneamM  Mhrnoim  deg  M»- 
mm§  damt  U  htrawA,  tofn.  ir.  p.  377> 
Midi.  Leqnien's  Oriemt  Chnttiammg^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  641,  Slc, 

1  See  Smi.  Aasemaii,  Biblktk.  Orimi. 
CUmaUino-  Vaticama,  torn.  iL  p.  25,  26, 
29,  34,  117,  133,  135,  277,  297,  &c 
See  the  acute  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  hill  iiect,  by  AbnlphantjitB,  ibid.  torn. 
iL  p.  288,  &C.  The  system  of  religion 
embraced  bv  the  AbTssinians,  may  be 
best  teamed,  in  all  its  parts,  from  the 
Th^Utgui  Ajthu/pica  of  Gregory  the 
Ethiopian,  published  by  Jo.  AJb.    Fa- 


bricins,  in  his  Iau  Efam'9ef^  tati  ofhi 
p.  716,  vfaa«  aim  the  other 
the   Abi 


>  M.  V.  la  Ocne,  mdmn  dm  Ckr»- 
titimitmr  deg  Imdetj  p.  23.  Awmram, 
ioc  cit.  torn.  iL  p.  291,  297-  Rich. 
Simon,  HUioitr  da  Otrkiem  OrieHkHUf 
p.  119.  Jo.  Joach.  Schroder,  Thetem- 
rwi  lAmgmcB  Anmeukntf  p.  276. 

*  The  Liturgies  of  the  Copts,  the 
Syrian  Jacobites,  and  the  Abyasuiians, 
hare  been  published,  with  learned 
notes,  by  Eiisebius  Renandot,  in  the 
first  and  second  rolumes  of  hss  LUmr^ 
gia  OriemiaUf. 
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HIBTOBY    OF    THE    USEEK    CBtTaCR. 


SIS 


Saviour,  yet  differ  from  them  as  to  many  practices,  opioionsy] 
and  ritea :  and  hence,  there  is  no  communion  between  them 
and  those  who  are  appropriately  called  Jacobites'.  The  whole 
Armenian  church  is  governed  by  three  patriarelis.  Of  these, 
the  chief  one,  who  governs  the  whole  of  the  greater  Armenia 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  lias  forty-twu  archbishops 
under  him,  resides  in  a  monastery  at  Echmiazin.  He  might, 
if  he  were  disposed,  hve  splendidly  and  luxuriously,  on  the  very 
ample  revenues  he  receives ':  but  he  is  frugal  in  his  table,  and 
plain  in  his  dress ;  nor  is  he  distinguished  from  the  monks 
L|uuong  whom  he  resides,  except  by  his  power.  He  is  usually 
"  >cted  by  the  suflrages  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Echmiazin ; 
1  is  approved  by  the  king  of  Persia.  The  second  patriarch 
or  catholic  of  the  Annenians,  resides  at  Sisi,  a  city  of  CiHciai 
and  governs  the  churches  in  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  I 
Syria.  He  has  twelve  archbishops  under  him.  This  patriarch  \ 
of  Sbi,  at  present,  acknowledges  himself  inferior  to  the  pa- 
triarch at  Echmiazin.  The  third  and  least  of  their  patiiarcbs, 
who  has  only  eight  or  nine  bishops  under  him,  resides  on  the 

IUand  of  A^htamar,  in  the  middle  of  the  great  lake  Varas- 
puracan ;  and  is  accounted,  by  the  other  Armenians,  an  enemy 
i«f  the  church.  Besides  these,  who  are  properly  and  truly 
iCalled  patriarchs,  there  are  others  among  the  Armenians,  who 
arc  patriarclis  in  name  only,   rather  than  in  reality  and  ia 


juain 
L|uuon 
Bjdecte 
Pvid  if 


The  chief  writer  concerning  llio 
ArtDuDiuu,  t»  weU  in  regard  to  tlipir 
nli^nn,  u  other  mstten,  is  Cletnona 
Oiltnlw,  Ui  Itkliao  Tbeatine  monk  ; 
WbuM  G)iti!ilial«>  Eodrna  AmmUa 
publiihed  at  Rome, 

.. ula.  ful.    The  other 

ViTO  menlioued  by  Jo.  Alb. 
I,  in  hu  Lut  Evan^li  loti  orbi 
.  p.  SM,  ftc.  To  Ilia  lint  didM 
MMcUUy  be  added,  LiM|uien,  Oriem 
CMtiMW,  torn.  L  p.  1363,  &c.  The 
necDt  if itfoin  dW  CkriMianmK  iTAr- 
by  M.  V.  Ik  Croxe,  sabjoined  to 
^fiutotn  Jm  aW^uaUBH  tTAbitiinif, 
1739,  8»o.  doea  not  mrreBpond 
lie  magnitude  md  importaDce 
(wbieet.  A  Tar  better  ■ccount 
have  been  given  by  tliia  gcntlo- 


■■Kfli 

■•annild 


■Dch    aubjeets,  it  he 


labouriDg  under  tbo  inflmiitiea  of  age. 
Respecting  tho  singular  cnatoma  and 
rites  of  the  ArniEnians,  nee  GemeUi 
Caneri,  Fojpn^  <At  Tour  d»  Monde, 
lom.ii.p.  14S,&e. 

*  A  notice  of  all  the  charehea  sub- 
ject to  the  chief  patriareh  of  the  Ar- 
meniaoB,  aa  eommuaicaled  by  Uscan, 
an  Armenian  biahi^,  is  subjoined,  by 
Rich.  Simon,  to  hia  Hidoite  CrUigiu 
da  Chritiau  OriailtHLi,  p.  817.  [in 
the  Eo^-liah  ttanalatioo,  by  A.  Lovell, 
Loud.  1606.  p.  Ifl4,  &c.]  But  we  havo 
notieed  many  defect*  in  it.  Respect- 
ing Uie  seat,  and  the  mode  of  life, 
of  the  patriarch  of  Echmiazin,  sea 
Paul  Lucas,  VoyMr  un  Laatit,  loo),  ii. 
p.  247,a]id  Gcmelli Carrvri,  Vogagida 
T«tr  dH  MvKdt,  torn.  ii.  p.  10,  &e.  Sea 
nbio  the  other  tiavoUors  * 


t   Yxxa     and  Persia. 


314  aaflK  iy»— OAiiai  xn.  [sser.  iii. 

fli  CVwBtimti- 

intfae 

ii  filrd  a  jMlriarci. 

k  Minted  wHh  the 

fli  Kuminiec 

dmrehes 

And  these 

thqrhafe 

tihe  power 


'ointment; 
,h«fe 
a  licks  to  di>'. 

§  13.  TW  AflttmwL  vte«ed»  cded  CUUmrnt,  reside 

These 


ddcczins  and  on^QHS  pecnSw  to  them- 
8eK«»:  tm  ther  are  ehaJi  dbtittgaLihLd  froni  aB  other  sects, 


bT  maintuoiafir,  that  3r«^terw  «^  a^Bsdv*  cuwlHinned  in  the 
eoBDcsl  of  Ephesss ;  and  fcy  hoAfinc*  withhiB,  that  there  were 
DM  colrtwo  naninaswljtt  ako  twopenoiB^iaoiirSaTioiir.    In 

•  a 

andem  umes^  this  v^  ne^rded  as  a  capitd  error;  at  this 
daj.  it  is  coQsidened.  by  the  most  lespectalie  men.  eren  among 
the  Boman  cathotks.  as  an  error  in  words,  rather  than  in 
thoQgfat.  For  these  ChaldeaDs  affirm  indeed  that  Christ  con- 
sists of  two  pfr»§u^  as  v^  as  two  natures :  but  they  add,  that 
these  two  persons  and  natures  are  so  dosehr  united,  as  to  con- 
stitme  ome  ojpect^  or.  as  they  express  it«  one  ianopa ;  which  is 
the  same  with  the  Greek  rpo^wrov  [jwrwa] '.  From  ^H^iich 
it  appears  clearly,  that  by  aspt<i^  thev  mean  the  same  as  we  do 
hj  per»n  ;  and  that  what  we  cafl  iki^av.  they  call  permm. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  this  sect,  that  of  aD  the  christians  resident 
in  the  Elast,  they  have  preserved  thensdves  the  most  finee  finom 

•  See  the  Nomwmu  Mimoina  da     commends,  lor  fidefitr,  aeonmcy,  and 
^"    '        '   '    Ccwpo^  deJetmdoM     reae*refa.    See  his  Mktcin  dm  Ckri^- 


U  Leramiy  torn.   liL   where  is  giren,  tiam'mmtd'Ed»wpie^^Z4&yh.e. 

{^.  1—218,)  a  long  uuTatrre  respect-         '  It  is  thus  that  the  ibbl-^ , 

mg  both   the  religioas  and  the  dvil  which  adorn  the  sepokhivs  of  the  Nea- 

allatn  of  the  Armenians  ;  and  which  tasian  patriarchs  in  the  citr  of  Mosol, 

]m  Cn»e  (than  whom  no  man  within  cxprcas  their  sentimentB.  *See 


our  knowledge  has  bestowed  more  at-     muk*%  BiUiaUu  OnemtaL  Kafiflowiy  torn, 
tention  on  these  subjects),  rery  highly     iL  pt.  ii  p.  cmzlriiL    See  abo,  Ibid. 
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CH.  II.]  UISTOHT    OF    THE    CSHF.EX    CHIIHCH. 

the  Bumberiess  superBtJtions,  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches'. 

§  16.  Formerly,  all  the  Nestorians  were  subject  to  one  [«- 
tnarch  or  catholic ;  who  resided,  first  at  B^dat,  and  then  at 
Mosul.  But  in  this  [sixteenth]  century,  they  became  divided 
into  two  parties.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
in  the  year  1552,  two  patriarchs  were  elected  by  opposite 
factions,  Simeon  Barmatita,  and  John  Sulaka  or  Stud.  The 
latter  of  these,  in  order  to  obtain  firm  support  against  his  an- 
tagonist, repaired  to  Rome,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
pontiff'.  To  the  party  of  this  patriarch,  who  stood  connected 
with  the  Romish  church,  was  added,  in  the  year  1555,  Simeon 
Denka,  archbishop  of  Gelu  :  and  when  he  aftei-wards  succeeded 
to  the  patriarchate,  he  removed  its  seat  to  Omiia,  in  the 
mounttuoous  parts  of  Persia ;  where  his  successors,  all  of  whom 
affiume  the  name  of  Simeon,  have  continued  to  reside  till  the 
iUt  time.  In  the  last  [or  seventeenth]  century,  they 
ined  Btill  in  communion  with  the  Romish  bishop ;  but  in 
llus  [eighteenth]  century,  they  seem  to  have  renounced  that 
communion '.  The  greater  patriarchs  of  the  Nestorians,  who 
Btood  opposed  to  this  lessor  patriarch,  have  all,  since  the 
j'ear  155!),  borne  the  name  of  EVuia.,  and  had  their  residence 
at  Mosul'.  Their  dominion  spreads  widely  in  Asia;  and 
embraces  the  Nestorians  in  Arabia,  and  also  those  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  who  arc  called  ChrUftiane  of  St.  TkoBtas'. 


^prescE 
HpRmaii 


lS.p.a4,ete.    Peter  StroEza,  rf«  Dw;- 
m  UtaUaomm;  finl  pablUhed, 
mte,  1817.  »"«■ 

*  Have  ahoold  cspeculljf  be  con- 
1  the  V017  lorncd  uid  copioDi 
-  itioo  of  Amonuui,  rlt  Si/rii  il^n- 

;  *hUb  fills  the  obole  of  tbo 

'y'ttiieami.  It  hm  from  (his,  cbiotly, 
"^t  Mieli.  I.equien  toak  wluil  he  wyi 
h  hia  (JrwM  CWriiluiiw,  torn.  U.  p.  1 078, 

*  llv  pUnted  liimitcir  at  CBrvnit,  in 
'  lOttmiB,  And  fityttMl   blmsclf  pa- 

I   cf  the    Ewt.     His  Hirei-Hur, 

inljimi,kttciidi!id  the  couneU  ufTivut. 

ccwOT   WM   AbmthulLi  ; 


and  aflcr  him  was  Simeon  Denha,  who 
was  obliged  to  quit  Caraniit. —  Von 
Ei:] 

I  See  Joe.  Sim.  Aaeciiuui's  BiUialk. 
OriaU.  Vatieana,  torn.  i.  p.  638,  and 
tun.  iL  p.  436. 

*  A  catalogue  of  the  Nceiorian  pa- 
triarehB  u  pnn  by  J«,  Sim.  AurEman, 
BiUiatAau  OriaU.  Vatiaimi,  torn.  iii. 
pt.  i.  p.  611,  &c.,  which  be  correet»d, 
in  torn.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  cml.  Add  Leqaieali 
IMau  Chri^iaiuu,  torn.  iL  p.  1U7B,  fto. 

'  or  thcau,  MaL  Vayn.  la  CtoM 
treata  expmaly,  in  h>«  HiiCoin  dti 
ChnMiaiiwiu  Aft  Itula  i  with  which 
obould  be  compaivd,  Joseph  Sim.  Aa- 
wnuui,  Inc.  dt.  tout.  iii.  pL  u.  cap.  ix. 


BOOK  IV. CEKTOEV   Wt. 

§  17.  Bestdea  these  sects  of  christiaas,  m  which  was  aome- 
tliing,  or  at  least  some  appearance,  of  the  rehgion  taoght  by 
Chrfet,  there  were  other  far  worse  sects,  scattered  over  a  large 
part  of  Asia;  which  were  undoohtedly  descended  from  the 
Ebionitcs,  the  Manichaans,  the  Valentiniana,  the  Basilidians, 
and  other  parties,  that,  in  the  early  ages,  set  up  churches 
within  the  church ;  but  which,  through  the  common  hatred 
against  them  of  both  Mubamniedans  and  Christians,  had  sunk 
into  Buch  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  snpcrstition,  as  to  lose 
neariy  altogether  the  reputation  and  the  rights  of  eliristiana. 
Tht  Saltans,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Orientals,  or  the  Mendai 
Ijahi,  i.  c.  DUcipk*  of  John,  aa  they  call  themselves,  or  the 
Cknttiaitg  of  St.  John,  as  they  are  called  by  Europeans,  tbou^ 
they  perhaps  have  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christ,  seem 
to  be  a  Jewish  sect,  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Hemerobaptista,  mentioned  by  the  early  christian  wiiters.  At 
least,  tliat  John,  whom  they  call  the  founder  of  their  sect,  waa 
altogether  imlike  John  the  Baptist,  and  bore  a  far  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  John,  whom  the  ancients  represent  as  the 
father  of  the  Jewish  Uemerobaptuts'.  They  Uve  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  especially  at  Bassora ;  and  regard  religion  as  consisting 
principally  in  frequent,  solemn  ablutions  of  the  body,  which  their 
priests  aininister  with  cert^n  ceremonies  *. 


*  Sec  wliat  I  have  uritlen  on  tliia 
subject,  in  my  CotnmcDtarieB,  dr  IMna 
ChrMianorvtH  anU  Oiii1ant\nHm  Mag- 
nuM,  p.  A  &C. 

•  S««  (be  trefttiw  of  IgoBtiuaa  Jesu, 
a  CkTmelile,  vho  rcnded  long  among 

I  Mondievw,  entitled,  Natratio 
,^  JZilHum  rt  Emnm  C*iT*(ian- 
WR  J<Aa»nii :  owi  wijtn-f/itT  Dit- 
jl  ptr  maJuui  Dialogi,  in  two  eoH- 
^.^Ittnaaiv,  EmrafjnKUmSaiioiiiM; 
Aorae,  lOAS.  Bvo,  Enaelb.  KKmprur's 
Amrnilata  EnotUai,  Fucic.  ii.  BeUt. 
xi.  p.  4S6,  file.  Georgo  Sale's  Intro- 
duttim  lo  Iti  EnffliA  Verrion  of  (in 
Koran,  p.  Ifi.  Jua.  Sim.  ABsemau'fl 
BiUiolk.  Orimtal.  torn.  in.  pt.  ii.  p.  609. 
Thnrenot's  Voyaga,  torn,  iv.  p.  684, 
&o.  Bartbol.  Herbclol'a  fifffiocUfW! 
()rin«ait,  p.  726-  Tlieopb.  Siefefr. 
Bkyar  composed  ■  paiticnlar  treatise 
riinivmin^  the  Mmdiciina,  iilleil  witb 
iimuli  uxccllont  matter  ;  which,  wlien 


he  WHS  about  to  commit  to  me  for  nnb- 
licstioa,  he  waa  suddenly  cut  off  bj 
death.  It  was  Bayer's  ofiinioD  (as  ap- 
pears ^m  the  Tliaaunu  Epiilolifmi 
Crotinma,  lorn.  L  p.  21),  thai  Ihoj 
■    -  -  ■        y,.f 

proved  by  La  Croio.  See  his  3 
rw  Epatol.  lorn.  iii.  p.  31,  63.  Bat 
there  is  nothing  in  their  opinions  or 
customs  that  saTours  of  Mtmiehteina. 
Hence  other  learned  men  [u>  whose 
opinion  the  celebrated  Fourmoiit,  a 
few  years  ago,  acceded  ;  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Mimo'ira  dt  PAnid. 
ilri  Imrriettoia  nt  da  BtUa  LrtlTri, 
tom.  xviii.  p.  23,  4c.),  suppose  them 
dcaeetided  from  tile  anciunt  woiahip- 
pere  of  a  plurality  of  Gods,  and  espe- 
ciolly  of  the  Btan,  whom  the  Arabs 
call  Sa/iH,  or  Sabi,  and  Subiin.  But, 
except  the  name  which  the  Maham- 
medans  are  Hunt  to  give  tliem,  there 


.  I..] 


msTOKT    OF    THE    nRTCKK    CHrSCH. 


SIT 


bat 


§  IS.  The  Jasidians,  Jasidipam,   or  Jetdceant,  of  whom  I 
many  uncertiun  accounts  iu-e  extant,  are  a  vagrant  bnuich  or  I 
tribe  of  the  fierce  and  uneultivaU'd  nation  of  the  Kurds,  who  j 
inhabit  the  proiince  of  Persia  called  Kurdtslan.     They  roam  1 
among  tho  Gordian  mountains,  and  tlie  desert  parts  of  the  j 
country;  and  are  divided  into  the  i^uc^  and  the  iMtVeJezdieans.  | 
The  former  are  the  priests  and  tlie  rulers  of  the  sect,  and 
always  dress   in   black  -,  the   latter  are  the  conunon  people, 
whose  dress  is  white.     Tliey  have  a  singular  religion,  and  one 
not  yet  sufficiently  explored  :  yet  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  christian  principles,  with  numerous  fictions  originat- 
ing  from   other  sources.     They  are  especially  distinguished 
from  other  classes  of  corrupted  christians,  by  their  sentiments 
.eonceming  tlie  evil  spirit ;  whom  they  call  Karubin,  or  Cheru-fiiny 

it  is,  one  of  the  greater  ministers  of  God ;  and  if  they  do 
it  actually  worship  him,  they  at  least  treat  him  with  respect, 
□either  offering  him  any  insult  or  contumely  themselves,  nor  ' 
suffering  others  to  do  it.     In  this  matter,  they  go  so  far,  that 
no  tortures  will  induce  them  to  express  detestation  of  the  evil  j 
qtirit ;  and  if  they  hear  any  other  person  curse  him,  they  wiU  I 
him,  if  thcv  can'. 


't  nothing  st  sll  to  Bupport  this  0|)in- 
in.  The  Hendicons  thomaelTeB  any, 
k«t  the}'  are  Jews  ;  uid  profem  to 
'  Te  been  removed  from  Palentine  to 
>  place*  which  they  now  inhabit. 
■■      ■      which 


FToyai 


\B  others,  wha 


written  by  John,  the  foundt^r  of 
others.  Ab  theeo 
wrae  introduced,  a  few  yean 


'xpected,  that  ( 
,  I  bntler  knowledge 
thie  panple  will  be  obtained.     [See 
ine  fimt  «aluni«  of  these   liialiluleB, 
p.  SO,  note  (7).     Tr.] 

•  S«s    Tho.    Hyde'.  UiMorut  Ttdig 

Vtltnm  Pmar.  in  the  Append,  p.  649. 

Voya^  n  T«r<]iHr  ft  m  Perm, 

p.l21.1i)m.  ii.  p.  W9,  &c.    To 

p«aplp,JDnracfB  for  diwo very  were 

'     with  great  peril,  in  the  aeven- 

centnry,  by  the  eeleliiated  and 

_.         Jnuit,  Michael   Nau,  (Laur. 

'Arvioux,  Mhaaira  na  Vni/ni/n,  torn. 


.         ,  >7  \ 

another  Jesuit,    MonieritiB  (MfnoirM    I 
df  MUrioiu  da  JoHili,  torn,  m,  p.  20\\,   j 
but  how  thene  traTellers  were  roceired,    I 
and  what  they  accomplished,  dom  not    ] 
appesr.    Jac.  Rhenferd  eoneidervd  the    I 
JezdosDH  as  the  olTspring  of  the  ao- 
cient    SethianH :    (see    Gisb.    Cuper'a 
Epii)Clc«,  publi»hcd  by  Bayer,  p.  130)  }   I 
but,  in  my  opinion,  an  graundlcsaly  la 
thone  who  judge  them  to  be  Mani- 
chieans  ;  a  wppoaition  which  is  sufB- 
dently  refuted,  by  their  opinion  con- 
cerning the  evil  sjiirit.     The  name  of 
this  Boct,  Isaac  de  Bcausobre,  among 
others,  dcrivpB  from  the  name  JcstiB, 
See  his  Hiiloire  du  Manitifitmf,  turn. 
iL  fi.  G13.     I  should  conjecture,  tliat 
it  IS  derived  rather  from   the  word 
Jatid  or  Jadaa,  which  in  Prraian  in^ 
niHes  the  good  Ood;  to  whom  isopponed    I 
Airinaii,  or  the  eril  ddtv  ;  (nee  Hw-    | 
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§  19.  The  JHmsii,  Durti,  Drvzi,  [DrMet,'\  for  their  name 
is  written  variously,  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  inhabiting 
a  largo  part  of  the  rugged  mountains  of  Libaaus.  They  re- 
present themselves,  (how  justly,  ia  uncertaui,)  to  be  descended 
from  those  Franks,  who  waged  war  in  the  eleventh  century 
with  the  Muhammedans.  As  they  cautiously  conceal  their 
religious  creed,  it  is  very  dubious  what  their  faith  and  worahip 
are.  Yet  there  are  vestiges  of  Christianity  sufficiently  manifest 
in  their  customs  and  opinions.  Learned  men  have  suspected 
that  the  Druzt,  as  well  as  the  Kurds  that  Inhabit  Persia, 
formerly  held,  and  perhaps  still  hold,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Manichieans'. — The  Chamti  or  Holares  inhabit  a  cert^n  district 


tniD  God.    Yet  tbey  nwy  have  derived 

their  BppcllatiDa  from  tho  celebrated 
ci^  Jezil ;  of  which  Ottertreata,  Fdji- 
agt  en  TurouM  tt  m  Perte,  torn.  i. 
p.283,  &c.  (W.  Jowett,  b  his  OtTiitiaH 
Avnrefci  in  i^i«,  &c.,  ed.  Boston, 
1830,  p.  G6,  &c.,  gin»  ub  fh>m  Niebuhr, 
the  fuliowing  aceoutit  of  this  pcopli?, 
whom  be  met  with,  inJiabitiag  t.  whole 
village,  near  Moaul :  "The;  arc  called 
YesidieoB,  and  alHO  Daoaran  :  but  as 
the  Turks  do  not  nUow  the  free  ener- 
cise  of  anj  religion  in  their  coimtrj, 
exi^ppt  to  those  wlio  poasesB  sacred 
books,  (as  the  MohatnmedBJis,  Chris- 
tians, and  JcwB,)  the  Yesidietia  are 
obliged  to  keep  the  prinei^es  of  their 
religion  extremelj'  secret.  Thoy,  there- 
fore, pass  tbcmselvea  off  for  Moliam- 
mediuis,  Cbriatian!!,  or  Jowa  ;  follow- 
ing tlie  party  of  whatever  person  mabea 
enquiry  into  their  rclipon.  They  apeak 

-  "^    -  -=-n  of  the  Koran,  of  the 

md  the 
jf  being 

YesidicoB,  tbcy  will  then  maintain  tiiat 
thoy  are  of  tho  Bamc  religion  as  tho 
Sonnitos.  Hence  it  is  almost  an  im- 
poenbility  to  learn  any  tiling  certain 
on  tho  subject.  Some  cha^  them 
with  adorins  the  dovil,  nnder  the 
name  of  TttnOAi,  that  is  to  say.  Lord. 
Others  nay  that  they  exhibit  a  marked 
veneration  for  the  aun,  and  for  lire  ; 
that  they  are  downright  pagans  ;  and 
that  they  have  horrible  cennnonies. 
I  have  been  aaaurod  that  the  Dauasin 
du  not  invoke  the  devil ;  but  that  lliey 
■  adore  dod  only,  as  the  creator  and 


even  to  hear  hia  name  mentioned. 
When  the  Yewdiens  come  to  Moanl, 
they  are  not  apprehended  by  the  magis- 
trate,  although  known  :  but  the  people 
often  endeavour  to  trick  them  ;  for 
when  these  poor  Yemdiens  eomo  to  sell 
their  eggs  or  butter,  the  purchasers 
contnve  first  to  get  their  articles  into 
their  jioasession,  and  then  begin  ntter- 
ing  a  thousand  foolish  expresnons 
against  Satan,  with  a  view  to  lower 
the  price  ;  upon  which  the  Yeadiena 
are  content  (o  leave  their  goods,  at 
a  loss,  rather  than  be  witnesses  of 
Buch  contemptuous  language  about  the 
devil.  The  Veudiena  practise  circnm- 
ciaion  like  the  Mohammedans."  Nib- 
buhr,  Voyagt  m  Arabie,  vol.  iL  p.  279, 
880.  F^m  this  accoont,  it  appears, 
that  the  JcidnAns  arc  not  that  rMUD' 
ing,  savage  race.  Dr.  MaHheim  snp- 
pmod  ;  but  that  they  are  a  plwn,  fru- 
gal, conscientions  people,  who  are  afrud 
to  avow  their  religions  sentiments,  be- 
cause  they  have  no  sacred  books,  which 
would  entitle  them  M  toleration  nnder 
the  Turkish  govenunent.     TV.] 

'  See  Adrukn's  NamUiw  aMonttmg 
lie  Dnuct ;  in  Paul  Lucsa'  Kdjh^  en 
Qrlee  tt  Atie  Miiumn,  torn.  ii.  p.  36, 
Ac.  Thorn.  Hyde's  UiHoria  lUijiimU 
VfUr.  Penanai,  p.  491,  5M.  Panl 
Rycnut's  Hittoirt  dt  rEv^iire  OUomhn, 
torn.  Lp.3I3,&c.  [Modern  reaaanJiBa, 

Eirticularly  by  Chardin,  de  Sacy,  and 
urkhardt,  clearly  show,  that  the  Dru- 
ses are  witli  no  propriety   reckoned 
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Mesopotamia,  and  arc  suppoeed,  by  eome,  to  be  dosccndants 
iftf  the  Samsaami,  mentioned  by  Epiphanim'. — There  are  many 
other  eemi-christian  sects  in  the  East':  and  whoever  will 
-'Kcurately  trace  them  out,  and  introduce  their  aacred  books 
into  Europe,  will  doubtless  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  all 
Ihat  take  an  interest  in  christian  antiquities. 

§  20.  Among  most  of  these  sects  [of  Oriental  christians], 
the  missionaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff  have,  with  great  Ia1x)ur 
and  expense,  established  societies  which  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Latin  pontiff".  Among  the  Greeks,  both  those 
tbat  are  subject  to  the  Turks,  and  those  that  are  subject  to 
the  Venetians,  to  the  lloman  emperor,  and  to  other  christian 
princes,  aa  is  generally  known,  there  are  here  and  there  Greeks 
that  belong  to  the  Romiah  church,  and  whose  bishops  and 
J^ests  arc  approved  at  Rome.  For  the  sake  of  preserving 
"*nd  enlarging  their  societies,  a  college  is  established  at  Rome, 
In  which  Groek  youth,  that  appear  to  possess  genius  and  a 
disposition  to  study,  are  supported  and  instructed  in  the  useful 
arta  and  sciences,  and  are  especially  taught  to  reverence  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  the  moat  respectable 
men,  even  among  the  friends  of  the  Romish  court,  do  not  deny, 
that  these  Greeks  who  arc  united  with  Latins,  if  comjiared 
nith  those  who  hold  the  Latin  name  in  abhorrence,  are  few, 
id  poor,  and  in  a  wretched  condition ;  and  that  among  them 
persons  of  Grecian  faith,  who,  if  opportunity  is  presented, 
repay  to  the  Latins  the  greatest  kindnesses  with  the  greatest 
injuries.  They  also  say  that  the  Greeks,  who  are  educated 
mth  great  care  at  Rome,  by  witnessing  the  faults  of  the 
Idtins,  often  become  tlie  most  ungrateful  of  all,  and  the  most 


foUnw« 

B  prophet  llakem,  who  prctenJud 
«  Ml  mcarmile  deity.  Ho  wu  bom 
I  IMru,  A.D.  98a,  b^aa  to  reiKo  in 
—  t,  I.B.  096,  Mid  waB  aseatwiiuti^ 
HU  cimrtJ^r,  or  commaiids  lo 
Jl  follownv,  together  with  their  oath 
ptlUpmcB  (o  him,  are  puhliahcd  by 
^  Stiej,  in  hn  Cknulinmakie  Anilit, 


«   Syria,   ed.    Boston,   IR30, 

,70,ra.    TV.) 

Hyde,  Uittoria  liAyj.  KArr-  Ptr- 
■nnim,  p.  OSS,  &l'. 

■  The  Jmnit,  Diane,  (Luirvt  EJif. 
<t  Otriaua  rlni  JImiiiiu  ElraHiiint, 
torn.  i.  p.  03,)  relalre  tlinl,  jn  tha 
mountaina  which  wpanitu  I'l'nia  frtTin 
India, tfacTp rcniice  BW>i-t»rehriatiaiu, 
brand  thcmaelvce  witli  the  figura 
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[sect.  IIT. 


strenuously  oppose  the  advancement  of  the   Latin  interests 
among  their  countrymen  \ 

§  21.  For  uniting,  or  rather  subjecting  to  the  Bomish 
church,  the  Russian,  the  noblest  portion  of  the  Ghreek  church, 
there  have  been  frequent  deUberations  at  Rome ;  but  without 
success.  In  this  [sixteenth]  century,  John  BaaiUdes^  grand 
duke  of  the  Russians,  in  the  year  1580,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Gregory  XIII. ;  by  which  he  seemed  to  exhort  the  pontiff  to 
resume  and  to  accomplish  this  business.  The  next  year,  there- 
fore, Aiiih.  PosBevin^  a  learned  and  sagacious  Jesuit,  was  dis- 
patched to  Muscovy.  But  he,  although  he  spared  no  pains  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  embassy,  yet  found  himself  unable 
to  effect  it :  nor  did  the  Russian  ambassadors,  who  a  little 
after  were  sent  to  Rome,  present  any  thing  to  the  pontiff  but 
vague  and  inefficient  promises '.  Indeed,  the  result  showed, 
that  Basilides  aimed  only  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  pontiff  by 
flatteries,  in  order  to  succeed  better  in  his  unfortunate  war 
with  the  Poles. — But  the  arguments  of  Possevin  and  others 
had  so  much  effect  upon  the  Russians  that  inhabit  Poland, 
that  some  of  them,  in  the  convention  of  Bresty,  a.  d.  1596, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Latins.  These  were  sub- 
sequently called  the  United  Greeks;  while  the  other  party, 
which  continued  in  subjection  to  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, were  called  the  Ununited*.  Moreover,  there  has  been 
at  Kiow,  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century,  a  society  of  Rus- 
sians subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  which  has  had  its  own 
metropolitans  or  bishops,  distinct  from  the  Russian  bishops  of 
Kiow*. 


"1  Here  may  be  consulted,  besides 
others,  Urb.  Cerri*s  Etat  pretent  de 
PEglite  Bomaine,  p.  82,  &c.,  where, 
among  other  things,  it  is  said,  ''lis  de- 
▼iennent  les  plus  violens  ennemis  des 
Catholiques,  lorsqu'ils  ont  appris  nos 
sciences  et  qu'ils  ont  connoissancee^  not 
imperfeetioHS**  [They  became  the  most 
violent  enemies  of  the  Catholics,  when 
they  have  been  instructed  in  our 
sciences,  and  have  knowledge  of  our 
imperfections.]  Other  testimonies  will 
be  adduced  hereafter.  A  catalogue, 
though  an  imperfect  one,  is  given  of 
the  Greek  bishops  who  follow  the  Latin 


rites,  in  Lequien*s  Oriena  Ckriitianns, 
torn,  iii.  p.  860. 

*  See  the  Colloquia  Pottevini  cum 
Motoorum  dw^,  and  his  other  writings 
relating  to  this  subject,  which  are  an- 
nexed to  his  Motcoria,  p.  31,  &c  and 
John  Dorigny *s  La  Vie  dn  Pire  Pottevin, 
liv.  V.  p.  351,  &c. 

*  Adr.  Regenvolscius,  Hittaria  Ee- 
cUtiarum  Slavonioarum,  lib.  iv.  ea;p.  ii. 
p.  465,  &c. 

*  See  Mich.  Lequien's  Oriem  Ckm- 
tiamus,  tom.  i.  p.  1274,  and  torn.  iii.  p. 
1126.  Acta  Sanctar.  tom.  ii.  Februar. 
p.  639,  &c. 
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§  22.  Among  tho  Monojihysitet,  both  the  Asiatic  and  the 
African,  the  preachers  uf  the  Itoniiah  religion  have  effected  but 
little  that  deaerven  attention.  Among  the  Chaldean  or  Nesto- 
riaa  chriatians,  a  small  society,  subject  to  the  Ilomaii  pontiff, 
was  collected  near  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century.  Its 
patriarchs,  all  of  whom  take  the  name  of  Joneph,  reside  in  the 
city  Amida,  which  is  also  called  Caramit,  and  Diarbeker'.  A 
part  of  the  Armenians,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  centuty.  in 
the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.,  embraced  the  Romish  religion ; 
and  over  them  the  pontiffs  placed  an  archbishop,  in  1318,  who 
was  a  Dominican  monk,  and  resided  at  Saldania*,  a  city  of  Ador- 
bigana.  The  archepiacopal  residence  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Naxivan ;  and,  to  this  day,  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Domi- 
The  company  of  Armenians  resident  in  Poland,  and 
mbracing  the  Romish  doctrines,  have  also  their  bishop,  who 
Bides  at  Lemherg*.  Some  of  the  Theatin  and  Capuchin 
tnonks  visited  the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians  ;  but  the  ferocity 
i  ignorance  of  those  nations  opposed  such  obstacles  to  the 
(•Ounsels  and  admonitions  of  the  missionaries,  that  their  labours 
rere  attended  with  almost  no  success '. 
§  23,  The  pompous  accounts  of  their  success  among  those 
s  which  the  Romish  missionaries  give,  lack  ingenuousness 
'  ind  truth.  For  it  is  ascertained  by  unquestionable  testimony, 
that  all  tliey  did  in  some  countries,  waa  merely  to  baptize  by 
stealth  certain  infants,  whom  their  jiarents  committed  to  their 
care,  because  they  professed  to  be  physicians  ' ;  and  in  other 
countries,  they  only  gathered  a  poor  miserable  company,  who 
generally  forsook  ihem  as  soon  as  their  money  was  gone,  and 
returned  to  thi-  religion  of  their  fathers  *.     Likewise,  here  and 


•  Orinu 


'»  BiUiaiktea  Oriml. 
.pi.  i.  p.  6tS,  &(^ 
nbiKioMM,  torn.  ii. 


^  Odor.   RayiuailV  Ataalft  Bala. 
-     v.ulKnn.  I3ia.  g  4. 

njoMO,  Orimt  Ckriiliamiu,  lorn.  Hi. 
•■ral,  tad  1403,  \c.  CIsoiFiin  G^- 
I,  OmtlUalio  Eedfma  Ame-'  rum 
■aiia,lain.L  o.6aj,ae. 
Mtmotm  rf«  ifMoM  A>  (.•  'W- 
w  de  Jaw,  torn.  iii.  f.  H,  &•!. 
VOL.  III. 


•  Urb.  Cerri,  Bat  prfmiU  de  VEgUn 
AnuiH,  p.  1IIS,&D. 

'  Urb.  CeiTi,  Btal  prfuKt  At  PE^ite 
Bamaim,  d.  164.  Gnbr.  de  Chinon, 
Relatiimi  Pfour^Ua  du  Lnaat,  pt.  i. 
cap.  vi.  p.  174.  ThU  Ckpuehin  moi^ 
«pnkB  rery  ingenuoiulj'  on  iiun,v  Bub- 

*  Spe  Jem  Chardin,  Koyajn  «■ 
Pfne,  torn.  J.  p.  186.  torn.  ii.  p.  AS,  7A. 
106,  371,340.  and  €«peciall;r  torn,  lii.p, 
433,  Ac.  of  tlx)  llrt  oditinii  in  HolUod, 


there  a  prelate  among  the  Greeks  or  the  other  nations,  would 
sometimes  promise  obedience  to  the  Eoman  pontiff,  and  even 
rejiair  to  Home  in  order  to  manifest  their  eubmissioa :  but 
these  were  actuated  only  by  avarice  or  by  ambition.  And  there- 
fore, on  a  cliange  in  their  circumstances,  they  would  at  once 
relapse,  or  would  deceive  the  Romans  with  equivocal  profesraons. 
Those  who,  like  the  Neatorian  prelate  at  Amida,  continue 
steadfast  in  their  profession,  and  prop^;ate  it  to  succeeding 
generations,  persevere  ^m  no  other  cause  than  the  unint^- 
mpted  liberality  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pontiflfe,  more- 
over, are  exceedingly  indulgent  to  those  sons,  whom  they 
adopt  from  among  the  Greeks  and  other  Oriental  christians. 
For  they  not  only  suffer  them  to  worship  according  to  the  rites 
of  their  fathers,  the  most  diverse  fi^m  those  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  follow  customs  abhorred  among  the  Latins ;  but  they 
do  not  even  require  them  to  expunge  from  the  public  books 
those  doctrines  which  were  peculiar  to  them  as  a  christian 
sect*.  At  Rome,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  a  Greek, 
Armenian,  or  Copt,  is  esteemed  a  good  member  of  the  Bomish 
church,  provided  he  does  not  question,  but  will  acknowledge, 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Romish  prelate  over  the  whole 
christian  church. 

§  a.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Maronit^,  who  reside  prin- 
cipally on  the  mountains  of  Libauus  and  Antilibanus,  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  from  the  period  of 
the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Latins*.   But  as  they  did  this 


cditioi 


every  tiling  duhonaurablp  lo  the  Rit- 
mtili  mutsiunii  unong  the  ArmeniiuiK, 
the  Colchutno,  the  Iberikns.ortlic  PtT- 
OMU,  WIS  aiDitled.  Gkbr.  do  Chiuun, 
Rdatimu  da  LmuU,  pt.  iL  p.  308,  &c., 
where  he  tresia  of  the  AnncuiiinE. 
Bmed.  MaiUet,  Datriplioii  d'E^yplf, 
tam.  a.  p.  65,  &c.,  who  fipe»k«  of  thu 
Copts. 

*  Joe.  Sim.  ABBemui  cotnpUiiii,  here 
and  tbi-rc,  ill  his  BitliotJifra  OritiUalia 
KotiouHi,  that  not  even  the  books 
printed  at  Home  for  the  tue  of  the 
neetoriiitu,  Jaeobitos,  uid  Armeniuu, 
•n  purged  of  the  errors  peculiar  to 


9   the 


n-l  he  cc 

why  t 


tends,  that  tbia 
o|.le 


the  Roininh  religion,  after  hav- 
ing adopted  it.  Add  Rich.  Simoa'a 
LMra  tliuma,  tom.  ii.  lettre  lutiii. 
p.  166,  &c.,  who  exnisea  tfaia  oegii. 
genoe,  or  tliie  improdence,  of  the  Ro- 

*  The  MsTouite  docbm,  and  eape- 
cially  such  as  reside  aX  Rume,  take  the 
Utmost  puns  to  prove,  that  the  Romiiih 
religion  has  iJwayit  been  held  and  pre- 
served by  their  nation,  pore,  and  nn- 
coutami Dated  vridi  any  error.  This. 
beyond  all  otliore,  Faustus  Noipon  en- 
deavoiuv  In  prove,  with  grcal  labour, 
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on  the  condition  that  the  Latins  should  change  nothing  of 
their  ancient  rites,  customs,  and  opinions ;  hence  aknost 
nothing  Latin  can  be  found  among  the  Maronites,  except  their 
attachment  to  the  Romish  prelate '.  Moreover,  this  friendship 
costs  the  pontiff  dear.  For,  as  the  Maronites  live  in  extreme 
poverty  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Muhammedans,  the  pontiff 
has  to  relieve  their  poverty  with  his  wealth ;  so  that  their 
prelate  and  leadmg  men  may  have  the  means  of  appeasing 
their  cruel  masters,  supporting  their  priests,  and  defraying  the 
expenses  of  public  worship.  Nor  is  the  expense  small  which 
is  required  by  the  college  for  Maronites,  established  at  Home 
by  Gregory  XIIL,  in  which  Syrian  youth  are  imbued  with 
literature  and  with  love  to  the  Bomish  see.  The  Maronite 
church  is  governed  by  a  patriarch,  residing  at  Cammbin^  on 
Mount  Libanus ;  which  is  a  convent  of  monks  that  follow  the 


in  his  DtMtertatio  de  Origine,  Nomine,  ae 
Rdigione  MaronUartun,  Rome,  1679, 
8vo.  From  this  book,  and  from  other 
Maronite  aathors,  De  la  Roque  com- 
posed his  long  and  well  written  essay, 
Sur  POrinne  da  Maroniteif  et  Abrigi 
de  leur  Hittoire ;  which  is  printed  m 
his  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  dm  Mont  Liban, 
tom.  ii.  p.  28—128,  ed.  Amsterd.  1723, 
8vo.  But  the  most  learned  men  among 
the  Catholics  do  not  give  credit  to 
this  statement;  but  maintain,  that 
the  Aiaronites  are  the  offspring  of  the 
Monophysites,  and  were  addicted  to 
the  opimons  of  the  Monothelites  down 
to  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  united 
with  the  Latins.  See  Rich.  Simon's 
Hidoire  Critique  de$  Chertieiu  Orientaux, 
cap.  xiii.  p.  ]46,  &c.  Eusebius  Re- 
naudot,  Iiidoire  Patriarekar.  Alexan- 
drinorum,  preface,  p.  iii.  z.  and  the  his- 
tory, p.  49,  and  many  other  writers. 
Jos.  Sim.  Aflsenuin,  himself  a  Maronite, 
advances  a  sort  of  intermediate  opinion ; 
BiUiotheea  Orient.  Vaticcma,  tom.  i. 
p.  496.  Mich.  Lequien  leaves  the 
question  dubious,  Oriens  Chridianus, 
tom.  iii.  p.  I ,  &c.,  where  he  treats  pro- 
fessedly, of  the  Maronite  church,  and 
of  its  prelates.  In  my  opinion,  no  one 
will  readily  put  confiaence  in  the  Ma- 
ronites, who,  like  all  Syrians,  are  vain- 
florioufl,  if  he  considers  that  all  tho 
laronite    nation  have    not  yet  sub- 


jected themselves  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. For  some  of  this  nation,  in  Syria, 
stand  aloof  from  communion  with  the 
Latins  :  and  in  the  last  century,  not  a 
few  of  them  in  Italy  itself  gave  the 
court  of  Rome  no  little  trouble.  Some 
of  them  went  over  to  the  Waldenses, 
that  inhabited  the  valleys  of  Piedmont : 
others,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred, 
with  a  bishop  and  manv  priests,  went 
over  to  Corsica,  and  implored  the  aid  of 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  against  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inquisition.  Sse  Urb.  Cerri, 
Etat  priaent  de  VEgiite  Romaine,  p.  121, 
122.  I  know  not  what  could  have 
excited  those  Maronites  to  make  such 
opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  if 
they  did  not  dissent  at  all  from  hia 
doctrines  and  decrees :  for  the  Romish 
church  allows  them  freely  to  follow 
the  rites  and  customs  and  institutions 
of  their  fi&thers.  See  tho  Theaaurtu 
Epidol,  Crozianuty  tom.  i.  p.  11,  &c. 
[and  vol.  i.  of  these  Institutes,  p.  638. 
2V.] 

*  Here  consult,  especially  the  notes, 
which  Rich.  Simon  has  annexed  to  his 
French  translation  of  the  Voyage  of 
Jerome  Dandini,  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
to  Mount  Libanus,  written  in  Italian  , 
Paris,  1685^  l2mo.  Sec  also  Euseb* 
Renaudot,  HiMoria  P<Uruirehar.  Afex- 
audrinor.  p.  548. 
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PART  II. 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CHURCHEa 

CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    EVANGELICAL    LUTHERAN   CHURCH. 

§  1.  Commenoement  of  the  Lutheran  church. — §  2.  Its  faith. — §  3.  Public  wor- 
ship and  ceremonies. — §  4.  Ecclesiastical  laws  and  govemment. — §  6.  Liturgy: 
public  worship :  education. — §  6.  Feast  days :  discipline. — §  7>  Prosperous 
and  adyerse  events. — §  8.  Cultivation  of  learning  among  the  Lutherans. — 
§  9.  Polite  learning  and  languages. — §  10.  Philosophy. — §  11.  Philosophical 
sects  :  Aristotelians :  Ramists. — §  12.  Fire  philosophers.; — §  13.  Hofinan's 
controversy  with  his  colleagues. — §  14.  Theology  gradually  improved  and 
perfected. — §  15.  State  of  exegetic  theology. — §  16.  Merits  of  the  biblical  expo- 
sitors.— §  17.  Dogmatic  theology. — §  18.  Practical  theology. — §  19.  Polemie 
theology. — §  20.  Three  periods  of  the  Lutheran  church.--§  21.  Contests  in. 
Luther's  lifetime  with  fanatics.-— §  22.  Carolostadt.— §  23.  Schwenkfeld.— 
§  24.  His  opinions. — §  25.  Antinomians. — §  26.  Estimate  of  the  sentiments 
of  Agricola. — §  27.  Contests  after  Luther's  Death,  under  Melancthon. — §  28. 
Adiaphoristic  controversy. — §  29.  That  of  Otorge  MajoTy  respecting  good 
works.— §  30.  Synergistic  controversy. — §  31.  Flacius,  the  author  of  many 
dissensions. — §  32.  His  contest  with  Strigelius.— -{  33.  His  disputation. — §  34. 
Effects  of  his  imprudence. — §  35.  Controversy  with  Osiander. — §  36.  Contro- 
versy with  Stancarus. — §  37.  Plans  for  settling  these  disturbances. — §  38. 
Crypto-Calvinists  in  Saxony.— f  39.  The  Formula  of  Concord. — §  40.  It  pro- 
duces much  conmiotion  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed. — §  41.  Also  on  the  part 
of  the  Lutherans. — §  42.  Proceedings  of  Duke  Julius.— §  43.  New  Crypto- 
Calvinistic  commotions  in  Saxony. — §  44.  Huberts  contest. — §  45.  Estimate 
of  these  controversies. — §  46.  The  principal  divines  and  writers. 

§  1.  We  have  already  described,  in  our  concise  way,  the 
origin  and  progress  of  that  church,  which  assumes  the  name  of 
evangelical^  because  it  revived  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ; 
(that  is,  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  for  mankind  only  through 
the  merits  of  Christ,  when  it  was  smothered  by  superstition  ;) 
and  which  does  not  reject  the  appellation  of  Lutheran^  because 
it  would  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  man  that  first  dissipated  the 
clouds  which  obscured  the  gospel.     Its  commencement  is  to 


JHfegA.  *«*^^""     l«I«lfe 


tttMti  viaS  tAir  -^rjin:  :cKie^  ^9^  |«£nzziL  TW  fksi  of  these 
(•vmV.&ar    t*>:«;^.    ^    ^s^   Amm»mrr   OmAmim^   vitk    the 

^cjtf ;  ai&i  £>t:xt  i^  C-if^r^la^  ci  LvLur,  ibe  iMrmr  tor  adohs 
aftd  prfer^iit^  acrjTE:  ^ir^&c^  in  bac^viei^,  ^wl  die  Jmler 
mUoi^i^  f//r  diiidnen.  To  tbsse.  the  srvat^r  pofft  add  the 
F^^rmtJ/A  of  C>/*^>r*/ :  whkii.  bovev^r.  sccoe  do  not  receive ; 
j*X  ^hy^jfji  anv  inumzpckA  of  hanxkooT.  becaose  the  few 
thiti^,,  f/fi  2i/:f:fAiBt  of  vhich  h  is  diapproTed.  ame  of  minor 
^Hm^-^lOhfutff,  ztA  netther  aidd  anr  thin^r  to  the  fimdunentab  of 
n^UfQfrti,  nr/r  d^ract  from  them  '. 

K  3,  O/nrj^^rning  ceremonies  and  forms  of  pablic  worship, 
ihtgre  wskh  at  dni  i¥naf:  diseenaon  in  one  place  and  another. 
Viff  HtfTfUt  wished  to  retain  more,  and  others  fewer,  of  the 

'  ihi    tj»/:    jy/«/^Viryx/   UfokM  of  the      prevlv,  in  his  Biblitdk^oa  Tkeol.  Sfm- 
t4  Uimii,  Jo.  (Itrwi.  Kiieber  treat«  ex- 
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immense  multiUide  of  the  aiideut  ritca  and  usages.  The  latter, 
after  the  example  of  the  Swiss,  thought  that  every  tiling  should 
give  way  to  the  ancient  christian  simplicity  and  gravity  in 
religion  :  the  former  supposed  some  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  weakness  and  inveterate  habits  of  the  people.  But  as 
all  were  agreed,  that  ceremonies  depend  on  human  authority ; 
and  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  existence  of  diversity  as  to 
rites,  in  the  churches  and  countries  professing  tlie  same  reli- 
gion ;  tliis  controversy  could  not  continue  long.  All  usages 
and  regulations,  both  public  and  private,  which  bore  manifest 
marks  of  error  and  superstition,  were  every  where  rejected : 
and  it  waa  wisely  provided,  that  the  benefits  of  pubhc  worship 
should  not  be  frustrated  by  the  miJtitude  of  ceremonies.  In 
other  respects,  evei^  church  was  at  liberty  to  retain  so  many 
of  tlie  ancient  usages  and  rites  that  were  not  dangerous,  as  a 
regard  to  places,  the  laws,  and  the  character  and  cireunistances 
uf  the  people,  seemed  to  require.  And  hence,  quite  down  tu 
our  times,  the  Lutheran  churches  ditter  much  in  the  number 
and  nature  of  their  public  rites :  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  a 
dishonour  to  them,  that  it  is  rather  good  evidence  of  their 
wisdom  and  moderation '. 

g  4.  In  the  Lutheran  church,  the  civil  sovereigns  possess  the 
supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Tliia  power  they  claim 
in  part,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  civil  constitution  ;  and  it 
is  in  part,  1  conceive,  surrendered  to  them  by  tlie  tacit  consent 
of  the  churches.  Yet  the  ancient  rights  uf  christian  com- 
munities, arc  not  wholly  subverted  and  destroyed ;  but  in  some 
places  more,  in  others  /ewer,  in  all  some  traces  of  them  reinaiD. 
Besides,  the  civil  sovereigns  are  prohibited,  by  the  fundamental 
prmciples  of  the  religion  they  profess,  from  violating  ur  chang- 
ing, at  their  own  pleasure,  the  system  of  religion,  or  any  thing 
essential  to  it ;  or  from  legislatively  imiiosing  such  creeds  and 
rules  of  hfe  upon  the  citizens,  as  they  may  sec  fit.  The  bodies 
appointed  by  the  sovereigns  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  church,  and  to  tUrect  ecclesiastical  affairs,  are  composed  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurists ;  and  bear  the  ancient  name  of 
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Cangistories,  The  intomal  regulatkm  of  the 
iniennediate  between  the  €pisecpal  and  tbejm§ififrimm  mw 
except  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  the  ancieiit 
church,  with  its  oiiensive  parte  lopped  off,  is 
while  the  Lutherans  are  persuaded  that  dhrine  law 
distinction,  as  to  rank  and  prerogatives,  among  the 
of  the  gospel ;  yet  they  suppose  it  to  be  usdbl,  and  indeed 
necessary,  to  the  presen-ation  of  union,  thai  some  miniBten 
should  hold  a  rank,  and  possess  powers,  superior  to  others. 
But  in  establishing  this  difference  amoi^  their  ministerB,  some 
states  are  governed  more,  and  others  less,  by  a  r^ard  to  the 
ancient  ]K)lity  of  the  church.  For  that  which  is  determined  by 
no  divine  law,  aiay  Ix^  onlered  variously,  without  any  breach  of 
hannony  and  fmtonud  intercourse. 

§  i).  l<4ioh  oi>untr\*  has  its  own  liturgy^  or  form  of  worship; 
in  acconlanco  with  which,  ev-ery  thing  pertaining  to  the  public 
religious  exorcises  and  worship,  must  be  ordered  and  per- 
(unnod.    Thc(H'  litui^es  are  frequently  enlarged,  amended,  and 
explainiHl,   as  circumstances  and  occasions  demand,  by  the 
decni's  and  statutes  of  the  sovereigns.     Among  them  all  there 
is  no  divorsity  in  n^i^ani  to  things  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude or  in»|H>rtiUuv  ;  Init  in  regard  to  things  remote  from  the 
osfiHMitials  of  rv^liixion,  or  fri>m  the  rules  of  faith  and  practice 
pn^'rilHHl  in  tho  saorvHl  Scriptures*  there  is  much  diversity. 
FriHjuont  nuvtinjjs  for  tho  worship  of  Ciod,  are  every  where 
hold.     Tho  SiTvict^s  in  ihonu  oi>nsist  of  sermons,  by  which  the 
ininistors  instruct  tho  jK^opIo.  and  excite  them  to  piety,  the 
reading  of  tho  holy  Scriptures,  prayers  and  hymns  addressed 
to  tlio  IVitv,  and  tho  administration  of  the  sacraments.     The 
u>ung  an^  not   only  roquiriHl  to  be  taught  carefuUy  the  first 
prinoi|^K>s  of  religion,  in  tho  schixils,  but  are  pubUcly  trained 
and  atlvanctxl  in  knowliHlgi^  In  tho  catechetical  labours  of  tlie 
ministers.    And  honoo,  in  noariy  all  tho  provinces,  little  books, 
commonly  oalloil  Ctitwhisuis^  are  dmwn  up  by  public  authority, 
in  wliich  tho  chief  points  of  religious  faith  and  practice  are 
expbune<il  by  quostii^ns  and  ans^wrs.     These  the  schoolmasters 
wid  tlu^  ministors  follow  as  guides  in  their  instructions.     But 
left  a  m>at  little  lx>ok  of  this  sort^  in  which  the  first 
TCKgiim  and  mondity  are  nervously  and  lucidly 
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expressed ;  throughout  the  church  the  instruction  of  young 
children  very  properly  commences  with  this;  and  the  pro- 
vincial caiechisms  are  merely  expositions  and  amplifications  of 
Luther's  shorter  catechism^  which  is  one  of  our  symbolical  books. 
§  6.  As  to  holy  days,  in  addition  to  that  which  is  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  which  occurs 
every  week,  the  Lutheran  church  celebrates  all  those,  which 
the  piety  of  former  ages  consecrated  to  those  distinguished 
events,  that  constitute  the  basis  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
christian  religion ' :  nay,  that  it  might  not  offend  the  weak,  it 
has  retained  some  of  those  which  superstition,  rather  than 
religion,  appears  to  have  created.  Some  communities  also 
observe  religiously  the  days  anciently  devoted  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Jesus  Christy  or  the  Apostles.  The  ancient  regulation, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  church, 
of  excluding  the  ungodly  from  the  communion,  the  Lutheran 
church  endeavoured  to  purify  from  abuses  and  corruptions,  and 
to  restore  to  its  primitive  purity.  And  in  this  [sixteenth] 
century  no  one  opposed  the  wise  and  temperate  use  of  this 
power  by  the  ministers  of  our  church.  But  in  process  of 
time  it  gradually  became  so  little  used,  that  at  the  present 
day  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it,  in  most  places,  can  be  discovered. 
This  change  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  faults  of  the 
ministers,  some  of  whom  have  not  unfrequently  perverted  an 
institution,  in  itself  most  useful,  to  the  gratification  of  their 
own  resentments  ;  while  others,  either  bom  ignorance  or  indis- 
cretion, have  erred  in  the  application  of  it ;  in  part  also,  to 
the  counsels  of  certain  individuals,  who  conceived,  that  for 
ministers  to  have  the  power  of  excluding  offenders  from  church 
conununion,  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates ;  and  in  part,  lastly,  to  the  innate 
propensity  of  mankind  to  licentiousness.  This  restraint  upon 
wickedness  being  removed,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  morals  of 
the  Lutherans  should  become  corrupted,  and  that  a  multitude 
of  persons  living  in  open  transgressions  should  every  where  lift 
up  their  heads. 

'  [^  Such,  for  example,  are  the  no-     Holy  Spirit  upon  tlic  apostles  on  tho 
ftriltf,  dealhy  rf$urreelion,  and  ascennon     day  of  Pentecost,  &c."     Jfael.] 
of  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  descent  of  tho 
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quis  of  Baden,  professed  to  be  influenced,  in  abandoning  the 
Lutheran  party'.  These  writers,  and  others  of  the  like 
character,  coninionly  assail  the  religious  peace,  as  being  an 
iniquitous  and  unjust  thing,  because  extorted  by  force  and 
arms,  and  made  without  the  knowledge  and  against  the 
pleasure  of  the  Roman  pontifl',  and  tlierelore  null  and  void ; 
they  also  attempt  to  demonstrate,  from  the  falsification  or 
change  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  of  which  they  say  Mdano- 
thoti  was  the  father,  that  the  protestants  have  forfeited  their 
rights  conferred  on  them  by  that  peace.  The  latter  of  these 
charges  gave  occasion,  in  this  century  and  the  following,  to 
many  books  and  discussions,  by  which  our  theologians  placed  it 
beyond  ali  doubt,  that  this  Confession  had  been  kept  inviolate 
and  entire,  and  that  the  Lutherans  had  not  swerved  from  it  m 
the  least ".  But  none  felt  nioi-e  severely  the  implacable  hatred 
of  tlie  papists,  against  the  new  religion,  as  they  call  that  of  the 
Lutherans,  than  those  followers  of  this  rehgion,  who  hved  in 
countries  governed  by  princes  that  followed  the  Romish  reli- 
gion ;  and  especially  the  Lutherans  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
who,  at  the  close  of  this  century,  lost  tlic  greatest  part  uf  their 
rehgious  liberties '. 

§  8,  While  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  tlius 


•  See  Chiiot.  Aug.  Salig'a  GnMdiU 
ier  AtgdnrvtAen  Cvr^nAcm,  vol  i. 
book  iv.  ch.  iii.  p.  76?. 

*  Here  6»lig  tni7  especial];  be  cgn- 
■dled,  Gemit.  der  AugJ>.  Omrt.  vol.  i. 
It  mUBt  )>p  admitted,  that  riclanclhon 
loA  alter  the  Augsbarg  confemon,  in 
•DUW  pMHOgH.  It  ia  atao  certain, 
fliat  in  the  j'ear  1669,  fao  introduced 
kldt  Ibc  Saxon  churclieii,  in  which  his 
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F  great,, 
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Jbrm  of  Uie  oonremian  ven  iliflbrent 
AnmiH  original  furm.  Uut  tho  Luther- 
■n  cbnrch  [in  general]  nci-cr  approved 
tiua  raahnem,  or  impradenee,  of  He- 
hnclboD  ;  nor  was  kit  aitatd  (oiiJMon 
•ver  admitted  ton  place  among  the  lym- 
Uioii^  books.  [Melanclbon,  doubtleoa, 
looked  upon  Ihn  confessiou  na  hin  own 
production,  wliivh  lie  harl  a  riuht  lu 
MTrect  and  improve  ;  and  ho  aftetnl, 
1b  pvtieular,  tho  tenth  articlt',  which 
UwaiM  oT  thu  Lord's  Sniipcr,  from  b 
Ion   «f  p«MO,  and  au  tianeal  dcHm 


to  bring  the  p 

union  with  each  ulher,  so  uiat  uiej^ 
might  oppose  their  eomnwD  enemies 
viitli  thrar  united  atrcngth.  But  his 
good  di'sigoB  were  followed  by  bad 
conseijuenceB,    SrM.] 

'  See  Bemhard  KaDpacb's  Era»- 
gdiad  Aiatria,  written  in  German. 
[EaiifirtiKia  lE/tfrratl,,]  Tol.  i.  p.  ISS, 
A.O.,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  <Ilc.  [ThU  was 
attribulablo  especiallji  to  tlie  intluenro 
of  the  JemiU,  who  found  read;  aceeas 
to  the  Austnan  and  Bavarian  courts. 
At  Vienna,  Feler  CanisiUH  rendered 
htmself  very  conspicaoua  ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  lua  |;reat  pains  to  hunt  up 
heretics,  and  drive  them  to  the  fold  uf 
the  chtudi,  the  Austrian  prolcatanla 
called  him  the  AuHttiun  Aotuuj;  but 
thotfu  uf  his  awn  community,  called  him 
the  second  Aposllo  of  ttio  G>vmani. 


and  vol.  ii 


■  (livMc/ilr  da 
i.  p.  »73,  407,  4«B, 
tspUtwa.    «wU.j 
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plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Lutherans  by  force  and  by 
stratagem,  they  omitted  nothing  which  might  contribute  in  any 
way  to  strengthen  and  establish  their  church.  Their  recent 
calamities  were  fresh  in  their  recollection,  which  led  them  to 
the  greater  solicitude  to  prevent  their  recurrence :  and  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  there  was  more  zeal  for  religion  then,  among 
men  of  distinction  and  those  in  high  stations,  than  at  the 
present  day.  Hence  the  original  confederacy  for  the  defence 
of  religion,  which  had  been  formed  among  the  German  princes, 
and  of  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  head,  was  strength- 
ened and  made  more  efficient ;  and  foreigners,  especially  the 
kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  were  invited  to  afford  it  their 
support.  And  as  all  were  convinced  that  the  church  could 
not  exist  and  prosper  unless  its  teachers  were  educated  men, 
and  unless  literature  and  science  every  where  flourished ;  hence 
nearly  all  the  princes  set  themselves  to  opposing  the  strongest 
barriers  against  ignorance,  the  mother  of  superstition.  Their 
zeal  in  this  matter  is  evinced  by  the  new  universities  founded 
by  them  at  Jena,  Helmstadt,  and  Altorf,  and  among  the 
reformed  at  Franeker,  Leyden,  and  other  places  ;  by  the  old 
universities  reformed,  and  adapted  to  the  state  and  necessities 
of  a  purer  church  ;  by  the  numerous  schools  that  were  opened 
in  nearly  all  the  cities ;  and  by  the  high  salaries  for  those  times 
given  to  literary  and  scientific  men,  as  well  as  the  high  honours 
and  privileges  confen*ed  upon  them.  The  expense  of  these 
salutary  measures  was  defrayed,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the 
property  which  the  piety  of  preceding  ages  had  devoted  to 
churches,  to  convents  of  monks  and  canons,  and  to  other  pious 
uses. 

§  9.  Thus  nearly  every  branch  of  human  science  and  know- 
ledge was  cultivated  and  improved.  To  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Latin,  all  who  aspired  to  the  sacred  office  were  required 
to  give  attention  :  and  in  these  languages,  it  is  well  known, 
great  men  appeared  among  the  Lutherans.  History  was  culti- 
vated and  adorned  by  the  names  of  Melancthm^  John  Cario^ 
David  Cht/traem^  Reimrus  Reineccius^  and  others.  Of  eccle^ 
siastical  history,  in  particular,  MaMhias  Flacius  may  properly 
be  called  the  father ;  for  he  and  his  associates,  by  composing 
that  -inmiortal  work,  the  Magdeburg  Centuries^  threw  immense 
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f  l^bt  on  the  history  of  the  christians,  which  before  was  involved 
[  in  darkness,  and  stained  with  innumerable  fables.     With  him 
'  IB  to  be  joined  Martin  Ch^mnUx,  to  whose  Examinatimi  of  the 
Cffuncil  of  Tivnt  the  history  of  religious  opinions  is  more  in- 
debted, than  many  at  this  day  are  aware.     The  liistory  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  the  art  of  criticism,  antiquities,  and 
.  other   kindred   studies,  were   indeed  less   attended   to ;    yet 
f  beginnings  were  made  in  them,  which  excited  those  who  came 
after,  to  prosecute  successfully  these  pleasing  pursuits.     Elo- 
L  quence,  especially  in  Latin,  both  prose  and  poetic,  was  pursued 
bj'  great  numbers,  and  by  those  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
best  Latin  writers ;  which  is  proof,  that  genius  for  the  fine  arts 
I  and  hterature,  was  not  wanting  in  this  age ;    but  that  it  was 
[  the  circumstances  and  troubles  of  the  times,  which  prevented 
I   genius  from  attaining  the  highest  excellence  in  every  species 
of  learning.     Philip  MdancChott,  the  common  teacher  of  the 
whole  Lutheran  church,  by  his  instructions,  his  example,  and 
I  his  influence,  enkindled  the  ardour  of  all  those  who  acquired 
bme  by  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  ;  nor  did 
scarcely  an  individual  of  those  who  prosecuted  either  divine  or 
human  knowledge,  venture  to  depart  from  the  footsteps  of  this 
L  great  man.     Next  to  him,  Joachim  Camorariva,  a  doctor  of 
Leipsic,  took  great  pains  to  perfect  and  to  bring  into  repute 
I   all  branches  of  learning,  and  esj>ecially  the  fine  arts. 

§  10.  Philosophy  met   with   various    fortune    among   the 

Lutherans.     At  first,  both  Lather  and  Melancthmi  seemed  to 

I  discard  all  philosophy ' .     And  if  tliia  was  a  fault  in  them,  it  is 

1  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  doctors  of  the  schools  who 

had  abused  their  barbarous  method  of  philosophizing,  as  well 

■8  the  precepts  of  Arlgtotk,  to  pervert  and  obscure  exceedingly 

both   human   and  divine  knowledge.     Soon,   however,   these 

reformers  found,  that  philosophy  was  indispensably  necessary 

[  to  restnuD  the  licentiousness  of  the  mind,  and  to  defend  the 

I  territories  of  religion.     Hence  Melancthon  explained  nearly  all 

I  the  branches  of  philosophy  in  concise  treatises,  written  in  a 


•  Sco  Christ.  AueubI.  Heurauin'B 
1  Jlit4  of  tie  PkiUuoplieri ;  wrilten  in 
f  Gcmutn,  art.  ii.  pt.  \.  p.  679,  4«.  Jo. 
'  Hma.  »li  EUwich,  Dimin.  dt  Varia 


AriiMtiit  Foriiiia  U  Sduitii  Protm- 
laMiim ;  whieh  he  hu  preflxnl  M  Jo. 
Lkunoi,  dr  Farlma  Aru/oL-la  in  Afd, 
Paruinui;  g  riii.p.  IS.g  Kiii.  p.  36,Ai!. 
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neat  and  pcrapicuous  style :  and  these  treatises  were  for  latuiy 
years  used  in  the  schoola  and  tinircrfiitiea,  and  exponnded  to 
the  youUi.  Melandkon  may  not  iniproperiy  be  called  an 
eclectic  pliilosopher.  For,  while  in  many  things  lie  followed 
AriMotle,  and  did  not  utterly  deBpiac  the  old  philosophy  of  the 
schools,  he  at  the  same  time  drew  much  from  his  own  genius, 
and  also  adopted  other  things  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Platonics  and  Stoics. 

g  H .  But  this  simple  mode  of  philosophiang,  wliich  Melavc- 
ihott  liad  devised,  did  not  long  prevail  exclusively.  For  some 
acute  and  subtle  men,  perceiving  that  MdwndJum  assigned  the 
first  rank  among  philosophers  to  Ari^otle,  thought  it  best  to 
go  directly  to  the  fountain ;  and  therefore  expounded  the 
Stagirite  himself  to  the  students  in  philosophy,  Otliers  who 
perceived  that  the  Jesuits,  and  other  advocates  for  the  Ronuin 
pontiffs,  made  use  of  the  barbarous  t«mis  and  the  subtilties  of 
the  old  scholastics  in  order  to  confound  the  protcstants, 
thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  church,  for  her 
young  men  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  AristoteUco- 
scholastic  philosophy.  Hence,  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
there  had  arisen  three  philosophical  sects,  the  Melanelhonian,  the 
Arigtotelian,  and  the  Scholastic.  The  first  gradually  decayed : 
the  other  two  insensibly  became  united,  and  at  length  got  iios- 
session  of  all  the  professorial  chairs.  But  the  followers  of 
Peter  Jtamua  attacked  them  in  several  countries,  and  not 
always  unsuccessfully :  yet  they  were  at  last,  after  various 
contests,  obliged  to  retire  from  the  schools*. 


•  Jo.   HDrm.  db    Elawieh,  di  FatU     at   Paris.     Tho  Arialctolianfl  oppoted 
Arifotdit^i  BduJ,itProlal>ua'am,%2\.      il  moat   violoully.     Ami  the  Idn^  ^t- 
^.  64,  &c.     Jo.  Geo.  Walcli'a  Hittoria      pointed   n   commiiiBion   to   iuveMigale 
b.  iu  op.  i.  Bee.  Hi.  |  6,  in      the  controTcrBy  ;  from  which  AriMotle 
obtained  the  vicbiiy.     From  France, 


p.  64,  &c. 

OKoF 

lib.  IT.  %  4.  p.  19,  ftc.     ^ 

pnrfeHor  of  eloquence  nt  Paris,  and 
wished  to  comUne  eloquenee  with 
philon^hy.  But  an  it  would  not  «oa- 
Iccoe  with  the  achobuittc  philosophy,  be 
devised  a  new  speeies  ot  philosophy, 
which  might  be  used  in  common  Ufe, 
at  coiirta,and  in  worldly  business.  Ho 
Htparated  fma  philosophy  nil  idle  epe- 
culationB,  which  are  dkIdbs  in  common 
life,  and  rejectedallmetaphyBics.  This 
innovation  produced  irreat  dltturbanpo 


philosophy  apresd  into   Switiei^ 
[Ramus  was      land  and  German}-.     At  Geneta,  Bean 
~     '  ~      would  have  Dolhing  to  do  with  it.     At 

Basil,  it  found  more  patrons.  Tho 
most  lealoiiB  adherents  to  Luther,  who 
with  him  hated  Aristotle,  natrly  all 
took  the  Bide  of  Ramus.  Hence,  in 
OUT  univcrEitieti,  theru  was  ofteo  Geree 
war  between  the  AriBlot«iians  and  the 
Riuuists,  and  which  frequently  cost 
blond  among  tho  students.  I  ndeed  Ibe 
Colixtino  contest  originalnd  from  Ra- 
mi»m.     S-A/.I 


■■] 
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§  12.  The  same  fate  vaa  afterwards  experienced  by  thi 
Fire-Philoaophffrs,  (Philosophi  ex  igni,)  or  the  Paraoelaista, 
and  other  men  of  like  character ;  who  wiahed  to  abolish  alto- 
gether the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  to  introduce  their  own. 
into  the  univerBities,  in  place  of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  century, 
tills  sect  had  many  eloquent  patrons  and  fnends,  in  moot 
countries  of  Europe ;  who  by  their  writings  and  their  actions, 
endeavoured  to  procure  glorj'  and  renonn  to  this  kind  of 
wisdom.  In  England,  liohert  a  Flucf'thtta,  or  Fhidil,  a  man  of 
ancommon  genius,  adorned  and  illustrated  this  philosophy,  by 
extensive  writings,  which  to  this  day  6nd  readers  and  adiiiirera '. 
In  France,  liineriris,  besides  others,  propa^ted  it  at  Paris, 
against  opposition  from  the  university  there '.  Tlirough  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  Severinwt  spread  it  with  uncommon  zeal'; 
in  Germany,  also,  after  others,  Hemy  Kunrath,  a  chemist  of 
Dresden,  who  died  in  lfi05  * ;  and  in  other  countries,  others 
established  it  and  procured  it  adherents.  As  all  these  com- 
bined the  precepts  of  their  pliilosophy  with  a  great  sliow  of 
piety  towards  God,  and  seemed  to  direct  all  their  efforts  to 
glorifying  God,  and  establishing  harmony  among  disi^reeing 
christians,  they  of  course  readily  found  friends.     Just  at  the 
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'See  Anlh.  Wood's  ^(AmafJmnirM. 
col.  i.  p.  610,  and  BiHor.  H  jtiay/ail. 
Aeadmia  OpmUuki,  lib.  ii.  p.  am. 
PelcrGuKndi'*  suuniiutian  orVlndd'! 
phCoaopfay  ;  mi  ingdnious  and  learned 
perfbtmaoco,  in  bi*  Opp.  Una.  Ui. 
p.  SHt,  &c.  [Fludd'a  ftiiptoprute  work 

mHitlcd.  UiMofia  Maeneimai  «t  Mi- 
■     ■'•     loh.  I6IT,  1610.  3  TiiL 


xotmi ;  Oppci 


1610,  3 


GondiL,  1628.  foL  lU  wu  ■  doctor  of 
phyoe  at  UaJard  :  aod  died  in  1637. 
rludd,  (nd  tbote  of  bia  cUh,  uuimcd 
•■  » iiitt  prindplc,  Uwl  iddii  r»a  never 
MtiTe  U  tnu  viadaoi,  notil  Utey  Xcnn 
Ika  *>}•  of  Ood  inbii  worluof  ii«Uin>: 
flMieovcr,  nUuTD  cma  be  IcmdkI  only 
^IJ  Iha  umIjw  of  Rrc.  ilenes  thev 
««ra  olkd  »ni-rhil«iphen :  uid 
ilMy  •ero  tlA  cbemlaU.  Tbcy  com- 
binol  their  pbiloaoptiiekl  wwdon  *ilb 
tboologj'.  Uud  wlui  in  unebMigealila, 
Mill  Ihoy,  ulB  in  (be  IdBgdam  ofgiafe. 
Jtuil  ■■  bo  dm  In  iba  kiiwdoni  td 
Tmtun  :  »  that  vliorter  umhintinib 
how    nuluml    liadi»  Me    ehantcvd,  in 


purticulBTtho  niptale, 

Tbui  ihcj-  enclod  ■  ^ 

npon  UiG  bisig  of  their  cliamieal  know- 
ledge ;  and  of  counc,  no  one  ou  uu- 
dcntand  them,  unle^  lie  U  a  cbonial, 
or  at  least  hu  a  eliemical  dictionai} 
before  him.     StU.^ 

'  Boulay'i  Ilidoria  Aead.,  Pari*, 
tom,  Ti.  p.  387,  aid  nesm. 

'  Jcj.  Mailer's  tlMfcrii  LiOrraHi.  U>m. 
i.p.  62a,&e.  [TbiaUaiiinhphririiMui. 
who  ipt-nt  a  gnat  part  ot  lila  lifu  in 
tnToIling.  waa  ooc  of  tlie  ■tnia);val 
■Dpparton  of  Paniwlsuii ;  and  finl 
reduecd  hla  bUaa  M  a  mynUua,  iii  a 
woik  cnEitlcd,  Idn   iltJittiuf    PkUa 

•  Jo.  Hiillcr'i  f'mtiria  Litiirata,  tnm. 
ii.  p.  440,  *e.  (Ilia  pHririiial  wiirk 
ia  enlltlod,  Am}iallmlnm  hafiirmtit 
itimia,  mtiut,  trfa,  ('hriMianii-Ku>^ 
balMam,  Hirimu-Mmjimm,  I'kmkn- 
OWanMH,  Ae.  llanau.,  lAWI.  fiil.',  ami 
FnocT.  IflU.    fidJ.l 


[sect.  III.  fr.  I 

ck»e  of  the  centurj'.  they  drew  over  to  their  party  sonie 
persons  among  the  Lutherans,  very  zealous  for  the  promotion 
of  true  religion,  as  Valeriug  Weigel ',  John  Amdt '  and  others  ; 
who  feared,  lest  too  mueh  disituting  and  reasoning  should 
divert  men  from  the  true  worship  of  God,  to  run  after  the  noisy 
and  perplexing  trifles  of  the  ancient  schools. 

§  13.  Towards  the  side  of  the  same  party,  leaned  also 
Daniel  Ihfmann,  a  celebrated  theologian  in  the  university  of 
Heloistadt,  who,  in  the  year  ISKS,  openly  assailed  all  philosophy, 
with  great  violence ;  and,  relying  principally  on  certain  passages 
and  sentences  in  Luther's  works,  maintained  that  philosophy 
was  the  enemy  of  all  religion  and  all  piety  ;  and  moreover,  that 
there  was  a  two-fold  truth,  philosophical  and  theological,  and 
that  philosophical  truth  was  false  in  theology.     Hence  arose  a 


KtlierhU- 


'  [Tliia  MnguUr  luwi  wns  p»alor  of 
Tsclioppftu,  in  MeisH'D,  and  died  in 
1688.  After  his  dooth  he  was,  per- 
h&pa  unjiutly,  pronouiuwd  a  beretic  ; 
partly,  becauiw  hia  buigoage  waa  not 
underBlood,  and  partly,  because  iDUch 
that  appeared  in  his  writinRH  waa  nut 
hia,  but  was  added  by  his  chantor,  who 

CubUahed  hia  works  after  hia  death. 
le  appean  to  have  bi'en  an  lioneat, 
oonsoientiouH  man,  withont  bad  inten- 
lions,  yetBomawhatBuperatitiouB.  See, 
reepectJDft  bia  life  and  writinga,  i 
frey  Arnold's  Kircken  aixi  Ktla 
tori*,  *oi.  iL  booli  vii.  th.  irii,  and 
Zacb.  HiUiffer's  Diti.  tU  VUa,  FalU, 
It   BiriplU    Weigdii^   WitKnob.    I72I. 

*  [Of  the  hiator;  and  life  of  this 
divine,  to  whom  our  church  and  thu 
eauu)  of  pie^  are  so  mach  indebted, 
nothing  need  here  be  aaid,  since  hia 
writings  are  in  every  one's  lianda,  and 
many  edltiona  of  them  contain  a  bio- 
grapliy  of  liim.  It  is  well  known  that 
his  M-riCinga  save  occaaion  for  violent 
cunl«als  ;  and  for  a  long  time,  public 
opinion  was  divided  reapecling  bia  01^ 
thodoxy  and  bia  merits,  The  chan- 
cellor of  Tubingen,  Lucaa  Oaiander, 
and  many  otbera,  could  find  gross 
hereuea  in  hia  writinga  :  but  the  pro- 
vost, Bengel,  saw  in  him  the  Apoca- 
lyptical at;gel,  with  the  everlaating 
Gospel.     llUtrot  iftlm  murot  jvctalur  el 


-If  a 


read    AmdL's 


writings,  with  tlie  feeltnga  of  a  dia- 
pawiooate  historian,  he  will  hear  one 
speaking  in  them,  who  is  full  of  the 
apirit  of  ehriatianity,  irho  abhors  scho- 
lastic theological  wrangling,  apeaks  for 
the  most  part  more  forcibly,  and  more 
like  the  Uihlc,  on  practical  christian' 
ily,  than  hia  contempumries  do  ;   yet 

which  ia  not  the  mysticism  of  the 
Bible,  but  of  Valerius  Weisel,  and 
of  Angela  de  Foligny,  fnun  when 
writings  he  borrows  largely.  In  ptoet 
of  Ibis,  read  only  the  third  and  foartil 
books  uf  his  Trie  CM»liimii/:  when 
also  many  chemical  terms  occur,  neh 
aa  the  Theoaophiats  use  ;  aud  to  which 
Amdt  had  acuaetoincd  himself,  having 
been  a  phjucian  in  early  life,  and 
retaining  in  after  life  a  fondnew  for 
chemical  writinga.  And  for  this  rea- 
Bon,  it  ia  probahly  not  so  wise,  in  oar 
times,  when  we  have  ao  many  ascetic 
works  tliat  are  more  oasy  of  compre- 
hension and  better  adapted  to  oor  aee^ 
to  always  racommeud  lo  common  ohns- 
tiaos  the  writings  of  Amdt.  For  the 
people  of  liis  tunca,  bia  books  were 
very  valuable  ;  but  we  shoulit  not, 
therefore,  be  ungrateful  to  those  of 
our  own  sxie  which  God  has  vouclisafed 
lo  ua.  Rcapecting  him,  aee  Godfr. 
Amold'a  Kinien  mid  JCttiaiitlori), 
vol.  ii.  book  xvU.  ch.  vi.  g  S,  Ac.  and 
Weismann'a  HiHoria  Bcda.  Uf.  Tat. 
tom.  ii,  p.  U1*,Hc.    Sdd.\ 
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fierce  contest,  between  him  and  the  philosophers  of  the  univer- 
sity in  which  he  taught,  namely  Otom  Chmthsr^  John  Casdius^ 
Conrad  Martini^  and  Duncan  lAddel ;  and  some  out  of  the 
university  likewise  took  part  in  it,  by  their  writings.  Henry 
JuKu8^  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  put  an  end  to  the  commotion, 
took  cognizance  of  the  cause,  calling  in  the  divines  of  Bostoc 
for  counsel ;  and  in  the  year  1601,  ordered  Hofmann  to  retract 
what  he  had  written  and  spoken  disrespectfully  of  philosophy 
and  the  philosophers,  and  to  publicly  acknowledge,  that  sound 
philosophy  was  in  harmony  with  theology  \ 

§  14.  The  theology,  which  is  now  taught  in  the  Lutheran 
schools,  did  not  at  once  attain  its  present  form,  but  was  im- 
proved and  perfected  progressively.  Of  this  fact,  those  are 
aware,  who  understand  the  history  of  the  doctrines  concerning 
the  holy  Scriptures,  free-will,  predestination,  and  other  subjects, 
and  who  have  compared  the  early  systems  of  theology  written 
by  Lutherans,  with  those  of  more  recent  date.  For  the 
vindicators  of  religious  liberty  did  not  discover  all  truth  in  a 
moment ;  but,  Uke  persons  emerging  from  long  darkness,  their 
vision  improved  gradually.  Our  theologians  were  also  greatly 
assisted  in  correcting  and  explaining  their  sentiments,  by  the 
controversies  they  were  involved  in,  both  the  external,  with  the 
papists,  the  disciples  of  ZwingU  and  Calvin^  and  others,  and 
the  internal,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Those  who, 
like  James  Benignus  Bossuet  and  others,  make  this  a  reproach 
against  the  Lutherans,  do  not  consider,  that  the  founders  of 
the  Evangelical  church  never  wished  to  be  regarded  as  inspired 
men,  and  that  the  first  virtue  of  a  wise  man  is,  to  discover  the 
errors  of  others,  and  the  second  is,  to  find  out  the  truth. 

§  15.  The  first  and  principal  care  of  the  teachers  of  the 
reformed  religion  was,  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  which  contain,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  all  celestial  wisdom.  Hence  there  were  almost  as  many 
expositors  of  the  Bible  among  the  Lutherans,  as  there  were 
theologians  eminent  for  learning  and  rank.     At  the  head  of 

*  An  accurate  account  of  this  con-  See  also  Jo.  Herm.  ab  EUwich,  de 

troreny,  and  a  list  of  the  writings  Fatu  AritMdU  in  SeKolit  ProUttatU. 

Sublished  on  both  sides,  are  given  by  §  xxvii.  p.  76,  &c.    Godfr.   Arnold's 

o.Mdller,  in  his  life  of  Owen  GUnther,  Kircken-  und  Ketzerhidorie,  book  xvii, 

Ciuibria  lAUaratOj  torn.  i.  p.  226,  &c.  ch.  vi.  §  16.  p.  947,  &c. 
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them  all  stand  Luther  and  Melancthon ;  the  former  of  whom, 
besides  other  portions  of  the  divine  records,  expomided  par- 
ticularly the  book  of  Genesis,  with  great  copiousness  and 
sagacity ;  the  expositions  of  the  latter  on  PauTs  epistles,  and 
his  other  labours  of  this  kind,  are  well  known.  After  these,  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  biblical  expositors  was  attained 
by  Matthias  Fladus^  whose  Glosses  on  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  Key  to  them,  were  very  useful  for  understanding  the  sacred 
writers ;  by  John  Bugenhagius^  Justus  Jonas^  Andrew  Osiander^ 
and  Martin  Chemnitz^  whose  Harmonies  of  the  Gk)6pels  were 
of  great  value;  by  Victorinus  Strigslius;  and  by  Joachim 
Camerarius^  who  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
acted  the  part  merely  of  a  grammarian,  as  he  himself  informs 
us ;  or  in  other  words,  calling  in  the  aid  of  polite  literature,  in 
which  he  was  well  versed,  he  investigated  and  explained  simply 
the  import  of  the  words  and  phrases,  neglecting  all  theological 
discussions  and  controversies. 

§  16.  All  these  interpreters  of  the  holy  volume  abandoned 
the  uncertain  and  fallacious  method  of  the  ancients,  who 
neglected  the  literal  sense,  and  laboured  to  extort  firom  the 
holy  oracles,  by  the  aid  of  the  fancy,  a  kind  of  recondite 
meaning,  or  in  other  words,  to  divert  them,  without  reason,  to 
foreign  applications.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  first  and 
great  aim,  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  words,  or  what  it  is 
they  express  ;  adopting  that  golden  rule  of  all  sound  interpre- 
tation which  Luther  first  introduced,  namely,  that  all  the 
sacred  books  have  but  one  only,  and  that  the  literal  sense. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  tliat  very  many  did  not  wholly  lay 
aside  the  inveterate  custom  of  extracting  secret  and  concealed 
meanings  from  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers,  but  were 
too  sharp  sighted  in  applying  the  oracles  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  to  our  Saviour,  and  in  eliciting  from  ancient  history 
prefigurations  of  future  events.  Moreover,  all  the  expositors 
of  this  century,  may,  I  conceive,  be  divided  into  two  classy. 
Some  followed  the  example  of  Luther^  who  first  explains  the 
import  of  the  sacred  text,  in  a  free  and  artless  style,  and  then 
makes  application  of  them  to  theological  controversies,  to  doc- 
trines, and  to  practical  duties.  But  others  were  better  pleased 
with  Melancthon's  method  ;  who  first  divided  the  discourses  of 
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r^u  inspired  writers  into  their  constituent  parts,  or  analysed 
them,  according  to  rhetorical  principles ;  and  then  closely  and 
minutely  surveyed  each  part,  yet  rarely  departing  from  the 
literal  meaning,  and  but  sparingly  touching  upon  doctrines  and 
controversies. 

§  17.  Philip  Melanetiion,  first  reduced  the  theology  of  the 
Lutherans  to  a  regular  system,  in  hia  Loci  Communes :  and 
this  work,  afterwards  enlai^ed  and  amended  by  tho  author, 
was  in  such  estimation,  during  this  century,  and  even  longer, 
that  it  sensed  as  the  common  guide  to  all  teachers  of  theology, 
both  in  their  lectures  and  their  written  treatises'.  The  very 
title  of  the  book  shows,  that  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion 
are  not  here  artificially  arranged,  and  digested  into  a  philoso- 
phical system ;  hut  are  proposed  in  an  unconstrained  and  free 
manner,  such  as  the  author  preferred.  His  mode  of  stating 
and  explaining  truth,  especially  in  the  earUer  editions,  is  very 
Nmple,  and  unencumbered  with  the  terms,  the  definitions,  and 
distinctions  of  the  philosophers.  For  this  first  age  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  well  as  Luther  himself,  wished  to  discard 
and  to  avoid,  altogether,  the  subtilties  and  syUogisms  of  the 
dialectic  and  scholastic  doctors.  But  the  sophistry  of  their 
advetBaries,  and  their  perpetual  contests  with  them,  in  process 
of  time,  caused  this  artless  mode  of  teaching  to  be  almost 
wholly  laid  aside.  Even  Melanrthon  himself  led  the  way,  by 
introducing  gradually  into  his  Loci  Comtnuiux  many  things 
taken  from  the  armory  of  the  philosophers,  with  a  view  to 
combat  the  fallacies  of  opposers.  And  afterwards,  when  the 
founders  of  the  chiu^h  were  no  more,  and  when  the  Jesuits 
I  ind  others  resolutely  attacked  the  purified  church  with  the 
I  old  scholastic  arms,  this  erafty  mode  of  warfare  had  siich 
\  influence  upon  our  theologians,  that  they  restored  the  thorny 
mode  of  exphiining  divine  truth,  which  Luther  and  his  com- 
panions had  discarded ;  and  employed,  in  the  explication  of 
religious  doctrines,  all  the  intricacies  imd  barbarism  of  the 
^v  acholastic  philosophy.  Several  very  distinguished  and  excellent 
^Btaien,  near  the  dose  of  the  century,  were  exceedingly  dissatiaficd 
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with  this  change,  and  bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of  the  ancient 
simplicity ;  but  they  could  not  prevail,  at  all,  on  the  teachers 
in  the  universities,  to  return  to  Luther's  sober  and  artless 
method  of  teaching.  For  they  said,  necessity  must  govern  us, 
rather  than  examples  and  authorities. 

§  18.  That  practical  theology  should  be  restored  to  its 
purity,  by  the  same  persons  as  exploded  a  corrupt  doctrinal 
theology,  might  readily  be  supposed,  by  such  as  understand 
the  intimate  natural  connexion  between  them.  And  more 
may  be  learned,  respecting  real  piety,  from  the  few  writings 
of  Luther^  Mdancthon^  WeUer^^  and  the  two  Rivien^^  not  to 
mention  others,  than  from  aU  the  volumes  of  the  catmsU^  and 
the  moraUzers  (moralisantcs)  as  they  were  barbarously  called. 
And  yet,  in  this  department  also,  all  the  truth  did  not  at  once 
show  itself  to  those  excellent  men.  It  appears  rather,  from 
the  various  controversies  respecting  the  extent  of  christian 
duties,  which  were  agitated  in  this  century,  and  from  the 
answers  which  even  great  men  gave  to  questions  proposed  to 
them  respecting  the  divine  law,  that  all  the  first  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  christian  duty  were  not  fully  settled ;  nor 
was  it  universally  understood,  how  far  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  coincide,  and  wherein  they  differ, 
or  what  there  is  in  revealed  religion  consonant  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  what  that  lies  beyond  the  province  of  reason.  If 
the  fiiry  of  their  numerous  enemies  had  allowed  the  Lutheran 
doctors  more  leisure,  and  more  opportunity  to  cultivate  and 
difiuse  religion,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  free  from  these 
faults,  and  would  not  have  fallen  below  the  more  modem 
teachers.     And  the  same  answer  may  be  given  to  those  who 


*  [Jerome  Weller  was  bom  at  Frey- 
berg  in  Meissen,  was  long  familiar 
with  Luther  at  Wittemberg,  and  died 
the  8U[)eiintendent  and  inspector  of 
schools  in  his  native  place,  a.  d.  1572. 
He  was  a  practical  theologian,  and 
left  many  edifying  and  enlightened 
writings,  which  prove  him  a  man  of 
great  experience.     8chl.'\ 

*  [There  were  two  Rivien,  both  called 
John :  the  one  was  of  Westphalia,  and 
A  famous  schoolmaster  of  his  times, 
who  taught  at  Cologne,  Zwickau,  An- 


naberg,  Schneeberg,  and  Freybei^ ; 
and  was  afterwards  informator  and 
counsellor  to  Augustus,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony; and  at  last  inspector  of  schools 
at  Meissen.  Ho  died  in  1563,  and  left 
many  moral  writings  in  Latin.  The 
other  John  Rivier,  was  of  Venice,  and 
lived  near  the  same  time ;  but  whether 
he  wrote  any  thing  on  morals,  I  know 
not.  See  Teissier^  Eloges  da  Hcmmn 
Savatu,  tom.  i  jp.  153,  &c.,  and  Melch. 
Adam's  VUcb  Cfermanor,  PkUotophomm^ 
p.60,&c.    8chl.} 
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think  it  straage  that  no  one  among  so  many  excellent  men, — 
not  even  Melanethon,  who  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  such 
an  undertaking, — should  have  thought  of  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  first  principles  of  morals,  and  forming  a  eysteni  of 
practical  religion,  but  should  have  included  all  his  instructions 
tinder  the  hcada  of  the  lait,  tin,  /ree-unll,  faith,  hope  and 
Warily. 

§  19.  To  designate  any  one  as  a  noted  theolo^an  of  that 
age,  is  the  same  as  to  say  he  was  an  ardent  and  energetic 
polemic.  For  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  contests,  both  internal  and  external,  required  all  to 
take  up  arms.  Among  these  defenders  of  the  truth,  all  that 
were  contemporary  with  Luther,  or  lived  near  his  times,  studied 
simplicity ;  and  did  not  assail  their  adversaries,  except  with 
the  arguments  affoi-ded  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church.  Those  who 
floiuished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  came  forth  armed 
with  the  weapons  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  there- 
fore are  less  lucid.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  their  adversaries,  especially  the  jwipists.  For  tliese, 
having  learned  by  sad  experience,  that  the  plain  and  explicit 
mode  of  reasoning  was  ruinous  to  their  cause,  involved  them- 
selves and  their  opinions  in  all  the  al)surdities  and  artifices  of 
the  scbolaetic  docU>rs,  And  this  led  our  theologians  to  think 
that  they  mast  fight  with  the  same  weapons  with  which  they 
were  attacked.  Moreover,  all  disputants  of  this  age,  if  we 
except  Melanclhon,  to  whom  Providence  had  given  a  mild  and 
modest  s^iirit,  are  thought  at  this  day  to  have  been  much  too 
lutter  and  acrimonious :  and  no  one  more  so  than  Luther  him- 
Bclf,  who  inveighed  against  his  adversaries,  as  is  manifest,  in 
tile  coarsest  manner,  without  regard  to  rank  or  dignity.  Yet 
this  fault  will  appear  much  alleviated,  if  it  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  those  times,  and  if  compared  with  tlie 
ferocity  and  cruelty  of  his  opposers.  Is  it  not  alhiwable  to 
designate  malignant  railers,  and  ferocious  tyrants,  who  labom* 
io  destroy,  and  actually  do  destroy,  with  fire  and  sword,  the 
boly  souls  which  they  cannot  vanijuinh  in  argument,  by  applying 
to  them  the  epithets  appropriate  to  their  crimes  \ 

§  20.  The  interna]  history  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  n{ 
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the  changes  that  took  place  in  it,  if  we  would  render  it  ea^  of 
cumprehension,  and  make  the  causes  of  events  intelligible, 
must  be  diiided  into  three  periods.  Tlie  first  extends  &oni 
the  commencement  of  the  reformation  to  the  death  of  Luther, 
in  1546.  The  second  embraces  what  occurred  between  the 
death  of  Luther  and  that  of  Melanclhvn,  in  1560.  The  tliird 
period  contains  the  remainder  of  the  century. — In  the  first 
period,  every  thing  among  the  Lutherans  took  place  according 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Luther ;  who  being  a  man  of  great 
energy  of  character,  and  possessing  unbounded  influence  every 
where,  suppressed  without  difSculty  all  commotions  and  dis- 
turbances that  arose,  and  did  not  suffer  nascent  sects  to  attain 
maturity  and  acquire  strength  in  his  now  community.  There- 
fore, 80  long  as  LaiJier  lived,  the  internal  state  of  the  church 
tvas  tranquil  and  peaceful ;  and  such  as  were  disposed  to 
foment  divisions,  had  to  be  still,  or  else  retire  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  chureh,  and  take  residence  elsewhere. 

§  21.  The  infancy  of  the  new  chureh  was  disturbed  by  a  set 
of  delirious  fanatics,  who  turned  the  world  upside  down,  and 
who  im^ned  that  they  were  moved  by  a  divine  a£Batus  to  set 
up  a  new  kingdom  of  Glu-iat  free  from  all  sin.  The  leaders  of 
this  turbulent  and  discordant  tribe  were  Thomas  Mimztr^ 
Nicholas  Slorct;  Mark  Stubner,  and  others,  partly  Germans, 
and  partly  Swiss ;  who  greatly  disquieted  some  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  Germany,  and  raised  tumults  among  the  ignorant 
multitude,  in  some  places  very  great,  in  others  less,  but  every 
where  formidable '.  The  history  of  these  people  b  very  obscure 
and  perplexed :  for  it  has  not  been  methodically  written,  nor 
could  it  easily  be  so,  if  one  were  disposed  to  narrato  it ; 
because,  every  where,  men  of  this  sort,  of  dubious  sanity,  and 
differing  variously  from  each  other  in  opinions,  roamed  about, 
nor  did  the  state  of  the  times  produce  diligent  recorders  of 
Kuch  tumultuous  proceedings.     This  is  certain,  that  the  worst 


'  Jo.  Baptist  Ott  hu  callecled  much  tluit  of  tho  AmiajitiMa  in   Weatpluttia, 

retating  to  tbese  events,  in  his  Atmala  A.  D.    1633,   ibid,  ch.  iii.  $  10.  p.  163. 

Anaimptut.  p.   8,   &.C.,  and  with    him  The  ri»c  of  the  sect  of  Meiuiaitltes  will 

may  be  Joined  near!}'  iiU  the  biotoriaiui  be  cDnnrtcrcd  in  the   6tli   objq>ter  of 

of  ilio  Reformation.     [The  rar  "/  ikt  thin  necaud  purt  of  the  prewnt  wctkni. 

pcnnatf  in  IGS5,  was  noticed  iii  tcc.  i.  7V.J 
ch.  ii  g  21.  p.  124,  &c.  above  ;  and 
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BtKubera  of  this  motly  company,  combined  together  in  that 
eeditious  band  which  pruduceil  the  I'uatic  war  in  Germaay,  and 
in  Uiat  which  afterwards  disturbed  WestphaUa,  and  settled 
itself  at  Munster ;  while  the  better  members,  terrified  by  the 
miseriea  and  slaughter  of  their  companions,  at  length  joined 
themselves  to  the  sect  called  M«nnonite».  The  zeal,  vigilance, 
and  reeolution  of  Luther,  prevented  his  community  from  being 
rent  asunder  by  this  sort  of  people,  and  the  fickle  and  credulous 
populace  from  being  deceived  and  led  astray  by  them,  as  would 
imdoubtcdly  have  been  the  case,  if  lie  had  possessed  less  energy 
[/ef  character. 

§  22.  Andrew  Carolosiadf,  a  Frenchman,  and  colleague  of 
'iu(h«r,  a  man  neither  perverse  nor  unlearned,  but  precipitate, 
IS  too  ready  to  listen  to  this  sort  of  men ;  and  therefore  in  the 
tyear  1522,  while  Luther  was  absent,  raised  no  little  commotion 
t  Wittemborg,  by  casting  the  images  out  of  the  churches,  and 
jr  otiier  hazardous  innovations.  But  Luther  suddenly  returned, 
ud  his  presence  and  discourses  calmed  the  tumult.  Betum- 
^  now  from  Wittemberg  to  Orlamund,  Caroloitadt  not  only 
opposed  Luther's  opinions  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  in 
many  other  things,  showed  a  mmd  not  averse  from  fanatical 
sentiments'.  He  was,  therefore,  expelled  from  Saxony,  and 
went  over  to  the  Swiss ;  among  whom  he  taught,  first  at 
Zurich,  and  then  at  Basic ;  and  as  long  as  he  bred,  he  showed 
himself  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  of  the  men 
that  made  pretensions  to  divine  visions  *.  This  second  commo- 
tion, therefore,  Luther  happily  terminated  in  a  short  time. 


*  See  Vrtl.  Em.  Loscber'a  Uidoria 
~  Ur  Lalk/raiiai  el  ibfwnuito*, 

i.  Daniel  GerdeB,  V  ila  Oiro- 
1    his    MikM.    Grmimgrtu. 
1.  i.,  and  most  of  the  Us- 
aa  if  tlitf  Jtorurmfttion. 

•  ["ThiaalHnnaiionofDr.Maabeuii 
a  moch  to  be  modified.     In  Ihe 

_  nal   it   stonda  thus :    £>iiin    nrit 

'  '  'NM  partibiu  uMifuM  not 
at  Umg  at  lit  tital,  U 
f^  a  fnemt  (u  «A«  Aiabap- 

:' ""  la 

Id  Mir  hiatorian  oaacrt  (Ida  wiUiuut 
b  wsU  known  thai 


Carolostadt,  after  hii  buuihmeiit  fram 
Saxony,  cain[)aeed  ■  ircatiae  againit 
enthusiasm  in  geueraJ,  and  against  tba 
eKtravagBDt  tenets  ami  the  violeal  pro- 
cecdioga  of  the  AnabaptiBU  in  particn- 
hu".  Naji  more  ;  this  treatise  was  ad- 
dreaaed  to  Lutber,  wliu  was  bo  affected 
by  it,  tliat,  lepentin^  of  the  tmworUiy 
treatment  he  had  given  to  CaroloBtadt, 
lie  pleaded  his  rauoe,  and  obtained 
from  the  ptcclur  a  peramsion  for  him 
to  rpturn  into  Suiodj.  See  Genka, 
Vila   l-anlotadii,  in  Mituil.  Gr<»u». 

SI.  After  this  reoouciliation  with 
ther,  be  conipoaed  ■  ttr«.liac  on  the 
cmcharisl,  which  breathe*  the  moat 
aiuiahle  ^irit  of  nuiduiWJon  and  hu- 
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g  23.  A  man  of  similar  turn  of  mind,  was  Catpar  Sehwmeh 
feld,  of  Ossigk,  a  Silcsian  knight,  counseUor  to  the  duke  of 
Liegnitz;  who,  with  Valentine  Craulioald,  a  leamcd  man  living 
at  the  court  of  Liegnitz,  saw  many  deficiencies  in  Lviker't 
opinions  and  r^ulations;  and  undoubtedly,  iS LiUker  and  otha« 
had  not  strenuously  resisted  him,  would  have  produced  a  schism, 
and  a  sect  of  considerable  magnitude.  For  he  led  a  blameless 
and  upright  life,  recommended  and  laboured  to  promote  piety 
among  the  people,  with  peculiar  earnestness ;  and  by  these 
means  so  captivated  verj-  many,  even  learned  and  discreet  men, 
both  unong  the  Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians,  that  they 
tliought  it  their  duty  to  patronize  him,  and  to  defend  him 
against  his  opposers'.  liut  in  the  year  1528,  he  was  bauished 
by  the  duke,  both  from  the  court  and  the  country ;  because 
Zieingle  had  doclariid,  that  Schwenci/M'e  sentiuieuts  respect- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper,  were  not  different  from  his  own.  From 
this  time,  he  wandered  through  various  provinces,  and  expe- 
rienced various  fortunes,  till  his  death  in  1561 '.     He  left  a 

cnrnpanicd  with  vindiculioiis  of  him,  by 
Godfiv;  Amold,  A'ireiin-  urid  Kilair- 
kidorU,  book  xti.  rh.  xx.  p.  730,  &c 
[vol.  i.  p.  836 — 85G,  anil  p.  1 24G— I2BS, 
ed.  ScbanluuBeti,  1740,  fol.  Tr.J  uid 
by  Chr.  Aug.  Salig,  Gadiidik  der 
AuyA.  CotifiiBioii,  vol.  iii.  book  n. 
p.  &6I,  &c  [SchweDchrdd  inw  boin 
in  the  yetl  1400,  and  was  emplojvd 
in  the  cDUTta  of  Mlinsterber^  and 
Lieguitx,  and  huld  a  canonry  at  Liee- 
nitz.  He  aidfd  tliu  FeComiatiaii  in 
Siloua  :  bnt  Luther's  FefoTmatum,  in 
his  view,  did  not  go  br  cnmigh.  He 
not  anl;  wished  for  a  Htricter  ohuich 
discipline,  bat  be  sJbo  found  somo  Tault 
with  eertain  jminta  of  doctrine.  Aa 
caiij  as  the  j'ear  16S4,  he  eommeiiDed 
an  attack  upon  the  Evangelical  church, 
b]'  bis  usaay  on  the  Abuse  of  the  Goa- 
pel  to  carnal  BecQrit}r ;  and  the  jsar 
fuUowing,  be  brought  forward  bis  new 
optaion  reepocting  the  euchorist.  Ae- 
cordmg  to  the  epistle  of  ibe  Buperiu- 
lundcnt  of  Lii>gniti,  Simon  Gnuueua, 
tu  Abrabam  Scultetua  of  Htudelbem 
(in  tlio  Suj-pLiu.  wi  Ind.  I.  Hidar. 
no.  SB.  of  ScukundorTs  UStUnia  liullur- 
anirmi,)  it  waa  not  merely  the  dtlkc 
tlut  banished  Si^wuKolifcl'l  (rom  Silo- 
HB,  but  also  Fi^rdinand,  king  of  tbo 


iniii^  [  and,  having  perused  the  writ- 
iugB  of  Zwinglc,  where  he  saw  Jilb  own 
Hcutimi^ls  on  that  Hubjeot  maintained 
with  the  grcBtcst  perapicutty  and  foreo 
of  evidence,  he  repaired,  a  aecoud  time, 
to  Zoriah,  and  frum  tbeuco  (o  Ussil, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  ofliecB  of 
pastor  and  profteoor  of  divinity,  aud 
where,  after  having  lived  in  tlio  exem- 
plary and  constant  practice  of  eveiy 
eiiristian  virtue,  ho  died,  amidst  the 
warmest  effusions  of  pie^  and  resiff' 
nation,  on  the  Sfitli  of  Decmbcr,  IMl. 
All  this  ia  tosliliud  solemnly  in  a  letter 
uf  the  learned  and  pious  (iiynieus  of 
Basil  to  Piraeus,  chsplain  t«  the  elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  ^ows  how  little 
credit  ousht  to  be  given  to  the  aasor- 
tiona  of  the  ignorant  Moreri,  or  to  the 
ioiunuaUona  of  thu  insidiouB  Bossuet." 
Matl.i 

*  See  Jo.  Conrad  Fucslin's  G^iiria 
I.  KjMolarunt  a  llefttrmalor.  Heirfl. 
fimj4orSHU,p.\m,ns,2ad.  Mntetm 
Hrtaa,  torn.  iv.  p.  446,  Ac. 

•  See  Jo.  Wigand's  fiMiomofc/dUia- 
»i)Buiui,Lipe.,ie86.4to.  Conrad Sihl Us- 
Gi'Ibnrg's  whole  tenth  book  of  his  Cain. 
U-nti  llnTHieanm,  Ftanct.  ISiHI.  dvo. 
Dill  the  biatoiy  of  Sebweuekfeld  ia 
luoet  atudiouitly  invcatigated  and  ae- 
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I  Httle  community  in  his  naUve  Silesia ;  whom  the  papists,  in 
our  own  times,  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  but  whom  the  king 
of  Prussia,  in  the  year  1742,  permitted  to  return  to  their 
former  habitations '. 

§  24,  Seltwenekfeld  merits  the  praise  of  good  intentions, 
piety,  and  zeal  for  promoting  religion ;  but  not  the  praise  of 
discretion,  sound  judgment,  and  intelligence.  The  good  man 
in  lined  towards  what  is  called  fanaticism ;  and  he  supposed 
that  he  was  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  From  Ltit/wr  and 
the  other  professors  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  differed  prin- 
cipally, on  three  points :  for  I  pass  over  inferences  from  his 

Lnther  aod  Mclondlian.  He  now  re- 
tirml  t«  the  coanty  Of  Glatz,  nhpre  he 
eeUblisheil  a  Bchool  at  ReDgerBdorf, 
and  cumpoSL-d  a  Calflchimn  and  a  PiiB- 
til!c,  under  the  name  of  f<i<yn.  Beii- 
genduTf.  The  Catechiam  is  «till  re- 
garded hy  tbo  S;;bw»nGhre1den  as  one 
of  their  beat  ek-mentar}'  books  ;  and 
the  Poalillu  is  often  used  in  their  rell- 
gioua  woreliip-  Beaidea  tbeae,  iu  Ifaa 
middle  of  the  foltoviDf;  century  litcd 
one  Daniel  Frederic,  who,  in  1613,  pub- 
lished tlie  Socrot  of  self-eKaminattoD. 
Soe,  conctming  him,  Godfr.  Arnold, 
1.  c.  voL  iv.  eec.  u.  no.  S4.     &JU.] 

'  On  the  ConfEsnonBoflheSchnunnk- 
fcldcts,  ■»  Jo.  Chr.  K5cher^  BiUiuiA. 
Thfd.  t^ni&u^tMP,  p.  467-  [MoMuf  tho 
Schwenckfclden  joined  thti  bodj,  after 
the  death  of  SehwenekTeld,  wbun  tfas 
concealed  protMtanta  in  Iluhemia, 
tbe  county  of  Glatz,  and  Silc^a,  ob- 
tained poffiefHion  of  bia  vrridn^ 
which  wcro  epread  abroad  in  great 
iben ;   and   Ibey  establiidicd  von- 


Romana.  Uc  accmii  to  have  drawn  on 
hinuelf  the  hatred  of  thin  lord,  rluRft]', 
by  hta  ojunion  concerning  the  eueha- 
nut  ;  which  he  defended,  in  the  year 
15S9,  by  ak  writing  printed  at  Lieguitz, 
with  a  preface  by  Capita.  From  Sile- 
sia he  retired  to  Slraaburg,  where  he 
wag  supported  for  Dome  time  by  the 
prcachen,  Matthew  Zell  and  («pilo. 
Aftemards  he  resided  in  several  im- 

C'rial  cities  of  Swabia  ;  and  died  at 
Im,  in  1661,  after  liaving  obtained 
many  followerB  in  Aluace,  the  territory 
of  Wiirlemberg,  and  other  plneea.  His 
writing!  were  at  first  printed  sepa- 
rately;  bntaftvr  hisdealhjColleclively, 
at  two  different  limes,  namely,  in  1 664, 
in  3  parte,  or  4  vols,  fol.,  uul  in  1693, 
in  4  large  volumei),  4lo.  The  creater 
1  of  tbom  were  also  published  in 
.,  fot.,  under  the  title  of  Epiilolar 
em  OtjU  horUiyiiadiplai 
m  Mama  Gujiar  SdiBnctfiUnin 
»g,  An.  Besides  these,  be  left  vari- 
nuoaseripts,  which  are  in  the  Wol- 
imbuttle  library,  and  whieL  Salig  con- 
sulted. Onu  tolerable  and  devotional 
tnct,  iit  on  the  Lovo  of  God,  and  wbh 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  \59i,  Bvo. — 
Cravtwald  was  a  professor  and  a  pas- 
tor at  Liegnits,  a  promoter  of  the 
rofiinnatioti,  bnt  who  afterwards  took 
■ides  with  Schwonvkfeld,  participated 
in  Us  views  of  the  eucbarist,  and  pub- 
lished various  writings  under  the  name 
of  Valentin*  Cratoalil.  UUier  adhvrcnta 
to  Schwanckfiild  wen  Jo.  Siegm.  Wer- 
ner, eourl  tinacher  to  the  duku  of 
LkgnitK ;  who  was  dispbtced  in  1611), 

>«r  l»ang  sent  by  the  duku  to  Wit- 

pibcrg,  (u  bo   bolter    initlrucli:d    bv 


grcgations,  principally, 
ritoriea  uf  Liogniti,  Hirschbvrgi  ond 
Guldburg.  Bnt  as  they  were  often 
sevorely  penecnted,  under  the  Austrian 
govcrmUBUt,  especially  ciooe  Uiu  year 
171s,  and  wero  baraned  by  tho  Jcniut 
missiouaries  ;  hence  tho  greater  part 
of  them  retired  to  PennsylTania,  where 
they  set  up  congrL^tioiis,  and  held 
communion  with  other  fanatical  partios. 
Uthem,  who  remained  in  the  vicdnity, 
lieing  invited  back,  returned  when  tbo 
countiy  fell  under  the  Pnusian  povcm- 
nieul.  See  Boumgarlcai's  QaAtAtr  tier 
nttiaioHfParUryii,  p.  1059,  Ae.    .StW.J 
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principles,  and  minor  points  of  doctrine. — (I.)  In  regard  to  the 
Lord's  Supper;  he  inverted  the  words  of  Christ,  Tki$  i$ 
my  body  ;  and  would  have  them  understood  thus :  My  body  i$ 
this^  that  is,  is  such  as  this  bread,  which  is  bi'oken  and  eaten ; 
or,  it  is  real  food  for  the  soul,  nourishes,  satisfies  delights  it. 
And,  my  blood  is  this^  namely,  Uke  wine,  which  re&eahes  and 
strengthens  the  soul.  And  this  singular  doctrine,  he  said  had 
been  divinely  communicated  to  him ;  which  alone  shows  how 
weak  his  mind  and  discernment  were '.  (IL)  In  regard  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  word  of  God  :  he  denied,  that  there  is  efficacy 
in  the  external  word,  as  written  down  in  the  inspired  books, 
to  heal,  illuminate,  and  regenerate  the  minds  of  men.  This 
efficacy  he  ascribed  to  the  iiUemal  tcordj  which  he  said  was 
Christ  himself.  But  of  this  internal  word,  he  expresses  him- 
self, in  his  usual  manner,  without  uniformity  and  clearness ;  so 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  whether  he  held  the  same  ykswa 
with  the  Mystics  and  the  Quakers,  or  differed  from  th«n. 
(III.)  In  regard  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ :  it  displeased 
him  to  hear  the  human  nature  of  Christ  denominated  a  crecEtwr$^ 
or  created  existence,  in  what  theologians  call  its  state  of  exalta- 
tion :  for  this  language  he  thought  below  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  Christ's  human  nature,  since  it  had  become  united 
with  the  divine  nature  in  one  person.  This  opinion  appeared  to 
resemble  what  is  called  the  Eutychian  doctrine.  But  Schwenck- 
feld  would  not  be  considered  a  Eutychian ;  and  on  the  con- 


'  [He  also  discarded  infant  baptism ; 
though  he  did  not  require  those  bap- 
tized iu  infancy  to  be  rebaptised ;  and 
therefore  diflfcred  in  this  from  the  Ana- 
baptists. Hence  GruncBUS  informs  us, 
(iu  Seekendorf's  Hut.  LuthcTanitmi, 
iiujtjdem,  ad  Ind.  I.  no.  28,)  tliat  in  the 
year  1526,  infant  baptism  was  nearly 
done  away  among  the  Schwenckfelders. 
^khl, — The  Lutheran  writers  thua  tax 
Schwenckfeld  with  discarding  infant 
baptism.  The  fact  was,  he  placed  no 
reliance  upon  any  outward  rites,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  ;  and  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  idea, 
that  water  baptism  was  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  any  one.  Baptism  in 
the  blood  of  Christ,  or  spiritual  bap- 
tism, was  every  thmg,  in  his  estima- 


tion. And  he  deemed  it  proper,  though 
not  essential,  that  thi^  spiritual  bap- 
tism should  precede  water  baptism. 
See  Godfr.  Arnold's  Kireken'  uml  Ke- 
tzerhistorie,  book  xvi.  ch.  xx.  §  13, 14. 
vol.  i.  p.  842,  &c.,and  p.  1271.  Neither 
docs  Grunieus,  (in  the  passage  in  Seek- 
endorf,  mentioned  bv  Schlegel,)  inti- 
mate, that  Schwenckield  treated  infiuit 
baptism  with  any  greater  neglect  or 
disrespect,  than  he  did  the  Lord*^ 
Supper,  and  other  external  rites.  Hit 
words  are  these ;  "  £o  rero,  anno 
1526,  progredi  ccopit  fanatioomm  in- 
sania,  ut  administratio  $acr(B  coma  all- 
quandiu  plaiui  intrrmisaoy  pcBdobaptmmn 
quoque/xmiftw  prope  fierU  attermmO' 
tus."    2r.] 
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trary,  accused  those  of  NestorianlHin,  who  called  the  human 
nature  of  ChrUt  a  creature '. 

§  25 .  Ag  Luther  taught  that  the  pospel,  or  the  doctrine  of  a 
salvation  procured  for  mankind  by  Jeiiis  Christ,  should  l>e  incul- 
cated on  the  people,  and  censured  and  chastised  the  papists  for 
confounding  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  promising  men  salva- 
tion from  obedience  to  the  law ;  John  Aaricola,  a  native  of  Eia- 
leben,  and  a  ceJebrated  divine  of  the  Lutheran  church,  though 
an  ostentatious  and  fickle  man,  tlienco  took  occasion,  in  the 
year  1538,  to  t«ach  that  the  law  should  be  wholly  excluded  from 
the  church,  and  never  be  taught  to  the  people ;  and  that  the 
gospel  alone  should  he  taught,  both  in  the  schools  and  from  the 
pulpit.  Those  who  agreed  in  this  with  Agricola,  were  called 
AiUinomians,  or  enemies  of  the  late.  But  this  sect  also  was 
suppressed  in  ite  very  origin,  by  the  energ}-  and  the  influence  of 
Luther :  and  Agricola,  through  fear  of  so  great  a  man,  con- 
fessed and  renounced  his  error.  It  is  said,  however,  that  tlic 
lion  whom  he  dreaded,  or  Luther,  being  dead,  he  returned  to 
the  opinion  he  had  renounced,  and  drew  some  persons  to  em- 
brace it '. 

p.  1G67.  [and  art. 
AgnciAa,  lorn.  i.  p.  100.}  Conrad 
Sdililffielburgi  Catalogui  Hirrdiarr.  lib. 
iv.  Godlr.  Arnold's  Kirdiat-  sin/  Kt- 
l3trhiaoru,  book  ivi.  ch.  ut.  p.  813, 
&c.  [By  Urn  write™  of  thoao  timiai, 
he  U  K^nfratly  called  Master  EislEbeii. 
He  wia  a  pupil  of  Lutber ;  and  !a 
1630,  when  the  Aunburg  ucmfesuon 
wiu!  prpaented,  ho  aided  Luthtr  io  do- 
fending  it.  His  character  was  nol  tbe 
beat.  Me  was  iiri«tl<'SB,  fifry,  coDlen- 
liolu  man,  negligent  in  duty,  and  more 
of  a  courtier  than  iraa   becoming    in 


*  {Likewise,  in  respect  to  the  church,  ItUJAau, 
he  held  singular  opiniuos.  Ue  re-  -  -  ' 
yarded  it  na  a  risiblo  conunamly  of 
believers  ool;  ;  and  therefore  held, 
Itut  DO  hjrpocrite  abonld  be  tolented 
in  the  chri^ian  cbnrcb  ;  that  an  abso- 
lute purity,  not  only  of  the  church 
gentTBlly,  or  as  a  body,  hut  also  of  all 
the  individual  merobera  of  it,  wu  pos- 
■ible  ;  and,  therpforp,  wished  toreittaro 
the  ancient  church  diunpliae,  in  nil  its 
Tigoni.  He  liliewiMe  taught,  that  all  the 
romistialioiu  of  unconverted  pnauh- 
•n,  were  ineffieieiit ;  and  that  the 
whole  efficacy  of  the  nered  minlirtry, 
depended  on  the  gracioni  natc  of  the 
proadien,  or  oa  the  Spirit  and  inter- 
tud  word  of  God  remdina  in  them.  On 
the  whole,  Schwenckfuld  poneased  too 
liith)  ime  phOosophy,  to  state  cor- 
nictly  and  to  substantiate  his  views  ; 
and  too  litUe  acqiiuntanco  with  their 
original  languages,  to  expound  the 
Srriplorai  correctly.  He  first  learned 
Gm>k  fhim  Crantwald.    StU.] 

'  KMCaa|arSa^ttariuB,/ii'rwfiMlia 
WfOikiriam  Ecdtnad..  torn,  1.  p.  8AB, 


He 


Prlcr  Baytc,    iMiomiairr,    art. 


preacher  ;  and  after  his  dismission, 
read  lectures  at  Wittemberg.  Purhnpfl 
riTatship  between  the  two  colleagues, 
Mclancthon  and  Agricola,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  latter  to  obtain  the  prrcnu- 
nence,  rather  than  honest  leaf  for  rev- 
cuing  the  truth  from  pcrvemian,  oc- 
cuioned  this  contest.  Agricola  tlunisht 
Melancthon,  in  tlae  article*  which  ns 
drew  up  for  visitation  of  the  churches 
had  doTiatcd  from  the  suntiments  of 
Luther  and  nther  reformers ;  that  ho 
held  the  use  of  the  law  to  be  indiapens- 
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§  26.  The  opinions  of  the  AniinanUam  were  most  pemicioiiB, 
if  we  may  believe  their  adversaries.  For  they  are  said  to  have 
taught,  that  a  person  may  live  as  he  lists,  and  break  the  law  by 
sinning,  at  his  pleasure,  provided  he  holds  to  Christ,  and  hM 
faith  in  his  merits.  But  if  we  consider  the  whole  subject  with 
candour,  we  may  readily  bcUeve,  that  AgrieoHa  did  not  teach 
such  impious  and  absurd  doctrines,  though  he  might  sometimes 
utter  harsh  expressions,  that  were  liable  to  misinterpretatioB 
and  perversion.  By  the  law,  Agricola  understood  the  ten  com- 
mandments of  Moses ;  which,  he  supposed,  were  a  law  enacted 
especially  for  the  Jews,  and  not  for  christians.  The  term  Oos- 
pel,  he  used  in  a  broad  sense,  as  including,  not  only  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  merits,  and  salvation  by  faith,  but  likewise  all 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  inculcated  respecting  holiness  ni 
life  and  the  duties  of  men.  Removing,  therefore,  the  unsuitable 
modes  of  expression,  and  the  integuments  of  his  doctrine, 
he  seems  to  have  held  merely  this ;  that  the  ten  command- 
ments of  Moses  were  promulged  especiaUy  for  the  Jews,  and  of 
course  might  be  neglected  and  laid  aside  among  christians ;  and 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  distinctly,  and  inculcate 
on  the  people,  what  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  taught  us,  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  res[)ecting  both  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  repentance,  and  a  holy  life.  Most  of  the  doctors 
of  that  age  express  their  views  with  little  precision  and  uni- 
formity, and  do  not  give  us  accurate  definitions ;  and  hence  it 
often  happens,  that  they  are  understood  by  others,  differently 
from  their  real  meaning. 

§  27.  On  the  death  of  Luther^  in  1546,  Philip  AlelanetAon  be- 


able,  under  the  New  Testament,  and 
for  conversion  ;  and  he  wrote  some 
propositions  in  opposition  ;  which  arc 
printed  in  Luther's  Works,  (ed.  Al- 
tcnb.,  vol.  vii.  p.  310,)  and  bear  the 
title,  PoeUiones  inter  Fratres  Sparsa. 
Luther  confuted  them,  in  six  discus- 
sions :  and  Agricola  was  now  held  to 
retract ;  which  he  did  at  Wittemberg. 
But  on  leaving  Wittemberg  in  1540, 
and  retiring  to  Berlin,  where  he  pos- 
sessed the  good  will  of  the  electoral 
prince  in  a  high  degree,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  furthciiiig  the  reformation  ; 
lie  did  not  cease,  occasionally,  to  ad- 


vance his  propositionB.  Upon  occa- 
sion of  the  interim,  ho  fell  into  tho  op- 
posite error,  of  the  meritorioos  nature 
of  good  works.  Among  his  adherents, 
James  Schenk,  superintendent  at  Frey- 
berg,  in  Meissen,  was  the  most  famooB. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1538,  on  account 
of  his  Antiuomian  opinions,  when  ap- 
pearing to  retract,  he  was  called  to 
Leipaic  ;  but  again  bringing  them  for- 
wanl,  he  was  dismissed  the  second 
time.  See  also  Jo.  Geo.  Walcb's  JSis- 
leitung  in  die  StreitighfiUH  der  EnamM' 
li»chi\Uh,  Kircke,  ch.  ii.  §  10.  p.  116. 
ScA/.] 
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came  the  head  and  leader  of  the  theologians  in  the  Lutheran 
church.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  excellent  man, 
but  much  inferior  to  Luther  in  many  respects ',  especially  in 
strength  of  mind,  fortitude,  and  influence  over  others.  For  he 
was  mild  and  gentle,  excessively  fond  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
timid  and  shrinking  before  the  resentment  or  wrath  of  the 
powerful ;  in  short,  one  that  could  secure  the  attachment  and 
love  of  others,  but  who  was  not  competent  to  terrify,  repress, 
and  hold  in  check  the  authors  of  disturbance  and  of  new 
opinions.  He  also  dissented  from  Luther  on  some  subjects. 
For  (I.)  he  thought  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  many  things 
might  be  given  up  and  be  borne  with,  in  the  Bomish  church, 
which  Luther  thought  could  by  no  means  be  endured ;  indeed, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the  ancient  form  of  church 
government,  and  even  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff; 
might  be  retained  on  certain  conditions,  and  provided  the 
truth  as  clearly  taught  in  the  holy  Scriptures  might  be  main- 
tained. (IL)  He  supposed  that  certain  opinions  maintained 
by  Luther  against  the  papists,  for  instance,  concerning  faith  as 
the  sole  ground  of  justification,  the  necessity  of  good  works  in 
order  to  salvation,  and  the  inability  of  man  to  convert  himself 
to  God ;  might  be  softened  down  a  little,  so  as  not  to  give 
occasion  to  others  to  mistake.  (HI.)  Though  he  believed 
with  Luther^  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  yet  he  thought 
the  controversy  with  the  Swiss,  on  that  subject,  was  not  of 
such  moment,  that  the  parties  could  not  maintain  brotherly 
affection ;  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  provision  for  peace  and 
concord,  if  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Lord'*s  Supper  were 
stated  in  ambiguous  terms  and  phrases,  on  which  each  party 
could  put  his  own  construction. — These  opinions  he  did  not 
indeed  wholly  dissemble  and  conceal,  during  Luther*s  life-time, 
but  he  proposed  them  with  modesty,  and  always  succumbed  to 
Luther^  whom  he  honoured  and  feared.  But  when  Luther  was 
dead,  all  that  he  had  before  taught  cautiously  and  timidly,  he  now 

'  [**  It  would  certainly  be  very  dif-  other  respect  in  which  Mclancthon  is 

ilcalt  to  point  out  the  many  retpeett,  in  not  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  Luther, 

which  Dr.  Mosheim  affirms  that  Luther  He  was  certainly  his  equal  in  piety  and 

was  superior  to  Melancthon.     For  if  virtae,  and  much  his  superior  in  leam- 

the  single  article  of  courage  and  firm-  ing,  JodEinenty  meekneaB^  and  htima- 

neas  of  mind  be  excepted,  I  know  no  vitjj*    JmoI.] 
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brouglit  forward  much  more  openly  and  explicitly.  And  all 
these  tlungs  caused  the  Lutheran  church,  wliile  be  stood  al 
the  head  of  her  theolugians,  to  lose  that  peace  which  had  been 
enjoyed  under  Luther^  and  to  become  in  some  measure  the 
acene  of  many  and  fierce  contests  and  commotions. 

§  28.  Tho  commencement  of  these  calamities  was  in  the  year 
1 548,  when  Maurice,  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  directed  M»- 
fancfAon  and  the  divines  of  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic  to  assemble 
at  Letp^c,  and  consider,  liow  far  the  noted  Interim  which 
Cfiarles  V,  would  obtrude  upon  Cfemiany,  might  be  received. 
Melancthon,  partly  through  fear  of  the  emperor,  and  partly  from 
hia  native  mildneas  and  moderation,  here  decided,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  divines,  that  in  things  indtjerant  (in  rsbus 
adiapkoris),  the  will  of  the  emperor  might  be  obeyed '.  Among 
tlungs  tTtdiJermt  or  adiaphora,  Melancthon  and  his  associates 
reckoned  many  things,  which  Luther  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  which,  therefore,  his  genuine  followers  could  not  ac- 
count indifferent ;  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  justificatiou 
before  God  by  faith  alons,  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  order 
to  salvation,  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  several  ceremonieB 
contaminated  with  superstition,  extreme  unction,  the  dominion 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  of  bishops,  certain  feast  days  long 
abrogated,  and  other  things.  Hence  arose  the  violent  contest, 
called  the  Adiaphoristic  controvert^* ;  which  was  protracted 
many  years,  and  in  which,  the  defenders  and  advocates  of 
the  old  doctrines  of  Luther,  (at  the  head  of  whom  was  MaUkxat 


'  Tho  paper  c«ntunmg  tho  opimmi 
of  Melancthon  and  the  other  divines, 
req)ectiDg  (hings  indilTuretit,  or  the  re- 
tuU  of  thuir  dehberatioiis,  is  eommnnly 
called  Tie  Leipnc  Inftrin  ( Dai  Leip- 
xigrr  Inlerimj;  and  was  republished 
by  Jo.  Erdm.  Bicck,  in  bis  work  en- 
titled Dal  dnvfache  IiUmHi,  Leipaie, 
1781,  8vo.  [TW  IntmiH  U  properly 
Itn  appendage  to  the  retmlt  uf  the  Diet 
of  Leipaic,  Dec.  S3,  1S48.  In  it  the 
theologians  deHno  what  tbey  regard 
as  iad^fTeiii  liturgical  mB.ttcn,  which 
might  be  admitted,  to  please  tho  em- 
peror, and  at  his  Dommand.  Among 
tbem  were  the  papal  dresses  for  priests, 
the  upparel  used  at  nuun,  the  surplice ; 
aiid  many  cuatumB  evidently  indicative 


of  worship  paid  to  tbe  host,  such  w 
tolling  and  ringing  bells  at  die  elcw 
tion  of  the  host.  Besides  Melancdma, 
there  were  present  at  this  diet,  I^nl 
Eber.  BuEcnhagen,  and  George  Hajiir, 
of  tho  Wittemberg  divines,  utd  nef- 
linger  of  Leiptic  ;  likewise  the  Insbnti 
of  Mersoherg,  priniw  George  oT  Ao- 
halt,  and  Justus  MeniuH.  ThU  Lmie 
/nfmnt,  must  be  diHdagnuhed  mai 
that  of  Augsbnrg,  and  the  stSIl  oldn- 
oDe  of  Regenspurg,  of  both  wluch 
notice  has  already  been  taken.  8M.] 
*  [ Adiiyiuinitie,  from  Atii^opoc  kh 
diferciil.  Melancllion,  and  thoae  who 
thought  with  him,  were  called  Aiiit- 
pl-ondi.     TV.] 


■•] 
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itu,  of  Ulyricum.)  o|^osed  with  immense  fervour  ths  Wit- 
temberg  and  Leipsie  divines,  especially  Melancthou,  by  whose 
counsel  and  influence  the  whole  had  been  brought  about ;  and 
accused  them  of  apostacy  from  the  true  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  Melanethon,  and  lua  disciplea  and  friends,  defende<i  his 
conduct  with  all  their  strength*.  In  this  sad  and  perilous 
controversy,  there  were  two  principal  iwiiita  at  issue.  First : 
■ther  the  things  that  Melanethon  deemed  indifferent,  actually 
which  his  adversaries  denied.     Secondly:  whether  it 


■sfaetl 


•  Conrad  SchlilsBelburg,  Calalapa 
Barttirontx,  lib.  xiji.  Godfr.  Amofd's 
Kirdun-  wxf  ATcCirrUitonr,  liook  xvi. 
oh.  utL  p.  816.  Chr.  Aug.  Salig's 
I/tMtMv  ilrr  ^w^sfriiTVurArii  CoafoBon, 
vol.  i.  p.  611,  &e.     ViaAtildi^  Nadi- 


Augalinrg  IfOfritii,  which  the  pmperor 
would  force  upoD  hie  anlijeoW,  ron- 
tained  nearly  the  whole  dystfltn  of  the 
Romieh  thuulogy,  both  as  to  fiuth  and 
practice  ;  yet  expremtHl  throughaul  in 
the  most  accommodatiiif;   and  iinex- 


rioUfli,  1.  ».  1703.  p.  330,  393.     Luraa      eeptituuble  language.  Melaacthon,  and 


Ouandtr,  Ejntamt  Hiiloria  Ecdti., 
cent  xvi.  p.  MS.  &e.  (Proni  the  re- 
coid<  of  thoM  oootesis,  (many  of  which 
wpeciatly,) 
0  poinW  al- 
mdy  iDi!ntioaed,thcy  contenilud  about 
e  of  Latin  rormulBS  of  wn    '  ' 


ines,  endcavoumd  w 
modify  this  InteriuL,  that  tho  protn- 
tnnts  might  conocientiouiJy  yield  to  it, 
under  the  present  ciroumatanoeB.  They 
therefore  altered  and  interpolated  the 
doctrinal  articlea,  and  sifted  and  mo- 
, ,  diticd  thoM  relating  to  wnnhip  and 
aodaboutcbMitiiig  thciD  ;  whetherthe     ceremonies.     They  allowed  tiii>  pope 


irayen  In  public  worship,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  cclrfaration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Bfaoald  be  read,  or  be  Bang  ; 
mqiecting  the  obBcrvanee  of  vnrioui 
**Ble«  of  worahip,  a*  Tespeia,  niBtiiia, 
«  ononical  honr*,  and  the  daya  de- 
'  '  D  St.  Mary  and  tho  Apostles. 
It  of  these,  though  previously 
i,  had  already  been  again  in- 
Iruduced,  in  I'lpctoisl  Saiony  and  Bran- 
dsnbiirg,  by  pr 
e  Char 


the  bead  of  the  ehnruh  ; 
but  without  conceding  to  him  a  divine 
right,  and  without  allowing  faim  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  faitb.  The  aeven  sacra^ 
mcnts  were  permitted  to  remain,  as 
religiooa  ritea  ;  but  not  under  the  de- 


mon  of  U 


e  there  in 


eioua  to  salvation,  in  the  popiiib  sense. 
The  mass  wax  reurceenled,  aa  merely  a 
rt^pctition  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Good 
works  were  allowed  to  be  neneasary  to 
salvation  ;  yet  not  aa  the  meritnnotiB 
iperiai  cities  ;  atuoni;  ground  of  juHtification,  but  only  aa  an 
iticr^  stood  pTominent,  bo-     eseenlial  part  of  the  christian  chanteter. 


and  Ukewl 


It  of  the  preachers  were 
Philippista.  SM. — The  repreeeiitatiuua 
of  Dr.  Moahcim,  In  the  tsxt,  would  seem 
la  imply,  what  was  by  no  means  the 
faet.^t  Melanethon  r^ccled  the  duc- 
tHneof  jostifiration  by  laith  nioiv,  hold 
to  aalvation  by  works,  and  admitted 
Tuncnta,  tte.  Schleficr*  re- 
ioiis,  on  tlio  contraiv,  woi 
imply,  tliat  Mulauctliun  oi 
"  t  UwtUlnMS    ' 


ybna*  of  worahip.  ...       ^      . 

{KimknigfiA.  trit  dfr  Rr- 
A.    n.  p.  000,  *«,)  till 


wholly  by  gr*e«,  thmngh 
faith  in  tho  merits  of  Christ.  Thus 
they  snppooed,  they  aeeared  all  the  es- 
sential arliEleil  of  religion,  and  only 
yielded  to  be  saddled  with  a  load  of 
cumboiHltne  and  injudiciona  ceremo- 
luea,  rather  than  incur  the  vengeance 
of  tlio  emperor,  and  eajmso  tlie  whole 
reformation  to  danger.  Melancthon'a 
actual  belief  is  to  be  learned  from 
his  Loci  CoHtnuu*,  or  HviUn  uf  Tkaf 
htfji ;  no  aumiinl  part  of  which,  aa  he 
AceardinK  to  HU|iposvd,  was  given  up  in  the  Ln^iiit 
'■    '  -   "         lulrrm.     Tt.\ 
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is  lawful,  in  things  indifferent,  and  not  essential  to  reli^on,  to 
succumb  to  the  enemies  of  truth. 

§  29.  The  adiaphorisiic  controversy  was  the  firuitfiil  parent 
of  other  and  equally  pernicious  contests.  In  the  first  place,  it 
produced  the  contest  with  George  Majar^  a  divine  of  Wittem- 
berg,  respecting  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  salvation. 
Melancthon  had  long  been  accustomed  to  concede,  and  in  the 
consultation  at  Leipsic  respecting  the  Interim^  in  1548,  he 
with  his  associates  confessed,  that  it  might  be  said,  without 
prejudice  to  the  truth,  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. But  as  the  defenders  of  the  old  Lutheran  theology 
censured  this  declaration,  as  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Luiier^ 
and  highly  useful  to  the  popish  cause ;  Major,  in  the  year 
1 552,  defended  it  against  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  in  a  tract  expressly 
on  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  good  works.  And  now 
broke  out  again,  a  fierce  and  bitter  contest,  such  as  all  the 
religious  controversies  of  that  age  were,  between  the  more 
rigid  Lutherans  and  the  more  lax.  And  in  the  course  of  it, 
Nicholas  Amsdorf^  a  strenuous  vindicator  of  Lviher'^s  doctrines, 
was  carried  so  far  by  the  heat  of  controversy,  as  to  maintain, 
that  good  works  are  pernicious  to  salvation :  which  imprudent 
admission  furnished  fresh  matter  for  controversy.  Major  bit- 
terly complained,  that  his  opinion  was  misrepresented  by  Ids 
opponents ;  and  at  last,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  continue 
the  war,  and  disturb  the  church  unreasonably,  he  gave  it  up. 
Yet  the  dispute  was  continued,  and  was  terminated  only  by  the 
Form  of  Concord '. 

§  30.  From  the  same  source  arose,  what  is  called  the  syner- 
gistic '  controversy.  The  Synergists  were  nearly  the  same  as 
the  Semi- Pelagians ;  i.e.  they  were  persons  who  supposed, 
that  God  is  not  the  sole  author  of  our  conversion  to  him,  but 
that  man  co-operates  with  Grod  in  the  renovation  of  his  own 


•  Schlusselburpf,  CataJtxj.  Ucerfticor., 
lU).  vii.  Arnold's  Kirchn-  nmi  Ke- 
tzerhhtorit'yh.  xvi.  ch.  xxvii.  p.  822,  &c. 
Jo.  Mu8a>UH,  PrceU'ct.  in  Form,  Con- 
cord.  p.  181,  &c.  Am.  Grcvius,  Me- 
moriaJo.  \Vt'^phi/iy\i.  \€tG,&.c.  [Schlegel 
here  inHortH  a  long  note,  Khowing  tliat 
neitlier  Melauetlion  nor  Major,  held  to 
justification  on  the  ground  of  merit, 


or  of  good  works,  though  they  held 
good  works  to  be  necessary,  in  some 
sense,  to  a  man's  salvation.  It  seema^ 
the  parties  misunderstood  each  other ; 
and  that  both  used  vexy  angoarded 
language,  which  led  them  into  fturioos 
conflicts,  for  which  there  was  no  suf- 
ficient cause.  TV.] 
'  [From  irvvkpyuof  ahoperaikm*  TrJ] 
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On  this  subject,  Mflanethon  dlfTered,  at  Icftst  in  worda, 
r 'from  Lutlur ;  and  in  the  Leipsic  conference,  he  did  not  h(»i- 
I  'tete  to  say,  that  God  so  draws  and  eonvertt  adults,  that  s<nne 
m^  of  their  irills  accompanies  Me  infiuimats.     The  pupils  and 
bienda  of  MdanctKon  adopted  hia  language.    But  the  strenuous 
iDlherons  conceived,  that  this  sentiment  corrupted  and  sub- 
rt«d  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  servitude  of  the  will,  or  of  man's 
Pfcnpotence  to  regenerate  himself,  and  to  perform  any   good 
l.'BCtinns;  and   t)iey,   therefore,  violently  assailed  the  persons 
vhoni  they  denominated  Spterffistg.     In  this  contest,  the  prin- 
cipal champions  wore  Virtorintu  Stri^d,  who  the  most  openly 
and   ingeniously  defended   the  Melancthonian   doctrine,   and 
Matthias  Flaeiue,  who  defended  the  old  opinion  of  Luther.   Of 

s  men,  we  shall  give  account  shortly '. 
'  §  SI.  In  the  midst  of  these  tumults  and  cummotionB,  the 
ikes  of  Saxe- Weimar,  (sons  of  that  John  Frederic,  whose  un- 
luccessful  war  with  Charles  V.,  brought  on  him  so  many  evils, 
[  the   loss  of  his  electoral   dignity,}  founded   and   opejied 
k  new  university  at  Jena.     And  as  the  founders  wished  thia 
BchiwI  to  be  the  seat  of  the  true  reformed  religion  of  Luther, 
they  called  to  it  teachers  and  theologians,  who  were  distin- 
guished and  famous  for  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  genuine 
theology  of  Luther,  and  for  their  hatred  of  all  more  moderate 
sentiments-     And  as  none  was  more  celebrated  in  this  respect 
than  Matthias  Flaeius,  a  most  strenuous  adversary  of  Philip 
YJHelaiicthon,   and   of  all   the   Philijipists   or  moderate   party, 
1   «-a8  made   professor  of  theology   at   Jena,  in   the   year 


/nvi")>,  lie  Uueht,  that,  for  m 
siuti,  wn  need  onljr  thu  cm 
God  ami  liu  Sjiirit ;  uid  thai,  thuugli 
Hekk  ruid  hard  prmitcd,  we  call  our- 
wlves  eomtnenee  and  etlevi  it.  In  his 
£!»iniAi  f>Tditaitdortm,  he  ouunUina, 
Hcus,  that  thrre  are  lAiwcauwa  of  convenion, 
.  lift  Gnl,  the  wnrd  or  Uod,  and  firee  will ; 
^  «a  and  ha  iwenu  to  aacrilie  to  free  will 
killed,  and  to  hiiioan  ahility,  ui  appropHfttfl 
iwist-  BBlural  power,  though  in  a  feeble  nun- 
n  ae-  ner,  lo  hnng  aboat  conronuon.  Man]' 
of  hi«  pupili  hrreupun  went  Mill  br- 

thcr  ;  and  cBpocially,  Vietorin  StriKol, 

one   of  hia    most    able   fnipils.   diitiiD' 
eulshiHl   himaalf  in   tlii*  ronircivcivy. 


L  ill.  p.  474,  Ii87,  880,  «c. 

iwtatt.   ja    Fomain    Cofiainl. 

[rtanethon,  in  hi*  BtM  vritii 
lUlher  at  tint,  mainl 
to  SL  Augiwlzne,  an  ii 
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l.')57.  But  this  turbulent  man,  whom  nature  had  fitted  to  sow 
discord,  and  to  promote  contention,  not  only  cherished  all  the 
old  controversies,  with  vast  zeal,  but  likewise  stirred  up  new 
ones,  and  bo  involved  the  divines  of  Weimar  and  those  of 
electoral  Saxony  with  each  other,  that  the  discerning  were 
afraid  of  a  schism  and  the  rise  of  sects  among  the  Lutherans*. 
And  undoubtedly,  the  Lutheran  church  would  have  been  split 
into  two  communities,  if  his  counsels  had  had  the  effect  intended. 
For  he  recommended  to  his  lords,  the  dukes  of  Weimar,  in  the 
year  1 559,  to  order  a  c&n/utation  of  all  the  errors  that  had  been 
broached  among  the  Lutherans,  and  especially  of  those  with 
which  the  Mclancthonians  were  taxed,  to  be  drawn  up,  pub- 
lished, and  subjoined  to  the  other  formulas  of  faith  in  their  ter- 
ritories. But  this  attempt  to  rend  the  Lutheran  church  into 
opposing  parties,  proved  abortive,  because  the  other  princes, 
who  were  truly  Lutheran,  disapproved  the  book,  and  feared 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  greater  evils '. 

Jj  32.  This  extremely  contentious  man  threw  the  Weiinarian 
church,  and  the  universilyof  Jena,  of  which  he  was  a  professor, 
into  commotion,  by  his  attacks  upon  Viclorin  Stru/el,  his  col- 
league, a  pupil  and  friend  of  Melanct/um ',  Strifffl  taught,  in 
many  points,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  MtlaiKtfton  ;  and 
eflpecially,  he  denied  that  the  human  mind  is  altogether  inactive. 


*  Ser  the  TDumoniblo  epistle  of  Au- 
pifltUB,  tlie  eleotorsl  prince,  nwpccling 
FUciuB  Bitd  hk  atlempts  ;  published 
by  Am.  QreviuB,  Mrmoria  J<A.  Wnl- 
fMi,  p.  393,  &c, 

'  See  Chr.  Aug.  Salig's  HUorit  iltr 
A%^.  Omfemoii,  xo\.  ui.  p.  476,  &«. 
[A  an^iaalum  waa  actually  drawn 
lq>  Singel,  EHiard  Schnepf,  and  a 
pMacber  of  Jetix.  When  it  waa  read}', 
llw  theologians  of  Jena,  and  the  aupe:^ 
inlendent  of  the  whole  land  wore  culed 
to  Weim&r,  to  examine  iL  Flociiui 
advised,  that  the  writcrH  of  it  sliouid 
not  be  admitted  into  the  uaomhly,  nrg- 
iag  t)ia.t  the  theolDgiKOH  would  tlicii  ex- 
preH  their  opinions  more  freely,  and 
that  the  preaenee  of  the  writers,  whow 
opinioDs  might  esaily  be  known  from 
the  book  itself,  might  oooaaion  contro. 
vera]'  and  diaunioD.  But  the  duke 
would  not  allow  this  sdrice,  and  Ihe 
writen   vera   called   to  the   conncil. 


There  wax  now  qoarrel  afler  quanel ; 
for  Fluciua  and  dthera  foond  mneh  to 
conaure  in  the  eonfulation,  and  tlw 
wrilent  of  it  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
altered.  The  Mipenntendenta  next  <nt- 
ttKtted  t08;ether  vartouH  eonfntationa, 
out  iif  whicb  an  abslnket  waa  afler- 
wards  made,  which  being  amended  bf 
Flaeiua,  Enauuia  Saroarius,  JoaehiDi 
MSrliD.aod  John  Aurifaber,  waa  print- 
ed in  1.^9,  with  an  edict  of  the  duke, 
and  was  afterwards  admitted  into  thi 
Corjjut  DoririatB  Tkurimiiatm :  but  Stri- 
gel.  from  the  first,  Btrennously  oppoKd 
thiH  form  of  a  eonfotntioD.  See  ilTv 
ni'ia  AaioH.  a  Certam.  MaOX.  F%ieu, 
in  SchlUsaclburg'a  Calat.  HtmHeer, 
torn.  xiii.  p.  B02,  Ac    SehKI 

'  See  the  biognphera  of  Stiigel ; 
and,  beaidea  the  otheri  above  nov 
lioned,  Bayle,  in  bia  DMIonnairt,  ton. 
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Lvlule  tiod  moves  and  draws  it  to  repentance.     JfTacivs  there- 

e  80  snccessfuUy  accused  hira  of  synerffism,  before  the  court 

f  Weimar,  tliat  be  was  put  into  close  custody,  by  order  of  the 

ince.     From  this  calamity  he  delivered  liimself,  in  1562,  by 

nblisliing  an  exposition  of  his  views ;  and  he  was  restored  to 

»erty  and  to  his  office.    Yet  the  contest  did  not  here  subside, 

Blncause  it  was  thought  lie  rather  concealed  his  errors  under 

ubiguous  expressions,  than  discarded  them.     Therefore,  to 

»po  being  involved  in  new  troubles,  he  retired  from  Jena, 

"first  to  Leipsic,  and  then  to  Heidelberg ;  where  he  died,  leaving 

posterity  in  doubt,  whether  he  ought  to  be  classed  among  the 

true  followers  of  Luther  or  not. 

§  33.  But  I'Vacius  blew  up  this  controversy  with  Slriffsl, 

.greatly  to  bis  own  injury,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  whole 

1'  Lutheran  church.     For  while  pursuing  his  adversary  intem- 

■perately,  he  fell  himself  into  a  sentiment  so  monstrous  and 

ig,  that  his  own  friends  regarded  him  as  a  heretic  and  a 

Tipter  of  true  religion.  There  was  a  formal  dispute  between 

1  and  Striijef,  at  Weimar,  in  1.560,  respecting  the  natural 

wer  of  man  to  regenerate  himself  and  to  do  good,  which 

fripel  seemed  to  exalt  too  much.     In  tliis  conference,  Striffd, 

I  well   skilled   in  pliHosophy,    with  a  view   to  cramp 

Pladuj,  asked  him,  whether  original  sin,  or  the  vitiosity  of 

~  e  human  soul,  was  to  be  classed  among  fubstancm  or  among 

cident»  ?   Flaciua  most  imprudently  replied,  that  it  should  be 

Kkoned  among  eithitances;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 

I'Siaintained  this  portentous  sentiment,  that  original  gin  is  th» 

y  g^glaiiee  of  a  man,  with  so  much  seal  and  pertinacity, 

t  he  would  sooner  part  with  all  Ins  honours  and  prit'ilegea, 

i'llian  with  this  error.     The   greatest  part  of  the    Lutheran 

t;^urch  eondenmed  the   Flacian  doctrine,  and  judged  it  to  be 

y  allied  to  Manichieisiii.     But  the  high  rank  of  the  man, 

B  learning,  and  his  reputation,  induced  many,  and  even  some 

<f  learned  men.  to  embrace  and  eagerly  defend  his  cause ; 

whom,    Cj/riae  Sjxi>ufmt6gr<j.  Chrlgtoph^  /ivwmm,  and 

atfi'iM  were  the  most  celebrated  '. 

ft-'  S«r  Coand  SchlUudlhurg'i  _ 

■^w  Harttkt'r.,  lib.  il.  Jn.  BBliti.  Rll-  Gmlfr-   AmnWs 

'*Uff'^Ftitria,\nQitTtax'n,Vru\rf.  hiitnrit,  b.  x*i.  eh. 

"  -^         Oiri»r.  Auj,  .Sslig'.  HUn.  Mi»iiPi>ii,  Pffrl'tm 
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§  34.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  express,  how  much  this  new 
contest  afflicted  those  Lutheran  cowitries  in  which  it  raged, 
and  how  much  detriment  it  brought  to  the  Lutheran  cause 
among  the  papists.  For  it  spread  also  to  the  churches  that 
had  a  dubious  toleration  in  papal  lands,  especially  in  iJie 
Austrian  dominions ;  and  it  so  excited  the  teachers  who  were 
surrounded  by  papists,  that  they  were  regardless  of  all  prudence 
and  all  danger  *.  There  are  many  who  think  that  FUidus  fell 
into  this  error  through  ignorance  of  philosophical  distinctions 
and  ideas,  and  that  he  failed  more  in  propriety  of  language, 
than  in  point  of  fact.  But  Fladus  himself  seems  to  refute 
this ;  for,  in  numerous  passages,  he  declares,  that  he  under- 
stood well  the  force  of  the  word  substance^  and  that  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  his  doctrine  *.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  unbridled  obstinacy  was  in 
the  man,  who  would  rather  ruin  his  own  fortune,  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  church,  than  discard  an  unsuitable|^term,  and 
a  sentiment  made  up  of  contradictions. 

§  35.  Finally,  the  well-known  mildness  of  Melancthon, 
which  Andrew  Onander  contemned,  gave  rise  to  those  contests, 
which  the  latter  excited  in  the  Lutheran  church,  in  1549.  For 
if  Luther  had  been  alive,  Os lander  would  doubtless  not  have 
dared  to  bring  forward  and  defend  his  new  opinions.  This 
man,  distinguished  for  pride  and  the  love  of  singularity,  after 
removing  from  Nuremberg,  where  he  had  been  a  pastor,  to  the 
university  of  Konigsberg,  on  account  of  the  Interim^  first  publicly 
taught  opinions  very  different  from  Ltither'^s^  respecting  peni- 
tence and  the  divine  image ;  and  afterwards,  from  the  year 
1550,  was  so  daring,  as  to  correct  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  respecting  the  mode  of  our  obtaining  justifi- 
cation before  God.     Yet  it  is  easier  to  tell  what  he  did  not 


cord.  p.  29,  &c.  Geo.  LuckcrfeJd's  His- 
tory of  SpangenJjerg^  in  German,  1728, 
4to.  On  the  dispute  at  Weimar,  see 
Utuchuldig^  Nackrickt^n,  a.d.  1740,  p. 
383,  &c. 

*  Bemh.  Raupach's  Zwkfacht  Zugabe 
zu  dein  Er^ingdifch.  (Esi^rreick,  p.  26, 
29,  32,  34,  43,  64,  who  treats  of  the 
Austrian  Flacians,  and  particularly 
of    Iremeus ;    Pr^tfterol.    AvMriacdf, 


p.  69,  &c.  Respecting  Ceelestine,  see 
Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  a.d.  1748. 
p.  314,  &c. 

^  See  the  letters  of  Jo.  West]dba],  (a 
friend  of  Flacius,  and  who  endeayouivd 
to  persuade  him  to  give  op  the  tezm 
fubkance,)  addressed  to  Flaciusy  and 
the  answers  of  Fladiis  ;  pablished  by 
Arnold  Grevios,  in  his  Memoria  M. 
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Lbelievc,  than  what  he  did  believe ;  fur  according  to  the  custom 

f  the  ^e,  Osiafider  expreaaed  his  views  neither  with  uleameas, 

lor  with  uniformity  and  consistency.     Comparing  all  that  he 

B  said,  this  seems  to  have  been  liis  opinion  :  The  man  Christ 

r  'Jesus  could  not  have  merited  for  us  righteousness  before  God, 

I  by  his  obedience  to  the  divine  law  :  and  therefore  it  eannot  be, 

I  liiat  we  become  righteous  in  tlic  sight  of  Cod,  by  embracing 

1^  f£uth,  and  applying  to  ourselves,  this  righteousness  of  the 

<i  Jesus;  but  a  man  obtains  righteousness  by  that  eternal 

■nd  essential  righteousness  which  resides  in  Christ  as  God,  or 

in  that  divini)  natvm  which  was  united  with  the  human.     And 

M  man  becomes  a  partaker  of  this  divine  righteousness,   by 

I  means  of  faith.     For  by  faith,  Christ  dwells  in  men ;  and  with 

[  Christ,  also  his  divine  nature.     And  this  righteousness  being 

I  i»escnt  in  the  regenerate,  on  account  of  it,  tiod  regards  them, 

I  though  «nners,  as  if  they  were  righteous.     And  moreover,  this 

\  divine  righteousness  of  Christ  excites  the  faithful  to  cultivate 

I  personal  righteousness  and  holiness.    The  princijml  theologians 

L' of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  among  them,  MaUincthon  cspecioWy, 

Hid  his  colleagues,  impugned  his  doctrine.      Yet  OsiajuW  had 

I  ilso  great  men  to  support  his  cause.     But  after  liia  death, 

I  f*.  o.  1.5fl2,]  the  controversy  gradually  subsided  '. 


1^' 


^rnoTc 


See  Coimd  Schliigaeltiur^'s  Cala- 
// (PTBtiew.,  lib.  *i. 

8(H,  Ac.  amal.  Hartknoch's /'mu- 

JCinlK»liidorit,  b.  ii.  cii.  ii.   p. 

&c    Cfar.  Aug.  Salig*  Uatorie 

Aagd,.  Cmfimon,  vol.  ii.  p.  022. 

"  '  n  of  UiF  divine*  of  witiem- 

tctine  tliia  cuntrovcnjr,  may 

llw  Vntehuldiift  JViuAricAtnt, 

p.  1730,  p.  141,  Ac,  wl  Hut  of  the 

'  sa  uf  C(»enliii){eii,  in  thi;  iMuiii- 

BUiliutidi,    pC    (ii,    )>.    IM,   &c:., 

■    lung    QiUlugDB    of    tho 

thin  cunlmven)'.     Add  pt. 

p,  313,  ten.    On  tlic  armnnoe  of 

lor,  iHM!  Ilirei;h'«  iViirvnEtn).  In- 

tfittorir.p.  U.68.60,«fe.  [An- 

Ounilpr,  or   lloBcuiuin  w  hia 

-  '-  Grmutu,  wu  honi  at 

in    FmicoDiu.    1408 1 

led  M  Lciptlc  and  Altnolmrs,  un- 

gml  poTprt;  :  uid  thcriat  IngoU- 

"     lurwaMit    iHi|n!riur   iwtive 


laleals  ;  and  became  vec)i  It^unul,  par- 
ticularly in  Hebrew,  nu^cnia^va,  aiid 
theology.  Ho  K»a  eJuquBqt ;  yet  proud, 
■elf-Bufficiunt,  aod  coDtenlUiiu.  to  162^ 
he  bvcamo  tint  pn^acher  iu  a  clmroli  ■I 
at  Nurembors  ;  and  was  there  yety,  i 
active,  and  highly  respoded,  Dotwitiv*  J 
atanding  he  adTanwd  some  nub  ' 
opinioiw.  He  aup]>ined,  tJie  Becond  ,  _ 
son  in  the  Trinity  was  that  ima)^  of  A 
God,  after  which  roan  was  faahiuiuKl  ; 
that  the  Son  of  Uod  would  haw  bo- 
come  ineamala,  if  nuu  had  not  siuiHxl ; 
and  thai  ropentance  contiiHeil  iu  alt- 
horrence  of  ain,  and  foraaliing  it,  wltli- 
out  iucludiug  faith  in  the  Gospel,  Ho 
aluu  refused  lo  pronouuco  the  gEnersl 
ateolution  in  public  warship  ;  wliieh 
uivolvod  him  in  conirovcrHy,  While 
at  Nnremberg,  be  wrote  lui  liunoiui 
Harmonv  of  the  Goapob.  The  mar- 
li:niro,  Alhrncht  uf  Draodfnburt;,  had 
been  convorUMl  by  bit)  pruicbiiiji;,  and, 
*        *         '       ino  atruiigly  alMeheil  Ut 
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§  36.  His  colleague,  Francis  Stancarua,  an  Italian,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Konigsberg,  a  turbulent  and  pasEiionate 
man,  in  attempting  to  confute  the  error  of  OgiaiuUr  respecting 
the  mode  of  obtaining  justification  liefnre  God,  fell  into  another 
opinion,  which  appeared  equally  false  and  dangerous.  Otiander 
maint^ned,  that  the  man  Christ  was  under  obligatjon  to  keep 
the  divine  law,  on  his  own  account ;  and  therefore  he  could 
not,  by  obeying  the  law,  procure  righteousnese  for  others: 
and  of  courao,  it  was  not  as  man.  but  only  as  God,  that  Christ 
expiat«d  tlie  sins  of  mankind  and  procured  us  peace  with  Qud. 
ISfancarut,  on  the  contrary,  excluded  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
from  the  work  of  redemption  and  atonement,  and  maintained, 
that  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  tiod  and  men,  pertained 
exclusively  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Finding  himself  to 
be  odious,  on  account  of  his  doctrine,  he  left  Konigsberg,  and 
retired  first  to  Uermany,  and  then  to  Poland,  where  he  died  in 
1574.  He  likewise  excited  considerable  commotiou  in  Poland'. 


Iiim.  Having  fooncied  the  uoiveraitj 
of  KoQigsljfrB  iu  1044,  Albrecht  plaocJ 
OaiHiidcT  Kt  the  head  of  the  thMilogical 
d^MlmeDt,  in  154(i.  His  calledguea 
didikcd  having  a  fareigner  placed 
above  them  ;  and  hu  bold  avowal  of 
tdDguIar  opinions  soon  save  them  oc- 
caaion  to  break  with  hun.  He  con- 
sidered the  judifiaition,  apoken  of  in 
the  New  Teetament,  to  be  ei[uivaleQt 
to  tattttijiaUioit;  or  lo  be,  not  a  fnrennic 
act  of  God,  acquitting  men  from  lia- 
bility to  piuiiahment,  but  a  graoiuuB 
operation,  whieh  ranfmred  personal 
holinesB.  And  in  thiA  noose  he  used 
the  t«rni,  in  his  tlieolo^^ical  writings. 
Legal  justification,  thpnu^h  the  im- 
puted rigliteooBoeBs  of  Chnst,  he  would 
denominate  rn£niip(ian;  and  this  he 
Bupposed  always  preceded  what  he 
i-Ailud  justiflcation.  The  mode  of  jus- 
lilieation,  in  bin  sense  of  the  (emi,  he 
T^upjKMed  lo  be,  by  tlie  iadnvfling  t}/ 
Chriil  in  the  sonl,  producing  there  a 
nioni  diange.  See  Arnold,  I.  e.  and 
Sehroeckh's  Kireinyaei,  xil  der  Re- 
fomal.,  vol.  i*.  p.  67a,  &c.     Tr.-\ 

'  See  Chr.  HaMkuoch's  PrmoBirfte 
KirdunigaAiMf,  b.  ii.  eh.  ii,  p.  340, 
Ac.  SchtUnsGlburg's  Caledogat  H/nrr- 
tlnnr.,  lib.  ix.,  the  whole  of  it.  Peter 
Baylc,  /)lctioiiHairr,  art.  Staiuaeui,Mni. 


iii.  p.  3649,  fi.c.  Before  he  cuno  la 
Konigeber^!,  in  1548,  he  lived  a  while 
among  the  Griaons  and  the  Swiss  ;  and 
among  them  he  oecawoned  diupula ; 
for  he  approved  several  Lutheran  sen- 
timents,  particularly  those  rmpeetins 
the  efficacy  of  tho  sacraments,  whicb 
were  offensive  lo  the  Grisons  and  the 
SwisB.  Sec  MuKBH  HtlnaioHH,  tool. 
V.  p.  484,  490,  491,  {and  De  Pona's 
HiMoria  Brfiirmat.  Bxtaiar.  i&nfior. 
lib.  ii.  p.  S»,  1£1.  Tr.]  On  the  com- 
inotloua  he  excited  in  Poland,  in  IN4, 
sec  Bullinger,  in  Jo.  Conr,  PueaUnV 
Cetilvna  I.  EpidiJttr.  r>  llifiirwalor. 
Htlni.  ^cHplantn,  p,  871,  450,  fte. 
[Slaiieanis  u  said  lo  have  eonlributed 
lo  the  spread  of  Sadnian  sonlimoits 
in  Poland  ;  by  mainlaining,  that  it  wm 
only  the  human  nature  of  Christ  that 
mode  the  atonement,  and  by  arguing, 
that  if  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  me- 
liated  between  God  and  man,  then  his 


divij 


It  have 


that  of  God.  From  tho  flrHt,  the 
Soeiniana  inferred,  that  then  v%t  no 
need  of  any  nature  but  the  human,  in 
the  Mediator ;  and  from  the  secnul, 
they  inferred,  that  he  could  not,  at  any 
nie,  be  e<iual  with  God  tlio  Falhjer. 
See  Bajle,  1.  e.  uote  ("  ' 
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§  37.  AH  good  men,  friendly  to  the  new  church,  were  the 
more  dt'sirous  of  a  termination  of  so  many  bitter  contents, 
because  it  waa  manifest,  that  the  papists  turned  them  to  their 
own  advantage.  13ut,  while  Melancthon,  the  principal  canee  uf 
the  disputes,  continued  alive,  nothing  scarcely  could  be  done 
to  terminate  them.  But  when  he  died,  in  1560,  something 
oould  be  attempted,  witli  more  safety,  and  with  better  pros- 
pects. Therefore,  after  other  efTort^,  Auffustu^,  prince  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  John  JV^iUiam,  duke  of  Weimar,  in  the  year 
1568,  ordered  the  best  theologians  of  both  parties  to  assemble 
at  Altenburg,  and  discuss  in  a  friendly  manner  their  principal 
controversies ;  rto  that  it  might  better  appear  in  what  way 
tliey  could  be  settled.  But  the  warmth  uf  the  disputants,  and 
other  causes,  prevented  any  good  effects  from  this  conference'. 
It  waa  tlierefore  Utought  best  to  try  some  other  method  of 
restoring  liarmony :  and  it  was  resolved,  that  a  funnula  or 
book  should  be  drawn  up  by  wise  and  moderate  theologians,  iti 
which  all  those  controversies  should  be  examined  and  decided ; 
■od  that  this  book,  when  ^iproved  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes 
wd  churches,  should  be  annexed  to  the  Sjinbolical  books  of' 
the  Lutheran  church.  To  this  great  and  difficult  work,  Jujom 
Andrea,  a  theologian  of  Tubingen,  at  that  time  in  very  high 
estimation,  was  appointed  in  the  year  1569,  by  authority  of 
his  prince  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  of  JiUius,  duke  of 
.  Brunswick.  With  these  princes,  Auguttus  of  Saxony,  and 
'  other  princes  of  the  Lutheran  communion,  concurred:  and  sup- 
ported by  such  authority,  Andrea  repeatedly  travelled  over 
.  Germany,  and  consulted  with  the  ministers  of  the  courts,  and 
\  with  theologians,  respecting  the  boat  method  of  drawing  up 
[  Hie/orMtila,  so  that  it  might  secure  the  assent  of  all. 

g  38.  This  business  was  hastened  foruard  by  the  rash 
^'^Sinerity  of  Ca*par  Peitcer,  the  son-in-law  of  Metanetkoti,  a 
i|Siyaician  and  professor  of  Pliysic  at  Wittemberg*,  and  others, 

e  Ckmi.  SagiiUnuM,  ItUroduetiu  ing,  ilie  confoiviims  wrre   prutimctod 

P  ':td_  Biilor.  EirlauU.  pt.  ii.   p.  IS43.  to  a  great  lenetli ;   uiil  uu  one  lingle 

le  mil)|evU  ilisL-tiuctJ  wen,  thf  Ma-  (.'xprenjoii  in  the  artido  on   jiutiflot- 

rneT|iiri.ic,  uul  Ailiii|ili<iTutic  tioii,  tlte  diMuuion  IwiUd  five  laantha. 

The  dcbatcn  wen,  in  j«rt  SfU.] 

■Dd input ThariugUncliniiF*.  >  ["This  Pcneer,  whom   Dr.  Mo- 

._ .[___  ,^^  jj,  irrd.  nbuim  mentioiu  witlioatanj   mark  of 
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theologians  at  Wittemberg  and  at  Leipsic,  and  pupils  of 
Melancthon :  for  they,  relying  on  the  approbation  and  counte- 
nance of  George  Cracomus^  the  chancellor  of  Dresden,  and  others 
in  the  Saxon  court,  both  civilians  and  clergymen,  endeavoured 
in  1570,  by  various  clandestine  arts,  to  abolish  the  doctrine  oS 
Liiiher  concerning  the  Holy  Supper,  in  Saxony,  and  to  intro- 
duce in  its  stead  the  opinion  of  Calvin  respecting  both  the 
Lord'^s  Supper  and  the  person  of  Christ.  What  MelandhcvCt 
final  sentiments  concerning  the  eucharist  were,  appears  uncer- 
tain ' :  though  it  is  abundantly  proved,  that  he  would  willingly 
have  united  the  Saxons  and  the  Galvinists,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  timidity  from  directly  attempting  such  a  union.  His 
son-in-law,  with  his  associates  above  named,  openly  assented 
to  [the  doctrines  of]  Calvin^  as  appears  from  their  writings ; 
and  thus  they  showed  more  courage  and  resolution  than 
their  father-in-law  and  preceptor,  but  less  of  prudence.  There- 
fore, in  the  year  1571,  in  a  German  book  entitled  The  Fw/mda- 
tion^  (die  Grundveste^)  and  afterwards  by  other  writings,  they 
explicitly  declared  their  dissent  [from  Luther]^  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacred  supper,  and  the  person  of  Christ :  and 
the  more  readily  to  accomplish  their  wishes,  they  introduced 
into  the  schools  a  new  Catechism^  drawn  up  by  Petzel^  favour- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  These  commotions  and  disputes 
having  arisen  in  the  Lutheran  church,  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
ordered  his  theologians  and  superintendents   to  assemble  at 


distinction,  was  one  of  the  wisest,  most 
amiable,  and  most  learned  men  that 
adorned  the  annals  of  German  litera- 
ture during  this  century,  as  the  well 
known  history  of  his  Ufe,  and  the  con- 
siderable number  of  his  medical,mathc- 
inatical,  moral,  and  theological  writings, 
abundantly  testify."    Mad.] 

*  [This  is  certain,  that  ip  his  last 
years,  Melancthon  was  more  inclined 
towards  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
respecting  the  Holy  Supper  :  but  it  is 
also  equally  certain,  that  he  did  not 
receive  their  whole  doctrmc  on  this 
subject.  See  his  lieflections,  in  Latin, 
published  by  Pezel,  Neustadt,  1600. 
8vo.  Here  he  writes,  one  year  before 
his  death,  p.  385,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Jo.  Ci*ato,  concerning  the  Supper : 
•*  Verum  est,  Filium  Deum  adcssc  mys- 


terio  et  in  eo  efhcaccm  esse,  Kai  t6v 
aprov  Koivuiviav  ili'ai  tov  <TtotfiaTOQ,u.i 
Paulus  disertc  locutus  est.  Scio  enim, 
te  virum  doctum  rccte  cogitare,  quid 
Koivu)via  signiiicet.  Han;  nunc  bre- 
viter  scripsi,  n^  toIo  tparpi  in  pofm* 
lutn"  And  in  p.  390,  writing  to  Abra- 
ham Hardenberg,  he  cites  a  ^ihaBhge 
from  Macarius'  Homilies,  which  he 
thus  translates  :  "  In  ecclesia  offertur 
panis  et  vinum  atUitypon  camis  et  san* 
guinis  ipsius:  et  accipientos  de  pane 
visibili  gpirilualUer  comedunt  camem 
Domini."  And  he  subioins  :  "  Scio  te 
libenter  tam  vetus  testimonium  lectu- 
rum."  This  letter  is  dated  Feb.  9, 
1560.  See  also  Loscher's  lliMoria 
Moiuum,  vol.  ii.  p.  30,  and  especially 
p.  39,  6cc.    tkhL\ 
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(den,  in  1571.  and  declare  their  sentimentB  respecting  tlie 

icred  supper.     They  did  so ;  but  deceitfully :  and  returning 

luie,  they  zealously  pursued  the  plan  they  had  fonued,  and 

i  by  teaching,  and  writing,  and  in  other  ways,  endeavoured  to 

extinguish  the  old  Saxon  doctrine  concerning  tlie  sacred  supper. 

The  prince  elector,  Auijwetus,  when  fully  informed  of  this  by 

mnnerous  witnesses,  Buuinioncd  the  celebrated  convention  of 

LTorgau,  in  1574;  and  having  clearly  learned  the  views  of  tlinee 

KOrj^>to-Cahtni«ta,   as  they  were  generally  called,  imprisoned 

r  Kune  of  them,  banished  others,  and  compelled  othera  to  change 

their  sentiments.     On  none  of  them  did  he  animadvert  xvitli 

greater  severity,  than  on  Peucer,  who  had  aoted  a  leading  part 

in  the  transaction.     He  was  kept  in  constant  and  close  prison, 

Ltill  the  year  158.5  ;  and  then,  being  liberated  at  the  intercee- 

■on  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  whose  daughter  Augustus  had 

Tied,  he  retired  to  Zerbet '. 


*  5ro  Coot.  SclilUeMlbura's  Cairina- 

b  ThtoUgn,  in  GemuD,  book  ii.  p.  207. 

nok  ili.  |irof.  Kai  |>.  1—32, 52.  67,  ^, 

K  i«.  p.  2«t,  tie.     Lconh.  Hutter'a 

in,  cap.  i — viii.     Godf. 

muld'a  Kinken-uiul  Kttsrrhid.,  book 

__  n.  flh.  x«»ii  p.  389-30S.     Vd.  Em. 

Ilawber'a  UiMorvi  JfuhiHiH  infer  L*- 

"  raiwf  (t  Eefom.,  pt.  H.  )i.  I7t).  |>t.  iii. 

'     &c     Add,  (HI  ihv  otiier  side, 

pFunt^B    lliMaria    I'orMmm 

tUioHJt  l)itiHa ;  published    by 

t,Po»el,Tij(uri,lfl06.avo.  [Like- 

■  Jo.  Rudolph  KiwJing'B  C'ontinua- 

■nuf  ib«  HiMoria  MoHuhi,  Scbwabach, 

.  i.  g  »,  10.     The  Cal«chinn  ol 

■•pritiled  at  Witletnh.,  I»7I, 

i  entUliid,  (jibntw,    MBliwwi  Et- 

(  tltialayi,  ajmiliaii,  tlnaio»ii 

•,   Ihitniur   lU  PmiUiaia   et 

lit.     Tliu  IhoukiKLuiB  ot  Jena, 

1  Lower  Saxoiiy,  wnile  siiiiiiiat  this 

Bee    Wsloh's    HiWiortwi 


p.   486.    Thu     dmwi 


DrttdfiifU  was  dravn  up,  throiigli  the 
iuterveution  of  the  court  pftrtf,  uid 
ca])ecially  uf  the  cuurt  prenchcr  Seiuttt 
or  Sa^itiarUu.  It  met  wilh  the  ^rektmt 
opposition  froni  the  foreign  churches  ; 
U)d  the  hoiiM;  of  Brumiwick,  witit  th» 
duke  of  Waiteniberg,  nude  alrang  re- 
prcSbDtBtianH  agaiOHt  it  txi  thu  prifipe 
elector.     UpoD  this,  io  1674,  fullowed 
the  tj}maa   pfrTpimn    cfnUrovertia  d^ 
i'ana  Domini;  iu   which  iiidc«il  tbvy 
Bouf;1)t  to   keeji  up  ui  appcuwnet-  w 
coincidence  with  our  symbolical  book*; 
but  verj'  manifestly  took  puns  to  de- 
fend the  MeUnctbosinn  doeCrine  con< 
ceming  the  holy  Supper.     TTie   elee- 
tonl  prince,  prompts   by  so  maqy.    , 
complaints   of   foreign    princea,    wM  I 
were  appTehcnsive  the  religions  pe^ei  I 
might   be  asaailed  by  Uiii   Catlioljat  J 
under  the  pretence  of  this  contest,  at  1 
last  tuok  measures  to  cheek  the  erU. 
imanded  cerluo  articln  to  U 


rpto-CUriniMs  defended  i(,  ihr 

le  emitted,  (Irvtulrrtif 
•  der  Prrmm  md  MeiuelMirrdiin^  ss- 
a  ntru  Jan  C'kri^i,  trider  die  tutieii 

.   ill*   divitm   of    lower    i^aiiony 

'  1  /Hi  ridfHuktif  liriilliclu-  ijnuriiu 

hffrmtm  mut  KrUnnKuj,  &e.      At  Uie 

-        "1    of  URwli.-n,  tlir  IWtfimu 


religiuUB  mnlests  might 
be  terminated.  These  were  aclusjlf 
formed  in  the  diet  of  Torgau,  I074  j 
andifutybefoundinHulter'a  Con*  "■" 
Qmeoft,  p.  1S4,  tie.  They  were, 
ernr,  by  the  foreign  Ilu'olngians,  M  i 
'  itiT  imaininalioqj  4 


But  mild  M  Uwae  AiM  artloW  J 


diwlned  ir 
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§  Hd.  The  plans  of  the  Crypto-CalvinttU  being  frustrated, 
the  priuce  elector,  and  those  whu  agreed  with  bini,  ui^;ed 
forward  anxiously  and  pressiiigly  the  bueiiiese  of  the  Fomuiia 
of  Cvncord,  already  mentioned.  Therefore,  after  various  con- 
sultations, in  the  year  1576,  Jame«  AndrM'  especially,  in  a 
convention  of  many  divines  at  Torgau,  called  by  Atiffttstiu. 
composed  the  treatise,  intended  to  give  peace  to  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  to  guard  it  agednst  the  opinions  of  the  Beformed ; 
and  which,  from  the  place,  received  the  name  of  the  Booi  of 
Totyau.  This  book  being  examined,  amended,  and  elucidated, 
by  moat  of  the  theologians  of  Lutheran  fJenuany,  the  subject 
was  again  submitted  to  certain  select  divines  assembled  at 
Bergen,  an  old  Ilenedictine  monastery  near  Magdeburg ;  and 
after  all  the  suggestions  fi-om  various  quarters  had  lieen  cafe- 
fully  weighed,  the  famous  Formula  of  Conrord  was  brought  t« 
its  perfected  state.  Jnmfs  Andrea:  had  for  assistants  at  tier- 
gen,  at  first,  Martin  Chemnitz,  and  Nicholas  Sdofcier,  and 
afterwards,  aJso  Andrew  Mutcula*,  Christopher  Corner,  and 
Daeid  Chyfrwm.  The  Saxona  first  received  this  new  rule  of 
the  Lutheran  religion,  by  order  of  their  prince.  An<fa«tju: 
an<i  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches  afterwards 
followed  their  example,  some  sooner,  and  some  later*.     The 


of  Torgau  were,  (and  Ihey  must  not 
be  (Miifuunili^d  witli  tlie  articlcn  of 
Tor^uin  I57B,)  yot  nMinj  hoaililcil  lo 
aubflcribe  to  tbem  ;  mid  inanj  tJiat  did 
Bub«cribe,»fterw»riiii  ruroked  llieir  aab- 
wriiitiun.  And  now  re»rt  w»a  had  (o 
those  hanh  meaMir»>,  which  neier  can 
be  jUBlJfied  ;  to  impruoiuneDtii  and 
baiiishmonU,  and  to  the  forcible  iii> 
trodui'lion  of  ctrtUD  tlieologi<»i  Hlat«- 
HhmiIs  tliat  were  o|ipoeed  lo  tlie  state- 
roentB  of  tho  PhiIi|ipiMs.  For  I'hitip- 
pUta  (or  MelanPthoniiuu]  ia  the  jiropsr 
appeUation  for  these  CiTpto-Calvinistc; 
since  tlie}',  for  the  most  part,  admitted 
the  reai  pracnee  in  thp  euebaritt, 
IkDd  queationed  onl;  the  oniHipratiict  of 
CbriM's  buDuui  uiuro.    ml 

'  Tlio  writers  on  the  f'lWTiiu/u  0/ 
Cmtevnl,  am  mentioned  by  Jo.  Geo. 
Walcli,  lltrodiKtiB  ad  Librat  Symbo- 
lian,  lib.  i.  e,  vji.  p.  JWJ,  and  bj  Jo. 
Christ.  Kocher,  BSiiailuea  Thtoltmiit 
SsmboC.   |>.  186.     A   catalogue  of  un- 


published itocuments  rclatiiiR  lo  il> 
biBtorf,  is  extant  in  Dm  UntdiM. 
N'xdtrickt,  1.  n.  i;S3,  p.  322.  The 
principal  hiahirianH  of  it  aie  Rudolph 
Hospioian,  a  Swisa  tlieologian,  OifNVr- 
diaLiieort;  and  Leonh.  Hulter,  Om- 
cordin  CmHum :  and  by  cmnpaiing  tbt 
aeoounta  of  both,  it  will  be  easy  to  dia- 
criminatc  the  true  from  (he  buae,  and 
to  undersi&ttd  the  rcasoos  of  what  teak 
pla».  [See  J.  P.  Ballhuar'B  0*. 
diciie  ila  TonjiKtea  liacbtt  n/i^  am- 
liem  en-  Hiitorie  da  CoHamUrtubiitiKt 
(ifliongm  NadtruMcn,  Greifsw.,  1741, 
&c.  4to.,  and  Semler's  edition  of  ^ 
Book  of  Torgau,  from  a  contempontj 
nuuiuacdpt  documeot,  with  a  Gomiicn- 
diuiu  of  the  moU  ooUceable  parts  of 
tliis  manuscript  callectioD  ;  I7G0|  &'■'• 
lu  tracing  the  history  of  the  Fiatata 
of  Confcrd,  we  Bhonid  oooaider  tlie  mt- 
Mtsloi7  evBtiia.  Thau  wore  (1.)  Vaa 
bwabian  Concord,  or  Funmitln  Om- 
iMtdio)  inter  Sittnin*  d  Siuumim  fib- 


1^ 


^ 
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^  flSect  of  this  celebrated  Formula,  aa  is  well  known,  was,  to 

dde  and  terminate  tlie  many  controversies,  which  had  drawn 

t  Lutherans,  especially  after  Luther's  deatli,  into  disagreeing 

rties ;  and  also,  to  exclude  From  the  Lutheran  community 

the  opinions  of  the  Eefonued,  re8|iecting  the  holy  supper  and 

the  person  of  Christ. 

§  40.  Yet  the  book,  which  was  to  have  restored  liannony 


s  tananA  in    ld74. 

S3  the  Suon  churcbes,  miisl  h<?re  \m 

^   VndenMod  Uiose  of  lower  Saxony,  uid 

[  !■  particular  the  Edma  TrifiJilatur, 

pM*  the  churches  of  Hamburg,  Lubec, 

—  ]  Luneburg,  wboae  preBchere  were 

I  eonoua  Lathenuui ;  the  duchies   of 

\  Smnswick  uiit  Ijimcbura  \  and  the 
"  "  B  of  Bruwwipk  aoi)  Magdeburg. 
I  AH  theau  united  with  the  SwabiaI^uld 
I  Mfiecially  the  Wurtvtnberg  theulo- 
'  it  those  of  electoral  Sax- 
■/nn  ;  Bud  BuDt  their  Farmula  to  tho 
V -nuiw  elector  of  Saxony,  in  order  to 
PSfcow  bim,  that  his  thoologiaiw  had 
■.4tparted  from  the  Lutheran  doclrine, 
I  iwd  that  he  could  no  longer  Ue  the 
if  director  of  the  afTairB  of  the  Pro- 
Then  followed  (II)  tl>eeon- 
V"<Mntion  held  at  Torgau,  in  Ib'Ji.  Next 
1*lWtuwed,  by  onter  of  ticwia,  dulie  of 
rWtwtcmbcra,  {111)  the  convention  of 

I-^SM.^IL.^^..  T^   I5TB  -    "'' — ~~  "'"    *^' — 


the  Formula 
IB;  hi  whieti.the]r  Blate  the  ortho- 
:  lUtfa  of  onr  churchea,  and  an  what 
iditiont  thej  would  unite  with  the 
'~  <•  of  eleetoial  Saxou}',  and  recoB- 
'  ~~  «B  membent  of  our  church. 
1b  came  ( i  V )  the  Lichlcnberj; 
0,  in  Feb.,  IB76,  in  electoral 
any  (  at  which  the  Formula  of 
"  ~  in  was  cxomineil,  and  pro- 
loo  rignrouB.  Then  followed 
tmventiou  of  Tnri^au,  in  June 
me  war,  after  Uie  Bnajtertad 
f  efrctiifa)  Satoiiy  were  re- 
.  Here  ths  Book  nT  ToTDiau  was 
UnpUnl  ttma  the  Swabian  Coucord 
-4  tba  Manlbroui  Formula  ;  and  this 
'  nal  baalB  of  that  Formula  of 
1,  wbidi  WBB  aftcrwarila  Bent  to 
licnnan  court*  aiiit  rhurehtti, 


After  the  auggcolioiiB  of  the  foreigo 
theologianH  were  received,  in  the  year 
1577,  at  the  elonter  of  Bergen,  tba 
proper  Fumulii  of  Cutiaird  was  fonued 
from  the  Book  of  Torgau.  The  prin- 
cipal person  concerned  in  it  was  Jamea 
Andrei,  who  was  occupied  many  years 
in  the  baainesH,  took  a  nuiubi^  of 
jaumeyB,  and  showed  extraordinary 
zeal  iu  the  whole  affair,  yet  lucutrvd 
many  reproaches,  by  ^e  ambiguoua 
expressioDB  which  be  employed.  And 
by  his  inHuonce  it  was,  tfaat  the  opinioiu 
of  the  Swabinn  divines,  respecting  the 
peiwn  of  Christ,  the  comiuutucalioa  of 
the  attributes  [of  Christ's  divine  natura 
to  his  human],  (communicalio  idioma- 
tum).  Slid  the  omuiprBBence  of  Chriefl 
human  nature,  which  before  had  been 
only  private  opinions,  were  received 
into  the  Formula  of  Concord,  aa  doc- 
trine* of  the  whole  Lutheran  church. 
With  bim  was  joined  Nicholas  Seluec- 
ker,a  native  Frenchman  of  llerspruck. 


Leipsie;  a  learned  and  pern 
who  had  endured  much  peraecution 
from  the  Pbilippists.  The  two  otheta 
that  were  aMoeiatei)  with  James  An- 
dreU,  were  Etill  more  learned,  and  at 
the  aarne  time  much  disposed  to  peaea, 
Martiu  Chemnitz,  and  Itevid  ChytneuB, 
both  pupibi  of  Metanctbon.  llie  lint 
was  then  superintendent  at  Brunswick, 
and  had  few  equals  in  learning  and 
facility  in  writing.  He  was  a  vene- 
nlor  of  Melancthoo,  and  endeavoured 
in  many  respects  to  And  out  a  middle 
path,  and  to  check  the  violence  of  An- 
drea. Hence,  he  and  Andreli  may  be 
considered  as  the  proper  composen  of 
the  innrumrnt.  niytm'US  was  of  Ros- 
tock. Mnwulus  and  Corner  were  of  . 
Frankfort  on  the  llder,  and  were 
lained  for  their  zeal  for  Luther's  doc- 
trinen  ;  yet  these  had  no  great  c 
Bcra  with  the  Book  of  Torgau.     So 
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among  the  Lutherans,  and  which  actuaUy  did  so  in  many 
places,  furnished  also  new  ground  of  discord.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Reformed,  and  those  who  either  favoured  the  Re- 
formed, or  at  least  wished  to  be  at  peace  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good,  when  they  perceived,  that  by  this 
Formula^  all  hope  of  healing  the  schism  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  Reformed  were  entirely  excluded  from  all  oommunion 
with  the  Lutherans,  violently  attacked,  and  censured  in  bitter 
writings,  both  the  Formula  and  its  authors.  Beyond  the 
bounds  of  Germany,  the  Swiss,  (of  whom  Rudolph  Haspinian 
was  the  chief,)  and  the  Belgians  ^ ;  and  in  Germany,  those  of 
the  Palatinate  *,  of  Anhalt,  of  Baden,  and  others,  waged  furious 
war  upon  the  Formula.  This  imposed  upon  the  Lutheran 
divines,  and  especially  those  of  Saxony,  the  disagreeable  task 
of  defending  it  and  its  authors,  in  various  treatises*. 

§  41 .  Even  among  the  Lutherans  themselves,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  churches  could  not  be  persuaded,  either  by 
intreaties  or  arguments,  to  receive  the  Formula^  and  add  it  to 
their  guides  in  doctrinal  instruction.  It  was  therefore  rejected 
by  the  Hessians,  the  Pomeranians,  the  Nurembergers,  the 
Holstenians,  (through  the  influence  of  Paul  Von  Eitzen^  the 
superintendent  general,)  by  the  Silesians,  the  Danes,  the 
Brunswickers  or  Julians,  and  others '.     But  all  these  were  not 


*  Petor  Vilier's  EpUtoia  Ajx^ogHica 
JR^fonHotarum  in  Beufio  Ecch'siarum  itd 
et  contra  Auctores  lUtri  Bintjeims  dicti 
Cancordicp,  with  the  notes  of  Low.  Gerh. 
a  Rcnesse  ;  republiHhed  by  Daniel  Ger- 
des,  in  his  Serinium  Antviuarium,  or 
Mi9cdl<iw^  Gronimjeiia.  Notije,  torn.  i. 
p.  126,  &c.  Add  VfrnfchM.  NachricM. 
A.D.  1747,  p.  957,  &c. 

*  The  palsgrave,  Jo.  Casimir,  forth- 
with, in  the  year  1577»  called  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Reformed  at  Frankfort,  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  this  FonmtJa. 
Sec  Henry  Alting*8  lligtoria  EccUs. 
Pa/iUincPy  §  clxxix.  p.  143,  &c. 

®  See  Jo.  Geo.  Walch's  Jntroductio 
in  Lihrog  Symholu^js  Lutheranor.  lib.  i. 
c.  vii.  p.  734,  AlC. 

"^  On  the  fate  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord  in  Holstein,  see  I)u'  Ddnitche 
Bifdutflu'k^  vol.  iv.  p.  212,  &e.,  vol.  v. 
p.  365.  vol.  viii.  p.  333 — 468.  vol.  ix. 
p.    1,  &.C.      Henry    Muhlius,   Distfcrt. 


JItttor.  Th^olog.  Diss,  i.  de  Reform.  HU- 
sat.  p.  108,  &c.  Am.  Grevius,  Mt- 
moria  Fault  ah  Eitzen  ;  who,  however, 
only  touches  upon  this  subject.  The 
transactions  in  Denmark  relative  to 
the  Formula,  and  the  causes  of  its  re- 
jection, may  be  learned  from  the  above 
mentioned  D'dnisch^  Bibliothek,  which 
contains  numerous  documents,  vol.  iv. 
p.  222—282  :  and  from  Eric  Pontop- 
pidan's  Annalrs  Ecdas.  Daniece  Dtplo^ 
tnatici,  tom.  iii.  p.  466,  &c.,  who  also 
shows,  (p.  476,  &c.)  that,  what  Jo. 
Herm.  von  Klswich  and  others  en- 
deavour to  make  doubtful,  was  a  real 
fact,  namely,  that  king  Frederic  II., 
on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Formula, 
threw  it  into  the  tire,  and  burnt  it. 
Respecting  the  rejection  of  the  For- 
mula by  the  Hessians,  sec  the  docu> 
ments  in  (/<rr  IXdnische  BibliotMt,  vol. 
vii.  p.  273—304.  vol.  ix.  p.  1— «7. 
Add  Ticlmann's  VUcb  Tkeologor.  Mor- 
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influenced  by  the  same  motives  and  arguments.  Some  of  them, 
as  the  Holstenians,  were  led  by  their  respect  and  reverence 
for  Mdandhon^  to  abhor  a  book,  in  which  the  opinions  of  so 
great  a  man  were  censured  and  exploded.  Others  were  not 
only  partial  to  Melancthon^  but  they  also  believed,  that  some 
of  the  sentiments  condemned  in  the  Formula.^  were  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  prevailing  views.  Some  were  kept  from  approv- 
ing the  Formula^  by  their  secret  attachment  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Reformed ;  and  some  by  the  hopes  they  had  indulged,  that 
the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  churches  might  form  an 
alUance  * .  Some  either  actually  feared,  or  at  least  pretended 
to  fear,  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Lutheran  church 
might  be  injured,  by  adding  a  new  symbolical  book  to  their 
old  ones.  And  others  offered  other  reasons  for  their  dislike 
of  it. 


puryeiu,  p.  09,  &c.  Respecting  the 
countries  of  Liegnitz  and  Brieg,  see 
the  Untokdd,  Nackrkht,  a.d.  1746, 
p.  173,  &c.  [It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  were  faults  preceding  this 
Formula  of  Concord,  which  gave  to 
many  Lutheran  churches  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  procrastinating  or  even  re- 
fusing to  subscribe  to  it.  It  was  pub- 
lished too  hastily,  before  the  sugges- 
tions of  all  the  churches  had  been  re- 
ceived :  whence  manv,  as,  c.  g.  the 
churches  of  Pomerania  and  Holstein, 
believed  the  Formula  was  sent  to  them 
only  for  form's  sake.  It  was  thought, 
the  Saxons  assumed  a  power,  in  the 
whole  transaction,  which  did  not  be- 
long to  them  ;  that  they  sought  a  kind 
of  control  over  the  Lutheran  churches, 
which  no  one  would  in  this  sense  con- 
cede to  them.    SeU,] 

*  [It  was  the  fact,  that  the  FormtUa 
of  Concord  cut  off  all  prospects  of  a 
onion  of  our  church  with  the  Reformed, 
and  opposed  a  bar  to  all  attempts  at 
pacification.  At  that  time,  the  points 
in  controversy  with  the  Reformed, 
were  only  two  ;  namely,  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Supper,  and  the  person 
of  Christ  The  nrst  pervaded  the 
whole  Lutheran  church  ;  the  second 
did  not ;  for  before  the  Formula  of 
Coneordf  it  was  only  the  Swabiaa 
divines,  that  defended  the  omnipire- 
•ence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  on  ihm 


Cund  of  a  conmiunication  of  attri- 
es.  Luther  never  attempted  to 
prove  his  doctrine  concerning  the  Sup- 
per, from  the  doctrine  de  communica- 
tione  idiomahtm:  but  solely  from  the 
Scriptures.  And  if,  when  Zwingle 
(who  would  parry  his  proofs  from 
Scripture),  brought  him  on  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  person  of  Christ,  he  derived 
the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
from  its  personal  union  with  the  divine 
nature  ;  yet  he  never  maintained,  that 
the  man  Christ  was  a/tcoyf  and  etery 
trhcre  present ;  but  merely,  that  he 
could  be  present,  wherever  the  execu- 
tion of  his  mediatorial  office,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promises,  required ; 
and  of  course,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  Supper.  And  in  this,  the  theolo- 
gians of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  fol- 
lowed him.  But  the  theologians  of 
Swabia  and  Alsace  maintained  an  ab- 
solute omnipresence  :  and  their  state- 
ments were  transferred  to  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  (yet  so  that  the  oUier 
opinion  was  not  explicitly  excluded,) 
and  thus  were  made  articles  of  faith  : 
the  doctrine  of  election  by  giuce,  also, 
was  previously  a  private  opinion  of 
Calvin ;  and  was  transformed  bv  the 
synod  of  Dort  into  an  article  of  faith,  to 
all  that  received  the  degrees  of  that 
synod.  Thus  the  points  of  controversy 
betwem  m  and  the  Reformed,  were 
inewMed  hj  tl»  Fmtmh  of  OHMonf , 
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§  42.  Julius^  duke  of  Brunswick,  had  been  a  kind  of  second 
father  of  the  Formula  of  Concord ;  and  had  contributed  -to  the 
fabrication  of  it,  both  by  his  counsels  and  by  libeml  ezp^idi- 
tures.  And  when  drawn  up,  he  had  commanded  all  the 
ministers  of  religion  in  his  dominions  to  receive  it,  and  sub- 
scribe their  names  to  it.  But  after  the  Formula  was  published, 
Julius  changed  his  mind,  and  permitted  his  divines  at  Hehn- 
stadt,  Tilemann  Heshusiw  and  the  others,  to  oppose  it,  and  to 
exclude  it  from  a  place  among  the  symbolical  books  of  his 
territories.  The  principal  grounds,  on  which  the  divines  ct 
Julius  rejected  the  Formula^  were :  (I.)  That  the  printed  copy 
differed  in  some  parts  from  the  written  Formula  which  the 
Brunswiekers  had  approved.  (II.)  That  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will was  incorrectly  explained  in  the  Formula  ;  and  that  some 
of  the  harsher  and  unsuitable  phrases  of  Luther  were  employed 
in  it.  (III.)  That  the  ubiquity^  (as  it  was  then  termed,)  or 
the  boundless  presence  of  Christ^s  human  naturey  which  the 
Lutheran  church  Iiad  never  adopted  as  her  doctrine,  was  tao^t 
in  it.  Besides  these  reasons,  perhaps  other  and  secret  ones 
influenced  duke  Julius  not  to  adopt  the  Formula,  There  were 
various  negotiations  with  him,  and  with  his  theologians,  to 
remove  these  difficulties  ;  and  particularly,  in  the  year  1583,  a 
convention  of  theologians  from  the  electoral  Palatinate,  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  and  Brunswick,  was  held  at  Quedlinburg,  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  this  dissent :  but  Julius  remained 
inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  wished  to  have  the  cause  of  the 
Formula  referred  to  a  council  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church  *. 


They  were  also  rendered  more  virulent, 
because  wo  censured  as  heretical,  and 
condemned,  a  church  that  hitherto 
wished  to  be  a  sister  to  us.    Schi.'\ 

•  See  Leonh.Hutter'sC'oA<x>r(/ia  (.<>«- 
com,  cap.  xlv.  p.  1051.  Phil.  Jul. 
Rehtmeyer*8  liruiuchtpehj  Kircht'iikhf- 
torUy  vol.  iii.  ch.  viiu  sec.  i.  p.  483,  and 
the  ^writers  mentioned  by  Clirist.  Matth. 
Pfaff,  (h  Actit  et  Seriptis  EccJ^na:  Wur- 
teinbery.  p.  62,  and  in  his  Ilvftoriii  LU- 
Urar,  Theolog.  pt.  ii.  p.  423.  On  the 
conference  at  Quedlinburg  and  its  Actn, 
see  also  the  D'dnische  BUxiothek,  pt.  viii. 
p.  595,  &c.  [This  court  appears,  in 
this  matter,  to  have  been  actuated  by 
political  considerations.     For  the  ob- 

1 


jections  of  the  theologians  to  tbe  For- 
mula might  admit  an  answer.  The 
first  objection,  respecting  the  discre- 
pancy between  the  printed  and  the 
written  copies  of  the  Fonmda^  was 
founded  on  fact.  There  really  were 
words  and  phrases  interpolated  in  soma 
of  the  statements,  which  were  not  in 
the  written  copy.  The  other  party 
did  not  deny  tho  fact ;  but  said,  they 
were  minute  things,  and  not  alterations 
of  the  doctrine,  but  merely  changes  in 
the  phraseology,  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity.  And  this  was 
actually  true.  Dr.  &f  oeheim  oooe  eom- 
pared  the  subscribed  copy  with  the 
printed  ;  and,  as  he  assertod,  the  doe- 
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§  43.  In  Saxony  iteelf.  not  a  few  detcflted  in  their  hcarta 
that  Formula,  wliich  they  subscribed  mth  their  hands ;  holding 
faBt  tlie  doctrines  which  they  had  received  from  MelancthoK 
and  his  friendH.     These,  on  the  death  of  Avffitstus,  and  the 
accession  of  Christian  1.,  who  from  his  childhood  had  been 
imbued  with  the  milder  sentiments  of  Melanct/iofi,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  too  friendly  to  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of 
the  Swiss,  ag^n  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  seemed  to  be  plot- 
tinp  against  the  Formula  of  Concord,  in  order  to  open  the  way 
fijr  Calvinistic  opinions  and  regulations  to  be  introduced  among 
the  Saxons.     And  they  found  much  support  from  men  of  the 
first   rank,   and  especially   from   Nic/tolas   Crdl,   the    prime 
minister  of  state.     Through  their  influence,  first  some  laws 
l*epe  enacted,  which  might  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
Acquiesce  in  the  contemplated  revolution ;  and  then,  in  the 
ir  1591,  the  Formula  of  eJioreism,  as  it  is  called,  was  required 
be  omitted,  in  the  administration  of  baptism  '.     Moreover, 
'iot  only  was  there  a  new  German  catechixm  published,  which 
favourable  to  the  designs  of  these  patrons  of  the  Heformed 
doctrines,  but  also,  a  new  edition  of  the  frerman  Bible,  with 
the  notes  of  /ffiiry  SalmutA,  adapted  to  the  object  in  contem- 
plation, was  prepared  in  1591,  at  Dresden.     And  now  violent 
eommotions.  and  seditions  of  the  people,  breaking  out  every 
rhere,  the  government  animadverted  severely  on  the  ministers 
*  relifpon,  who  opposed  the  designs  of  the  court.     Uut  the 
dden  death  of  Christiati,  which  took  place  this  very  year, 
itcd  all  these  machinations.     The  theologians,  by  whom 
business  had  been  principally  managed,   were,  after  the 


.        So    UlMt, 

If  thay  had  b«n  rlispnMnl,  ihpy  might 

Hally  h«vec<uTnnroiiii8pd  thi*|ioiut.  So 

'  oilier  poinU  were  not  so 

.     TIk  Ilelmitladl  Ihcg. 

M  nmcede  the  ubiquity  ; 

*  the;  held  It  pomible,  that  Chrid, 

~  1,  dtoold  be  ui  TkrionB  plwXH  at 

OP,     Now,  bow  far  ia  uiie 
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d  perBoiiate 

icipal  cieri;]'  the 


'Ik-v  would,  IhvrpfotT,  main- 
tain, BUinat  the  SaiDiia,  their  right  to 
think  for  ih^miwlTes  in  matlon  of  ra- 
ligion.  and  would  show,  tliat  tfaay  am- 
txAnd  la  ?*Kony  the  direction  orrel). 
giuua  aflkin,  only  under  eertain  re*- 
trietionfi.     S^U.] 

■  See  Jo.  Mt'lrbuir  Krafl'i  (Vookidhto 
,lfr  KToreiimi.p.  401,  At. 
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death  of  the  elector,  punished  with  imprisonment  and  exile ; 
and  Crell,,  the  prime  director  of  it,  received,  in  1601,  the  fruit 
of  his  temerity,  by  being  brought  to  a  capital  punishment '. 

§  44.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  Samuel  Huber^  a  Swiss  of 
Bern,  indiscreetly  awakened  a  new  controversy  at  Wittemberj^, 
where  he  taught  theology.  Fired  with  hatred  of  the  Galvinistic 
doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  he  maintained,  that  the  whole 
human  race  were,  from  eternity,  elected  of  God  to  salvation ; 
and  he  accused  his  colleagues,  together  with  all  the  Lutheran 
church,  of  being  Galvinists ;  because  they  taught,  that  those 
only  are  elected,  whom  God  foresaw  would  die  in  fiuth. 
Learned  men  are  at  this  day  agreed,  that  Ruber  swerved  from 
the  common  Lutheran  doctrine,  rather  in  words,  than  in  mean- 
ing :  for,  what  the  Lutherans  maintain  respecting  the  love  of 
God,  as  embracing  the  whole  human  race,  and  excluding  no 
one  absolutely  from  eternal  salvation,  this  he  would  explain  in 
a  new  manner,  and  in  new  phraseology.  But  this  age  having 
learned  from  numerous  examples,  that  new  phraseology  and 
new  modes  of  explaining  doctrines  produced  as  lasting  and 
as  pernicious  disturbance,  as  new  errors,  urged  Huber  to  adopt 
the  old  and  the  universal  method  of  teaching,  in  preference  to 
his  own.  And  when  he  declared,  that  he  could  not  do  so,  and 
his  i)atrons  hero  and  there  threatened  to  produce  disturbance, 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  office,  and  go  into  exile '. 

{5  45.  That  tlic  controversies  here  recounted,  and  others  of 
less  magnitude,  were  ver}'  injurious  to  the  public  interests  of 
the  church  founded  by  Luther^  no  one,  well  informed  in  the 
history  of  those  times,  will  deny.   Moreover  the  method  of  dis- 

*  See  Godfr.  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  of  all  men.  He  used  the  words  dtaw 
Ketzerhlgtorif,  pt.  ii.  b.  xvi.  ch.  xxxii.  and  eUction,  as  equivalent  to  gr€Kiomt 
p.  8f>3,  and  tlie  writers  mtMitioned  by  intit<Uion,  This  he  supposed,  in  the 
llenn.  Ascan.  Engelekon,  J)if9.  dc  Nlr.  eternal  counsels  of  God,  extended  to  all 
CrelitOf  t'jru$(iH<'.  iytfpplirio ;  lioHtocli.  men  ecfually,  and  without  distinctioii. 
1724.  But  to  make  their  calling  and  eUetiom 

*  The  writers  on  this  contn>verHy  w/w,  they  must  repent  and  believe ; 
are  mentioned  by  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaff,  which,  he  supposed,  the  greater  part 
IntrtKiuctio  in  Hhstor.  LUt^rar.  Theoloif.  of  mankind  will  not  do,  and  of  ooone 
pt.  ii.  lib.  iii.  p.  431,  &c.  [Sih;,  in  will  be  damned  to  all  eternity.  This 
particular,  Godfr.  Arnold's  Kirchfn-  he  expressly  stated  in  the  Confeflsion 
und  Ketz^rhijttorie,  book  xvi.  ch.  xxx.  of  his  faith,  which  he  published  in 
vol.  i.  p.  952,  &c.  It  must  not  be  sup-  1595.  See  Arnold,  1.  c.  p.  9ft3,  and 
posed,  by  the  incautious  reader,  that  Schroeckh,  Kirchtngnck,  tai  der  Re- 
Huber  believed  in  the  final  salvation  form.  vol.  iv.  p.  664.     TV.j 
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^  and  termiiiating  controversies  in  that  age,  if  eBtimat«d 
according  to  the  modem  viewa  of  good  men,  contained  much 
that  was  inconsistent  with  equity,  moderation,  and  charity. 
And   while   tket/  are   unjust,  who   load  with  reproaches  the 

I  authors  of  those  evils,  indiscriminately,  and  boldly  pronounce 
them  destitute  of  all  i-oason  and  virtue ;  those  as  still  Ttiore 
Wjttt,  who  cast  all  the  blame  on  the  lictors,  and  pronounce 
the  vanquislied  to  be  saints,  and  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 
That   men    recently  led  out    of   the    thickest    darkness    into 
the  light,   should   not   at  once   discern   and   distinguish  all 
objects,  as  they  do  who  have  long  been  in  the  light,  is  not  at 
all  strange.     Besides,  that  age  was  unpolished,  and  not  only 
tolerated  hut  applauded  many  things  in  morals,  and  in  the 
modes  of  living,  acting,  and  contending,  which  modem  times, 
iiTiproved  by  experience  and  education,  disapprove  and  reject. 
But  with  what  views  and  intentions  the  individuals  contended, 
whether  they  acted  maliciously  or  ingenuously  and  in  good 
faith,  belongs  not  to  us  to  decide,  but  to  him  who  knows  the 
hearts  of  men. 
§  46.  The  theologians,  among  the  Lutherans,  who  illustrated 
various  branches  of  sacred  learning,  form  a  very  long  list, 
ISeeidcs  Luther  and  Melanctfion,  who  excelled  all  the  rest  in 
fesoiius  and  learning,  the  more  distinguished  were,  IltenmymuB 
mWieller,   Martin  ChemnitZy  John  Brentiut,  Matthuzi  Flaeias, 
I  Urban  Regiut,  George  Major,  Nicholas  Atnadorf,  Enumat  Sar- 
t,  John  Malthssiua,  John  Wigand,  Francis  Lambert,  James 
■i^ilMf/mF,  David  Chyirwut,  Nicholas  Sfliiecier,  Martin  liueer, 
^Jpeutl  Fa^ua,  Casper  Cruciger,    Victoria  Stritjelius,  Ct/riacus 
Wffpan^fi^rri,  Matthew  Judex,   Titemann   Ileshusiiu,   Joachim 
fWs^phal,  John  wSpinus,  Andrew  Osiander,  and  many  others*. 


*  7wu 


ot  Uiins,  Melchiur 
II  Vila  ThfilogoniM,  the  hiabiri- 
cax  aod  liCefsrj  [sad  biognphiml] 
Dictianuiw,  Lewis  Elies  du  Pin's 
jaUiodiiqmf  da  Attteun  afparh  df  It 


Te  of  HieroDj-muii  Wpller  hy 
Laemnibliiir  FUciua  by  RiUer.oTHea- 
liaiuufl  aod  Spangeaberg  by  Leackfeld, 
of  PBgiiw  by  Pcuerlin,  of  Cbytwiu  by 
■  A  r3jliK  Jtomaiiu,  ijid  ScbUlie,  of  Weatpha]  by  Am.  Greviua, 
otiien,  nuyr  bo  eonauil^d.  The  lirea  of  Bucer  by  Verporttn,  of  jEpiniu  by 
of  many  of  them  have  been  sepuslely     Greriua,  &c. 


^H  vol. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HISTORY    OF    THE  BEFORMED    CHURCH. 

§  1.  General  character  of  the  Reformed  church. — §  2l  Causes  of  this  chancter. 
— §  3.  Ori';in  of  this  church. — §  4.  Zwingliao  cootests  respecting  the  Lord's 
Sup]KT. — §  5.  History  of  them,  till  Luther's  death. — $  6.  TransactioDS  after 
his  death. — §  7-  Controversy  respecting  predestiiiatioo. — §  8.  The  height  of 
it. — §  0.  Two  perio<lB  in  the  early  history  of  this  church. — §  10.  Points  of 
diffcn-'Dce  1>etwo<rn  the  Swiss  and  the  Lutherans. — §  11.  John  Calvin  a  prin- 
ci|>al  foundiT  of  this  church. — §  12.  The  doctrine  and  discipline  inculcated  by 
Calvin. — §  13.  All  the  Reformed  did  not  embrace  his  Tiews. — §  14.  Progre« 
of  this  church  in  Germany. — §  15.  Progress  in  France. — $  16.  Progress  in 
England  and  Scotland. — §  17*  Rise  of  the  Puritans.— §  18,  19.  Their  opinioDi. 
— §  20.  Their  fundamental  principles. — $  21.  Sects  among  them.  Brownisti. 
— §  22.  TIic  Dutch  Reformed  church. — §  23.  Reformed  church  of  Poland. 
^§  24.  The  Bohemian  Brethren.— §  25.  Waldensians :  Hungarians  :  Tran- 
sylvaniaiiA. — §  2G.  Churches  which  joined  the  Reformed.— |  S7.  Divernty 
among  the  Kcformed. — §  28.  Their  doctrines. — §  29.  Their  dissent  from  the 
Lutherans. — §  30.  Importance  of  the  difTerence. — §  31.  Ecclesiastical  power. 
— §  32.  Organization  of  the  church. — §  33.  Church  discipline. — §  34.  State 
of  learning. — §  35.  Biblical  expositors. — §  36.  Dogmatic  theology. — 1 37.  Pmc- 
tical  thcoloj^y. — §  38.  Calvin*s  contest  with  the  spiritual  Ubertines. — §  39.  His 
contests  with  the  Genevans. — §  40.  Castalio. — §  41.  Bolsec — §  42.  Ochin. 
— §  43,  44.  CoiitroverBy  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Episcopalians. 

§  1.  The  church  which  chooses  to  be  called  the  Reformed^ 
or  the  EcancjeUcal  Reformed  church,  and  which  was  formeriy 
called,  by  its  opposers,  the  Zicinglian  or  the  Calvinistic  church, 
and  is  now  called,  by  many,  the  Calcinistic  Reformed ',  diflerB 
in  charactor  from  nearly  all  others.  For  all  others  stand  united 
by  the  bond  of  a  common  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline: 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Reforined  churchy  which 
neither  holds  to  one  system  of  faith,  but  to  many  creeds,  con- 
siderably variant ;  nor  adopts  the  same  modes  and  forms  of 


*  [In  England  and  America,  the 
term  Informed  is  commonly  applied  to 
all  the  ditt'ercnt  nocts,  which,  in  this 
century,  w-'paratod  from  the  Romish 
church  :  and  the  tcnn  Proitttant  is 
UHi>(l  with  the  name  latitude.  But 
the  Lutheran  writers  use  the  term  Re- 
Jontu'd,  t<>  denote  all  the  larger  sects, 
except  their  own,  which  separated 
from  the  Romish  church  during  this 


century.  In  this  sense  Dr.  Mosheim 
here  uses  it.  It  would  have  been 
more  accurate,  however,  had  he  said 
the  Reformed  CkHixkei ;  for  the  secti 
he  includes,  do  not  pretend  to  be  <mw 
churchy  or  one  $ect.  They  are,  and  tfaer 
profess  to  he,  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  any  or  all  of  them  are  from 
the  Lutheran  church.  See  the  fol- 
lowing note.    2V.] 


'■] 
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worship ;  nor  has  every  where  the  same  constitution  and 
government.  Of  course,  this  church  does  not  require  of  its 
ministers,  that  they  should  all  hold  and  teach  the  satne  things ; 
but  allows  very  many  points  of  doctrine,  and  those  of  no  little 
consequence,  to  be  variously  stated  and  explained,  provided 
the  great  first  principles  of  religion  and  piety  remain  inviolate. 
This  church  may,  therefore,  be  called  a  great  community,  made 
up  of  various  Icinds  of  churches ;  which  the  moderation  of  all, 
in  tolerating  dissent,  iteepa  from  splitting  in  various  sects '. 

§  2.  Such  was  not  the  original  character  of  this  church ; 
but  it  was  thrown  into  this  state  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
The  Swiss,  with  whom  it  originated,  and  especially  John  Calviu, 
who  was  the  second  father  of  it,  spared  no  pains  to  bring  all 
the  congregations  that  united  ^^ith  them,  to  adopt  the  same 
forms  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  same  mode  of  government ; 
and  wliile  they  looked  upon  the  Lutherans  as  brethren  that 
a  error,  they  were  not  disposed  to  grant  indulgence  and 
npunity  themselves,  nor  were  they  willing  their  associates 
lould  grant  it,  to  those  who  openly  favoured  the  Lutheran 

hiiul,  and  SuHifTlaml,  will  wE  this  It 
ter  in  the  c1<nrc«C  light.    Tlie  Snt  at  i 
tbeso  clinrehm,   being    f;(iveni«]    1^ 
iiitofu,  uid  nut  admitting  the  Talldity 
ot  pmbyttnan  ordiiuitiuH,  i'lffen  Sioai 
the  other  three,  more  than  aDV  of  these 
differ  fram  emch   other.    There  are, 
however,  peeuliarilies  of  govcmmeot 
and  wonihip,  tfut  diattdruish  the  chorah 
otUuBapd  fruDi  that  of  Seofianl.     Th*  | 
iiutitution  of  draona,  the  use  of  jWMt  I 
for  the  celehration  of  the  Bacnmc 
au  ordinary  /um  of  prager,  the  ob 
valion  of  the  fnlwtU  of   ChriBtma^  1 
Easier,  AueD«ion-day,  and  Wbitoo*-  I 
tide,  arc    established    lu    the    Dut^  | 
rhurch  ;  anJ  it  in   well  ktiovn,  i  ~ 
the  chufdi  of  SeoOaud  difft^n  fruin  it  I 


lbe» 


-Butnf 


bo  aboafn,  in  lla  prupiT  ftlaee,  ibat, 
even  in  point  of  doctrine,  tlie  Luthemn 
churche*  arc  oat  to  very  rctnarkjiUB 
for  Iheir  uoiforiiiity."    Maii.\ 
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views  of  the  Lord'*s  Supper,  the  person  of  Christ,  predestina- 
tion, and  the  kindred  subjects.  But  when  fierce  contests  arose 
in  Britain,  both  respecting  the  form  of  church  government,  and 
respecting  rites,  and  some  other  subjects,  between  what  were 
called  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Puritans^  it  seemed  to  be 
necessary  to  extend  a  little  the  arms  of  the  church,  and  to  reckon 
among  genuine  brethren  such  as  deviated  a  little  from  the 
opinions  and  the  regulations  of  the  (Genevans.  And  after  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  much  greater  moderation  ensued.  For,  although 
the  opinions  of  the  Arminians  were  rejected  and  condemned, 
they  found  their  way  into  the  minds  of  great  numbers.  The 
English  church,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  publicly  renounced 
the  opinions  of  Calvin  respecting  the  divine  decrees*;  and 
studied  entire  conformity  with  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  Some  German  churches  dared 
not  publicly  assent  entirely  to  the  Genevan  views,  lest  they 
should  be  declared  to  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Finally,  the  French  exiles, 
who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  milder  views,  and  had  philo- 
sophized in  the  free  manner  of  their  countrymen,  having  become 
dispersed  over  the  whole  Reformed  world,  allured  many  to 
emulate  them,  by  their  eloquence  and  their  talents.  All  these 
and  some  other  circumstances  have  gradually  instilled  such  a 
spirit  of  gentleness  and  patience,  that  at  the  present  day,  all^ 
except  such  as  either  adhere  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  fiercely 
defend  the  errors  of  the  Socinians,  Anabaptists,  or  Quakers, 
can  hold  their  place  among  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
church.  This  has  taken  place  contrary  to  the  wishes,  and 
against  the  opposition  of  many :  but  they  are  far  out-numbered 
and  out-influenced,  by  the  others,  who  suppose  there  are  but 
few  things  necessary  to  be  believed,  in  order  to  salvation,  who 
allow  many  doctrines  to  be  variously  explained,  and  who  wish 
to  extend  the  Reformed  church  as  widely  as  possible  *. 

*  [^  Biany  members  of  the  church  matter  farther  diAcuised,  in  the   note 

of  England,  with  archbishop  Laud  at  in  cent.  xvii.  sec.  ii.  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  f  90. 

their  head,  did,  indeed,  propaeate  the  Mad.] 

doetriDes  of  Arminims,  both  m  their         *  There  has   never  yet   been   pub- 

milpits,  and  in  their  writings.     But  it  lished  a  full  and  accurate  History-  of 

>i  BOl  aecnrmta  to  aav  tliat  the  Ckurek  the  Reformed  church.    Abraham  Scul- 

Biigh»d  rmommcei  pttblidy,  in  that  tetus  would  have  given  us  one,  down 

(i^tl»0;nBkniofQavill.''    SMthit  U)  hda  tknam,  ia  hm  Anmaim  Eiam^m 
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§  3.  The  founder  of  the  Reformed  church  was  Ulriei 
Zmnfflsy  a  Swiss,  an  acute  man,  and  a  lover  of  truth '.  He 
not  only  wished  to  have  many  things  suppressed,  in  the  public 
worship  and  in  the  churches,  which  Luther  thought  might  be 
borne  with,  images  for  instance,  altars,  candles,  the  formula  of 
exorcism^  the  private  [auricular]  confession  of  sins,  &;c.  and 
prescribed  the  most  simple  forms  of  worship  ;  but  he  like^vise 
taught,  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  in  particular  respecting  the  . 
Lord's  Supper,  very  differently  from  LiUher.  And  those  who 
laboured  with  him  in  banishing  the  popish  superstitions  among 
the  Swiss,  approved  these  singular  opinions  of  Zwingle.  From 
these  men,  all  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  which  separated 
from  the  Romish  communion,  received  those  opinions.  From 
Switzerland,  by  the  preaching  and  writings  of  his  pupils  and 
friends,  the  same  tenets  spread  among  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Thus  the  Reformed  church,  of  which  Zicingle  was  the  parent, 
was  at  first  small,  and  of  limited  extent,  but  by  degrees  became 
an  extensive  body. 

§  4.  The  principal  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  Lutherans 
from  the  Swiss,  was  Zwingle's  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper.  While  Luther  maintained,  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  truly,  though  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  present 
in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  are  presented  along  with  the  bread 
and  wine  in  that  ordinance,  ZwingU  held,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  only  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  he  so  taught  in  his  public 
writings,  from  the  year  1524  onwards*.  The  next  year,  John 
(Ecolampadius^  a  theologian  of  Basil,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  age,  did  the  same  thing  \     Both  were 


RenowUi ;  but  only  a  very  small  part 
of  that  work  has  been  preserved.  Theo- 
dore Haa»u8,  who  projected  AnntUea 
Ecdena  ReformaUf^  was  cut  off  by  a 
premature  death.  James  Basnage*s 
famous  work,  which  was  last  published, 
Roterdam,  1725,  2  vols.  4to.  entitled: 
Hufiifire  de  la  Religion  da  Egllta  Ri- 
formke$y  b  not  a  history  of  this  church, 
but  merely  shows,  that  the  peculiar 
doetriiMa  of  the  Reformed  church  are 
not  novel,  but  very  andeiit,  and  have 
been  huld  in  all  agos  of  tlie  dmrch. 


Louis  Maimbourg's  HUtoire  du  Calvin' 
imu  IB  filled  with  innumerable  errors, 
and  written  with  the  pen  of  partiality. 

*  See  above,  sec.  i.  IlUtortf  of  the 
Reformation,  p.  Ill,  &c. 

•  Yet,  before  that  year,  Zwingle 
had  80  believed,  and  taught,  in  private. 
See  Dan.  Genles,  Jlittoria  Erangdil 
Renanatif  torn.  i.  append,  p.  228. 

'  See  Jo.  Conrad  Fucslin,  Centuria  I, 
Epitt,  TKeU,  Rrformatorum,  p.  31,  35, 
44,  49,  &c.  [See  also,  above,  sec.  i. 
di.  it  p.  121,  and  notes.    TV.] 
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opposed  by  Luther  and  his  friends,  and  especially  by  the 
Swabians,  with  great  firmness  and  resolution.  Philip^  the 
langrave  of  Hesse,  fearing  much  injury  to  the  incipient  cause 
of  the  Protestants^  from  these  contests,  endeavoured  to  put  an 
end  to  them  by  a  conference  held  at  Marpurg,  in  the  year 
1529,  between  Zwin^U^  Luther^  and  some  others.  But  he 
could  obtain  only  a  truce,  not  a  peace.  Luther  and  ZioingU 
came  to  agreement  on  many  points:  but  the  controversy 
respecting  the  Lord^s  Supper  was  left  for  Gh)d  and  time  to 
heal*. 

§  5.  Zwingle  had  but  just  settled  his  church,  when,  in  the 
year  1 530,  he  fell  in  a  battle  of  the  Zurichers  with  the  Roman 
catholic  Swiss,  the  defenders  of  the  old  religion.  He  marched 
out  to  this  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  but  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  and  consoling  the  soldiers,  though  he  went 
armed,  according  to  the  customs  of  his  country  *.  After  his 
death,  certain  good  and  moderate  men  among  the  Lutherans, 
especially  Martin  Buct^r^  laboured  with  all  zeal  and  diligence, 
by  exhortations,  explanations,  admonitions,  and  perhaps  also 
by  shrouding  the  opinions  of  both  parties  in  Mnbiguous  lan- 
guage, to  bring  about  a  compromise  of  some  sort  *.  That 
those  who  undertook  this  difficult  task  had  good  intentions  and 
designs,  no  one,  who  is  himself  honest  and  candid,  will  call  in 
question  :  but  whether  they  took  the  right  and  proper  method 
to  accomplish  their  object,  is  less  clear.  In  Switzerland  some 
commotions  resulted  from  these  movements  of  Bucer.  For 
some  refused  to  give  up  the  opinion  of  Ztoingle  ;  while  others 


•  Abrah.  Rucliat,  Ilistoire  d^  la  Re- 
formation de  la  Suisse,  vol.  i.  paiwiTn, 
vol.  ii.  livr.  vi.  p.  4(*3,  &c.  Jo.  Henry 
Hott  ingcT^fiJIelvetische  Kirrhengfsch  Ichtr, 
pt.  iii.  lib.  vi.  p.  27,  51,  &c.,  p.  483. 
Val.  Em.  Loscher,  Jlistoria  Hfotuum, 
pt.  i.  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  55,  &c.  cap.  vi. 
p.  143,  &c.  Jo.  Conr.  Fuesliu's  Bey- 
trage  zur  SchvrUzer-Iifformation,  torn. 
iv.  p.  120,  &c.  [and  above,  p.  123, 
note,  and  p.  132,  §  27-     Tr.] 

•  Thofie  of  our  church,  who  form- 
erly reproached  Zwingle,  and  the  Re- 
formed church,  with  this  death,  did  not 
consider  the  customs  of  the  Svrvsa 
nation,  in  that  age.    For  all  the  Sw'um, 


when  summoned  to  defend  their  coun- 
try, were  at  that  time  obliged  to  march, 
and  not  even  the  religious  teachers  and 
ministers  were  excused.  And  in  the 
very  battle  in  which  Zwingle  fell, 
there  fell  likewise  a  doctor  of  Bern, 
Hieron^'mus  Pontanus.  See  Fuealin's 
Ceniuria  I.  Ep'utolar,  Tkeol.  Me/ormaior, 
p.  84,  &c. 

*  See  Alb.  Menon.  Verpoorten*8 
Comment,  de  Martino  Buoero  et  ^um 
tent^fUia  de  Coena  Domini,  §  ix.  p.  23, 
&c.  Cobun^,  1709.  8vo.  LOecher's 
HiMotia  Motuum,  pt.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  L 
p.  181^  and  pt.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  p.  16. 
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embraced  the  explanations  and  the  modified  Views  of  Bticer '. 
But  these  commotions  had  no  influence  to  bring  about  a  peace 
with  Luthsr,  But  out  of  Switzerland,  and  among  the  theologians 
of  Upper  Germany,  who  had  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  Swiss, 
Bucers  efforts  to  settle  the  controversy  had  such  effect,  that 
in  the  year  1536,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Wittemberg,  and 
connected  themselves  with  Luther,  abandoning  the  Swiss*. 
The  Swiss  he  could  not  persuade  to  do  so :  yet  for  some  years 
afterwards,  the  prospect  of  an  agreement  was  not  absolutely 
desperate.  But  in  the  year  1544,  when  Luther  published  his 
Can/emon  of  faith  respecting  the  Lord^s  Supper^  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss ;  the  Zurichers,  the  year 
following,  publicly  defended  their  cause  against  him :  and  by 
these  movements  all  the  efforts  of  the  pacificators  were  ren- 
dered nugatory  *. 

§  6.  The  happy  death,  by  which  Luther  was  removed  in 
1546,  seemed  to  dispel  this  cloud,  and  again  inspire  the  hope 
that  a  compromise  might  take  place.  For  Melancthon  and  his 
friends  and  disciples,  so  eagerly  desired  to  have  the  Lutherans 
and  Zwinglians  unite,  that  he  did  not  refuse  even  a  dissembled 
peace,  and  would  turn  every  way  to  accomplish  it.  On  the 
other  side,  John  Calvin^  a  native  of  Noyon  in  France,  and  a 
teacher  at  Geneva,  a  man  venerated  even  by  his  enemies  for 
his  genius,  learning,  eloquence,  and  other  endowments,  and 
moreover  the  friend  of  Melancthan^  tempered  the  offensive 
opinion  of  Ztoingle^  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the 
Swiss,  and  especially  with  those  of  Zurich,  among  whom 
his  influence  was  very  great,  to  adopt  his  views*.  He 
rejected  indeed  the  idea  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper ;  but  he  supposed  a 
certain  divine  infuence  from  Christ  accompanied  the  bread  and 
wine,  to  those  who  received  them  with  full  faith  and  an  honest 
heart:  and  to  render  this  doctrine  the  more  acceptable,  he 

»  See  Fucslin'a  Cfnturia  I.  EpUiolar,  *  LSscher,  1.  c.  pt.  iL  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv. 

Theolog.  p.    162,   170,  181,  182,  190,  p.  241,  &c.     [Thut  Confett'wn  is  a  dif > 

192.  216.  fcrent  work  from  Luther *8  Latiji!  Hqh- 

'  L(jscher,l.c.cap.  ii.p.  205.  Abrah.  femion,  published  in  the  ^'car   1528. 

Ruchat,  JluUfire  de  la  Reformation  da  Tr,] 

la  Same,  torn.  y.  p.  636,  &c.    Ilottin-  *  Christ    August   Salig*s    Jfutorie 

ger's  HdT€t%aekt  KMtenge9ck,  toI.  iiL  der  Aufftfmry.  Confettwn,  vol.  ii.  book 

Sook  Ti^.  V'>2,  &c.   See  p.  147  ftbove,  viL  ch.  ill.  p.  1076. 
note.    Tr,} 
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expressed  it  in  nearly  the  same  phraseology,  in  which  Luiher 
expressed  his  doctrine.  For  it  was  the  common  error  of  all 
who  assumed  the  office  of  pacificators  in  this  contest,  or  who 
attempted  to  restore  harmony,  that  they  endeavoured  rather 
to  produce  agreement  in  words  than  in  sentiment.  Bat 
Melancthon^  though  extremely  desirous  of  peace,  neither  had 
fortitude  enough  openly  to  engage  in  this  perilous  enterprise ; 
nor  would  his  opposers  allow  him  tranquillity  enough,  after  the 
death  of  Luther^  to  collect  himself  and  begin  the  arduous 
business.  Besides,  the  contention  which  had  been  intermitted, 
was  renewed  in  1552,  by  Joachim  Wettphal^  a  pastor  at  Ham- 
burg ;  than  whom,  after  FlaciuSy  there  was  no  more  strenuous 
vindicator  of  the  sentiments  of  Luther.  For  to  the  Muiual 
Consent  of  the  Genevans  and  Zurichers^  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacrament,  he  opposed  a  book,  written  in  the  caustic 
style  of  Luther^  entitled,  a  Farrago  of  confued  and  discordant 
opinions  respecting  the  sacred  Supper^  collected  from  the  hooks  ef 
the  Sacramentarians  ;  in  which  he  bitterly  taxed  the  reformed 
with  their  disagreements  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  and 
most  earnestly  contended  for  the  opinion  of  LvAher.  In  a  style 
no  less  harsh,  Calmn  first  replied  to  him :  and  soon  after, 
some  joining  Westphal^  and  others  joining  Calvin^  the  parties 
became  insensibly  excited,  and  the  contest  raged  even  worse 
than  before,  and  no  human  power  seemed  adequate  to 
check  it  *. 

§  7.  To  these  controversies  an  immense  accession  was 
made,  aften^^ards,  by  the  contest  respecting  the  decrees  of 
God  in  relation  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  men ;  which  was 
moved  by  Joh7i  Calvin^  and  was  very  fruitful  in  abstruse  and 
dark  questions.  The  first  teachers  among  the  Swiss  were  so 
far  from  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  God  by  his  supreme 
and  absolute  sovereignty,  appointed  some  to  everlasting  joy, 
and  others  to  everlasting  pain,  from  all  eternity,  and  without 
any  regard  had  to  their  condition  and  conduct,  that  they 
seemed  not  far  removed  from  the  sentiments  of  the  Pelagians ; 
and  did  not  hesitate,  with  Zwingle^  to  promise  heaven  to  all 

•  Loscher's  Tlittaria  Motuum,  pt.  ii.     &c.      Arnold   Grevius,  Memoria  Jo- 
hb.  iii.  cap.  viii.  p.  83,  &c.    Jo.  M5l-     achimi  Westphali,  p.  62, 106,  &c. 
ler'a  CimbrialAtUrata,  torn.  01)^.642, 
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who  livetl  according  to  right  reason'.  But  Caleiit  differing 
from  them,  suppoaod  that  God,  by  his  Bovereign  pleasure, 
Ksgigns  to  mankind  their  future  condition,  and  that  his  absolute 
decree  is  the  only  cause  both  of  the  eternal  felicity,  and  tlie 
eternal  misery,  of  all  men '.  And  this  opinion  was,  in  a  short 
time,  propagated  by  his  writings  and  his  pupils  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  the  Reformed,  nay,  was  added  to  the  public 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  some  regions.  The  Italian.  Jeruita 
Zanchias,  who  was  devoted  to  the  views  of  Calvin,  first  moved 
sad  controversy  on  this  subject,  at  Strasburg,  iii  the  year 
1560 ;  and  the  controversy  soon  grew  to  such  a  height,  by  tlie  i 
various  persons  engaged  in  it,  that  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  this,  or  the  former  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  contributed  moat  to  exasperate  feelings  and  to  con- 
ifirm  the  schism  *. 

§  8.  All  prospect  of  calming  the  passions,  and  of  settling  in 
Bome  way  these  great  contests,  was  at  an  end  as  respects  the 
Swiss ;  and  the  only  gleam  of  hope  was  from  the  Saxons,  the 
pupils  and  followers  of  Melanclhun,  who,  it  was  well  known, 
sought  to  find  some  method  of  producing  harmony  after  the 
death  of  their  instructor.  But,  being  destitute  of  a  leader  of 
forecast,  who  could  seize  favourable  opportunities,  they  rendered 
the  wound  which  seemed  mortal,  absolutely  incurable,  by  the 
remedies  they  applied.  For  while  they  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
the  public  teachers  and  the  youth,  or  at  least  to  induce  them  to 


1    '  Soe   lhi«  3enioii»tr«tad,    Lj-  numy 
xiTui  in  John  Dultf's  Apnliigia  pro 

-'  I*  EccUriartun  GMi/amm  Synedii, 

h  B<6.    Jo.   Alph'in.  Turretin,  £^~ 

tIaadAiUitliUMOiiiluariaunii:  iibich 

b  printed  in  ths  BiUiolkiatit  Qermaiii- 

'~'\  ton.   xiil.  p.  93.     nidi.  Simon, 

'Uotii^iu  Criliqur,  under  the  ficii- 

■  name  <if  Smwrf,  lorn.   iil.   onn. 

i.  p.  302.  sua.    The  author  or  (ho 

eh  Uolea  lo  the  Fumala  f.'oniiuut 

PrfB<lni,p.  53,&e.    The  Tery  U-kTDcd 

Ulel  Gardca,  indeed,  id  hia  Mind. 

a  Oranimgeiu.  torn.  u.  p.  476,  477, 

«  to  toich  tlie  eoDtimiy ;  nunel;, 

_   Calrin  held  the  tuaa  opinioiM  m 

F  Hnt  tmuher*  tntoag  uie  Swim. 

t  ho  nuij   be  mfuti-d  hy  what  he 

•elf  aiUucca  vonceriiiiii;  l)it>  diatar- 


buicea   in    SwitiFrluid  proiluced  by 
Calvin'a  oi.iuiuiu. 

■  [Thin  HUtsnnnt  appton  quite  too 
alning.    Neither  Calvin,  nor  Augiw- 
tinc,  nor  any  other  dtatinguiabed  tnuh-   i 
er  of  the  divine  deorcea,  in   ancisot    1 
timea,  maintained  that  God's  "  abaalulf*  ] 
decree  ia  the  only  mum  of  eternal  fell-    | 
city  and  eternal  muienr."   On  the  i 
tnry,  tiiey  mainuunej,  llial  theBinToI-    ] 
neaa  of  men  ia  the  Hole  caune  o(  IhelF 
eternal  miseiy.     Neither  did  they  aow    J 
poee,   that   the    righleoua  arc   aava^    I 
without  any  acta  or  agency  uf  Ibdr   \ 
own.     Tr.]  , 

*  S«e    LtMCher'a   Hiltona  MaUam,    ' 
p.  27,  Ac. 


pi.  iii.  lib.  T.  cap.  ii.  p.  37,  Ac.  cap.  a. 
p.  237.     Salig'a  Y/it^onV  *t  AmjJmrg. 

Cbnf^man,    t"'      '     *    -'-    ='      -'     -■-^' 
p.  44l,&e. 
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tolerate  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss,  by  publishing  certain  books, 
as  has  been  stated,  they  drew  ruin  upon  themselves  and  their 
project,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  formation  of  the  noted 
Formula  of  Concord^  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  respecting  the  sacred  Supper  and  the  person  of 
Christ.  This,  being  received  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Lutherans  among  their  rules  of  faith,  was  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  all  efforts  of  the  pacificators. 

§  9.  Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  the  origin,  causes,  and 
progress  of  the  schism,  which  separated  the  Reformed  from 
the  Lutherans.  We  must  next  look  into  the  internal  state, 
the  history,  and  the  growth  of  the  Reformed  church.  The 
history  of  the  Reformed  body,  during  this  century,  should  be 
divided  into  two  periods :  of  which  the  first  extends  from  the 
year  1519,  when  Zmingle  began  to  form  a  church  separate 
from  the  Romish  community,  on  to  the  time  when  John  Calvin 
settled  at  Geneva,  and  obtained  an  absolute  ascendency  among 
the  Reformed.  The  latter  period  embraces  the  remainder  of 
the  century.  In  the  first  period,  the  church,  which  afterwards 
assumed  the  title  of  Reformed^  (in  imitation  of  their  neighbours 
the  French,  who  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  this  title,)  was  of  no  great  extent,  being  dmost 
confined  to  Switzerland.  Some  small  states,  indeed,  in  the 
adjacent  countries  of  Swabia  and  Alsace,  as  Strasburg,  and  a 
few  others,  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  Swiss  ^ :  but  these,  in 
the  year  1536,  by  the  influence  of  Bucer^  abandoned  the  Swiss, 
reverted  back  to  the  Saxon  community,  and  became  reconciled 
with  Luther,  The  other  churches  that  revolted  from  the 
Romish  pontiff,  had  either  embraced  openly  the  sentiments  of 


*  [Among  these  states  were,  besides 
Strasburg,  where  Wolfgang  Fabri- 
cius,  Capito,  and  Martin  Bucer,  were 
entirely  on  Zwingle^s  side  ;  Reutlin- 
gen,  where  the  pastor  Conrad  Herman 
was  of  Zwingle's  opinion ;  Constance, 
where  Ambrose  Blauer  adhered  to 
Zwingle ;  Augsburg,  where  Martin 
Cellaiius  and  Wolfgang  Museulus  ad- 
hered to  the  Reformed  religion  ;  Mem- 
mingcn  and  Liudau,  which  with  Stras- 
burg and  Constance,  at  first  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  Augsburg  Confession, 


and  presented  a  separate  one  called 
Tetrapolitanay  (that  of  the  fonr  eiUet.) 
But  all  these  were  persuaded  by  Bucot, 
to  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, and  to  accept  the  WittembeiK 
agreement.  In  Strasburg  esp^sially, 
the  Reformed  lost  all  public  offices, 
after  the  contests  of  Hicronymus  Zan- 
chius  with  John  Marbach,  John  Starm, 
and  John  Pappus ;  and  their  com* 
munity  at  last  fell  to  the  ground.  See 
Loscher's  liittoria  Motuwn,  voL  ii. 
p.  283,  &c.    Sckl,] 
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iMthsr,  or  were  composed  of  persona  of  diverse  sentiments, 

who  may  be  considered  as  of  neither  party.     And  within  these 

narrow  limits,  the  church  collected  by  the  efTorta  of  Zmn^le, 

woiitd  perhaps  have  remained  stationary,  had  not  John,  Calein 

arisen.  For  as  the  Swiss  are  contented  with  their  own  country, 

ted  not  solicitous  to  eAcnd  their  empire,  so  they  seemed  not 

xioas  for  the  extension  of  their  church  '. 

{J  10.  In  this  first  age  of  the  Reformed  church,  nothing  else 

a^arated  it  from  the   Lutheran  churdi.  but  the  controversy 

Xespecting  the  LoriTg  Supj>er :  out  of  which  arose  another, 

TCBpecting  the  person  of  Jusus  Christ ;  which,   however,   the 

whole  Lutheran  church  never  made  its  own  controversy.     For 

when  the  Swabian  divines,  in  their  disputes  with  the  Swiss, 

43rew  an  argument,  in  proof  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body'  ' 

blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacred  Supper,  from  the  doctrine  of    ' 

'tiie  communication  of  the  divine  attributes,  (and  among  them 

mpreMiice  in  particular,)  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in 

isequence  of  the  hypostatic  union  ' ;  the  Swiss,  to  meet  this 

iiment,  denied  the  communication  of  the  divine  properties 

the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  and  opposed,  in  particular, 

omnipresence  of  the  man,  Christ.     Hence  originated  the 

troublesome  controversy,  respecting  the  cmmnunicatioH  of 

forrapa  churclien.     Tr.] 

*  [Especialty  Btvntius  and  JunM 
Andreie  ;  Ihe  rormer  in  hia  lie^e»t\a 
dt  LiMlu  Buliiitftfi,  Tubingen,  1501. 
4Ui,  uid  nil)  more  larg«l}',  in  lib  book, 
dt  Penonali  l7Hio/it,  (<  de  Tritina  Ma- 
jataie  Chrifti ;  ui  albo  in  hia  Jifiwititio 
I>oclriiuE  dt  pern  ilajf^aU  (IttiM, 
Tubingen,  \66i.  Ala.  and  Andrw  in 
baAaertiode  Pttnonatt  fTniow,  1569. 
iUi.  Also  in  the  Coaference  of  Maul- 
bronn,  iu  15(14,  thin  subject  hob  siaeh 
di«cu!W!d ;  aod  the  Tubingen  divinal 
publJBbed,  in  lA6fi,  their  iJielaratio  4 
Cunfimo  MiyalatUCkrUii.  Cbri«toph«r, 
duke  of  Wurtemberg,  Benl  Ibti  prudue- 
Uon  of  hia  [livinea  to  AuguBtu^  th* 
eleetor  of  Saxony,  and  requeawd  liim 
Iu  ^t  the  opinion  of  hie  (llvioea  nM- 
pecting  it,  Bui  Iheiie  found  much  (A 
Bet  aside  in  thia  duelnna,  which  the]' 
regarded  as  ntrcJ  and  dangeniua.  '^ 
Hutter'g  <ba«anlii)  Cowun,  p.  40, 
ei,&e.    ScU.^ 


_npch.  See  notee  '  and  ',  p.  170, 
7t,  above.  What  then  I  did  the  re- 
I  in  England  one  its  birth  and 
to  John  Calvin  I  or  were  the 
_  :h,  or  llie  French,  ideeping  on  in 
popery,  till  Calvin  aroae  1  Far  from 
IL  Suuullaneoualy,  there  were  eiforta 
fur  refonnatioii  in  nearly  erery  coun- 
try of  Europe.  Luther  and  Zwingle 
took  the  leaxl,  in  thrir  own  eoantriea  ; 
Bod  in  them  the  Refomution  firal  be- 
cmiiie  complete.  But  Kveral  other 
IWuutrin  were  not  far  behind  ;  and 
■bout  the  time  that  they  achieved 
fttax  deliverance  from  the  Roman 
ytAe,  John  Catvin  arose,  and  hy  his 
•nperior  talenta  and  wisdom,  acquired 
more  influenee  than  any  other  man  uf 
bi>  ife,  among  (he  prot<«taul8.  Yet 
he  did  not  ao  much  aiemi  the  Iteforma- 
tlnn,  *a  enligliten  the  Rerormed,  and 
contribute  by  his  munnelii  to  tho  of 
tabliahment  and  ivgulaliun  of  the  lie- 
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atlr'ihuki,  and  the  ubltfuify,  as  the  Swiss  termed  it ;  which 
produced  an  many  books  and  subtile  disquisitions,  and  so  many 
mutual  cri  mi  nations.  During  this  period,  the  Swiss  in  general 
followed  the  opinion  of  Zinn^le  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  differed  from  that  of  Calein.  For  this  &ther  of  the 
Swiss  church  believed,  that  the  bread  and  wine  only  reprtsmt 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  are  xigns  and  emblems  of  the 
bles^ngs  procured  for  the  human  race  by  the  death  of  Christ : 
and,  therefore,  tliat  christians  derived  no  other  benefit  from 
coming  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  than  that  of  meditation  on  the 
nicrita  of  Christ,  or,  as  the  patrons  of  this  sentiment  used  ia 
CKpress  themselves,  the  LonTs  Supper  tg  nothing  but  a  ni^montd 
of  Chriit  *.  Martin  Bucer,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  laboured  to 
corrfct  and  amend  this  doctrine  of  tiia  Holy  Supper,  and  to 
make  it  appear  more  like,  nay  actually  allied,  to  that  of  Luther. 
But  the  remembrance  of  ZteiHffle  was  too  &esh,  to  allow  the 
Swiss  to  be  drawn  olF  from  his  opinion. 

§  11.  The  Reformed  churcli  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect, 
when  John  Calvin,  of  Noyon  in  France, — a  man  with  whom 
few  of  liis  age  will  boar  a  comparison,  for  patient  industry, 
resolution,  liatred  of  the  Romish  superstition,  eloquence,  and 
genius, — retiu-ned  in  1541  to  tieneva,  from  wliich  he  had  been 
driven,  and  obtained  the  fii-st  place  in  the  new  church  of 
Geneva*,  and  vast  influence  also  in  the  republic.  This  man, 
possessing  a  most  capacious  mind,  endeavoured,  not  only  to 
establish  and  bless  his  Itcloved  Geneva  with  tlte  best  regula- 
tions aud  institutions,  but  abo  to  make  it  the  mother  and  the 
focus  of  light  and  influence  to  the  whole  Reformed  church,  or, 
tiiat   which    Wittemberg   was  among   the    Lutherans ;  from 


•  Tliat  this  was  Zwinglc's  real  opi- 
Dioii  ixspi-'Cting  tile  Bacrcil  Supper,  ia 
deninnnratcd  by  numerooB  prootB,  in 
thn  Mateuai  IIHtttlnm,  torn.  L  p.  485, 
&c.  490.  lom.  iii.  p.  C31.  I  will 
adduce  only  odd  ehort  eeatenci!  from 
hU  bonk,  dt  Bajjtiiao,  in  hia  (Ipp.,  lora. 
ii.  p.  85  :  "  CtBoa  Druoinica  nou  aliud, 
(jiuni  coamfmoratiowa  aomrai  mero- 
tiir."  Compure,  in  virioua  plaeeg, 
Fue«lic'B  CfMuria  t.  EpiiUiaf.  Thai. 
RffanmUomat,  p.  265,  202,  &c.  [Seu  president. 
above,  p,  147,  note.    IV.] 


»  CalTin  waa,  in  fkcl,  snporin- 
tenileat  at  Genera  ;  for  he  prcaidfd, 
till  >is  ieaih,  over  Ihu  body  of  lbs 
clorKy,  and  in  the  Ciiptuiori/  or  eeclo- 
rawtical  judiestoi^.  But  when  dying, 
he  proviHl,  that  it  was  ilangerMW  ta 
commit  to  one  man  iHTpoIually  an 
office  of  Bu  mucii  authority.  See  Jac 
SpDu'a  HatoXre  dt  (>«i£m,  loin.  iL 
p.  Ill,  &C.  And  therefore,  atter bin, 
the  Geneva  cbarch  bad  no  atamliitt 
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which  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  Reformed  church,  and  in 
short,  to  shape  this  whole  church  aiter  the  model  and  pattern 
of  that  of  Geneva.  Tliis  was  tndy  a  great  undertaking,  and 
one  not  unworthy  of  a  great  mind  ;  one  likewise,  no  small  part 
of  which  he  actually  accorapliahed.  by  his  perseverance  and 
untiring  zeal.  In  the  first  place  therefore,  by  his  WTitiiigs,  hia 
epistles,  and  other  things,  he  induced  very  many  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune  to  emigrate  from  France,  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  and  to  settle  at  Geneva ;  and  great  numbers  more, 
to  travel  to  Geneva  merely  to  see  and  hear  so  great  a  man.  In 
the  next  place,  he  persuaded  the  senate  of  Geneva,  in  1.558,  to 
estabhsh  an  academy  at  Geneva,  in  which  he,  and  his  colleague 
Theodore  Beza,  and  other  men  of  great  erudition  and  high 
reputation,  were  the  teachers.  This  new  academy  acquii-ed  in 
a  sliort  time  so  much  distinction  and  glory,  in  consequence  of 
its  teachers,  that  students  eagerly  repaired  to  it  in  great 
numbers,  from  England,  Scotland,  France.  Italy,  and  Germany, 
in  pursuit  of  sacred  as  well  as  civil  learning.  By  these  his 
pupils,  Caltiii  enlarged  every  where  the  Reformed  church,  and 
recommended  and  propagated  his  own  sentiments  to  more  than 
one  nation  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1564':  but  hia  institutions 
continued  vigorous  after  his  decease ;  and  the  academy  of 
tteneva,  in  particular,  flourished  under  T/if<odore  Brza,  no  less 
under  Calvin  hiuiaelf. 


■  ttene 

M 

■  IT 


fonduct  of  were  reoiHed  ;  iinij  thvT, 

Chlvin.  in  tbe  chuirli  knd  in  the  rv-  with  ■   Ibird,   frier  Viral,  gitlliervd 

pabtie  of  GencvB,  a  rlueidalrd  with  ■  numeroiu' church  in  Gfnpva  ;  an  tbkt 

many   dtwum^Dta  ncTer   before   pub-  in  tbv  ypkr  163S,  the  Rerumution  bo- 

■■Bhcd,  by  tlie  learned  man  who  repub-  rune  aupporteil  by  ihp  rounril.     Yet 

liihed,  with  cnlnrgementB,  Jac.  Span's  the  ftill  orgaaiKation  and  eeCabliBhrnent 

IliiUiin  di  Gaxin,  1730,  41«.  and  8vo.  of    the  church   vraa  the  work  of  John 

See  loiD.  ii.  p.  87,  tit.  p.  100,  &e.  and  Calvin.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1509  • 

dther  pusageB.     [I'alvin  waa  not  the  and  in  his  studif*,  connected  law  with 

Snrt  reformer  of  Geneva,  bot  Williani  Ibeotogy,  atudyiog  the  ton 

~        ■■                                                        'Hi!.  Cih. 


roll,  a  aealaiu  clergyman  of  Dau- 

!,  who  preached  the  gnipel  with 

^tanc*  aa  early  as  the  year  I53S, 

t  wa«  dririm  from  the  oily  by  the 

HlgatioD  of  I]ie  bishop.     His  nieces- 

tor,  Anthony  Promrnt,  met  the  same 

CatiL     Bat  aa  the  internal  state  of  the 

dly  beeam*  changed,  and  the  roam-il, 

whieli  bad  bitherto  been  on  the  side 

("•(the  bishop,  abaodnned  him,  ani! 

K  the  dty  in  ISS3,  the  two  preacher 


command  of  his  father,  and  the  taltet 
from  hia  awn  choice  :  and  from  Mel- 
chior  Volmar,  a  German,  and  pnifeaaor 
oF  Greek  at  Dourgee,  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  evangelical  dtwlrinea: 
After  (he  death  of  hia  father,  he  de- 
TOted  himself  whulty  to  theology,  and 
publicly  prefessed  the  refonncd  doc- 
whieb  he  spread  in  France,  with 


and  he      all     diliei 


I  known  in  Swilierland  ■ 


weU 
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§  12.  The  theology,  taught  by  Zufingle^  was  altered  by 
Calmn^  principally  in  three  respects.  (I.)  Zwingle  assigned  to 
civil  rulers  full  and  absolute  power  in  regard  to  religiona 
matters,  and, — what  many  censure  him  for, — subjected  the 
ministers  of  religion  entirely  to  their  authority.  He  moreover 
did  not  object  to  grades  of  oiBce  among  religious  teachers,  nor 
to  a  superior  over  the  ministers  of  parishes.  But  Calvin  cir- 
cumscribed the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion, 
within  narrow  limits ;  and  maintained,  that  the  church  ou^t 
to  be  free  and  independent,  and  to  govern  itself  by  means  of 
bodies  of  presbyters,  synods,  and  conventions  of  presbyters,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  church  ;  yet  leaving  to  the  magis- 
trate the  protection  of  the  church,  and  an  external  care  over 
it :  in  short,  he  introduced  at  Geneva,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  throughout  the  Reformed  church,  that  form  of  church 
government,  which  is  called  Presbyterian  ;  for  he  did  not  allow 
of  bishops  and  gradations  among  ministers,  but  maintained, 
that  they  all  ought  to  be  on  a  level,  or  be  equals,  {/^^  divinoj 
by  divine  appointment.  He  therefore  established  at  Geneva,  a 
judicatory  or  consistory^  composed  of  ruling  elders  or  lay  pres- 
byters^ and  teaching  elders ;  and  assigned  to  them  great  power. 
He  also  established  conventions  or  synods :  and  in  these  con- 
sistories and  synods,  caused  laws  to  be  enacted  relating  to 

afi  France :  and  FarcU  and  Viret  be-  in  his  writings.     But  in  the  year  1541, 

Bought    him,    as    he    was    travelling  at   the  repeated  and  pressing  iovita- 

through  Geneva,  to  remain  there,  and  tions  of   the  Genevans,  he   returned 

aid  them  in  setting  up  the  new  church,  to  them  again,  and  there  officiated  with 

But  in  the  year  1538,  great  dissension  great    perseverance,    zeal,    prudence, 

arose  in  Geneva  ;  and  Calvin  and  his  and  disinterestedness,  till  his  death,  in 

assistant    Farcll,    severely    uiveighed  the  year  1564.     His  great  talents  and 

from  the  pulpit  against  the  conduct  of  virtues  were  sliaded   by   the  ]ove  of 

the   council,   which  resolved  to  hitro-  control,  by  a  want  of  tenderness,  and 

duee    the    ceremonies    agreed    on  at  by  passionate  rigour  against  tlie  er> 

Bern,  in  the   ordinances  of  baptism  ring.     His  works  have  been  published 

and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  reject  in  nine  volumes,  folio  :  amonff  which, 

those  which  these  nnnisters  wished  to  his  Inttitutes  of  tk€  Chridianlliii^kmf 

have  adopt4?d :    and   the  consequence  and  his  excgetical  writings,  are  most 

was,  that  Calvin  and  Farell  were  ba-  valued.     iSchl. — His  life   was  written 

nished  from  the  re]mblic.     Calvin  now  ))y  Beza,  and  is  prefixed  to  hii  Letteis. 

spent  a  considenible  time,  as  a  preacher  See  also  Middleton*8  EtangeH/oal  BiD- 

and  a  professor,  at  Strasburg  ;  where  graphy^  vol.  i.  p.  1,  Ac  E.  Watennan't 

he  lived  m  great  intimacy  with  Bucer  Mimuires  off.  Calvin,  Hartford,  1813L 

and  Capito,  and  with  them,  very  stre-  8vo.,  and  Bayle's  Dictumcurjf,  art,  Gaf- 

nuously  defended  the  cause  of  the  pro-  tin.     Tr.J 
testants  m  Germany,  both  orally  and 


MED    CHURCH. 

rdigious  matters.     He  also,  among  otiicr  tl)itig»,  reinstated 

rtiie  ancient  discipline  by  which  offenders  were  excluded  from 
the  church.  All  these  things  took  place  with  the  consent  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  senate. — (II.)  To  facilitate  a  pacifi- 
cation witli  the  Lutherans,  he  substituted,  in  place  of  the 
Zwinglian  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  another 
doctrine  in  appearance  more  like  tliat  of  Luther,  indeed  not 
greatly  differing  from  it.  For  while  Zioinglt  admitted  only  a 
e^iaiolical  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  tlie  sacred 
Sup[»cr,  and  promised  no  other  benefit  from  its  celebration, 
I  than  the  calling  to  mind  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  blessings 
Ewocured  by  that  death ;  Calvin  admitted  a  sort  of  ^ritual 

:  tliat  is,  he  held,  that  the  regenerate,  in  the  exercise   ' 

Kim  faith,  do  become  united  in  a  certain  way  to  the  man  Christ, 

KfHid  from  this  union  receive  an  increase  of  spiritual  life.     And 

B  he  used  the  phraseology  of  Luther  on  this  subject,  and  ac- 

■  Imowledgcd,  among  other  things,  that  divine  grace  icaa  conferred 

ind  sealed  by  the  sacred  Supper,  he  was  thought  by  many  to 

lelicve  in  what  is  called  impanation,  and  to  agree  very  nearly 

uritb  Lut/ter'.     According  to  ZjeingW*  opinion,  all  christians 


'  See  FaealiD'«  Ctnturia  I.  Epiilolar. 
"icod^.  Ri^ormator.  torn.  i.  p.  SG5,2G0, 
2, 263,  tc.  Latra  dt  Caleitt  A  Mr. 
;.  dt  Falait,  publuhed  a  few  ymis 
It  AmMenlun,  p.  tl4, 89.  CkItui 
If  wrote  lo  Bucer,  (Id  Puetlio, 
.  263.)  that  he  ftppniveil  ot  his 
Perlinps  be  rceeived  hia 
an  fiTDin  Burcr.  S«e  Jac 
^  .  Bowuct'si/intoirr  da  Varia- 
t  da  Eulim  FriAt^aiOn,  tom.  li. 
fcB,&c.  p.  14.  10.  Coorayor'a  Eiamen 
t  DifaiJti  dn  Thtola^nt,  bim.  ii. 
'2,  Ac,  who  endoavoura  to  show, 
tt  CaliriQ^B  BentimeDta  napectiDg  the 

H  of  the  Konuui  C:atholicB.     But  he 

h  In  genoral  veij  aliscnre  on  the  euh- 

'"  Tt,  ■nd  does  tiot  oipre«  himBcIf  Qni- 

ntl^  1  au   that  it   in  diffieull  to   aa- 

"-in  hi«  real  opinion.     ["The  terra 

'  rhich  Bignifiee  here    the 

mt's  body  in  the  eurba- 

,  ia  or  inrt  the  braid,  that  is  there 

ibibiicd)  unounta  to  what  iH  uUed 

itimiJi^aiaiiititH,     It  waa  a  modiHca' 

tloD  of  the  moiulToiu  doolriiU'  of  Tra*- 
n/MCiMlioflaa,  IItM  invmtod  hy  aume 


of  the  disciples  of  Berenger,  » 
Dot  a  mind  la  break  all  Divaau: 
the  chnreh  of  Romt,  and  waa  after- 
warda  adopted  by  Luther  and  Ilia  fol- 
loiren,  who,  in  realitj',  made  sad  woil: 
of  iL  For,  in  order  to  give  it  aoma 
faint  air  of  pocmbilitj',  and  lo  nujii- 
tain  it  aa  well  aa  they  could,  they  fall 
iDto  a,  wretched  achDlaalic  jai]^  aboot 
the  nature  of  ruhflan<x§,  nitniMenoa,  at- 
triimiftf  properlia,  and  acddejtii,  thai 
did  inttnite  mischief  lo  Ihe  true  and' 
Bublimc  BCienCQ  of  go^iel  theoiogj, 
wlioBfl  beaaliful  Himplicitj  it  was 
adapted  lo  deiilroj.  The  very  Hama 
[>er|»leKiCy  and  darlfneHB,  the  Bams 
quibbling,  sophiBLical,  and  uuintelH- 
gihle  logic,  that  reigned  in  the  kt- 
tempts  ot  the  Ronuui  Catholics  to  de- 
fend the  doctrine  of  Traii*»b1aiUlali<M, 
were  viiuble  in  the  eontrovrnial  wriW 
inzH  of  the  Luthenuu  in  b<-hairora«. 
niMawliaftoa,  or /mpMnVuni.  Tlielat'  j 
ler  Imd,  indeed,  one  absurditir  luas  M  I 
maintain  ;  but  being  oblig«l  lu  axsurtjf  1 
in  oppuutiou  to  intuitive  sTidenca,  and  ] 
uncnaDgeahle  truth,  that  the  loaM 
bodj  can  be  in  maay  pbwwa  at  the  aamv 
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whatsoever,  whether  regenerate,  or  in  their  sins,  can  be  par- 
takers of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  but  according  to  Calvin^ 
none  can,  except  the  regenerate  and  the  holy.  (III.)  The 
celebrated  doctrine  of  an  absolute  decree  of  Qod  respecting  the 
salvation  of  men,  which  was  unknown  to  Zwingle^  was  incul- 
cated by  Calvin :  that  is,  he  taught  that  God  had  no  other 
ground  for  his  electing  some  persons  from  all  eternity  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  appointing  others  to  everlasting  punishments, 
except  his  own  pleasure,  or  his  most  free  and  sovereign  will. 

§  13.  The  first  of  these  three  doctrines,  neither  Calvin  nor 
his  disciples  could  persuade  all  the  reformed  churches  to  adopt; 
for  instance,  the  Germans,  the  English,  and  even  the  Swiss: 
yet  he  persuaded  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Scotch,  and  some 
others.  The  Swiss  would  not  all  consent  to  allow  the  form  of 
church  government  established  by  Zmnffhj  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  magistrates  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  changed. 
On  the  two  other  points  there  was  very  warm  debate  in 
Switzerland  for  a  long  time.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich, 
Bern,  &c.  were  utterly  averse  to  parting  with  the  doctrine 
they  had  learned  from  Zwingle  respecting  the  sacred  supper '. 
Nor  were  they  easily  persuaded  to  admit  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  pn'dtfstumtlon  into  the  creed  of  the  church*.  Yet  by 
the  perseverance,  the  high  reputation,  and  the  prudence  of 
Calvin^  after  very  wann  altercations,  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  Swiss  was  effected,  first  in  regard  to  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  in  1549,  and  loo-i,  and  afterwards  in  regard  to  pre- 
destination *.     After  this,  his  pupils  were   so  successful,   as 


time,  tlioy  were  consequently  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  darkest  and 
most  intricate  Jarf^on  of  the  schools. 
The  modem  Lutherans  arv  grown 
somewhat  wiser  in  this  n^i)ect  ;  at 
least,  they  Heem  less  zealous  than  their 
ance8toi*H  about  the  tenet  in  tiuestion." 
3/ar/. — The  Lutherans  of  the  present 
day,  wisely  reject  theo])inion  of  Luther, 
and  the  doctrine  of  their  symbolical 
books.  Thus  Brettscbneider  writes, 
in  1819,  {Entirickduiujy  &c.  p.  715,) 
"  The  modem  systematic  divines  either 
change, — as  do  Zecluiria,  Keinhard, 
Storr, — the  pnrgentia  real'u  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  into  a  pnjnentia 
opcratira,  a  presence  of  Christ,  not  in 


substance,  but  in  operation  ;  or  they 
deny  altogether, — with  Henke,  Ecker- 
mann,  de  Wette,  Wegscheider, — the 
presence  of  the  celestial  body  of  Christ, 
m  the  sense  maintained  by  the  an- 
cient*."    Tr.] 

*  See  Fueslin's  Centuria  EpidijUur, 
p.  264.  Mu»nim  Jfflwticum,  torn.  L 
p.  490.  torn.  V.  p.  479,  483,  490.  torn, 
ii.  p.  79,  &c. 

*  .See  Museum  HdtHicum,  torn.  ii. 
p.  105,  107,  117.  l>ui.  Gerd€«,  if  it- 
cttUmea  Groninqent,  NavOy  torn.  iL 
p.  476,  477*  I  omit  the  common 
writers,  as  Huchat,  llottinger,  &c. 

*  See  the  Comtennu  Gtnec,  et  I^gmri- 
nor,  in  Calvin's  OputedOf  p.  IbA,  &o. 
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gradually  to  bring  nearly  the  whole  refonned  church  to  embrace 
his  new  opinions :  to  which  event  his  own  writings  contributed 
not  a  little '. 

§  1 4,  Let  us  next  survey  the  countries  in  which  the  reformed 
religion,  aa  iJiaped  by  Calein,  obtained  a  fixed  and  permanent 
residence.  Among  the  German  prioces,  Frederic  III.,  elector 
Palatine,  in  the  year  l.'JGO,  sul>stituted  the  followers  of  C«^oi»'» 
doctrines  in  place  of  the  Lutheran  teachers  whom  he  displaced, 
and  ordered  his  subjects  to  receive  the  rites  and  the  opinions 
of  the  Genevaoa'.  His  successor,  Zewig,  in  the  year  1576, 
rescinded  the  acts  of  his  father,  and  restored  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  to  its  former  dignity  and  authority.  But  this  ag:ua 
fell,  on  the  accession  of  John  Casimir  to  the  government  of  thd 
Palatine  countries,  in  lo83  ;  for  he,  with  his  deceased  father*, 
^VetUrie  IIL,  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed,  and 
it  was  necessary  again  to  give  Calvinism  the  pre-eminence  *. 
From  that  time  onward  the  Palatine  church  held  the  second 
rank  among  the  refonned  churches;  and  it  possessed  such 
influence  over  the  others,  that  the  religious  inetruetions,  com- 
posed for  its  use  by  ZvcKariah  Ursinvs,  and  denominated  the 
Heiddborg  C'ateehkm,  were  received  nearly  throughout  the 
whole  body '.  In  the  republic  of  Bremen,  Albert  Hardenberg^ 
a  friend  of  Mflancthon,  in  the  year  1556,  first  attempted  to 
propagate  the  C'alvinistic  doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper. 
And,  although  his  attempt  for  the  present  was  unsuccessful, 
;tnd  he  was  expelled  the  city,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  withhold 


■  Dan.  Em.  Jabloiisiiy,  b  liLs  Epu- 
0'  orf  LWiiiifiUM,  publuhed  hy  Ka|>p, 
L  S4,  2S.  49,  contenda  Uuit  Iberu  is 
,  among  the  Ko- 
1,  whu  boldii  to  Zwuigle's  omnioii 
•dint;  the  Lord's  Sapper.  But  it 
l^twitein,  there  are  mui^  Bach  :  uut 
it  day,  his  opmionbaK  in  a 
41,  in  England,  in  Swit- 
in  other  couotrie*. 
'  Uenr;  Alting's  HiMor'ia  Ettla, 
'  "  >a.-  in  Lud.  Christ.  Miega  Mo- 
]  Palalina,  K.m.  i.  p.  Z23,  &e. 
kcbFr's/Zttfori')  ifotuum,  pt.  ii.  lib. 
.iv.p.  125.  SAilg't  IlUurit  dir 
■■    '    ■       vol.  lii.  book  ia. 


It  brolifr:  whicli  in  a  nunifeat  error 
the  prrea.     For  John  Caumir  wta 

It  tbe  brotherof  Fle4eric  lit.,  bat 

aw>T>.    Stil.] 

*  Alting,  Im.  eit.  p. 323.  3M.  I.jluher, 
c.  pt.  ilL  lib.  Ti.  p.  S34.     Uut  ei- 


edt}'  treated  of  tlieve  e 


>,  P-  110, 


p.  V.  11.  433.  Ar. 

i  <  [fa  the  vr>ipiial|  it  ii 


•  On  the  llciitelbprg,  of  I'alatiiw 
Calecliimi  and  Conleaiion,  toe  Jo.  Clir> 
Ki»chcr'a  liiUieikfea  ITkoI.  Spubalimf, 
p.  SIS,  and  WD,  [and  eapccially  im 
CmedHieal  IliMvrf  of  tkt  }{tfom«t 
dutrd^;  ill  wlliuh  La  Irenia  nnnii'i 
-    '      .:.■,._  nt  Ik..  It„f.ll..l». 
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the  Bremensians  from  uniting  with  the  Reformed  church 
towards  the  close  of  the  century '.  In  what  manner  other 
portions  of  the  German  population  were  gradually  brought  to 
relish  the  doctrines  of  Calcin^  must  be  learned  from  ihoae  who 
undertake  to  vnrito  a  full  history  of  Christianity. 

§  15.  The  first  among  the  French  who  abandoned  the 
Somish  religion,  are  commonly  called  Lutherans  by  the  writers 
of  those  times  ;  and  from  this  name,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances, the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  they  were  all 
believers  in  Luther's  doctrines,  and  averse  from  those  of  the 
Swiss '.  To  me  they  appear  to  have  been  a  mixed  company 
of  various  sorts  of  persons.  The  vicinity  however  of  Geneva, 
Lausaime,  and  other  cities  which  embraced  the  Galvinistic  8}'&- 
tein  of  doctrines  and  discipline,  and  the  astonishing  zeal  of 
Calcin^  Fanil^  Beza^  and  others  in  fostering,  encouraging,  and 
nmltiplying  the  opposers  of  the  Romish  se3  in  France,  induced 
them  all,  before  the  middle  of  the  century  arrived,  to  profess 
themselves  the  friends  and  brethren  of  the  Genevans.  By 
their  enemies  they  were  contumeliously  denominated  JEFuffmwtU: 
the  origin  of  which  appellation  is  uncertain.  They  were  how- 
ever tossed  by  various  tempests  and  misfortunes,  and  endured 
greater  calamities  and  sufferings  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  protestant  church ;  and  this,  notc\ithstanding  they  could 
number  exalted  princes  and  nobles  of  the  nation  among  their 
party*.  Even  the  peace,  which  they  obtained  from  Henry  III. 
in  1576,  proved  the  commencement  of  a  most  destructive  civil 
war  ;  in  which  the  verj'  powerful  family  of  Guise^  being  set  on 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  endeavoured  to  overthrow  and  extirpate 
the  Reformed  religion,  together  with  the  royal  family ;  and, 


'  Salig,  loc.  cU.  pt.  iii.  book  x.  ch.  v. 
p.  715.  and  ch.  vi.  p.  776,  &c.  Lo8- 
chcr,  loc.  eit.  pt.  ii.  lib.  iv.  ch.  v, 
p.  134.  and  pt.  iii.  lib.  vi.  ch.  vii.  p.  276. 
Gerdes,  IlUHor'ui  Henovati  Erdmjelii, 
torn.  iii.  p.  157.  [and  eupecially  his 
Ilittoria  Slotuum  Eccbtinsficor.  in  Ci- 
ritaU  Bremensiy  nb  anno  1547  ad  an. 
1601,  Tempore  AlheHi  llardenbertjii  tiu- 
ciUtiorum,  ex  yinthenticit  Monumentit: 
Groningen,  1766.  4to.,  also  reprinted 
in  his  Sorinlum  Antitptar.  ten  Nome 
MiacdUm,  Gron ingenuity  toni.  v.  pt.  i. 
Seo  also  the  Brem-und  Verditchc  Bib- 


Hofhek,  vol.  iii.  pt.  iii.  no.  5.    Sekl,} 

*  Sec  Loscher's  HiMoria  Mctuvm, 
pt.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  46.  Salig's  Hittork 
dcr  Auffdmnj  Confim<m,  vol.  iL  b.  v. 
ch.  V.  and  vi.  p.  UK),  &c. 

0  Sec  Ififtoire  Ea^,  des  B^itet  Bf- 
formves  au  Kotfawne  de  Fmnce,  in  three 
volumes,  Antwerp,  1580.  8vo.  which  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Tlieodon;  Bea. 
The  writers  on  the  Gallic  church  and 
its  Confession  of  faith,  are  enumerated 
by  K($chor,  BihUotkm  The^l.  Symbo- 
lic<e,  p.  299^  &c. 
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the  other  hand,  the  HugcnottB,  led  on  by  generals  of  the 
highest  rank,  fought  for  their  rehgion  and  their  kings  with 
various  success.  These  horrible  commotions,  in  which  both 
parties  committed  many  acts  which  posterity  must  ever  repro- 

Ilnte,  were  at  length  terminated  by  the  prudence  and  heroism 
fX  Hejirj/  W.  The  king  himself,  perceiving  that  his  tlirone 
,^ould  never  be  firm  and  stable  if  he  persevered  in  spmning 
tile  ahthority  of  the  pontilf,  forsook  the  Heformed  religion  and 
•lubiTiccd  the  old  faith :  and,  on  the  contrary,  published  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  lo!)8,  in  whicli  he  gave  to  the  Reformed, 
who  he  saw  could  not  be  subdued,  fall  liberty  to  worship  God 
in  their  own  way,  and  the  greatest  security  that  was  possible '. 

t,  HiAiirt  (Ic  VEdit  da 
^  iffiMtu,   toni.   i.  livr.  v.  p.  900,  Ac 

.   Duiiel'a    IlaUAre   de   Fniiiet, 

ix.  !>.  4n&,  &e.  nf  the  last  Paris 
lotion.  Baaimy'aJliMoniiAaid.PariM, 

fevL  ;he  whole  volume.  [For  a 
_  h  of  the  rine  and  prajtreas  of  nr 


al.,i 


I  Frai 
1 1647,  B 


till  the  deatii  of 
{»),|).  13«, 
g  the  reign 


e.ofthi 
If  Henry  II.,  them 
~        'r,  from  1647  to  1640,  the  perac- 
in  of  the  reforiDcd  was  etiil   more 
d  uDKpariDg. 
B  15SI,  [he  civil  courts  were  required 
^  m^openilc  with  (he  spirituat  ;  and 
p  exterminate  all  herettca.    The  cs- 
a  of  all  emigrantB  on  account  of  re- 
vere  to    be   conliHCDled.      No 
wli»t*ver  might   be   iin])OTt«d 
a  any  piwloMant  country  ;  and  to 


f     [HM 


■£ 


Doka,  was  made 

'  oned,  and  put  to  death.    In  16ft6, 
ciTil  cnnrts  were  forhidden  to  hear 
~  9  ftmn  the  ccetewaMiciil ;  aad 
t  magiatrataB  were  to   exefnte   the 
-iaiuaa  of  the  latter.    The  parlia- 
it  of  Paria  refnaed  to  rrgialer  this 
I    and  made  a  noble  rentnn- 
>  to  the   king.     In  1667,   ihe 
■  appointed  nininiiHiDiieri,  to  aid 
I  liiahop*,  in  «iturniioatui|c  all  hif re- 
but the   parliamMit  rHViaed  to 
r  Uifa  decree.     In   1660,  ear- 
il  Lomin,  with  the  canaent  of  th( 


and  leSiming  that  a  nambec 
of  bis  Judges  Heretly  favoured  the 
refortneis,  be  iropriMned  >eTe[nl  of 
them,  and  one  wan  put  to  death.  But 
amidst  all  their  peraecntiona,  the  pro- 
testanlB  multiplied  greatly  during  Ilia 
reign.  Two  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  the  prince  of 
Coud^  and  a  great  number  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  were  tlieir  friend* 
and  wpportets.  Henw  they  aet  up 
charchee  every  where,  had  reguUir 
pruachcra,  and  stated,  though  genfr- 
rally  aecict,  meetingt  for  Horehip.  In 
1650,  the  king  of  Navamt  and  the 
prince  of  Cond^  encouniged  and  mb- 
tended  meetings  of  some  thouaands  for 
worship,  in  a  meadow  near  Paris,  ia 
open  day ;  at  the  close  of  which  tha 
people  publicly  marchni  into  the  city. 
In  the  same  year,  the  protestautB  held 
their  Hret  national  synod  privalvly  at 
I'aria  ;  and  there  adopted  a  confts- 
aion  of  faith,  catechism,  and  diroctoiy 


goremment.  Their  ducCrioea  were 
■trietly  Calviniatie  ;  their  worship  very 
simple,  and  almost  without  wrillen 
forms  ;  and  their  aysicm  of  govem- 
mont  entirely  prcshytcrian.  Singl* 
churehoB  were  governed  by  OmnHO' 
ria,  (Siasions,)  composed  n(  the  paa- 
lors  aod  mliug  olden,  many  of  whom 
•KfTv  noblemen.  From  llie  Cuinia- 
sv  appeal*  to  the  CtMoq«it* 
(I'niib^toHcB,)   em  ' 


tJama,  (I'rmb^tories,)    eomin 
pastors  and  uldcra,  dnpoted  fi 
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1  ftoin  lis  commcncGmcnt  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  govem- 
I  itent  of  the  Genevans.     And  in  maintaining  those  pure  and 


i 


BDder  Coli^i  anil  the  priaco  of  Cu[id£. 
Montmuienc}'  f<^ll,  Kiid  auuiy  other 
nubk-men  on  both  itidcs.  Pence  wu 
conp|ui]«l  earl;  in  15C8,  on  nearly  the 
Icnna  U  before.  But  three 
t  after,  hoBtile  maveinenls  on 
pari  of  the  court,  cauHed  the  war 
be  reneved  with  increased  violence, 
prince  atCoadt  fell  in  battle,  in 
I  :  but  the  queen  of  Navarre,  with 
Hon,  and  the  young  prince  of 
Cond^,  all  zaJous  prutestantg,  now 
appearrd  in  the  ttold.  Peace  was  eon- 
eludi^d  in  IS7I1,  on  the  cendidons  of 
amneoty  for  the  giast,  free  toleralkm 
of  the  pnitestanle  every  where,  a  li- 
mited right  to  eiceiit  against  catholic 
judge*,  and  the  poupuBion  of  fnur 
cities,  (Roolielle,  Cognac,  Montauban, 
and  hi  Cbarit^,)  fur  two  yeara,  to  lie 
garriwncd  by  protestanta.  To  lull  the 
pnltalaut*  into  security,  the  court 
DOW  enforced  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  tnucfa  apparent  zeal,  propoaed  a 
marriage  lietwcen  the  young  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  king's  sister,  and  at 
length  drew  Culigni,  the  king  of  Ka- 
varre,  and  the  prince  of  Ceudi!,  to  ap- 
pear at  court.  All  this  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  assasBinalion  of  the  pro- 
teslants,  by  order  of  the  kiug  and 
queen  mother,  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
cie,  Aag.  2a,  16J2.  The  bloody  BUcno 
began  at  midnight,  at  the  Hignal  of 
tolhng  the  great  bell  of  the  palace,  and 
cootinued  three  days  at  Paris.  Coligui 
was  the  fint  victim.  With  bim,  hve 
bandreil  noblumen,  aud  about  six 
thouand  other  protestants  wcni  but- 
cliered  in  Paris  aloue.  Urdeis  were 
dapatchsd  to  all  parts  of  the  empitv, 
tor  a  aimibu-  masHcre  every  where. 
Hore  than  thirty  Ihousand,^ — some 
^nr  seventy  tbouaand,^pcriBhed  by 
hand  of  the  luyal  lasasitina  :  and 
]H>pe  ordered  a  jubilee  throughout 
"' — ' —  The  proteolants  were 
not  dnitroyed.  Loung 
ConAdenco  In  the  govenmicnt,  they 
'"~i«d  into  oimbinalions  for  their 
Tb*  prinon  of  Cond<  escaped 
fall  prison,  and  wpnt  to  Gcr- 
'  form  alliances  in  thrlr  behalf. 
IX.  dlol  in  1Q74,  and  was 
by  hia  brother,  Henry  III., 


a  diseolutif  man,  and  a  violent  catholie. 
Civil  war  rageil  agwa  :  but  peace  was 
concluded  in  1676.  The  pnit<.-Blanta 
were  to  enjoy  freedom  of  wurship, 
ever^  wlwre,  eicept  at  Paris,  and 
within  two  miles  of  the  king's  resi- 
dence. Courts,  half  cntbolics  and  half 
protestanta,  were  to  be  established  in 
the  ptincipal  cities ;  and  ten  caU' 
tionary  towns  wore  to  be  given  them. 
The  cathr)licii,  dinsatisHod  as  usnal 
with  concesnions  of  liberty  to  the  pro- 
testaota,  combined  with  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  obliged  the  kiug 
to  abrogate  his  decrees  forgiving  effeot 
to  the  treaty.  The  war  was  renewed  in 
1677;  and  continued,  with  some  intei^ 
ruptions,  till  1680  ;  when  the  prolis- 
tanta  wore  allowed  their  former  liber- 
ties, and  their  cautionary  towns  for  six 
jem.  But  in  1584,  the  catbolio 
chiefs,  particularly  the  Guises,  formed 
a  league  with  Phiup,  king  of  Spain,  for 
exterminating  the  protestanls,  and 
transferring  the  crown  of  France  to 
the  family  of  Guise,  on  the  demise  of 
the  present  king.  War  was  of  course 
renewed  with  the  protcstanta,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  the  king  of  Na- 
varreand  prince  of  Coiid^.  TbeUuises 
and  their  allies  checked  the  protes- 
tants,  but  alienated  the  king,  who 
caused  the  duke  of  Guise  to  be  ssaas- 
■inatcd.  Henry  HI.  now  found  him- 
self so  odious  to  the  catholic  Imgue, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  make  peace 
with  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  pm- 
testants ;  and  they  generously  sup- 
ported him,  till  bts  death  in  16^. 
The  king  of  Navarre  was  the  next 


Henry  IV.,  and  was  supported  by  all 
the  jirotestants,  aud  by  the  mtholics 
wboadheredtotheUteking.  But  thn 
leaeucTs  refused  to  aekuowtedge  lilm  ; 
and  he  had  u>  contend  several  yean 
forhiseiawn.  At  lenKtli,  in  I  GEM,  to 
pDt  a  slop  to  the  dvil  wan,  bo  pro- 
ffCBcd  the  catholic  reli^im.  Yel  ho 
gave  free  toleration  to  his  protuRanl 
anlijcets.  In  \ma,  he  published  tlie 
edict  of  Nantes,  aa  the  baMS  of  their 
libcrtic*  ;  and  by  it,  he  conlirmot  to 
thfm   bU    tlie    privileges  ever  Iwfurc 


— CENTCKY  XVt, 


iinconUminated,  it  gygf  haa  been,  and  still  b,  so  zeslons,  tlist 
m  the  seventeenth  century,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  avenge  *ith 
the  sword,  the  temerity  of  those  who  would  introduce  sorac- 
tliiDg  foreign  into  it  *.    In  England  the  case  was  very  different. 


canirdnl  to  them  ;  gnro  them  equal 
civil  righlji,  ci]Ub1  privilrgeB  in  tho 
unlvi^raiiia  and  public  Bclwota  i  b.1- 
lowrd  them  courtii,  half  protectant  and 
hair  eatlioUc,  in  the  principal  cities; 
made  (horn  eligible  to  allpulilicofEicea; 
and  allowed  them  to  establiih  publie 
wonhip,  in  places  of  a  particulHT  de- 
aeriptioD,  thrDUghimt  the  realm.  He 
abo  gave  them  an  luinual  stipend  of 
about  furty  thouumd  cron-nB,  fur  the 
■uppert  of  their  ministera.  And  though 
the  catholic*  murmuriMl,  aad  endea- 
voured to  infringe  upon  their  rigbta, 
Henry  prolceted  tliem  to  the  end  of 
his  reign,  in  1(110.— The  number  of 
prolealant))  in  France,  during  the  but 
half  of  this  century,  wui  supposed  to 
be  from  a  million,  to  a  million  and 
aluUf.  At  one  time,  (1671,)  they 
olaimeil  to  have  two  tbousaod  ona 
hundred  and  lifty  churches:  but  many 
of  them  wero  only  fanuly  ciunlia,  or 
the  households  of  the  nobles.  The 
nnmber  of  regular  ehurchca,  stated  in 
the  acta  of  their  national  synods,  was 
eenentlly  from  seven  to  eight  hitndred. 
Some  of  these  were  vastly  large,  and 
had  three,  tour,  and  even  five  pastors  ; 
while  others  worn  very  small,  and  were 
joined  two  or  three  together  under 
one  pastor.  They  could  reckon  men  of 
great  learning  and  (aleutit  among  them. 
They  were  in  close  fellowship  with  the 
church  of  Ueneva,  and  willi  tfae  Fle- 
mish protostants.  Their  adherence 
to  their  ereedi  and  their  discipline 
were  strict.  Tako  an  example.  In 
1676,  the  ConsislOTj  of  Hocbelle  do- 
barred  the  prince  of  Condi!  tlie  com- 
munion, because  one  of  his  ships  had 
taken  a  prize  after  the  signing  of  the 
last  peace ;  which  he  continued  to 
hold  as  a  lawful  prixe,  bocaoso  tho 
capture  was  made  before  the  forty 
days  assigned  for  the  publication  ^ 
the  treaty  had  expired.  He  appealed 
to  the  National  Synod  )  which  decided 
against  him.  See  Quick's  Sfnedieoit, 
vol.  i.  p.  122.  For  tlie  facts  in  this 
note,  I  am  indebted  chiefly,  to  Gilford's 
iliMvrji  uf  Fntnce,  vol.  iii.    Quick's 


Sjrnodwoa,  vol.  L  and  IngTBin  Cobtun's 
HiMorical  Vi«t  .jf  a*  It/fonaeii  Chvdk 
iu  Fraaa,  London,  IBIC    TV.] 

>  Salig's  Himoirr  iler  Awphnrg  Com- 
y<«riaa,Tal.  ii.  b.  vi.ch.  i.p.403. — ISnme 
notice  of  tlie  first  dawning  uf  the  re- 
funnation  in  Scotland,  was  ^vt^  in 
note  (4),  p.  HI  above,  James  V. 
died  in  1643  ;  and  left  his  erowa  to  au 
infant  daughter,  only  a  few  dajs  old. 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  At  (he  age  of 
six  yean,  she  was  afQanced  to  the 
dauphin  of  France,  aflfrwards  Francis 
11.  i  and  was  sent  to  be  educated  in 
that  country,  and  did  not  nnore  ts 
Scotland  till  after  the  death  of  btr 
husband,  in  1661.  During  these  nine- 
teen yean,Scatla]id  wasgOTcmedbyUM 
qneen  dowager,  Mary  of  Gnisr,  widow 
of  James  V.,  and  by  a  scriea  of  f«- 
gents.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  the  reformed  ductiiDea  were 
spreading  slowly,  without  noise,  and 
with  little  direct  opposition.  But  to 
Febmary,  1646,  canluial  Beaton,  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  seised  and 
burnt  at  the  stake  George  Wishart,  a 
reformed  preacher.  This  excited  ^leat 
iudignatioD  :  and  Norman  Leahr,  a 
youug  nobleman,  with  an  armed  fan», 
surprised  and  murdered  tho  cardinal 
in  liis  castle,  and  held  possc^on  of 
it  fourteen  months.  During  this  time, 
the  reformed  doc)iiUf»  were  preaelii'd 
freely  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  amoBg 
others,  by  the  famous  John  Knox. 
On  the  reduction  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Knox  and  most  of  the  priBonen,  wm 
sent  out  of  the  country.  Tbe  sams 
year  Henry  Vlll.  died  ;  and  tho  r»- 
furmatioD  in  England  went  forward 
rapidly,  under  Edward  VI.  This  ex. 
cited  the  Scotch  to  emulation;  and 
several  uf  the  nobles  embraced  the 
reformation.  The  queen  dowager,  fi* 
political  reasons,  found  it  ueoeMsry  to 
treat  the  pratcsIantB  with  indalg«ior. 
In  lU3,EdwardVl.of  Knglanddied; 
and  was  aueceeded  by  his  sister  Maty, 
a  violent  catholic,  whutw  bloody  pei^ 
seeutions  drove  great  numbers  of  htr 
subjects  into  foreign  countries,  Kveial 
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This  nation  never  could  be  persuaded  to  submit  itself  entirely 
to  the  decisions  of  Geneva ;  nor  did  it  long  retain  unaltered. 


a  bare  lolernlioD  :  and  being  aiJciI  b; 
queen  ElEzahelh,  Ihey  QliMiaud  a,  com- 
pleta  triumph.     Tha   queen  dowuer 


mbisaies,  which   i: 


rench   uid   EnjiluJi 


and  til  religious  diaputes  v 


of  (hem  into  Scotland.  Tliis  also 
Uivn^hen«d  the  refurmntiun  tlitre. 
The  Sooltiflh  clergy  posseSBed  about 
half  tliH  wealth  of  the  couutrjr ;  and 
the  noble*  were  Mger  to  get  their 
(■tatiw  ;  while  fAcjr,  igaoraat  aad  diB- 
■olule,  were  wUliiifj  to  allow  protMtant 
doclrints  to  spread,  ao  tang  aa  they 
could  enjoy  their  rcvenuea.  In  ISai, 
the  queen  dowager  was  mode  regent. 
Her  partialitiee  to  the  French  so  dis- 

Cted   the  nation,  tliat,   to  maiuCain 
power,  «be  lud  u>  favour   alill 
more  the  pnteatanta.      In  I&&6,  John 

Knox  returned  Iti  Scotland;  and  he  stead.  Tbeae  acta  of  parlivnent 
maA  other  lealoue  jireaeben  spread  the  lent  to  France,  for  llie  queen's  ratifi- 
rtAnraed  doctrines  with  great  success,  caCiDO.  At  tlie  close  aT  this  year, 
The  queen  dowager  kept  many  of  ihii  Fnuiuis  II.  died;  aud  his  queen,  Mary, 
IS  and  rivher  bencliees  vacant,  the  next  year,  1561,  returned  to  Scot- 
'i  enjoy  the  revenues  ;  and      laud,  to  tabe  tbe  government  of    ' 


o  left  to 

'he  French  and  English  troops 
were  bolh  withdrawn  ;  and  a  full  par- 
liament WHS  assembled,  which  over- 
turaetl  the  whole  sj^tem  of  popery, 
and   established  protealaatiam   i 


in  order  It 


Mhen  she  tilled  with  persons  devoted 

to  her:  and  botb  alienated  Ilie  moro 

\  M»lous  catholics,  and  weakened  the 

r  of  the  clergy.     In  1&68,  the 

[  aruhbiahop  of  St.  Andrew's  commenced 

1  fcrsecution.  But  the  protestants,  who 

~    -e  now  nearly  half  tlio  nation,  were 

i|{]uuit ;  aud  applied  to  the  queen 

eol,   who   gave    them    protect' 


conntry  into   her   < 
firat  gene    ' 
churJli  * 


hands.    Tha 


( held  ii 


Here  a  Cnlvinist 
byterian  fonn  of  govcmment,  as  deli- 
neated in  the  FinI  Book  of  Discipline, 
were  adopted.  Five  of  the  puton 
were  made  standing  superinteudenla 
of  the  churcbee,  instead  ot 


—^ J ,   through     bishops  ;  paatoni  aud  teaoheis,  rcadeis 

^IVeneh  influence,  she  abandoned  the     and  exhorten,  and  annual  eldcn  and 
ants,  and  took  sides  with  the     deacons,  wore  the  church  officers ;  and 
9  clergy.    In    May  1660,  she     church  aeasious,  synods,  and  genenl 
ncd    most    of     the     reformed      sstiemblies  were  to  bathe  judicatories 
The  dergy  in  vsin  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  government  to  trauafer  the 
funds  of  the  catholic  churches  to  tha 
protestont.  Bat  the  parliament  uf  16G1, 
undertook  to  purge  the  htnd  of  idolatry; 
and  "abbeys,   cathedrals,    ehurches, 
Ubnirics,  rooords,  and  even  the  sepul- 
if  the  dead,  perislied  in  one 
"    The  queen  did   r.  " 


a  In  appear  at  Stiiiing,  and  (o 
for  their  conducl.  They  set 
[united  by  notilemeu  and  im- 
Riwds  of  armed  companions. 
I  afr«id  lo  meet  tlicm  ;  and 
an  a  dtschargc,  on  condition 
it  (hey  should  peaceably  return  to 
'r  btones.  They  did  so :  and  she  chrea 
I,  hasoly,  proceeded  lo  try  them  ; 


.  ostroying 
s,  altars,  rnwses,  &c.  The  cjueeu 
1  lo  quell  them  by  force  ;  and 


ntify  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of 
in.  ine  pro-  150(1,  subverting  popery  ;  and  in  op- 
,  attacked  the      iMsition  to  them  she 


her  own  chapel :  yet  ^u  aJlowwl 
the  pcDtsstanIs,  for  the  present,  free 
toleration,  and  also  cbone  her  council 


tbs  prvtestanls  having  been  the  richer  botieflces  were  still  h 

y  deorivcd  by  the  queen,  do-  eathohcs,   while    othera   were   in    lue 

to  ramovo  her  fhim  the  re-  bands  of  Ihe  protostonts  ;  and  parlit- 

Thoy  also  found  ihemHclrea  so  meot  unanimously  dccmsl.  that  all 

g,  thU  they  dianandcd  tooru  than  the  incumbents  sliould  eoatinoc  to  cn> 
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what  it  (lid  receive  from  that  quarter.  It  is  pretty  well  attested, 
that  the  groAtoHt  \tsurt  ot  those  En^ishmen  who  first  renounced 
the  su|>er^titi(inA  of  their  fathers,  were  more  inclined  to  the 
opinions  of  Luf/wr^  res[)ecting  the  Holy  Supper,  the  mode  of 
public  worship,  and  the  government  of  the  church,  than  to 
those  of  the  Swiss.  But  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
indiLstr)'  of  Calcin  and  his  disciples,  especially  Peter  Martyr. 
caasc'd  the  former  opinions  to  be  excluded,  and  the  latter  to 
gain  admission  into  the  universities,  the  schools,  the  pulpits, 
and  the  minds  of  the  majority*.     Hence,  in   the   reign  of 


jovtlu'irr<'voiiuo«,yct  each  paying  over 
a  tliinl  part  of  \\w  inrr>mo  to  the  pub- 
lic trcasur}'.  In  15IJ3,  the  queen  had 
not  yi-t  Hanction<Hl  thr  lepil  aliolition  of 
|Mi|H'r}',  and  the  pDitcHtant  noblea  did 
not  WH*  fit  to  ur^'  it.  Thin  provoked 
thf  miiiistcrH,  and  cHiMfiully  Knox,  to 
utter  violent  dcminciationH,  and  to 
commit  Home  outra<4t'H  ;  Imt  the  pru- 
drnoe  of  the  nohlen  pn*Vfnted  any 
fatal  ron»fH}uenc('H.  In  1 505,  the  queen 
marriiil  Hmrj',  lonl  Damly,  a  weak 
ami  insoliMit  younp;  man,  who  M>on  ren- 
den'd  himHclf  odious  to  his  queen,  and 
to  mofit  of  the  nation.  The  next  year, 
thf  i|U('«*n  was  delivered  of  a  non, 
tiainrri,  aftor^ards  JanicM  VI.  of  Soot- 
land.  In  lofJfJ,  Mary,  at  the  instiga- 
tit»n  i>f  the  French,  hr^n  to  form  pro- 
j«'i'tK  for  cstaMishinj;  poiK-ry.  The 
nr\t  yrar,  lonl  Danily  wa.M  murdered  ; 
and  llothwi'll,  the  <iuren'8  favourite, 
wh«>  aspirtMl  to  the  throne,  jHTKua<led 
hrr  to  .s;in(.*tion  the  li'jjal  eHtahli»hment 
<»f  pn>tcstanti»»m.  The  HeandalouH  mar- 
ria^t'  tif  the  (jueoii  with  Hothwell,  in- 
diicnl  tlu*  nohh'Hto  s<iz«*  the  |H*r»on  of 
the  infant   ]»rince    JamcH,   for  who«e 

Kifetv  tlii'V  wore  solieitouR.     This  act, 

*         •  •  • 

and  the  loud  demands  for  an  mvestiga- 

tiun  of  the  niunler  of  Damly,  pro- 
«luee<l  a  civil  war;  in  \^hich  the  queen 
waH  taken,  foi*ced  to  n"sij;n  her  crown 
to  her  Hon,  and  c«>ntined  in  Loehlevon. 
Km'apin):,  she  reiiewrd  the  war,  with- 
out sueci*sH  ;  and  retiriuj^  into  Enf^- 
lan«l,  she  thn*w  herself  upon  the  ge- 
nerosity of  ({ueen  Kli/ahetli  ;  who  kept 
her  a  pris4>ner  twenty  years,  and  then 
caused  her  to  he  beheaded,  on  a 
chaise  of  tn»aa<»na hie  pmctices  in  Eng- 
land.    Being  thus  delivered  from  a 


catholic  lOTcmgn,  in  ISOTi  ^^  V^ 

teatants  of  Scotland  found  no  difficolty 
in  fully  entablishingy  daring  the  mino- 
rity of  James,  their  own  religion,  and 
■npprcaaing  entirely  that  of  the  ca- 
tholicfl.  Notwithstanding  many  wtrre 
friendly  to  episcopacy,  the  pnaby- 
terian  H^-«tem  of  government  was  oni- 
versally  adopted,  as  hud  down  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline.  Genenlly, 
three  or  four  contiguous  chorches  m-ere 
united,  and  had  one  church  sesmon  is 
common,  from  which  hiy  uipeals  to 
the  provincial  synods  ;  and  these  ses- 
sionfi,  which  m-cre  called  tliUnkif4f 
aften»-ard8  l>ecame  prt^hj/trri^^  m-hea 
the  individual  churches  were  provided 
with  diittinct  oeftMons.  James  VI.,  on 
amuming  the  government,  was  a  zeal- 
ous protestant,  though  somemhat  in- 
clined  to  epi»copacy,  and  disposed  to 
make  himHelf  head  of  the  church.  He 
curbed  the  insolence  of  the  derg}*, 
who  claimed  liberty  to  denounce  public 
men  and  meaHures  from  the  pulpit,  at 
they  had  done  in  the  preceding  un- 
f«ettled  times.  There  were  warm  du»- 
put(>s  respiKrUng  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  civil  power  and  ministerial 
prenigative  ;  the  expediency  of  ad- 
mitting bisho{>8  ;  and  the  diA]Kwition 
to  be  made  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
funds.  In  1003,  queen  Elizabeth  died, 
and  James  VI.  of  Scotland  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  England,  under  the 
name  of  James  1. — See  Robertson's 
JUrtoni  of  Sftttland;  Mc  CrieV  Lifi  </ 
J()/iH  Khox;  and  Ja.  Scott's  Lint  of 
thr  Prct4!itant  Rtfonn^n  i«  ikotiami, 
Tr.] 

*  Sec  Lo8cher*8  IlUturia    3ffrfii««, 
pt  ii.  lib.  iiL  o^p.  viL  p.  67.  and  the 
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Edvjard  VI.,  when  they  came  to  deliberate  what  system  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  to  establish,  the  English  embraced  the 
communion  of  the  Genevans  ;  yet  with  this  limitation,  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  retain  the  old  organization  of  the 
church,  (which  was  very  diiferent  from  that  of  Geneva,) 
together  with  some  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  most  of  the 
Reformed  regard  as  very  superstitious  *.  Yet  this  diversity, 
slight  as  it  might  then  be  deemed,  and  to  be  borne  with,  as 
Calvin  himself  attested,  afterwards  produced  numerous  perils, 
calamities,  and  wars,  to  the  injury  both  of  the  church  and  the 
commonwealth  of  England. 

§  17.  The  commencement  of  this  lamentable  schism,  which, 
to  this  day  no  means  have  been  able  to  hea],  was  with  those 
who  fled  to  save  their  lives  and  liberties,  in  the  year  1554, 
when  Mary  reigned,  or  rather  ra^ged^  in  England.  Some  of 
these  celebrated  their  public  worship  according  to  the  liturgy 
established  by  Edward  VI. ;  but  others  preferred  the  more 
simple,  and,  in  their  view,  more  pure  worship  of  the  Swiss.  The 
former  were  denominated  Conformists^  because  they  conformed 
their  worship  to  the  pattern  legally  established  by  Edward: 
the  latter  were  called  Nonconformists^  and  also  Puritans^ 
because  they  desired  greater  purity  in  worship,  and  did  not 
regard  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward  as  free  from  all  the  dregs 
of  superstition.  These  appellations  have  continued  in  use ; 
and  to  this  day  they  designate  the  christian  communities  by 
which  Great  Britain  is  divided.  When  the  exiles  returned  to 
their  country,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  this 
controversy  being  introduced  into  England,  soon  became  so 
great  and  threatening,  that  the  more  sagacious  even  then 
despaired  of  any  reconciliation.  The  wise  queen  did  not  con- 
fine the  reformation  to  the  rigorous  principles  of  the  Genevans 


aothorities  he  quotes  :  Salie's  Ilittcrie 
der  Augtburg,  Confesnan,  vol.  Li.  b.  vi. 
ch.  iiu  jp.  3179  &c.,  and  others. 

4  It  IS  evident  from  this  sentence, 
that  Dr.  Mosheim's  knowledge  of  En- 
glish ecclesiastical  history  was  very 
nmited.  It  is  not  true  that  England 
**  embraced  the  communion  of  the  Ge- 
neransy*'  under  Edward  ;  although  Bp. 
Hooper^  in  that  reign,  brought  some 


low-church  notions  from  Switzerland, 
and  on  Elizabeth's  accession,  more 
such  were  brought  from  the  same 
quarter.  The  theology  of  Calvin  too, 
was  generally  received  among  English 
divines,  during  most  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  But  the  country  itself  never 
stood  formally  committed  to  Geneva  in 
any  way.    Ld.] 
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and  their  followers  the  Puritans,  but  she  enjoined  on  those  to 
whom  she  entrusted  this  business,  to  follow  the  patterns  of  the 
early  ages,  rather  than  that  of  the  Genevans  \  When  she 
had  modelled  the  whole  church,  and  especiaUy  the  public 
worship,  on  these  principles,  she  published  the  (^slebrated  Ad 
of  Uniformity y  requiring  all  Englishmen  to  observe  her  r^ula- 
tions.  The  Puritans  urged,  that  they  could  not  in  conscience 
yield  obedience ;  and  they  bitterly  complained,  that  the  super- 
stitions of  popery  were  reinduced.  The  more  ardent  insisted, 
that  these  regulations  should  be  wholly  removed,  and  that  the 
church  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Genevans ;  while  the  more  temperate  merely  requested  liberty 
to  worship  God  themselves,  according  to  their  own  opinions. 
The  queen  determining  to  show  no  indulgence  to  either, 
employed  aU  the  means  which  penal  laws  and  her  own  sagacity 
could  afford,  in  order  to  suppress  the  obstinate  sect.  In  this 
manner  the  purification  of  the  old  religion,  by  which  the 
English  church  is  equally  distinguished  from  the  popish  and 
from  all  the  others  that  have  renounced  the  dominion  of  the 
pontiff,  was  confirmed  and  established ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  foundation  laid  for  permanent  discord,  to  the  vast  injuiy  of 
this  otherwise  happy  nation  *• 

*  '*  Dr.    Mosheim   seems   disposed,  appointed  a  coromitteo  of  divines  to 
by  this  ambiguous  expression  of  the  review  king  Edward's  liturgy,  she  gave 
primUitie  agcty  to  insinuate  that  queen  them  an  order  to  strike  out  all  offen- 
Elizabeth  had  formed  a  pure,  rational,  sive  passages  against  the  poi>e,  and  to 
and  evangelical  plan  of  religious  disci-  make  ])eople  easy  about  the  corporal 
pline  and   worship.     It   is,  however,  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
certain,  tliat,  instead  of  being  willing  (Neals  Uint.  of  the  Puritans,  voL  L 
to    strip    religion    of   the  ceremonies  p.  138.)"     Mad.] 
which  remained  in  it,  she  was  rather         *  No  one  has  treated  this  subject 
inclined  to   bring  the  public  worship  more   fully,  or  more  agreeably,  than 
still    nearer    to    the    Romish    ritual,  Daniel   Neal  ;    whose  llistorjf    of  the 
(Heylin,   p.   124,)  and    had    a    great  Puritan*  or  ProUstant  Non'QmformutSf 
propensity   to  several    usages   in  the  was  ])ublished  not  long  since,  at  Lon- 
church  of  Rome,   which  were  justly  don,  in  four  volumes.      The  first  vo- 
lookcd    upon    as    superstitious.     She  lume  was  printed,  London,  1732. 8vo. 
thxmked  publiciv  one  of  her  chaplains,  the  last  volume  appeared    in    1738. 
who  had  preached  in  defence  of  the  Yet  the  author,  who  was  himself  a 
rtat  prtfence  ;  she  was  fond  of  images,  Puritan,  could   not  so  command  his 
and    retained   some    in    her    private  party  feelings  and  his  passions,  as  en- 
chapel  ;  (Heylin,  p.  124,)  and  would  tirely  to  avoid  sectarian  seal.      For 
undoubtedly  have  forbid  the  marriage  while  he  is  full  in  narratins  and  cm- 
of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil,  her  secretary,  blazoning  the  wrongs  which  Uie  bishops 
had  not  interposed.    (Strype's  Life  of  inflicted,  or  caused  to  be  inflicted  upon 
Parker,  p.   107,  108,  109.)    Having  the  puritans,  ho  frequently  extenuates, 
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§  1 S.  The  first  cause,  that  gave  rise  to  ao  many  strange  and 
calamitous  events,  was  very  trivial,  and  of  qd  consequence  to 
teligion  and  piety.     The  leaders  of  the  Puritans  held  in  abhor- 
rence thoee  garments,  which  the  English  clergy  wore,  for  the 
Liake  of  distinction,  in  their  public  assemblieB.     For  these 
Igarments  ha^'ing  been  derived  from  the  papists,  were,  in  their 
L  Tiew,  the  badgetof  Antichri»t.     From  this  they  proceeded  to 
other  matters,  of  somewhat  greater  importance.     First,  they 
oonceive<l  that  the  constitution  of  the  English  church,  was  a 
departure  from  the  fonn   established  by  Christ :  and  main- 
tained, what  they  had  learned  from  Calrtin  and  the  Genevans, 
tiiat  all  the  ministers  of  religion,  by  divine  appointment,  ought 
to  be  e<iual   in   rank   and   authority.     They  had  indeed  no 
objections  to  allowing  an  individual  to  bear  the  title  of  bishop, 
and  to  preside  in  the  meetings  of  his  brethren,  fur  the  sake  of 
preserving  order ;  but  they  would  not  allow  bira  to  claim  the 
prerogatives  of  the  old  bishops,  to  rank  among  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  to  be  employed  in  civil  affairs,  and  be  distinguished  by 
wealth  and  power.     The  weight  of  this  controversy  was  not 
fgrvax.  so  long  as  the  English  bishops  founded  their  rank  and 
authority   upon   the  laws   of   the  land  and  human   constitu- 
tion ;  but  it  became  of  vast   moment,  from   the  year  1 SSS, 
when  Jtic/tard  Bancro/l,  aflenvards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
first  ventured  publicly  to  afUrm   that  bishops  are  an   order 
lupcrior  to  that  of  presbyters,  not  hy  mere  human  ajipoint- 
rinent,  but  by  the  will  of  God'.     This  sentiment  meeting  the 
I  approbation   of  great   numbers,   the   eonsoquence  was,  wltat 
f  night  he  anticii«ited,  that  none  wore  deemed  properly  inducted 
k  into  the  sacred  office,  unless  they  were  ordained  by  a  bishop ; 
Pimd  that  the  ministers  of  those  churches  which  have  no  bishops, 


I  BilenUy  over  the     pu-tuil  »i 


nt  the  Pui^tui  »ect.  'The  reader 
K  Jo.  Str}p«'i 


ik,  ■umrl)'  Fitrkcr,  Grin- 

I,  uwl  Wfailgift :  which  are  written 

~h    gnat   ei^aum»>   uiil   labaur. 

■  bIm  BogUD  ■ml  Bennel'g  Iliitory 

>al.  L  London,  180»,  and 

,.    .  '■  lAnt  •/  iA<  Pariiam, 

i.  Loud.  1819.  Tr.— Thb  aocount 

f  Ktal'a  work  tnunt  Iw  lakcn  a*  the 


ne  who  Iiolds  tb* 
.  nions.    The  truth   i 
is,  that  Neal  ■«  high);  unaaucfiivlaif 
to    menibim  of    the  Chnrcii  of  Eng-    | 
land,  and  that  hi*    Oral    volumu  oM    1 
promptlir,    though    incompietelj',   aa- 
■wered  by  Up.  Madnx.     £».]  1 

f  See  Jo,  Strype'a  lAfe  mrf  Aiii  if  1 
JA%   Wiaimp,  ArMMtip  of  Vamttr-    ' 
fmr^,  p.  121.  Lind.  t7IB.  fol.     [N»l% 
lliitorg  of  Ikt  I'MrilaHi,  voL  i.  ch.  t" 
p.  IW,  Ac.     Tr.] 
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were  thought  to  lack  the  qualifications  necessary  for  their 
office,  and  to  be  inferior  to  the  popish  priests. 

§  19.  In  the  next  place,  the  Puritans  conceived  that  those 
churches,  which  from  being  the  residence  or  seat  of  the  bishops 
are  called  cathedrals^  ought  to  be  done  away,  together  with  all 
who  live  upon  their  revenues,  the  archdeacons,  the  deans,  the 
prebendaries,  and  the  canons :  they  also  disapproved  of  the 
mode  of  worship  usually  practised  in  cathedrals ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, denied  that  instrumental  music  and  chanting  were 
proi)er  in  the  worship  of  God.  They  likewise  thought,  that 
not  only  the  vicious,  but  also  persons  of  dubious  piety,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  church.  For  it  being  their  opinion  that 
the  church  is  the  company  of  the  faithful,  they  of  course  held, 
that  care  should  be  taken,  lest  any  who  are  destitute  of  faith 
should  creep  into  it.  They  required  many  alterations  in  the 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  enjoined  by  the  authority  of 
the  queen  and  the  supreme  council'.     For  instance,  they 


■  [Dr.  Maclaine  supposes  the  mpreme 
council  here  mentioned,  to  be  the  noted 
high  cotnmimon  court.  But  that  court 
was  an  executive  and  vigi*atorutl  body, 
not  legldaiire.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  Dr.  Mosheim  intended  by  the 
supreme  c</unci/,  eitlier  the  British 
jrarliaiiw.nt,  or  perhaps  the  queen's 
privy  eouncil,  wliich  possessed  much 
the  same  powers  as  a  German  prince 
with  his  Consistorial  council.  The 
queen  with  her  privy  council  repeat- 
edly publislied  Injunctiom,  or  regula- 
tions for  the  church,  which  she  en- 
forced by  the  episcoi>al  and  the  high 
commission  courts ;  and  these  arbitrary 
decrees  of  the  tjueen  were  substituted 
for  acts  of  parliament,  which  she  more 
than  once  forbade  to  legislate  on  such 
subjects  ;  so  that  she  assumed  to  be 
the  real  law-giver  of  the  English 
church.  See  Neal's  lliM.  of  tfte  Puri- 
tans, vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  167,  &c.  Yet 
the  account  which  Dr.  Maclaine  here 
gives  of  the  hitjh  commission  court,  is 
worth  repeating.  "  This  court,"  (says 
he)  "  took  its  rise  from  a  remarkable 
clause  in  the  act  of  supremacy  yhy  which 
the  (jueen  and  her  successors  were  em- 
powere<l  to  choose  persons  to  exercise^ 
""</«r  her,  all  manner  of  jurisdiction^ 
iieffeSf  and   pre-eminenceSf  Umehing 


any  spiritual  or  ecdUsiaatical  jurisdidion 
vUhin  the  realirn  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, as  aho  to  vuit,  rrform^  redress, 
order,  correct,  and  amend  all  errors, 
heresies,  schisms,abuses,contempts,ofineies, 
enortnUies  Khatsoerer ;  provided,  that 
tfiey  hare  no  pover  to  determine  any 
thlmj  to  be  heresy y  hut  what  has  been  aa- 
jud*jed  to  be  so  by  the  authority  of  the 
canonical  scripture,  or  by  the  first  four 
general  councils,  or  any  of  them;  or  by 
any  other  general  councils,  vherein  the 
same  vas  declared  heresy  by  the  cxprca 
and  plain  vrords  of  canonical  scripture, 
or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  declared 
to  be  heresy  by  tJte  Uigh  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, rrith  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  Con- 
ToccUion.  Upon  the  authority  of  this 
clause,  the  ((ueen  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  commissioners  for  ecclesias- 
tical causes,  who,  in  many  instanceB, 
abused  their  power.  The  court,  they 
composed,  was  called  the  Cowi  cf 
High  Commission,  because  it  claimed  a 
more  extensive  jurisdiction  and  higher 
powers,  than  the  ordinary  Courts  ^the 
Bishops.  Its  jurisdiction  reached  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  much  the 
same  with  that  which  had  been  lodged 
in  the  single  person  of  lord  Cromwell, 
vicar  general  to  Henry  VIII.  These 
commissumers  were  empowered  to  make 
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deemed  all  holy  days  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  saints, 
to  be  unlawful :  they  would  prohibit  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in 
various  transactions,  but  especially  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism : 
they  were  displeased  with  the  employment  of  sponsors  or  god- 
fathers and  god-mothers,  at  the  baptism  of  infants  whose 
parents  were  stiU  living  •;  nor  would  they  allow  new-bom 
infants  to  be  baptized  by  any  persons  but  the  priests :  they 
would  not  have  the  sacred  books  of  secondary  rank,  or  those 
commonly  denominated  the  Apocrypha^  to  be  read  and  ex- 
pounded to  the  people ;  the  stated  forms  of  prayer,  they  would 
not  indeed  wholly  exclude  from  public  worship,  but  they 
demanded,  that  the  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  vary  from 
them,  and  to  alter  them,  as  they  saw  fit,  and  be  permitted  to 
pray  to  God  in  their  own  language,  and  not  merely  in  the 
words  of  others  :  in  short,  they  conceived  that  the  worship  of 
their  country  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  the  Genevans,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
tolerated  that  was  coincident  with  the  Bomish  jvorship. 

§  20.  These  opinions  could  not  well  be  defended,  or  im- 
pugned, without  calling  in  the  aid  of  certain  general  principles, 
which  would  support  the  positions  adopted ;  and  from  which 
the  importance  of  the  controversy  may  be  estimated.  Those 
who  took  sides  with  the  queen  and  the  supreme  council,  main- 
tained, I.  That  the  right  to  reform  or  to  abolish  and  correct 
errors  and  defects,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline  and  wor- 
ship, belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate.     The  Puritans^  on  the 


inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods 
of  juries  uid  witnesses,  but  by  all 
other  ways  and  means  which  they  could 
derise,  that  is,  by  rack,  torture,  inquisi- 
tion, and  imprisonment.  They  were 
Tested  with  a  right  to  examine  such  per- 
sons as  they  suspected,  by  adminbter- 
ing  to  them  an  oath  (not  allowed  of  in 
their  commission,  and  therefore  called 
€x  ofieio),  by  which  they  were  obliged 
to  answer  all  questions,  and  thereby 
might  be  obliged  to  accuse  themselves, 
or  their  most  intimate  friends.  Tho 
fines  they  imposed  were  merely  dis- 
eretionarv  ;  the  imprisonment  to  which 
they  condemned  was  limited  by  no  rule 
but  their  own  pkasnro ;  they  imposed, 


when  they  thought  proper,  new  articles 
of  faith  on  the  clergy  ;  and  practised 
all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of  a  real 
Inquisition.  See  Rapin's  and  Hume's 
Hittoriet  of  England,  under  Ike  reign  of 
Elizabdh;  and  Neal's  Uid(yry  of  tha 
Puritans,  passim.**     TV.] 

*  l"  Other  rites  and  customs  dis- 
pleasing to  the  puritans,  and  omitted 
by  our  author,  were,  hniding  at  the 
sacrament  of  ike  Lord's  Supper,  bowing 
at  the  natne  of  Jesus,  girituj  the  ring  in 
marriage,  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
during  certain  times  of  the  year,  and 
the  licensing  it  for  money,  as  also  the 
eonfimuMtion  of  children  by  episcopal 
imposition  of  hands.''    Mail.] 
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contrary,  denied  tliat  God  had  assigned  this  office  to  the 
magistrate ;  and  held  with  Calm%^  that  it  was  rather  the 
business  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  restore  religion  to  its 
purity  and  dignity.  II.  The  former  supposed,  that  the  rule  of 
proceeding,  in  reforming  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  was  not  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  the  holy  Scrq>- 
turcs,  but  also  from  the  writings  and  the  practice  of  t^e  early 
ages  of  the  church.  The  Puritans^  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained, that  the  divinely  inspired  books  were  the  only  pure 
source  from  which  could  be  derived  rules  for  purging  and  regu- 
lating the  church ;  and  that  the  enactments  and  the  docton 
of  the  early  ages  had  no  authority  whatever.  III.  The  former 
declared  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  a  true  church,  thou^ 
much  deformed  and  corrupted :  they  said,  the  Soman  pontiff 
indeed,  presumptuously  claims  to  be  the  head  and  monarch  of 
the  whole  church,  yet  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
legitimate  bishop ;  and  of  course,  the  ministers  ordained  by 
his  authority,  have  the  most  perfect  right  to  minister  in  holy 
things.  It  was  necessary  for  the  English  bishops  to  inculcate 
such  principles,  if  they  would  trace  back  the  origin  and  prero- 
gatives of  their  office  to  the  apostles  of  Christ.  But  very  dif- 
ferent were  the  views  of  the  Puritans.  They  constantly  main- 
tained, that  the  Bomish  church  had  forfeited  the  title  and  the 
rights  of  a  true  church ;  that  its  bishop  was  the  very  AiUi- 
christ;  that  all  its  discipline  and  worship  were  vain,  supersti- 
tious, and  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  of  course, 
that  all  communion  with  that  church  was  to  be  shunned,  as 
pestilential.  IV.  The  former  deemed  the  best  form  of  the 
church  to  be  that,  which  prevailed  in  the  four  or  five  first 
centuries;  indeed,  that  it  was  preferable  to  that  established 
by  the  aj)ostles  themselves ;  because  they  gave  such  a  shape  to 
the  church,  as  suited  its  infantile  and  nascent  state,  and  left 
to  those  who  should  come  after  them  to  regulate  it  more  per- 
fectly, when  it  should  become  fully  established  and  extended. 
On  the  contrarj',  the  Puritans  contended,  that  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  church  government  were  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures; 
and  that  the  <ambassadors  of  Christ  set  forth  an  unchangeable 
pattern,  which  was  to  be  imit<ite<l  by  all  succeeding  ages,  when 
they  directed  the  first  christian  churches  to  be  regulated  and 
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governed  in  the  manner  then  practised  in  the  Jewish  congre- 
gations [or  Synagogues]. — V,  The  former  contended,  that 
things  indifferent,  which  are  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden 
by  the  holy  Scriptures,  such  as  the  rites  of  public  worship,  the 
attire  of  the  priests,  the  festivals,  &c.  the  supreme  magistrate 
may  regulate  and  establish,  according  to  his  pleasure;  and 
that  to  disobey  his  laws  on  these  subjects,  is  as  sinful  as  to 
violate  his  laws  relative  to  civil  affairs.  But  the  Puritans  con- 
tended, that  it  was  improper  and  wrong  to  impose  as  neces- 
sary things  what  Christ  himself  had  left  free :  for  thus  the 
liberty,  which  Christ  has  procured  for  us,  is  subverted.  They 
added,  that  such  rites  as  tend  to  infect  the  mind  with  super- 
stition, can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  indifferent,  but  must 
be  avoided  as  impious  and  profane.  And  such,  in  their  estima- 
tion, were  those  ancient  ceremonies  which  the  queen  and  the 
parliament  refused  to  abrogate  \ 

§  21.  This  contest  of  the  court  and  bishops  with  those  who 
called  aloud  for  a  further  reformation  of  the  church,  would 
have  been  far  more  severe  and  perilous,  if  those  who  bore  the 
common  name  of  Puritans  had  been  agreed  in  their  opinions 
and  feelings.  But  this  body  was  composed  of  persons  of 
various  dispositions  and  characters,  whose  only  bond  of  union 
was  their  dislike  of  the  religion  and  discipline  established  by 
law ;  and,  therefore,  it  very  soon  became  divided  into  sects ; 
Bome  of  which  were  both  misled  themselves,  and  misled  others, 
by  fanatical  imaginations ;  and  others  displayed  their  folly  by 
devising  strange  and  unusual  forms  for  the  constitution  of 
churches.  Of  these  sects,  none  is  more  famous  than  that 
which  was  formed  about  the  year  1581,  by  Robert  Broum^  an 


1  [^Dr.  Moeheim,  in  these  five 
articles,  has  followed  the  account  of 
this  controreny  given  by  Mr.  Neal,  in 
his  Htdoty  of  the  Puritant,  This 
latter  adds  a  tiitk  article,  not  of  debate, 
but  of  union.  Both  parties  (says  he) 
acreed  ioo  weU  in  asserting  the  neces- 
sity of  an  uniformity  of  public  worship, 
and  of  calling  in  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate  for  the  support  and  the 
defence  of  their  several  principles, 
which  they  made  an  ill  use  of  in  their 
toins^  as  tiMy  could  grasp  the  power 


into  their  hands.  The  st&ndard  of 
uniformity,  according  to  the  bishops, 
was  the  queen's  tuprenuMcy,  and  the  lav$ 
of  the  land ;  according  to  the  puritans, 
Ae  decrees  of  vronnoial  and  natioiuU 
sifnods,  allowea  and  enforced  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  But  neither  party 
were  for  admitting  that  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  freedom  of  profession, 
which  is  every  man's  right  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the 
government  under  which  he  lives." 
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unstable  and  fickle-minded  man.    He  dU  not 
from  either  the  EpiaoopaliaDS  or  the  otihar 
doctrines  of  religion ;  but  he  bad  new  and 
the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  regnlatioii  and 
it.    He  first  distributed  the  whole  body  of 
associations,  such  as  those  cdfected  faj  the  ^osUea :  tar  m 
many  persons  as  could  conveniently  be  asrwmhied  in  one  plao^ 
and  that  of  moderate  dimensJons,  he  affirmed  eonslitafeed  a 
church,  and  enjoyed  all  the  pnYileges  of  a  ^fhmr^^    ^Aad  eadk 
tjS  these  small  congregations,  he  pronounced  to  be  imlnHiMlial 
and  free,  by  divine  constitution,  from  all  jnriadietioa  bolkif 
bishops  who  according  to  the  court,  and  of  ejnoda  wUeh  ao^ 
cording  to  the  Puritans,  have  the  rig^  of  gorsMMug  Aa 
church.    The  supreme  power  to  provide  for  the  wtMm 
the  peace  of  these  little  associations,  acootdii^  to  ham 
resided  in  the  people ;  and  all  the  memben  had  €»qaal 
and  prerogatives.     The   congregated   mu]titiide»    theveftn^ 
deliberated  on  sacred  subjects ;  and  whatever  waa  voted  hj 
the  majority,  was  considered  as  legitimatdy  dedded.    The 
brotherhood  selected  certain  persons,  firom  amoqg  tlaMMiiilna, 
to  teach  publicly  and  to  administer  ordinances;  and,  if  tib 
interests  of  the  church  seemed  to  require  it,  they  remanded 
these  teachers  of  their  own  creation,  again  to  a  private  q^attm. 
For  these  teachers  were  in  no  respects  more  sacred  or  elevated 
than  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  except  by  their  power  to  peifena 
sacred  functions,  for  which  they  were  .wholly  indebted  to  the 
election  and  consent  of  the  brethren.     Moreover,  the  office  of 
teaching  was  by  no  means  confined  to  them;  but  aU  the 
brethren,  if  they  pleased,  might  prophesy  in  public,  or  exhort 
and   instruct  the  fraternity.      Hence,   when  the    aj^iainted 
preacher  of  the  church  had  closed  his  discourse,  the  brethren 
severally  were  at  liberty  to  hold  forth,  and  to  exhibit  what 
they  might  have  been  revolving  in  their  minds,  or  had  not 
clearly  apprehended  in  the  discourse  of  the  preacher.  In  short, 
Broum  thought,  that  the  christian  world  diould  now  present 
the  same  aspect,  as  that  of  the  churches  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles.     In  nuuntaining  such  opinions,  he  and  his  innoristni 
were  so  assuming,  as  to  hold  that  all  bonds  of  harmony,  oom- 
munion,  and  charity,  with  churcheB  diAarantly 
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were  to  be  severed ;  and  to  declare  that  the  English  church  in 
particular,  was  above  all  others  to  be  shunned,  as  being  a 
spurious  church,  contaminated  with  the  pollutions  of  popery, 
and  destitute  of  all  divine  influences.  This  sect,  iuijtatient 
under  the  injuries  it  received  (perliaps  through  its  own  fault) 
in  England,  removed  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Middleburg, 
Amsterdam,  and  Leyden :  but  it  did  not  long  continue.  BroiPK 
himself  returned  to  England,  and  forsaking  his  new  opinions, 
obtained  a  parsonage  in  tho  established  church.  The  other 
exiles  became  embroiled  by  many  internal  dissent  ions  *.  These 
effects  induced  the  wiser  among  them  to  modify  the  discipline 
of  their  founder,  and  make  it  more  tolerable.  In  this  manner, 
from  them  originated  the  noted  sect  of  the  IwiepeadenU  or 
Congregational  Brethren,  which  still  exists.  But  their  history 
belongs  to  the  next  century. 

§  22.  In  tlie  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  long 
doubtful,  whether  those  who  renounced  the  Romish  com- 
munion would  join  the  fellowship  of  the  Lutherans  or  of  the 
Swiss :  for  each  of  these  Jiad  many  and  strong  partizans '.  But 
in  the  year  1571,  the  preference  was  publicly  given  to  the  Swiss. 
For  the  Bflriic  Con/essioH  of  Faith ',  which  was  pkihlished  in 
this  year,  was  for  the  most  part,  in  unison  with  that  adopted 
by  the  French  Reformed  church ;  and  differed  from  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  several  respects,  and  especially  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper '.  The  causes  of  this  will  readily 
appear,  if  we  consider  the  proximity  of  the  French,  and  the 
number  of  them  residing  in  the  Netherlands,  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  Caiein  and  the  Genevan  school,  and  the  indefatigable 
iadustry  of  the  Ocnevans  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  their 
■ova  this  period,  the  Belgians  publicly  assumed  the 


■      »  I 


Dui.  N«1'b  ilitlorf  af  IIk  Piiri- 
Kwt,  vol.  i.  cli.  vi.  p.  324.  Ju.  Horn. 
bech'a  Samma  Co»tronTiiiimm,  tih.  i. 
p.  7!M,  Ac  Fuller'*  Eceiariailiml 
IliMiiry  of  Brilaiu,  buuk  x.  p.  168. 
lUanj.  Unwli'i  Lif  i\f  (A«  Pitrilaiu, 
*u1.  ii.  p.  »»,  Ac.     IV.] 

>  UlwliKr'ii//ii(nrii>  iforniin,  pt.  iii 

.  r.  HW.  it.  p.  74. 

Xatthr  ItclgicCoil 


in,  aM  KBohvr'i  SMlariaa  Tlirul.     form^ie  in  at  omtrtat  dt  NalerLxwien, 


t.  b.  363.  &c. 
P  d 


po«cd  ID  the  Walloon  langoage,  by 
Guy  dc!  Bres,  uid  fifst  pruittd  ill 
Frenrh,  in  lCi63.  Afturwkrds  it  wu 
trHDelKiLi]  iniu  various  languages ; 
and  wa«  ntitlt'd,  {tugctlicr  witli  the 
Heidelberg  Catecliisni,  with  which  it 
harrnonizes.)  by  llic  Synod  ot  Durt,  la 
1619  :  and  again  at  the  Hague,  in 
1861.  3V.1 
'  Gerhard  Brandt's  IVutorK  der  He- 
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title  of  the  Reformed^  instead  of  that  of  L^hauns^  which  tiiej 
liad  before  borne :  and  in  this  tliey  followed  the  example  of 
the  French,  who  had  invented  and  first  assumed  this  appella- 
tion. Yet  the  Belgians,  while  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  had 
disused  the  term  Refornied^  to  avoid  incurring  odium,  and  had 
styled  themselves  Associates  of  the  Augsburg  Confession:  because, 
the  Spanish  court  looked  upon  Lutherans  as  far  better  citizens 
than  the  disciples  of  CaWin^  who,  from  their  commotions  in 
France,  were  deemed  more  inclined  to  sedition  *. 

j$  2«3.  The  knowledge  of  a  more  sound  religion  was  carried 
into  Poland,  by  the  disciples  of  Luther^  from  Saxony '.    Aftei^ 


«  The  words  of  Brandt,  1.  cit.  p.  254, 
255,  art'  the»t»  :  "  Nochtans  behielpen 
eiek  de  NodL'rIandt8clieGcrcfonneerden 
nu't  don  titcl  van  Auj^burgschu  Cou- 
fe8sio,  oni  dat  die  to  hove  niet  so 
onaenj^enacni  was  als  de  Oalvinische  of 
FranHche,  die  de  j^artije  door^^'ns 
hiehl  te  wi»Ren  een  oppocriger  bcctc 
dan  de  Luthersche." 

^  Polish  Prussia  was  first  enlight- 
ened hy  Luther's  attack  upon  Ro- 
manism. It  was  a  province  that 
vulunt4irily  submitted  to  Casimir  HI. 
for  the  purj>osc  of  shaking  off  the 
tyranny  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  A 
long  war  with  them  ended  in  its  formal 
ine(ir]toration  with  Poland,  in  14G6. 
iJut  its  fonner  privileges  were  then 
seiuired,  and  as  its  town  jMjpulation 
was  chiefly  of  German  origin,  that 
language;  was  usually  spoken,  and  an 
intimute  connection  with  the  country 
r(»tained.  "VVittemherg  was  a  favourite 
place  of  education  for  its  youth,  and 
thence  Luther's  opinions  found  an  im- 
mediate entrance  into  the  province. 
So  early  as  15 IH,  Knade,  a  native  of 
Dantzic,  threw  off  the  monastic  habit, 
married,  and  pn-ached  i)ubli(?ly  in  that 
city  against  Romanism.  He  was  tried 
and  imprisoned,  but  after  a  time  re- 
leased and  compelled  to  leave  llant/.ic. 
He  found  shelU'r,  however,  with  a 
nobleman  near  Thorn,  and  continued 
under  his  pi-otection,  to  preach  jipo- 
testiuitism.  In  LV20,  Benchenstein 
pn 'ached  the  same  doctrines  in  Dant- 
zic,  and  two  years  after,  Honhald  did 
the  siinie.  Others  followed,  and  a 
ctmsiderable  fenneiit  bt?ing  the  conse- 
quence,   Sigismund     L   ordered    the 


town-council  to  maintain  the  existing 
religion,  and  put  do^-n  innovaliML 
This  order  being  rather  evaded  than 
obeyed,  Dantzic  became  daily  matt 
alienated  from  Romanugn ;  but  popular 
pretensions  gaining  a  simultaneous  ac> 
cession  of  strength,  the  magistntci 
became  alarmed,  and  imprisoned  some 
of  the  more  conspicaous'  rcfonnen. 
This  occasioned  a  riot  in  1625,  whieb 
placed  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the 
reforming  party  ;  by  which  Romanim 
was  formally  abolished.  The  king 
now  interfered  with  an  OTerwhelming 
force,  and  in  July,  1526,  Dantzic  nv 
again  reduced  completely  under  the 
domini(m  of  Rome.  Other  towns  of 
Poland,  had,  however,  caught  the 
infection,  and  in  1534,  a  Dtmiinic-an 
friar,  named  Klein,  again  preached 
against  Romanism  in  Dantauc.  This 
new  reformer  threw  off  the  monastic 
habit  in  1537,  &nd  being  nominated 
preacher  in  St.  Mary*s  church,  by  the 
civic  authoritit>s,  he  cleared  it  of  the 
images,  and  regularly  established  La- 
theranism  :  the  town-council  conniv- 
ing, and  the  king  mertdy  prohibiting 
violent  attacks  upon  the  established 
ndigion.  At  length,  however,  Sigis- 
mund was  eoni]H>lkKl  to  interfere,  and 
he  sent  an  episcopal  commission  to 
Dantzic,  which  imprisoned  Klein,  bat 
was  quickly  compelled  to  release  him, 
and  which  failinl  of  doing  any  thing 
effectual.  Klein  died  in  1546,  having 
spent  alibis  latter  years  unmolested. 
Simultan(H)usly  with  these  events  other 
towns  of  PrusHia  revolted  from  Riinie, 
and  tlius  when  tlie  Bohemian  brethren 
arrived  in  1548y  the  soil  was  ezlenriTe^ 
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wards,  not  only  the  Bohemian  brethren,  whom  the  Romish 
priests  had  expelled  from  their  country,  but  likewise  some  of 
the  Swiss,  disseminated  their  opinions  among  the  Poles :  not 
to  mention  the  Anabaptists,  the  Antitrinitarians,  and  others, 
who  travelled  in  that  country,  and  there  collected  congrega- 
tions'.  Hence  there  existed  here  and  there  throughout 
Poland,  three  sorts  of  religious  associations,  those  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Swiss.  In  order 
to  oppose  with  greater  vigour  their  common  enemies,  they 
held  a  convention  at  Sendomir  in  the  year  1570,  and  entered 
into  a  kind  of  confederation,  on  certain  terms,  comprehended 
in  a  confession  usually  called  the  Agreement  of  Sendomir^.  But 
as  this  compromise  was  deemed  too  condescending,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  truth,  (for  in  it  the  opinions,  which  separate  the 
Lutherans  from  the  Reformed,  were  expressed  in  vague  and 
ambiguous  language,)  it  was,  not  long  after,  opposed  by  many 
of  the  Lutherans  ;  and  in  the  next  century,  was  entirely  abro- 
gated :  nor  have  those  who  desired  and  laboured  to  restore  it, 
to  this  day,  met  with  the  success  they  had  hoped  for.  In  both 
the  [Brandenbiu*g  and  the  Polish]  Prussias,  after  the  death 
of  Lutl^r  and  Melancthon^  very  large  congregations  of  the 
Reformed  religion  were  gathered  by  certain  persons,  which 
still  are  in  a  flourishing  state  \ 

prepared  for  the  growth  of  their  doc<  in    15^5  :    but  their  union  with   the 

trines.      KrasinAki's    RefoniuUion    in  liUtherans  was  not  so  easily  effected. 

Poland,  i.  Ill,  &e.     Ed.^  7V.] 

*  Leiecher*8  HtMoria  Mutuum,  pt.  iii.  *  See  Dan.   Em.  Jablonsky's  Hit- 

Ub.r.  cap.  iii.p.36.  Salig's //j«toria  </<*r  tona  Contensua  SendomiriensU,  Berlin, 

Au^ftbJjonftmon J  ro\,  ii.  b.  vi.ch.iii.iv.  v.  1731.  4to.  and  his  Epidola  Apologetioa^ 

p.  616.  Andr.  RegenvoLseiua,  IJidoria  printed  in  the  same  year,  and  directed 

EcoUnar.  Slawnkar,  lib.  i.   cap.  xvi,  against  the  exceptions  of   a   certain 

&c.  p.  71>  &c.     Solignac's  Uietoire  de  Polish    antagonist.      [The    synod    of 

Polow,  toni.   r.  p.  40,   &c.     Nath.  Sendomir  was  not  exclusively  eccle- 

Fred.  Kautz,  Prctajma  ItelUi,  Enan-  siastical,  several  protestant  nobles  tak- 

^ica  in  Polonia  Fata,  Hamb.,  1738.  ins    part  in  its  deliberations.     Anti- 

4to.     [The  most  eminent  among  the  tnnitarian  doctrines  had  already  gained 

reformed  clergy'  of  Poland,   was  the  extensive  ground  among  Polish  oppo- 

lamoufl  John  a  Lasco,  who  preached  nents  of  Romanism,    but  none  with 

■ome  time  in  London,  and  returning  to  such  opinions  were  admitted  at  Sen- 

Potand,  did  much  to  advance  the  re-  domir.      The    Aijrerment    or    Cvtuttnt 

formation  there.     See  his  history  and  ((hntemui  t^mlimon-Hfit )  was  signed 

many  of  his  letters,  in  Dan.  Gerdes,  April   14,  1570.     It  may  l)e  seen  in 

Gromngent.  tom.  i — v.     The  Ctmnt  Krasinski's  Rffunmttion  in  Po- 


protentantii   of    Great    Poland    were  land,  i.  383.    El.] 

chiefly  Bolwinian  brethren  :  those  of         >  LQBchvr*s  lli$t<ma  JUutuum,  pt.  iii. 

Little  Pohnd  embnused  the  views  of  lib.  vl  cap.  l  p.  216. 

the  Swim.    Both  thcw  became  nnited 
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§  24.  The  Bohemian  brethren^  as  they  are  called,  or  Moror 
vians^  who  were  descended  from  the  better  sort  of  HuasiteB, 
and  adopted  peculiar  regulations,  designed  especially  to  guard 
against  the  reigning  vices ;  upon  hearing  of  Lutker's  efibrts  to 
reform  the  church,  sent  envoys  to  him,  as  early  as  1522, 
soliciting  his  friendship ;  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
they  proffered  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Saxons,  and  to 
other  members  of  our  community.  Nor  did  LutAer  and  his 
friends  find  any  thing  very  censurable,  either  in  their  doctrines 
or  their  discipline ;  nay,  the  confession,  which  they  subjected 
to  his  judgment,  he  did  not  indeed  approve  in  all  reqpects,  yet 
he  thought  it  might  be  tolerated '.  After  the  death  of  Lttiker^ 
most  of  the  brethren  being  expelled  their  country  in  the  year 
1547,  many  of  them,  and  especially  among  those  that  settled 
in  Poland,  inclined  towards  the  side  of  the  Reformed.  There 
seemed  indeed  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  harmony  between  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans,  at  the  time  of  the  ApreemmU  ^ 
Sendomir^  already  mentioned ;  but  the  influence  of  this  agree- 
ment soon  after  was  greatly  weakened,  and  graduaUy  all  the 
Bohemians  united  themselves  with  the  Swiss*.  The  union  at 
first  contained  the  stipulation,  that  each  community  should 
enjoy  its  own  regulations,  and  that  they  should  keep  up  their 
separate  meetings  for  worship :  but  in  the  following  century,  at 
the  councils  of  Ostrorog,  a.  d.  1620,  and  1627,  all  difference 


'  See  Jo.  Gottl.  Carpzov's  NarhridA 
fon  den  Bomitchen  Brikdem,  p.  46,  &c. 
Jo.  Christ.  K5chcr*s  Bibliotkeca  Thea- 
lofjicB  Symbolic<x?f  p.  76,  &c.  [In  the 
year  1522,  the  brethren  sent  two  dele- 
gates to  Luther,  namely,  John  Horn 
and  Mich.  Weis,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  They  also  sent  him,  soon  after- 
wards, a  book  entitled  Jfutruetion  for 
ChUdren,  which  they  had  composed  for 
the  benefit  of  their  church.  But 
as  they  here  expressed  clearly  their 
opinion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  (namely, 
that  Christ  himself  was  not  actually 
present  in  it,)  and  he  freely  censured 
this  opinion,  their  intercourse  with 
Luther  was  for  a  time  interrupted. 
They  were  also  displeased^  that  he  was 
more  solicitous  about  purity  of  doc- 
trine, than  the  restoration  of  ecclesias- 
tical  discipline.     But   as    they    per- 


ceived, that  it  would  be  for  tbeir  ad- 
vantage to  be  reckoned  among  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Augsbui^  Confenoo, 
they  at  times  sought  his  commniikm, 
and  exhibited  to  him  their  Confenoo, 
which  he  afterwards  caused  to  be  pab- 
lished.  See  Jo.  Amos  Comeniiis,  att- 
toria  Fratrum  BoktmonnH,  HaUe,  1708. 
4to.  p.  22,  &c.,  and  Jo.  Ch.  KSclier, 
Von  dfn  OtavbembeieniUnmeH  der  R' 
mifckoi  Briider,  Francf.,  1741.  8to. 
ScKl.] 

*  Besides  those  who  treat  proliBf- 
sedly  of  the  Bohemian  brethien,  as 
Comeniiu,  Ckunerarnu^  and  Latkkuj  the 
reader  may  consult  Ldecher's  HiMoria 
Motuum,  pt.  iii.  Hb.  t.  c.  ti.  p.  99,  At. 
Salig's  HitUme  derAfigmiam,  Omfemm^ 
vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii.  p.  520,  &c  Adr. 
Hegenvolscius,  UulUma  Ecdetiar.  Skh 
Tonicarum,  lib.  i.  cap.  zin,  ziv,  xr,  fte. 


was  done  away ;  and  the  two  communitiefl  of  Bohemiana  and 
Swiss  became  consolidated  into  one,  which  took  the  name  of 
the  Chureh  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  retained  the  form  and 
regulations  of  the  Bohemians,  but  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  '. 

§  25.  The  descendants  of  the  Waldenses,  who  lived  shut 
up  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  were  led  by  their  proximity  to 
the  French  and  Genevans,  to  embrace  their  doctrines  and 
worship.  Yet  they  retained  not  a  few  of  their  ancient  rules 
of  disciphnc,  so  late  as  the  year  \630.  But  in  this  year,  the 
greatest  i>art  of  the  Waldenses  were  swept  off  by  pestilence  ; 
and  their  new  teachers,  whom  they  obtained  from  France, 
regulated  all  their  alfairs  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
nch  Reformed  church'.  The  Hungarians  and  Transyl- 
lians  were  excited  to  bnrst  the  bonds  of  superstition,  by  the 
itiiigs  and  the  disciples  of  Lut/ier.  Afterwards  Matthew 
Zferty  and  others,  in  a  more  private  way,  and  then  about  the 
year  1550,  fftfpAen  Szeyedin  and  others,  more  openly,  spread 
among  them  succesafiilly  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss,  respect- 
ing the   Lord's  Supper,  and  the  government  of  the  church. 


'  Ref{MivalBriu>,  loe.  rit.  lib.  i.  etp. 
xiT.  p.  ISO.  [On  the  dw^rituU  vicoo 
of  Ihe  Bohemiui  brethren,  which  win- 
rided  ^nerallv  with  those  of  Calvin, 
Jo.  Theojih.  Klsncr,  (one  of  that  (eel,) 
VTOlo  an  elabonlo  truatiae,  entitled  ; 
Urtra  linufantnf  Dudrilim  Fratrum 
Ajlhnmnin  ;  in  wbivli  he  «huwi  what 
wwtheir  IwhefiD  the  letb,  lOlh,  I7tb, 
and  18th  centiuwa  ;  and  which  ii 
)irinte<l  ill  Dau.  Gerdes'  Seriniiim  Anti- 
war. riM  J/im^iHu  GroHittg-ina,  lorn. 
vL  p.  381— U7.     Tr.] 

*  Jo.  Lpgpr'i  ififtoire  Oiatrtilt  da 
Bqlita  VaZdoaa,  liv.  i.  cap.  iXKiii. 
p.' SUA,  306.     Abnh.  Sculleff 


^>KI 

^Hanii 
■  writi 


l>»n.  Ger- 

dea,  i/ul«ria  Jti'mnV"  Kmuraii,  tom. 

ii.  p.   401.     [In   the  ;car  1630,  the 

WaideiBCs  havinn   h(wd  of  Ibu    re- 

furmatioDin  Swltxerlanduid  Germany, 

nent  lwouftbeirfci>r^DrininiB(«B,GM). 

MukI  and   feter  Mawon,  or  LAtume, 

(o  Itrme,  Daslo,   and    Stnaburc,    to 

K7MMfpr  *ith  the  reformers  thm.  Their 

B^Sillcn  Rinunuuicatiou  to  QCcciUiupn- 

^^Eh  at  Boalc,  docribes  Iheir  Tiiitb  and 


.ffeetiuaale,  and  fi«- 
lernal.  Soe  Ihein,  in  Gerde*,  Hat. 
Rtnorati  Eraitgdii,  lorn,  ii,  p.  401—417. 
In  their  council  in  Angrogitc,  i.  d. 
1533,  they  adopted  a  short  cunfesuon 
of  fajlh,  professed)]'  embracing  thfl 
doctrinea  they  had  tiraily  believM  far 
four  hundred  yean  ;  yel  mantfeMly  a 
deputuru  in  some  particaiai*,  fivm 
the  principlea  Bt»led  by  their  deputies 
In  (KcohuiipadiuB  ;  and  confomied  to 
the  new  views  lie  had  communicated 
to  them,  especially  iu  regard  to  free 
will,  grsce,  predenination,  and  aevenJ 
points  of  practical  roligiuu.  See  thii 
conr«aion,  in  J.  P  Pcrrui's  Hitlorf  nf 
iSe  \VoUat»a,  (Kng.  tranaUlion,}  pt. 
i.  b.  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  69,  Ac  In  the  same 
council,  they  l«ok  meanires  to  procura 
an  impmaion  of  the  whole  Bible  In 
thrir  native  language  :  and  also  a  sup- 

fly    of    other    religiouH    books.      Sett 
crrin,  I.  c.  p.  (11.     7"r.] 
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§  24.  The  Bohemian  brethren^  as  they  are  called,  or  Mora- 
inam^  who  were  descended  from  the  better  sort  of  Huantes, 
and  adopted  peculiar  regulations,  designed  especially  to  guard 
against  the  reigning  vices ;  upon  hearing  of  Luiksr*$  eflforts  to 
reform  the  church,  sent  envoys  to  him,  as  early  as  1522, 
soliciting  his  friendship ;  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
they  proffered  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Saxons,  and  to 
other  members  of  our  community.  Nor  did  lAitAer  and  his 
friends  find  any  thing  very  censurable,  either  in  their  doctrines 
or  their  discipline ;  nay,  the  confession,  which  they  subjected 
to  his  judgment,  he  did  not  indeed  iq>prove  in  all  req>ects,  yet 
he  thought  it  might  be  tolerated '.  Afber  the  death  of  JAMsr^ 
most  of  the  brethren  being  expelled  their  country  in  the  yeir 
1547,  many  of  them,  and  especially  among  those  that  seUkd 
in  Poland,  inclined  towards  the  side  of  the  Reformed.  There 
seemed  indeed  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  harmony  between  tbe 
Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans,  at  the  time  of  the  Apreemeni  ^ 
Sendamir^  already  mentioned ;  but  the  influence  of  this  agree- 
ment soon  after  was  greatly  weakened,  and  gradually  all  the 
Bohemians  united  themselves  with  the  Swiss'.  The  union  at 
first  contained  the  stipulation,  that  each  community  should 
enjoy  its  own  regulations,  and  that  they  should  keep  up  their 
separate  meetings  for  worship :  but  in  the  following  century,  at 
the  councils  of  Ostrorog,  a.  d.  1620,  and  1627,  all  difference 


'  See  Jo.  Gottl.  Carpzov's  NachricM 
von  den  BomUchen  Brndfm,  p.  46,  &.c. 
Jo.  Christ.  Kocher's  BiUiotheca  Theo- 
lo^'ut  SymhoticcPj  p.  76,  &c.  [In  the 
year  1522,  the  brethren  sent  two  dele- 
gates to  Luther,  namely,  John  Horn 
and  Mich.  Weis,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  They  also  sent  him,  soon  after- 
wards, a  book  entitled  Initrudion  far 
ChUdren,  which  they  had  composed  for 
the  benefit  of  their  church.  But 
as  they  here  expressed  clearly  their 
opinion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  (namely, 
that  Christ  himself  was  not  actually 
present  in  it,)  and  he  freely  censured 
this  opinion,  their  intercourse  with 
Luther  was  for  a  time  interrupted. 
They  were  also  displeased,  that  he  was 
more  solicitous  about  purity  of  doc- 
trine, than  the  restoration  of  ecclesias- 
tical  discipline.     But  as    they   per- 


ceived, that  it  would  be  for  their  ad- 
vantage to  be  reckoned  among  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Augsburg  Confenoo, 
they  at  times  sought  his  commmuoii, 
and  exhibited  to  him  their  ConfesBMO, 
which  he  afterwards  caosed  to  be  pob- 
lished.  See  Jo.  Amos  Comentos^  iJit 
toria  Fratrum  Bohemontm,  Halle,  1701 
4to.  p.  22,  &c.,  and  Jo.  C3i.  Klicber, 
Von  den  CRaubenabAentUnmen  der  Bt- 
mitcMtn  Bruder,  Francf.,  1741.  8va 
Sckl.] 

*  Besides  those  who  treat  pniles- 
sedly  of  the  Bohemian  brethzeo,  as 
Comenku,  CameratiuSy  and  LatUimf  the 
reader  may  consult  Ldecher's  HUUtria 
Motuum,  pt.  iii.  lib.  t.  c.  vi.  p.  99,  &e. 
Salig's  Hittorie  derAwguakm,  Cot^mkm, 
vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii.  p.  620,  &c  Adr. 
Kegenvolscius,  HiMoria  Eoelenar.  Sim- 
wnkarum^  lib.  i.  eap.  xiii,  xir,  jlt,  Ac 
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ECB.  II.] 

s  done  away ;  and  the  two  communities  of  Bohemiaos  and 
Swiss  became  conaolidated  into  one,  which  took  the  name  of 
the  Churrh  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  retained  the  form  and 
regulations  of  the  llohemians,  hut  emhraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Heformed '. 

§  2o.  The  descendants  of  the  Waldenses,  who  lived  shut 
up  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  were  led  by  their  proximity  to 
the  French  and  Gene\'ans,  to  embrace  their  doctrines  and 
worship.  Yet  they  retained  not  a  few  of  their  ancient  rules 
of  discipline,  so  late  as  the  year  1630.  Jlut  in  this  year,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Waldeases  were  swept  off  by  pestilence ; 
and  their  new  teachers,  whom  they  obtained  from  France, 
regulated  all  their  affairs  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
French  Refoniied  church*.  The  Hungarians  and  Transyl- 
vanians  were  excited  to  burst  the  bonds  of  superstition,  by  the 
writings  and  the  disciples  of  LutJter.  Afterwards  Mattliew 
Ikvey  and  others,  in  a  more  private  way,  and  then  about  the 
year  1550,  Stephen  Szegedin  and  others,  more  openly,  spread 
among  them  successfully  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss,  respect- 
utag  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  government  of  the  church. 


^  *  B^ttMivnlHitu,  liM.  cit.  lib.  i.  cap. 
3ii.  p.  ISO.  [On  the  doctriDkl  vieim 
of  Uw  Bohemias  brelbren,  which  coin- 
riiled  ^nernlly  with  thoae  of  Cnlviii, 
Jo.  Tbcojib.  Timer,  (one  of  that  sect.) 
wrote  an  elaborate  trealue,  entitled  : 
Bmim  Oitupalia  DvrtriKa  Fratrum 
fiuUuniH  ;  io  whivh  he  shows  wliat 
wuthnr  Wlief  in  the  ISth,  I6lh,  I7lh, 
aod  I8lh  ceDturiea  ;  and  which  'a 
|>rinteil  in  Dan.  Gia^a'  SerinivmAi^t- 
auar.  ntt  MitttUanta  Grotun^mi,  tinu. 
TL.  p.  »1— 467.     Tr.] 

*  Jo.  Leger*!  Uutinn  Gtniralf  da 
Eylii*  f<MrfoiH,  iiv.  i.  cap.  niiiii. 
p.  sua,  SOe.  Abnh.  ScDll«l'it  yf  HHa/M 
nraotati  ErattKlu,  p.  HM.  Dan.  Ger- 
dea,  JliMoria  l-!aiitMlH  llmoTOti,  tom. 
ii.  p.  401.  [Id  the  jear  1030,  the 
Waldenacs  having  heard  of  the  re- 
forowtioo  in  Switzerland  and  Ccmuui)', 
*ent  twooflheirbariaorniiiiiaterBiGeo. 
MuteI  anil  Peter  Mu»n,  or  LaUimt>, 
to  Bfime,  Baale,  and  StraaburE,  to 
etinfcr  with  the  rpformem  there.  Their 
wrillfn  eonununiratioo  to  (Ii>»>)ainpH- 
iliiu  at  fiaale,  deKribea  their  faith  and 


impliei 


practice,  with  grtaX  i 
candour  ;  and  the  writwn  answer  oi 
(Ecolampadiiu  was  such  aa  might  be 
expected,  kind,  aHectionate,  and  fin- 
teroal.  See  them,  in  Gerdea,  HiM. 
Rennntli  Eraiiijftii,toTn,  ii.p.  tOI — 417- 
In  thdr  cuuncjl  in  Anjfrugue,  t,  o. 
1032,  the;  adopted  a  short  cunfcauon 
of  faitli,  profesaedJv  embracing  the 
doctrines  they  had  firmly  believed  for 
four  bniulred  years  ;  yet  manlfiHtly  a 
departure  in  aama  particuUn,  frum 
■  ■  ,y  their  deputio 
d  cotifcmned  b 


to  them^  especially  in  regard  to  free 
will,  grace,  predeatination,  and  HTeral 
pointa  of  pntclical  religion.  See  tbi^ 
confvtRion,  in  J.  P  Perrin's  JliMory  nf 
lit  IVoAAnus,  (Eng.  traualation,)  pi. 
i.  b.  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  69,  &c  Id  the  mam 
council,  they  took  measuren  ta  procurB 
an  impreewon  of  the  whola  llible  in 
their  native  langua)[e  :  and  alM>  a  mp> 
fily  of  other  religions  boolu.  See 
Perrin,  I.  e.  p.  61.    Tr.] 
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§  24.  The  Bckemian  hrethren^  as  they  are  caUed,  or  ifofw- 
mans^  who  were  descended  from  the  better  sort  of  Hiissiteii, 
and  adopted  peculiar  regidations,  dedgned  especially  to  guard 
against  the  reigning  vices ;  upon  hearing  of  Luiker^s  eflforts  to 
reform  the  church,  sent  envoys  to  him,  as  early  as  1522, 
soliciting  his  friendship ;  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
they  proffered  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Saxons,  and  to 
other  members  of  our  community.  Nor  did  Luther  and  his 
friends  find  any  thing  very  censurable,  either  in  their  doctrines 
or  their  discipline ;  nay,  the  confession,  which  they  subjected 
to  his  judgment,  he  did  not  indeed  iq>prove  in  all  reelects,  yet 
he  thought  it  might  be  tolerated '.  After  the  death  of  LMer^ 
most  of  the  brethren  being  expelled  their  countiy  in  the  year 
1547,  many  of  them,  and  especially  among  those  that  settled 
in  Poland,  inclined  towards  the  side  of  the  Reformed.  There 
seemed  indeed  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  harmony  between  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans,  at  the  time  of  the  Apreemmi  ^ 
tkiidomir^  already  mentioned ;  but  the  influence  of  this  agree- 
ment soon  after  was  greatly  weakened,  and  gradually  all  the 
Itohcmians  united  themselves  with  the  Swiss'.  The  union  at 
first  contained  the  stipulation,  that  each  community  should 
enjoy  its  own  regulations,  and  that  they  should  keep  up  thdr 
separate  meetings  for  worship :  but  in  the  following  century,  at 
the  councils  of  Ostrorog,  a.  d.  1620,  and  1627,  all  difference 


'  See  Jo.  Gottl.  Carpzov's  NachritM 
ton  dfn  Bomifchtn  Briidrm,  p.  46,  &.c. 
Jo.  Christ.  Kftcher's  Bihliofk^ta  Thto- 
l<Hjue  SjrmMko'f  p.  76,  &c.  [In  the 
vear  1522,  the  brethren  sent  two  dele- 
gates  to  Luther,  namely,  John  Horn 
and  Mich.  Weis,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Thoy  also  sent  him,  soon  after- 
wards, a  bcwk  entitled  JiutnutioH  for 
ChUdren,  which  they  had  composed  for 
the  benefit  of  their  church.  But 
as  they  here  expressed  clearly  their 
opinion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  (namely, 
that  Christ  himself  was  not  actually 
present  in  it,)  and  he  freely  censured 
this  opinion,  their  intercourse  with 
Luther  was  for  a  time  interrupted. 
They  were  also  displeased,  that  he  waa 
more  solicitous  about  purity  of  doc- 
trine, than  the  restoration  of  ecclesias- 
tical  discipline.     But   as    they    per- 


ceived, that  it  would  be  for  tbetr  ad- 
Tantage  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Annbuig  Confeami, 
they  at  times  sought  hia  commnnioB, 
and  exhibited  to  hmi  their  CoofesBOO, 
which  he  afterwards  caused  to  be  pob- 
lished.  See  Jo.  Amos  Comauna,  nkt 
toria  Fnxtrmm  Bohemontm,  Halle,  17M. 
4to.  p.  22,  &c.,  and  Jo.  Ch.  K5cbcr, 
Von  d<n  GioMbfmibdBmmimmeu  dtr  B^ 
mitchen    Broidery  Francf.,   1741.  8f<i 

>  Besides  those  who  tremt  proliB»> 
sedly  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  as 
CcmenifUj  Commiriw,  and  Laminm,  the 
reader  may  consult  Ldscher's  Hkterm 
MotuutHf  pt.  iii.  lib.  t.  c.  ri.  p.  89,  &e. 
Salig's  Hittone  d^Am^tuUM.  Cm/sm, 
vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii.  p.  520,  &c.  Adr. 
Regenvolscius,  HUtoria  EoeUmar.  Sk- 
wnicarum,  lib.  L  eap.  xiu,  xir,  xr,  fte. 


was  done  away ;  and  the  two  communities  of  BohemiaBs  and 
Swiss  became  consolidated  into  one,  which  took  t)ie  name  of 
the  Churek  ofth^  United  Brethren,  and  retained  the  form  and 
regulations  of  the  Bohemians,  but  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  *. 

§  25.  The  descendants  of  the  Waldenses,  who  lived  shut 
up  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  were  led  by  their  proximity  to 
the  French  and  Genevans,  to  embrace  their  doctrines  and 
worship.  Yet  they  retained  not  a  few  of  their  ancient  rules 
of  discipline,  so  late  as  the  year  1630.  But  in  this  year,  the 
preatest  part  of  the  \VaIdenses  were  swept  off  by  pestilence  ; 
and  their  now  toacliers,  whom  they  obtained  from  France, 
regulated  all  tlioir  aOainj  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
French  Reformed  church'.  The  Hungarians  and  Transyl- 
vanians  were  excited  to  burst  the  bonds  of  superstition,  by  the 
writings  and  the  disciples  of  Luther.  Afterwards  Matth^tn 
Dteey  and  others,  in  a  more  private  way,  and  then  about  the 
year  1550,  fitejihen  Szeijvdin  and  others,  more  openly,  spread 
among  them  successfully  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss,  respect- 
I'ing  the   Lord's  Supper,  and  the  government  of  the  church. 


*  Re^mvolwiiu,  he.  i^it.  lib.  t.  e&p. 
■It.  p.  130.  [On  the  dwtriul  viowa 
of  tbe  BuhciniBJi  brethren,  which  eoia- 
rided  gcDPnIly  with  thiwe  of  Calvin, 
Jo.  Tlwoph.  Eisner,  (one  of  tbat  kcI,} 
WToW  kn  elabonte  tnnliw,  cotilkit : 
Brrtit  CimfK^ut  Iluetrina  fVuIrvM 
Aalmonw  ;  in  which  ha  show*  wlint 
«u  their  bulit-r  in  the  ISth,  l«th,  t7th, 
and  ISih  centuries  (  and  which  is 
[Tinled  ill  Dan.  Gerdes'^riitiwrji^ji^i- 
uaar.  riir  ^/imwUaafu  Gnmingana,  turn. 
vi.  p.  SBl— «7.     Tr.] 

'  Jo.  Lcger*!  Huloin  Ginendt  da 
/S^ka  VaudoiKt,  liv.  i.  cap.  xiittii. 
p.  SOD,  306.  Abnh.  Scullel's  Anmiltt 
R^torali  Eranvlii,  p.  !tM.  Dan.  Ger- 
dea,  UitUuia  Krmigdn  iintatati,  toin. 
ii.  p.  401.  [In  tb«  year  1630,  tbe 
Waldenaca  hsvinj;  heard  of  thu  To- 
formatiifli  inSwitm-landandGemuui)', 
iaent  twaDrUtetr6fif^orTniniaten,GtM>. 
Murel  and  Peter  Maaaon,  or  Lalome, 
to  IWrnv,  BaaU,  and  Strasbarg,  to 
confpr  with  the  rrformeni  Ibere.  Their 
wrilti'D  eonitnauiration  (o  (Kmlauipa- 
diuH  at  Banlr,  doicribvE  their  failh  and 


praotioe,  with  great  aimplicitjr  and 
fandour  ;  and  the  writlvo  answer  of 
(En>lampadiuB  was  sueh  aa  might  be 
expected,  kind,  alfectioDate,  and  fra- 
ternal. See  them,  m  Gcnlra,  Uitt. 
lUitoraliEmmjdii,  torn.  U.  p.  401—417. 
In  thiiir  council  in  AnRrogne,  1. 1>. 
1S32,  they  adopted  a  ibort  eonfeuion 
of  faith,  profeaKdly  embracing  tbe 
doctrines  they  had  lirmly  belJeTM  for 
four  hundred  yeats  ;  yet  manifeMly  a 
departure  in  some  particulani,  from 
iplea  stated  by  their  deputies 
;  and  confurmed  to 
tlie  new  views  ne  had  eomniunicated 
to  them,  especially  io  regard  to  frm 
will,  grace,  predestinMion,  and  Mvenl 
points  of  practical  religion.  See  tbU 
confesdon,  in  J.  P  Perrin's  UUturf  of 
tkt  Waldata,  (Eng.  tranaUtiuii,)  pL 
i.  b.  ii.  cb.  iv.  p.  S9,  ftc.  In  the  same 
nnjiwil,  Ihey  tooli  meaaurea  to  |>roenni 
an  impression  of  the  whole  Ilihlp  in 
their  native  language  :  and  also  a  snp- 

f\j    of    other    religious    books.      Sec 
emn,l.  c.  p.Ol.     Tr.] 


the  prineii 
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This  produced  here,  as  in  other  oountries,  first,  contests  among 
the  friends  of  a  purer  religion,  and  at  length,  a  manifest 
schism,  which  time  has  strengthened  rather  than  diminiahed'. 

(if  26.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
many  of  the  (romian  churches,  which  before  belonged  to  the 
Lutheran  communion,  united  themselves  to  the  Reformed. 
Among  these  were  the  churches  of  Nassau,  Hanau,  Isenlxng, 
and  others,  In  the  year  1595,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  at  the 
instigation  especially  of  Wol/flanff  Anding^  embraced  the  Be- 
fomicd  worship  in  ])lacc  of  the  Lutheran ;  which  produced  along 
cont<*st  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  principality  and  the 
Lutherans '.  In  Denmark  also,  near  the  close  of  the  centarr, 
the  Kefonncd  doctrines,  especially  in  regard  to  the  LoiJs 
supper,  made  progress :  for  that  kingdom  abounded  in  dis- 
ciples and  admirers  of  MetancthoHy  who  were  disposed  to  pro- 
mote peace  among  the  protestants ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
NiclioUts  Hemming^  a  pious  and  learned  divine  of  Copenhagen. 
But  the  designs  of  Hemming  and  his  friends  becoming  known 
prematurely,  the  other  divines,  who  were  unwilling  to  have 
Lutheranism  set  aside,  opposed  so  many  obstructions,  by 
means  of  the  king,  that  those  designs  miscarried  *. 

{ij  27.  Moreover,  the  nations  that  held  communion  with  the 
Swiss,  did  not  embrace  all  the  Helvetic  tenets  and  institutions. 
Thei/  indeed  ardently  desired  to  have  it  so  ;  but  untow*ard  cir- 
cumstanees  frustrated  their  wishes.  The  English,  as  is  well 
known,  perseveringly  rejected  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
and  the  form  of  worship  adopted  by  the  other  Reformed 
churches  ;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  common 


•  Paul  Debrezen*8  Jiistoria  Eodf$kB 
HfformaUr  in  IlunifarUi  <A  Transytra- 
fiM£,  lib.  ii.  p.  64,  72,  98,  &c.  Com- 
pare the  Unnchulduje  Nitckrichteny  a.  d. 
17:^».  p.  1«7«,  &c.  Geo.  Manner's 
Uitturia  IWhtuir.  Trant^ranicarum, 
Francf.,  1694.  12iiio. 

'  Jo.  ChrUt.  liechmau's  Hutori*'  d^ 
I/au*c»  Aiihalt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  vi.  p.  133, 
&c.  Jo.  Mich.  Kraft *8  AwfuhH'wMe 
IJiftorie  ton  dem  Exorchmo^  p.  428, 
497«  &<*.  ["  Though  the  jirinces  pro- 
foHHid  Calviiiigni,  and  intio  luceil  Cal- 
viuiHt  niiniHt^^rH  in  all  the  ehurchcs, 
where  they  had  the  right  of  patronage. 


yet  the  people  were  left  free  in  their 
choice  ;  and  the  uoblemen  and  their 
vassals  that  were  attached  to  Luther- 
anism had  secured  to  them  the  nnre- 
Btrained  exercise  of  their  reUgion.  By 
virtue  of  a  convention  made  in  1679* 
the  Lutherans  were  permitted  to  erect 
new  churches.  The  Zerbet  line,  widi 
the  greatest  part  of  its  subjects, 
profess  Lutheranism  ;  but  the  three 
other  lines  with  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, are  Calvinists."    M<»cL\ 

■  Eric  Pontoppidan*s  Ammalet  Ec- 
cl<'*u»  DaHiax  DijdomiUki^  torn.  iiL  p. 
67>  &c. 


CH.  tl.] 
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opinions  of  the  Swiss  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  and  tfie 
divine  decrees,  as  the  public  sentiinenta  of  the  whole  tiatiun '. 
Tie  churches  of  the  I'ulatinate,  Bn>men,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Holland,  agreed  indeed  with  the  Swiss  or  French  resjiect- 
ing  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  siniplicity  of  their  worship,  and  the 
form  of  church  government;  but  not  likewise  in  respect  to 
prede»tinaiion ;  which  difficult  subject  they  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  individuals '.  And  down  to  the  time  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  no  portion  of  the  Reformed  community  had  required,  ■ 
hy  any  law  or  public  rule,  a  belief  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gene- 
Liouis  reiipecting  the  causes  of  everlasting  salvation  and  damna^ 


\\  ■  ["  It  ia  tnii!,  iodeed,  that  the  dnc- 
Inne  of  Zwingla,  who  ropreaenlud  tlie 
bresd  and  wjoe  as  iiathing  more  lIuD 
tbe  extenuJ  (ij»u  vt  toe  deUh  ut 
Chrial,  was  not  adopted  by  tlio  ehiireli 
of  EngUiul :  but  the  duutriiis  of  Cal- 
vin WM  DtnbrBced  by  that  church,  and 
ia  plaialy  tsuzht  iu  the  ihiny-sighlb 
uliclc  of  tiB  C^lh.  Aa  Id  what  mkates 
to  the  doctriae  of  tUe  divine  docroes, 
I)r.  Matbcim  ia  equally  miataken.  The 
■evcnteenth  artirU<  of  the  charch  of 
England  is,  as  bishop  Bnmet  candidly 
ftcknowledgGB,  framed  according  to  St- 
AojEuMia'a  doctrine,  wliich  scarcely 
differa  at  all  fram  that  of  Calvin  ;  and, 
tboagh  it  be  expreaeed  with  a  certain 
lAtitnile  that  rendere  it  ausceptibh:  of  a 
mitigMrd  Interpretation,  yet  it  \»  very 
probable,  that  tbo«o  who  penned  it 
were  palnmii  of  tlie  doctrine  of  absolute 


Thei 


c  tlmt 


ia  certaui,  lliat  the  CaI- 
viniatical    doctrine    of    pre^ntlination 

SmvailMl  among  the  first  Encliah  re- 
iraum,  Ihe  greatest  part  of  wlioui 
wen  at  least  Snhlai>aarianB  ;  in  the 
nign  of  (jueun  Eliiabeth,  this  <tactrina 
wsa  predusiinant,  but  aflar  that  period 
it  luit  gTonnd  imperceptibly,  and  woa 
ranuoneed  by  Itw  ehurch  of  Knslaud 
in  tbe  nifa  ot  king  CbarUa  I.  Some 
nwniben  of  that  church  atlU  adhered, 
iMvertiirina,  to  the  ti'nela  of  Calvin, 


^■hM  alac 

t 


also  affirmed,  tliat  Iliej 

iliblc  of  being  iulerpreled  in 

for  whkb  (lie  Armiuians 


tended.  These  episcopal  votarjca  of  Cat- 
Wnism  were  called  dodrimat  iHlrHam. 
See  Burnet's  Erpoatuin  of  tit  Sririt- 
IttiM  AnieU,  &o.,  and  Neal's  UiMarf 
of  tin  Puriltiu,  vol.  L  p.  579."  itaJ. 
Set  also  A.  M.  TopUdy's  Hidory  if 
Caltinitm,  2  vol.  8*0.  13p.  Tamliue'a 
J&yiifariaaa^Cd/mnliw,  8vo.  T.Scott'a 
Itewtarta  on  lumfiae  on  Gi/riniim,  Svo., 
ami  lit  Fatliert,  tiu  Ilffi/men,  ami  tin 
pulilie  FormularUt  of  At  dmrtk  tf 
Emjtaiid,  ia  luinmmy  irifA  Ui2na,  &e. 
Philadelphia,  1817-  13mo.  p.  IDS— ll». 
Tr.}  In  estimating  this  accnunt,  it 
is  needful  to  remember  the  writer's 
partialitie«.  Ncal  bos  no  aiithiirity 
with  members  of  tbe  church  of  Ii^g- 
land,  Toplady  none  with  tlie  great  ma- 
jority of  them.  The  tnth  in,  that  the 
ticHiitifiith  Ariide  does  nut  niaintajn 
Calviniatic  doctriues  with  sufiident 
fulness  and  cleamea&  to  satisfy  their 
frienils.  Hence  the  attempt  to  smtply 
lliis  dcfideney  by  means  of  tho  £m- 
bfdi  Artkia,  under  Elizabeth.  Thesa 
would  luive  been  uDoeccaeaiy,  liad  the 
Seerilttntli  ArticU  been  of  a  complciuoii 
decidedly  Calvinistie.  it  says,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  reprobation,  or  of 
irrespective  predestination,  and  was 
evidently  tratne^t  with  an  eye  to  the 
discouragement  of  specaUtion*  upon 
such  subjeela.  Its  principal,  if  not 
sole  fnuuer,  was  Abp.  Cranmer,  and 
tbera  is  no  evidence,  perhaps  no  pro- 
babililjr,  of  lus  belief  in  "  the  doctrino 
of  abfwlule  decreea."     Bd-'] 

'  See  Iluifn  OroliiU',  Apiioifeliait 
foram  ipH  UotIa»dia  aiilt  jfaJaCuKn, 
A-p.  IGI8,  vnrfiuniil,  cap,  Ui.  p.  SI, 
&e.  ed.  fnrla,  1640.  l^mo. 


IU 
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tion.  Yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  teachers  in  most  of  those 
countries,  gradually  came  spontaneously  into  the  Genevan 
views;  in  consequence,  especially,  of  the  reputation  aod 
influence  of  the  school  of  Geneva,  to  which  most  of  the  caidi- 
dates  for  the  ministry  of  that  age  were  accustomed  to  resort 
for  instruction. 

§  28.  The  inspired  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamentB, 
are  held  by  the  Reformed  to  be  the  only  sonroe  of  divine 
truth ;  except,  that  the  English  forbid  contempt  to  be  shown 
to  the  authority  of  the  church  in  the  first  five  centuries'. 


'  ['*  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articlefl  of  the  church  of  England, 
which  implies  its  considering  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies, as  an  authoritative  criterion  of 
religious  truth.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformkjf,  naased 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  de- 
claring that  her  delegates,  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  should  not  determine 
any  thing  to  be  heresy,  but  what  was 
adjudged  so  by  the  autkoritjf  cf  Scrip- 
ture or  by  tkejirtt  four  general  coum^  ; 
and  this  has  perhaps,  misled  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim,  in  the  passage  to  which  this 
note  refers.  Much  respect,  indeed, 
and  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  paid 
to  the  fathers ;  hut  that  has  been 
always  a  matter  of  chow,  and  not  of 
dJ'ujtUion."  Mad. — It  was  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  church,  rather  than  in  articles  of 
faith,  that  the  church  of  England  paid 
more  deference  to  the  fathers,  than  the 
rest  of  the  reformed  did  :  and  on  this 
subject,  they  have  actually  copied  after 
the  practice  of  the  first  five  centuries, 
as  bimig  obligatory  upon  the  con- 
science. S<K}  §  20.  p.  204  above  :  and 
Neal's  Hitiory  of  tke  Puritatu,  vol.  i. 
ch.  iv.  p.  183,  1*84.  ed.  Portsm.  1816. 
2V.]  The  clause  referred  to  by  Mac- 
lainc,  is  not  in  the  ylct  of  ITnifonnity, 
but  in  the  Act  of  Supremaey,  Nor  is 
the  importance  given  by  it  to  the  first 
four  general  councils  at  all  out  of  har- 
mony writh  the  principles  laid  down  all 
along  by  the  English  Reformers.  On 
the  contrary,  they  appealed  constantly 
from  the  outset,  to  the  first  four  gene- 
ral councils,  and  other  documents  of 
primitive  theology.  By  such  guides 
the  clergy  under  Elizabeth,  were  di- 


rected to  stndy  Seriptnie,  and  to  ex- 
pound it  to  their  eonffresfttioiM.  *ne 
same  eonToeatkniy  wnich  fint  cuforeeJ 
Bobscription  on  the  elei^,  passed  aln 
the  following  canon  for  the  rpgnlatioa 
of  preaching  throughout  the  w«»gA«^ 
That  the  dn^  AaU  be  car^l  uerer  to 
teach  any  thiitg  from  the  jMiMf,  !•  he 
rdigioudyhddamd  bdieted  bjftiepetfU, 
but  lehat  i$  agneahh  to  tke  doetrim  9/ 
the  Oidor  New  Tedamemty  amd  taUedei 
out  cf  that  tery  tame  dcdrim  hu  the 
Catholio  Fathera,  and  andemt  biitm. 
This  eanon,  passed  1571,  under  ue 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Parker,  hat 
been  often  quoted  (among  othen,  re- 
peatedly by  Bishop  Taylor)  as  ex- 
pressing the  genuine,  permanent  sense 
of  the  Anglican  church  on  the  matleis 
in  question,"  (those  rehtting  to  tradi- 
tion.) (Keble's  Sermon  on  Primkke 
Tradition,  Lond.  1837.  p.  80.)  The 
church  of  England  rejects  tiudition  as 
an  authority  for  articles  of  faith,  bat 
by  no  means,  as  an  expounder  of 
scriptural  truth.  Nothine  was  fiotlier 
from  the  views  of  tliose  admirable  men 
who  framed  her  terms  of  communioo, 
than  to  open  a  translated  Bible  before 
the  many,  or  the  original  before  the 
few,  and  proclaim  an  unlimited  lieense 
of  private  judgment.  Neal's  history  is 
valuable  as  a  dissenting  comment  on 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  thnes 
on  which  it  treats.  It  did  not  eonccin 
the  author  to  view  the  church,  exeept 
as  bearing  upon  Puritanism.  His 
treatment  of  mere  church-questioiis, 
accordingly,  is  generally  superficial, 
and  worthy  of  little  attention.  He  felt, 
besides,  an  interest,  as  an  English 
Protestant  Dissenter,  in  representing 
the  church  of  his  day,  as  somethingoi 
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And  they  maintain,  equailv  with  the  Lutherans,  that  these 
books  are  clear,  full,  and  complete,  so  for  as  regards  things 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that  they  are  tfl  be  interpreted 
from  themselves,  [or  independently,  and  by  comparing  one 
part  with  another;]  and  not  after  the  dictates  of  human 
reason  or  of  christian  antiquity.  Several  of  their  theologians, 
indeed,  have  been  thought  to  extend  too  far  the  jiowers  of 
human  reason,  in  comprehending  and  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  divine  mysteries ;  and  this  has  led  many,  to  represent  the 
Keformed  as  holding  to  tieo  sources  of  religious  knowledge,  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  reason,  or  rather  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind.  But  in  tliis  matter,  if  we  do  not  mistake  the  fact,  both 
parties  err,  through  eagerness  to  vanquish  and  subdue  their 
adversaries.  For,  if  we  except  the  improper  phraseology  of 
certain  individuals,  it  will  appear,  that  the  Refonned  in  general 
believe,  as  we  do,  that  absurdities  can  never  be  believed ;  and 
consequently,  tliat  doctrines  whicli  contain  absolute  absurdities 
last  be  false,  and  cannot  be  believed :    yet  they  sometimes 

itentiously  apply  this  principle  to  overthrow  those  Lutheran 

leta  which  they  reject'. 

{}  2U.  The  Keformed,  if  we  restrict  this  appellation  to  those 
approve  the  sentiments  of  Cahin,  differ  from  the  Lu- 
therans, in  regard  to  three  subjects. — I.  The  doctrine  of  the 
holy  su]iper :  in  which,  the  Lutherans  say,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  tntty,  though  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  presented 
to  both  the  pious  and  the  ungodly ;  while  the  Itefonned  sup- 
pose, that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  present  only  by  the 
tymhoU  of  it.  Yet  they  do  not  all  explain  their  doctrine  in  the 
manner. — 1 1.  The  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  God, 

regard  to  the  salvation  of  men :  the  ground  of  which  the 

itherans  suppose  te  be,  the  faith  or  unbelief  of  men  in  Christ, 
foreseen  by  God,  from  eternity ;  but  the  Reformed  suppose  it 

edlj'  in  new  ihe  Luthcnm  doctrine  of 
oomJMatitiolion,  whii-h  tuppoBC*  the 
auno  atauitd  lutily  to  be  totally  prvoenl 
in  dffrrenl  jttaar,  at  oat  and  the  unie 
time.  T(J  all  tliia  m  gruoi  uid  gUring 
eonlradielkm,  Bcenui  rather  the  dirtMe 
uf  cvtiitnun  srnap.  than  the  iHiKKntiun 
uf  a  roiili-ntious  afiii-it."     Maa.l 


■H  apotate  frum  Ihoae  gpnuloe  prin- 

aica    of  his   country's   refonDatinn, 
ich    bh  Dim  tect  mlly  preaened. 
""■' — a  of  ihta  kind  arc  still  in  favonr 
Eag^iah  Diisentera,  but  tliey  are 
*iew«  of  partiaanx,  and   will 
14)  be  Auflicicntly  coiifVonl«d 
.  doeumeniar]'  evidence.    IH.) 
["Ouruahin'  haa  here  uiidouU- 
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to  be  the  free  and  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  Ood. — III.  Cer- 
tain rites  and  institutions  :  which  the  Reformed  think,  have  a 
tendency  to  superstition ;  but  which,  the  Lutherans  think,  are 
partly  sufferablc,  and  partly  useful  to  christians.  Such  are, 
images  in  churches,  sacred  garments  for  the  elei^,  the  private 
confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  small  circular  pieces  of  bread, 
[wafers,]  such  as  were  anciently  distributed  in  the  holy  supper, 
the  formula  of  exorcism^  as  it  is  called,  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  ;  and  some  others.  These,  the  Reformed  would  have 
to  \yQ  abrogated  ;  because  they  think,  religious  worship  should 
be  restored  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  old  additions  to 
it  should  be  wholly  struck  off. 

(^  30.  This  short  list  of  topics,  will  be  seen  to  be  in  fact  a 
long  one,  by  those  who  are  aware,  what  a  multitude  of  abstruse 
questions,  extending  through  the  whole  system  of  theology^ 
these  few  differences  produced.  For  the  controversy  respecting 
the  mode  of  the  presence  of  Ghrisfs  body  and  blood  in  the 
holy  supper,  afforded  to  the  polemics  ample  room  to  expatiate 
on  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  to  institute  subtile  discussions 
respecting  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Christ'^s  human  nature, 
the  comnumication  of  divine  attributes  to  it,  and  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  mind  in  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  dispute 
respecting  the  divine  decrees  afforded  abundant  matter  for 
discussion,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  divine  attributes,  par- 
ticularly his  justice  and  goodness,  respecting  the  certainty  and 
necessity  of  all  events,  respecting  the  connection  between 
human  liberty  and  divine  providence,  respecting  the  extent  of 
the  love  which  God  has  for  men,  and  of  the  blessings  procured 
for  us  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  respecting  the  nature  of  that 
divine  influence  which  renews  the  minds  of  men,  respecting 
the  perseverance  of  the  persons  who  arc  appointed  to  eternal 
life  in  the  covenant  of  God  ;  and  various  other  subjects  of  no 
small  moment.  Nor  was  the  last  dissension,  respecting  rites 
and  institutions,  unprolific.  For,  besides  discussions  respecting 
the  origin  and  antiquity  of  certain  rites,  it  produced  the  by  no 
means  contemptible  controversies :  What  kind  of  things  are 
they,  which  may  be  justly  denominated  indifferent,  or  neither 
good  nor  bad  ?  How  far  is  it  proper  to  yield  to  an  adversary, 
who  contends  about  things  in  their  nature  indifferent  I    How 
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far  does  christian  liberty  extend  I  Is  it  lawful,  for  the  sake  of 
the  people,  to  retain  various  ancient  customs  and  institutions, 
which  have  a  superstitious  aspect,  yet  are  capable  of  a  good 
interpretation !  and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

§  31.  It  has  been  debated,  and  sometimes  with  great  warmth 
of  feeling,  particularly  among  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  to 
whom  rightfully  belongs  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the 
power  of  establishing  rules  and  regulations  in  matters  of 
religion.  In  these  contests,  those  have  come  off  victorious, 
who  maintain,  that  the  authority  to  regulate  sacred  af&irs  is, 
by  the  appointment  of  Christ  himself,  vested  in  the  church, 
and  therefore  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  committed  into  the 
hands  of  civil  magistrates ;  yet  they  admit  the  right  of  tern* 
poral  sovereigns,  to  advise  and  to  succour  the  church  when  in 
trouble,  to  assemble  and  preside  in  the  conventions  of  the 
church,  to  see  that  her  officers  decree  nothing  prejudicial  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  to  strengthen  and  confirm  with  their 
authority  the  decrees  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  kings 
of  England,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  have 
declared  themselves  to  be  supreme  heads  of  the  churchy  as  wM 
in  spiritual^  as  in  temporal  things:  and  it  is  manifest,  that 
Henry  VIII.,  and  his  son  Edward  VI.,  attached  very  ample 
powers  to  this  title,  and  considered  themselves  authorised  to 
do,  whatever  the  Roman  pontif&  might  do^.  But  queen 
Elizabeth  greatly  limited  this  prerogative,  and  declared,  that 
the  authority  of  the  kings  of  England  did  not  extend  to  religion 
itself,  and  to  things  sacred,  but  only  to  the  persons^  who  teach 
religion  and  minister  in  sacred  things '.     In  England,  there- 


*  Dan.  Neal's  Hidary  of  tha  Puri- 
tanSy  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  11.  and  others. 

*  Peter  Fran,  le  Couraycr's  Suppli^ 
maU  aux  deux  Outraaa pour  la  de/etue  de 
la  talidiU  det  Ordinatiom  An^icanes, 
cap.  XV.  p.  416,  &c.  [Courayer's  book, 
I  have  not  seen  ;  but  in  what  respects 
queen  Elizabeth  limited  the  powers  of 
liie  kings  of  England  as  supreme  heads 
of  the  church,  or  when,  and  where, 
she  declared,  that  the  regal  power  did 
not  extend  to  frliffion  itselff  and  to 
tkingttacredi  T  am  unable  to  determine. 
Burnet,  indeed,  {Hid,  of  the  Reform, 
▼oL  lit  p.  492.  ed.  Lond.  1825.)  saysy 


of  the  power  conferred  on  Elizabeth, 
at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  by 
the  act  of  supremacy  :  **  It  was  in 
many  things  short  of  the  authority 
that  king  Henry  had  daimed"  But 
he  specifies  no  particulars  ;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  Henrv  far  trans- 
gressed the  limits  which  he  pretended 
to  set  to  his  own  power  as  head  of  the 
church.  Nesl  says  of  the  power  given 
to  Elizabeth,  bv  the  above  act  of  her 
parliament ;  ''  Nor  is  it  the  whole  that 
the  queen  claimed,  who  sometimes 
stretched  her  prerogative  beyond  it.^ 
(Hkt,  of  tks  Pwritant,  vol.  L  ch.  iv. 
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fore,  the  constitution  of  the  church  is  veiy  neariy  the  same  as 
tliat  of  the  state.     The  clei^,  distributed  into  two  honses. 


p.  168.    cd.    PorUm.    1816.)     Hume 
8BVH  uf  tliiH  act,  (//iff.  of  Kng.  vol.  iv. 
eh.  xxxviiL  p.  151,  ed.  Philad.  1810.) 
^  Thouch  the  queen  was  there  deno- 
minatca  gorernfMf,    not   keady    of   the 
church,  it  conveyed  the  mme  extensive 
power,  which,  under  the  latter  title, 
fiad  l>ei'n  exercim.'d  by  her  father  and 
brother."     And  he  adds,  (ibid.  p.  274,) 
**  Sc*arccly  any  sovereign  before  Eliza- 
l)eth,and  none  after  her,  carried  higher, 
both  in  speculation  and  practice,  the 
authority  of  the  crown.*'     He  likewise 
says,  (p.  290,)  ^  Rtdigion  was  a  point, 
of  which  Elizabeth   was,  if  possible, 
still  more  jealous,  tlian  of  matters  of 
state.     She  pretended  that,  in  quality 
of  Hupreme   head  or  governor  of  the 
church,  she  was  fully  em)K>wcred,  by 
her  prerogative  alone,  to  decide  all 
questions  which  might  arise,  with  re- 
gard to  iiiKtrtHe,  d'ue'ijdiHi',  or  trvnkip  ; 
and  she  never  would  allow  her  parlia- 
ment so  much  as  to  take  tht«e  points 
into  consideration."     And  the  whole 
history  of  her  reign  appears  to  confirm 
these  statements,  which   arc  so  con- 
trary to  the  asHcrtioHH  of  Dr.  Mosheim. 
See  Hume,  loc.  eit.  v»l.  iv.  p.  150,  &c. 
272,  290, 6iL'.  292,  .TW,  3(>4,  &c.  462.— 
The  |K>wen«  of  the  Ku^liMh  nionarclis, 
as  heads  of  the  church,  from  Henry 
VI II.  to  Charles  I.,  are  thus  defined, 
by  Mr.  Neal,  in  his  Jlift.  of  the  Puri- 
tans, vol.  i.  oh.  iv.  p.  169  -172.  "  They 
never  pretended  to  be  fjnrUu^tl  jxnoM; 
or  to  ex<Tcise   any  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical function,  in  their  own  person ; 
they   neither  preached   nor  adniinis- 
tertni    the    sacraments,"    &c.     "But, 
abating  this  point,  it  apiH»ar8  very  pro- 
bable,   that    all  the  jurimliction   and 
authority,  claimed  by  the  pope,  as  the 
head  of  the  church, — was  transferred 
to  the  king,  by  the  act  of  supremacy, — 
as  fur  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws 
of    the    land    then  in    being;  though 
since,  it   has   undergone  some  abate- 
ments."    He  then  proceeds  to  the  fol- 
lowing specifications.     "  I.  The  kings 
and  queens  of  England  claimed  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  l>e  the 
ultimate  judges  of  what  is  agrtH-able 
or  repiigiumt   to   the  word  of  God." 
''II.   With   regard  to  (/i«ri/Viiur— the 


king  is  the  sapreme  and  altinmte  judge 
in  the  spiritual  eoorts  by  his  detegatei, 
as  he  is  in  the  eoarta  of  oommon  law  hj 
hia  judj^"— ''III.  As  to  rites  and 
eeremontftf  the  Act  of  nnifonnity  ( 1  Elix. 
cap.  L)  says  expressly,  tkai  ike  ^awa'f 
majedw,  6jf  adriee  <^  her  eeeUmtutied 
eommimUmen,  or  ^  her  sKCnipo/ilas, 
may  onkun  atui  jpJbiiak  mmI  eenmamm 
or  ri/«i,  OM  wtaif  be  skmC  for  the  advam»- 
metU  ofOixri  glory^  and  the  edifj^^ 
tke  ektirek.    Aooordinglyy  her  majertj 
published    her    injunctioDS,     withoat 
sending  them  mto  eonvoeatioii  or  nar- 
liament,  and  erected  a  court  of  Migk 
Commimion,  for  ecclesiasticsl  csosefl, 
consisting  of  oommisBioiierB  of  her  owa 
nomination,  to  see  them  pat  in  exeeo* 
tioii.  Nay,  so  jealous  was  qneen  Eliia- 
beth  of  this  branch  of  her  prerogative, 
that  she  would  not  suffer  her    hiffa 
court  of  pariiament  to  pass  any  billrar 
the  amendment  or  alteration  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  it  being  (as 
she  said)  an  invauon  of  her  preroga- 
tive."   *^  IV.  The  khigs  of  Ei^land 
claimed  the  sole  power  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  bishops ;   and   the  deans  and 
chapters  were  obliged  to  choose  those 
whom  their  majesties  named,  under 
penalty    of  a  prcrmunire;    and  after 
they  were  chosen    and    consecrated, 
they  might  not  act,  but  by  commissicHi 
from  the  crown."    "  V.  No  com  roeaiiom^ 
or  synods  of  the  clergy,  can  assemble, 
but  by  a   writ  or  precept   from  the 
crown  ;  and  when  assembled,  they  can 
do  no  business,    without    the    king's 
letters    i>atent,    appointing   them  the 
particular  tuhjecte  they  arc  to   debate 
upon  ;  and  after  all,  their  canons  are 
of  no  force  without  the  ro^'al  sanction." 
**  V\to\\  the  whole  it  is  evident,  by  the 
express    words    of    several    statutes, 
(31  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  xvii.  lEIiz.  c.  L) 
that    all  juri»ilictio»,  eod^tkutieal   oi 
ttdl  <M  ciri/,  was  vested  in  the  kin^ 
and  tak(*n  away  from  the  bishops,  ex- 
cept  by   delegation  from   him.     The 
king  was  chief  in  the  determinatioa 
of  all  causes  in  the  church ;  he  had 
authority  to  make  laws,  cinnemonieB, 
and  constitutions,  and  without  him  no 
such  laws,  ceremonies,  or  constatatioai^ 
are,  or  ought  to  be  of  foreo.  And  loilff, 
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I  called  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  Convocation,  are  assembled 
1  by  the  order  of  the  king,  and  a  summona  from  the  archbisk 


*ll  ■ppcKls,wbivh  before  had  been  nude 

ki  Rfnoe,  are  l"r  ever  bereftftcr  to  be 

nude  to   his    majeely's  chuicer7,    lo 

be  nidedand  detemuDed,  ma  tfae  niui- 

ner  now  is,  by  delegBtex."     Tr.} 

Eliulieth    Ihiw    auLbetiticalljr    ex- 

L  ylained  her  views  of  the  supreniwr,  in 

J-Ztit  jldmi/iiitioit  to  rimpU  ncN  drerimt 

}f  lit  pmlkiioiu,  Bubjoinud  to  her 
MiiMtiaM  of  I6A9.  Her  Majati/ 
T  MWin-  Jelli,  nor  trer  <fiU  ehaUeiige  any 
f  MrUuriCji  (Aaa  lAal  IKU  Aailetged  ami 
W  latelt   Mtad  it   tA<  raid   tmUe  kingt  of 


kjngs  of  England,  they  only  atuibulvd 
I   [hum  an  Buthority   i       ' 


I  the  Mwc 


VitAtu  llitm  hfr  milnu,  livMii 
temHiria,  nf  viLil  ofolf,  tilAT  coJiviai- 
'  Auf  or  M^ioraJ,  tontr  iSeg  b»,Ki  aeno 
Win-  fonign  powtr  lAall,  or  twoAc  lo 
tati,  an¥  luptrionty  orrr  them.  Upon 
Ibui  ColUer  obscrvce,  "  lUd  this  Ai- 
■uailkfD,  u  'tis  called,  been  passed 
\atn  an  act  of  iiaHianienl,  ur  (he  same 
explanation  at  least  been  made  by 
■UCceediDE  princes,  it  might  poeaibly 
bare  nut  been  unserviceable,"  {EeH. 
Bi*.  ii-  O30  The  late  Mr.  Buller 
Wiao  laid,  *■  Were  it  quite  ettar,  that 
libe    iotelprctation    contended    for" 

2y  UiOK  who  lake  the  iKJuiteluau  for 
eir  guidf)  "  is  (he  Irae  inlerpn'tatiun 
«f  tlie  oalh,  and  quite  clear  also,  that 
'ibe  oath  was  and  is  thus  uaiveraally 
faterpntud  by  the  nation,  then  the 
•uthoc  conceives,  that  there  might  be 
Ktrung  ground  to  contend,  that  it  was 
•onsislent  with  catholic  pHnciples  to 
take  either  the  oath  of  supremacy 
irliich  was  prescribeil  by  EliiBbclh,  or 
Aat  wliich  IS  ueed  at  present."  (  Uiit, 
Jlm.f^lieE-gl.CaaL.llft2.)  "How 
^idiolts  sonver  this  oatli,  tliouah  thus 
'  foalificd,  has  alwa^'s  been  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  yet  il  did  not  tail  to  rccon- 


(fie   inoai 


catholics 


, lixabeth.     Feeknam,  abbot  of  West- 

Mtuslfj',  and  so  stauncb  a  catholic, 
<|ut  Mr.  Fennell  and  Father  le  Quicn 
bonour  him  aa  a  eonfesaor,  made  no 
■CTupla  of  approving  iL     For  in  a  eon- 


shall  he  tendered  to  him  by  a  lawful 
Butbority.  Fechnani's  offer,  tlioueh 
never  mit  in  execution  by  him,  bada 
great  influence  upon  the  rest.  For 
some  years  before  queen  Elizabeth's 
death,  most  of  the  catholic  ecculal' 
priests  look  the  oath  lo  that  princeu 
KUd  her  successor;  and  notwithstaDil- 
ing  (ho  cUmours  of  Bellormin  and  tha  i 
Jesuits,  they  judged,  that,  by  acknow-  ] 
ledging  the  eccleuastical  p 

*"     ■      '     '         nlyat' 

iwer  of  the  pope,  wiEh- 
encroacbment  upon  tho 
functions  of  (he  priesthood."  (CuurS' 
yer's  Ikfnee  of  ubi  Dimrlation  an  (Ac 
Validilff  of  Ike  Engluk  OfUnatiani, 
Lond.  17S8,  ii.  319.)  Sir  Ib^er 
Twiaden  shows,  that,  in  fact,  Eliza- 
beth's claim  of  supremacy  had  hern 
acted  upon  from  (he  vei^  beginning  of 
the  English  monarchy,  and  that  a 
similar  claim  had  been  made  by  the 
kings  of  France.  (Hiil.  I'indif.  of  tit 
C%  of  Evgt.  ja  foint  of  Srkitui,  105.) 
It  is  obviously  &ir  and  reasonable,  lo 
take  that  view  of  the  royal  supremacr, 
which  the  statute  will  warranL,  whi^ 
is  taken  in  Elizabeth's  Injamtvmt, 
was  acquiesced  in  by  tho  more  n  ~  '  ~ 
rate  of  her  Romish  subjects, 
which  is  maintained  by  all  aulboriUc 
of  any  weight  in  the  church  of  E:  ~ 
land.  Against  the  soundness  o:  _ 
a  view,  some  appcanuice  of  a  dispo*^ 
sitiun,  or  some  occasional  attempt,  f 
strain  the  royal  prerogative,  is  no  bi 
whatever.  Nor  are  doubu  of  i 
SDDndneas  expressed  or  insinuated  bf 
write™  imfavouisble  to  the  church  M 
Engbuid,  entitled  to  any  great  atten- 
tion. The  Romauial,  the  dimcnivr, 
and  the  inHdel,  however  petsonally 
estimable,  and  gmeimlly  well-informed, 
all  feci  an  iulerest  in  making  out  a 
good  case  for  declining  communion 
with  her,  and  have  seldom  bosides 
entered  murv  dvi-pty  into  her  peculiar 
affairs,  than  is  requisite  for  tliul 
purpose.    Ed.] 
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of  Canterbury,  and  they  decree,  by  common  conaent,  what- 
ever the  interests  of  the  church  are  thought  to  demand :  and 
the  king  and  parliament  give  to  their  decrees  the  sanctions  and 
authority  of  laws'.  Yet  this  subject  has  been  much  contro- 
verted ;  the  king  and  the  parliament  putting  one  constructioii 
ui>on  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  particularly  those  who  think  the  church  is  an  inde- 
pendent 1)ody,  giving  a  different  construction  of  it.  And  in 
fact,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England  has  pot  a  fixed 
and  uniform  cliaracter,  but  is  rather  dependent  on  custom  and 
usage,  and  the  fluctuations  of  time,  tlian  on  established  laws. 

§  32.  The  question,  what  is  the  best  form  and  organization 
of  a  christian  church !  produced  likewise  warm  contests,  which 
hitherto  no  means  have  been  found  able  to  decide.  The 
Genevans,  guided  by  Calvin^  judged  it  proper,  that  the  private 
af&irs  of  single  churches,  should  be  directed  by  a  body  of 
elders  or  presbyters^  all  equals ;  that  matters  of  a  more  public 
and  important  cliaracter,  should  be  decided  in  conventions  of 
delegated  elders  in  the  provinces ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
whole  church,  and  matters  of  special  difficulty,  should  be  dis- 
cussed, as  anciently,  in  a  council  of  the  whole  church  '.     Nor 


•  Jo.  CoHin,  De  Erchttiw  Anifficance 
Jittf'niloHf  ft  I>ittr]jtl\miy  cap.  viii.  p.  53  : 
iu  Tho.  SinitirH  Vita  KrHtlitiff.  Viro- 
rNm,  Loud.  170<),  4to.  Dav.  W'ilkins, 
JJe  V^fteri  ft  MinUrna  Sifnodi  Am/ic. 
ConffUiitiotie ;  in  his  ConcVia  Mcujn. 
Britann.  t<mi.  i.  p.  7t  &<?• 

'  [Dr.  Maclaine  thinks  Dr.  MoHhcim 
has  here  made  a  great  mistake,  in  ^^- 
cifying  thre^  judicatories  as  pn>vide<l 
by  tlie  Genevan  plan  ;  while,  in  fact, 
tho  Genevan  repuhhc  had  but  two 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  tho  Vt.neralJe 
CoiHjMuiif  of  the  ])astors  and  professors, 
and  the  Coimttory.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  severe  criticism.  The  Prahy- 
terian  system  is  simply  this,  that  single 
churches  should  each  have  a  judica- 
tory, composed  of  all  the  elders  be- 
longing to  it ;  that  this  judicatory  be 
responsible  to  one  or  more  higher 
judicatories,  composed  of  delegated 
elders  ;  and  that  the  highest  judica- 
toi-y  be  that  of  a  national  synod,  con- 
stituted iu  the  same  manner.  W^here 
the  state  is  vci^  small,   as  that  of 


Geneva,  there  would  be  but  one  dele- 
gated lM>dy,  in  which  each  individoal 
church  would  be  represented.  But  in 
larger  states,  as  France,  Holland,  and 
Scotland,  there  would  be  a  gra^tioo 
of  three  or  four  distinct  judicatorie*, 
each  higher  composed  of  delegates 
from  t  e  next  lower.  In  France  there 
were,  (I.)  Consistories,  or  church  ses- 
sions, (2.)  the  Elderships  or  Presby- 
tenes,  (3.)  the  provincial  Councils,  and 
(4.)  the  national  Synods  ;  all  formed 
on  this  plan.  In  Scotland,  originally, 
the  lowest  judicatory  was  that  of  three 
or  four  contiguous  churches  united, 
then  the  provincial  synods,  and  last 
the  General  Assembly.  But,  at  an 
early  period,  each  church  came  to 
have  its  distinct  session  ;  and  this  pro- 
duced a  gradation  of /bur  judicatories 
in  Scotland.  But  whde  the  Reformed 
admitte<l  of  no  higher  judicatory  than 
a  national  council,  or  considered  the 
church  of  each  country  as  an  indepen- 
dent lK)dy,  they  allowinl  of  a  connexion 
between  national  chur<.hoa.    Tbiu  tlw 
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did  the  Genevans  omit  any  exertions  to  persuade  all  their  con- 
federates to  embrace  tliis  system.  But  the  English  judged  the 
old  system  of  church  government  to  be  very  holy,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  changed :  this  system  commits  the  inspection  and 
care  of  certain  minor  provinces  exclusively  to  the  bishop ; 
under  the  bishops  are  the  presbyters  of  single  churches ;  under 
the  presbjlers  are  the  ministers  or  deacons ;  and  the  common 
interests  of  the  whole  body  are  discussed  in  assemblies  of  the 
bishops  and  those  next  in  rank  to  them.  And  this  system, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian Brethren,  who  belong  to  the  Reformed  church ".  This 
single  disagreement,  as  each  party  traced  the  origin  of  its  own 
system  to  Jesxu  Christ  and  his  apostles,  was  sufficient  to  divide 
up  the  whole  B<eformed  church  into  sects  :  and,  in  fact,  it  rent 
the  English  church  into  two  factions,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  community.  But,  in  contravention  of  the  wishes  of  many, 
the  prudence  of  certain  excellent  individuals,  prevented  the 
evil  from  spreading  abroad,  and  destroying  the  fellowship  of 
foreigners  with  the  English.  These  men  disseminated  the 
principle,  that  Jesus  Christ  prescribed  no  definite  form  of 
government  for  his  church ;  and  therefore,  that  every  nation 
may  frame  such  a  system  for  itself,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  require,  provided  it  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  truth, 
nor  tend  to  the  restoration  of  superstition '. 


national  s}iiods  of  the  French  cliurch, 
in  thU  century,  held  a  continued  cor- 
renpondence  by  letters  and  envo^ii, 
witJi  the  church  of  Genera  ;  and  also 
refi^larly  sent  representatives  to  the 
lieformed  church  of  the  low  countries ; 
and  received  delegates  from  them. 
And  in  the  next  century,  the  lieformed 
Dutch  church  invited  the  Reformed 
churches  of  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, &c.  to  assist  them,  by  their  re- 
presentatives, in  the  national  synod  of 
bort.  So  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
annually  exchanges  delegates  with  tho 
(aeneral  Associations  of  the  New- 
England  States ;  and  also  holds  cor- 
respondence with  some  traiuiatlantie 
bodies.     7r.] 

•  Sco  the  EpidUa  de  OrdimUioM  H 
Sueoemtme  Epitcopali  im  UniioU  Fn- 


trvm  Boha^omm  conifrrati ;  in  Christ 
Matth.  l^aff's  ItutUul.  Juris  EecU$, 
p.  410. 

*  Here  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage, the  discussions  on  the  subject, 
between  Fred.  Spanhoim  and  John 
van  der  Waeyen,  in  the  works  of  Span- 
heim,  torn.  ii.  lib.  viii.  ix.  p.  1065,  Ac. 
The  same  opinion  is  said  to  have  been 
embraced  by  the  British  divines  who 
lived  near  the  times  of  the  reforma- 
tion ;  and  to  have  been  first  abandoned 
by  John  Whitgift.  Dan.  Neal,  Hid. 
of  the  Puritans,  vo\,  iii.  p.  140.  [This 
statement  is  incorrect,  as  resjiecta 
bishop  Whitgift.  Mr.  Noal  kuvh,  (vol. 
iii.  p.  166,  ed.  Port«m.  1817,)' «*  Most 
of  our  first  reformers  were  so  fnr  in 
these  sentiments,"  (thos(>  of  the  kras- 
tians,)  "as  to  maintain,  that  no  one 
form  of  church  government  is  pre- 
■eribed  in  ■criptorey  m  an  invariable 
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§  33.  Calvin  believed,  that  such  as  led  vicious  and  ungodly 
lives,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  communion  in  divine  ordinances; 
and  that  profligates  and  the  slaves  of  lust,  were  also  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  laws  of  the  state.  In  this  matter  he  diflered 
from  ZuAngle^  who  ascribed  all  power  to  the  magistrates  alone, 
and  would  not  allow  to  the  ministers  of  religion  the  right  to 
exclude  transgressors  from  the  church,  or  to  deprive  them  of 
the  comnmnion '.  And  so  great  was  the  influence  of  Co/vtn, 
at  Greneva,  that  he  was  able,  though  with  great  perils,  and 
amidst  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  patrons  of  licentiousnesB, 
to  establish  there  a  rigorous  system  of  moral  discipline,  sup- 
ported and  exercised  with  the  countenance  of  the  laws ;  and 
by  the  ecclesiastical  coiu^  or  the  Cansigtofy^  to  exclude  the 
abandoned,  first  from  the  church,  and  then  from  the  city,  or 
to  restrain  them  by  other  punishments '.  The  clei^  in  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  wished  to  copy  after  this  discipline  of 
Calvin^  and  to  obtain  the  same  power  over  transgressors ;  but 
their  desires  and  efforts  were  in  vain.  For  the  people  in  the 
cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich,  Basle,  &c.  would  by  no  means  allow 
a  removal  of  the  boundaries  set  by  Zmnple  to  the  jurisdiction 


rule  for  future  ages  ;  as  Cranmcr, 
Redmayn,  Cox,  &c.  and  archbishop 
Whitgift,  in  his  controversy  with 
Cartwrij^ht,  delivers  the  same  opinion  : 
"  /  d^^ny  (says  he)  that  the  tcripture  hit 
get  dovrn  any  one  certain  form  of  church 
government  to  be  jyerjietu^il.**  "  The 
chief  patrons  of  this  scheme  in  the 
(Westminster)  Assembly,  were  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  Mr.  Colman,  Mr.  Selden, 
Mr.  Whitlock  ;  and  in  the  house  of 
commons,  besides  Selden  and  Whit- 
lock, Oliver  St.  John,  Esq.,  Sir  Thomas 
Widrington,  John  Crew,  Esq.,  Sir 
John  Hipsley,  and  others  of  the 
greatest  names.''     Tr.} 

*  See  the  excellent  letter  of  Rud. 
Gualther,  in  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslin's  Cen- 
tutia  I.  Epiitolar.  a  Reformator.  Ilel- 
Tft.  9criptar.  p.  478,  where  he  savs  : 
"Excommunicationem  neque  Zwinglius 
— neque  Bullingerus  unquam  proba- 
runt,  et — obstiterunt  iis  qui  eam  ali- 
quando  voluerunt  introducere. — Basi- 
lue  quidem  (Ecolampadius,  multum 
diseuadente  Zwinglio,  instituerat — sed 
adeo  nou  durabiUs  fuit  ilia  constitutio, 


ut  (Ecolampadius  illam  abrogmrity"&e. 
Compare  p.  90. 

'  Nothing  caused  Calvin  more  trem- 
bles, cabals,  and  perils,  at  Geneva, 
than  his  determined  resolation  to 
purge  the  church  of  transsressors,  and 
to  restrain  and  punish  such  as  violated 
the  rules  established  by  the  church,  or 
by  the  Con$iitonf  which  represented 
the  church.  See  his  life,  written  by 
Beza,  and  prefixed  to  his  letters  ;  the 
notes  to  the  second  volume  of  Jac 
Spon's  Hittoire  de  Geneve ;  and  Calvin 
himself,  in  his  letters,  especially  in 
those  which  he  wrote  to  James  de 
Falais  or  de  Bourgogne,  published  at 
Amsterdam,  1744,  8vo.  pp.  126, 127. 
132.  153.  157.  The  party  at  Geneva, 
which  defended  the  former  licentious- 
ness of  morals,  not  only  with  their 
tongues,  but  by  their  actions,  and  with 
force  of  arms,  and  which  Calvin  called 
the  sect  of  the  Libertines,  was  very 
powerful.  But  Calvin's  resolution  was 
also  invincible,  and  his  rigorous  dis- 
cipline triumphed. 


.  „.] 
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'  tlie  churcb,  or  tlit;  enlargement  of  its  powers  and  prero- 

tives '. 

§  34.  That  all  branches  of  leamhig,  both  sacred  and  profane, 

(Tc  every  where  succesBfiilly  cultivated,  among  the  Reformed 
in  this  century,  is  well  known  ;  and  the  numerous  monumcnta 
of  their  excellent  geniuses,  wliich  still  exist,  forbid  any  one  to 
be  i^orant  of  the  fact.  Zieingh  was  disposed  to  exclude 
philosophy  from  the  church ' :  but  the  succeeding  Swiss  doctors 
soon  diM!tivere<l,  that  in  such  a  world  as  this,  and  especially  in 
the  disputes  on  religious  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  it  could  not 
be  dispensed  with.  Hence,  when  Calvin  erected  the  academy 
of  Geneva,  in  1558,  he  at  once  provided  for  it  a  professor  of 
philosophy.  But  this  professor  was  required  to  explain  in  his 
lectures,  none  but  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  then 
reigned  in  all  the  schools*.  Nor  did  the  other  imiversitJes  of 
the  Reformed  suffer  a  different  philosophy  to  be  taught  tn 
1.  Yet  at  Basle,  the  syst<.>m  of  Peter  Jlamug,  for  a  time, 
by  some  preferred  to  that  of  Aristotle '. 

§  25.  The  Reformed  church,  from  its  very  commencement, 
had  many  expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  and  several  of  them 
were  ingenious  and  excellent.  Ztrin^let  labours  in  explanation 
of  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  not  to  be 
deeijised.  lie  was  followed  by  Henri/  BuUinffer,  John  (Eeo- 
tampadiat^  Wolf<iat>^  Almculiis,  and  many  others,  not  his 
etjuala  indeed  in  genius  and  learning,  yet  all  of  them  meriting 
Bome  praise.  But  the  first  rank  among  the  interpreters  of 
llus  age,  is  deservedly  assigned  to  John  Caloin,  who  cndca- 
ired  to  expound  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and 
Tfieodore  liesa,  whase  New   Testamcut,   illustrated   with 


Ample,  the  Conaiiolloiit  dUtum  nt  ■  Chrnti  scholia  :  >I  iali 
a  Uie  M¥iai«i  Hrlrtli-  (tlie  Sorboniata)  fiterunl  «m  pwle«i« 
..-  -        Tht  diajmtc*     vcrbi  mogiBtiui   " 


a  nbjeet  amoiig  the  people  of 
■  Palatiiute,  who  wlshDd  Co  kdopl 
.B  (fcmmn  diBcipline,  *ns  doocribcd 
r  II«Bty  Ai^g,  m  hU  H'lMuna  Eed. 
WulHBfj  ;  uid  hy  Struvc,  in  his 
lyS/oiBlrti  Kirdirnki^orif,  |).  213,  &c. 
*  Zwincti',  In  Ihr  clc<lii.->liiin  at  liig 
III  Tnw  ■ml  pBiw  Ib'ligion  to 
»  It  klDK  of  PnulFT,  wjn  ex. 
,  on  p.  ia,"rbJUia<iphiiu  iiiler- 


>  Theodore  Bexa'i  fi^W,  Theoloy. 
KXKvi.  p.  llifl.  (^rUm  Dohia  K  eon- 
■titnlnm  »l,  vl  in  IjiiiiB  tnulendia  Lo^- 
CIS  et  in  cdUtJh  expli»odi<  djsciplinw, 
lb  AriBlDU'liB  Miit«nti&  ne  laDtillum 
ijaidem  ilBHeuleni. 

•  Sw  ('wipnr  B™iir»  Vilti  Jiuuti 
ArmtKil;  uid  the  doIm  wo  fumierl]> 
nnnrjieilloil.p.  8.  12,  13. 
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leamcnl  remarks  of  various  kinds,  especiallj  critical  ones,  has 
Ix.'Oii  often  {lublLshed,  and  has  not  to  this  day  lost  all  the 
renoMH  and  estimation  in  which  it  was  formeily  held.  It  is 
an  hfinour  to  most  of  these  expositors,  that,  disregarding 
alk*^iries  and  mysstical  interpretations,  they  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  literal  import  of  the  language  used  by  the  iiiq>ired 
men :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  them,  and  in  particular 
CalcliL  Imve  been  reproached,  because  they  venture  to  refer  to 
Jewibli  affairs  some  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  which 
relate  to  Jci^iui  Christy  and  represent  him  as  present ;  and  thus 
have  deprived  Christianity  of  important  corroboration '. 

§  IM\.  The  state  of  dogmatic  theology  was  much  the  same 

amoii^  the  Swiss  and  the  other  Reformed  as  it  was  among  the 

Lutherans.     Zinnph  early  collected  and  digested  the  principal 

doctrines  of  chri-stianity,  in  his  little  book  oh  true  and  f aim 

IMmoH.     Afterwards,  John  Calvin  produced  a  much  laiger 

and  more  i>erfect  work  of  this  sort,  entitled  Inttiiuie$  of  tie 

ChrUfian    IMtahn ;   which    long  held  the    same  rank  and 

authority  in  nearly  all  countries  of  the  Beformcd  church,  as 

Mvlancthoih's  Common- Place  Book  {Loci  CommwMs)  did  amoi^ 

the    Luthcnias.     Cahin  Ti-as  succeeded  by  many  writers  of 

Coininou- Place  Hooks;  some  more  prolix,  and  others  more 

concise*;  as   Musculun,   Peter  Marti/r^  Piscatory   and  others. 

The  eariier  the   writer,  in  this  department,  the  less  he  has 

of  su})tilty  and  philosophical  distinctions;  and  in  this  they 

resenilile  f'alvin^  whose  Institutes  are  written  in  a  perspicuous 

and  elegant  style,  and  have  nothing  abstruse  and  difficult  to  be 

comprehended  in  the  arguments  or  mode  of  reasoning.     But 

after   a  while,  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic   philosophy,  which 

was  every  where  inculcated,  invaded  also  the  fields  of  theology; 

and  it  rendered  them  baiTcn,  thoniy,  and  frightful,  by  means 


'  Sec  yKi;i<l.  IIiiiiiiiuH,  Cairlniu  Ju- 
ihuziim,  Witttiiiib.  I.'>y5.  8vo ;  to 
^'liicli  Duvid  runcus  i)|i|M>!»cd  his  Tti/- 
rinait  Oiihinhtsun^  Ncijstadii,  ITiIlo.  8vo. 
[Kvi'ii  tin;  catliolicH  have  done  Calvin 
the  jiiHti<'(>,  to  rank  liiiu  aiiioiiji;  the 
Rooil  coiiiiiiriiUitorH.  liichanl  Siiiion, 
in  luH  Jliiffuiri'  i.Yit.  du  Vieux  Tett. 
p.  4.'i4,  plnccH  him  ahovt;  Luther,  aH  to 
diHoriniiiuition  and  soundness  of  judg- 


ment ;  though  he  aBcribos  to  Lothcr 
moi'o  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  He 
adds  :  ''  Au  rente,  Calvin  aiant  rosprit 
fort  devd,  on  trouve  dam  tous  wsfl 
Commentaircs  Hur  I'Eoriture  un  je- 
ne-m.*ai-<|Uui  qui  plait  d*abord,  et  oom- 
nio  il  s'etoit  principalement  appliquif 
a  eonnoitre  rhonime,  il  a  rempli  ws 
livres  d'uue  morale  qui  toacbe.    iSSnA/.] 
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of  !ta  barbarous  terina,  its  captious  interrogatoncs,  its  tenuious 
dii^tioctions,  and  its  rubbiKh  of  useless  matter  *. 

IJ  37.  Their  instructions  for  regulating  tlie  life  and  conduct, 
are  annexed  for  tbe  most  part,  by  the  Rvfonned  theologians  of 
this  age,  to  their  doctrines  of  faith :  which  was  according  to 
the  example  of  Calvin,  whom  they  nearly  all  follow  as  their 
guide.  For  he,  in  the  last  chaptc^r  but  one  of  his  Institute, 
treats  of  the  civil  power  or  the  goeemmeat  of  tke  state ;  and  in 
the  last  chapter,  of  tlie  lifo  and  conduct  of  a  chridian :  but  he 
is  less  full  than  the  importance  and  copiousness  of  the  subject 
demand.  Those,  in  other  respects,  excellent  men,  were  pre- 
%-cnteil  from  labouring  to  elucidate  and  systemaUze  this  branch 
of  sacred  knowledge,  by  the  same  causes  that  diverted  our 
ilieologians  from  it ;  and  esj>eciaUy  by  tlie  tumult  of  perpetual 
.antroversy.     It  is  conceded  by  eminent  divines  among  the 


iqa,  whieh  kre  full  of  upholulin  wit 
nd  kQutly  diacUMiotu.  Hi<,  thenifon', 
ieoiB  to  lUiVc  tint  taujcht  tiie  Dutah 
>  phitcHophue  on  ren-oled  religiou. 
'et  he  hail  Msodatfa,  u  Willukiu 
.mea,  tnd  otliers.  And  it  miwt  b« 
trv«,that  ibiBpliilosophie  ur«ohaUutii) 
farm  of  Iheology  was  eirteDsii'ely  pro- 
vklent  among  ^e  Reformed,  anterior 
to  the  ^nod  o(  Dort,  if  Lhkt  bo  true, 
which  Simon  Episeopiui 


■  Yot  what  is  called  the  tiMatlia 
mode  of  treating  theoloQ',  upp^kra  to 
liKTo  entciwl  into  the  refonncd  ehoreh, 
aonicwhat  later  (ban  into  our  church. 
At  least,  it  was  quite  roceot  in  Hol- 
luid,  at  the  lime  of  tlie  council  uf 
Dort  [t.D.  lOlaJ.  Id  this  onancil, 
Joim  Maccovinn,  a  profeBBor  at  Frune- 
ker,  and  initiated  in  ail  the  materiel 
uf  the  philoeophie  achuola,  was  accusud 
hy  Sibr.    Lnhliert,  of  CDmi|ilij 

trntbs  of  reveUtion.    The  com  ^     .      , 

invMtigated,  die  jud^  decided,  tliat      namely,  thiU  he  had  Hludiousiy  avoided 

_  Mactvvins  had  not  indeed  perverted  it,  and  hud  thereby  incurred  the  vio- 
1  doetnnee,  but  that  he  em-  lent  hatred  of  the  other  doctors.  Ha 
jTd  a  mndo  of  tnwrhing,  of  lewi  wy*,  {in  Pliii.  Limboreh'a  Lifi  I'fEjnt- 
nplieity  than  wa«  proper :  for  he  eopim,  p.  133.)  "  Videbam  viMtuteni' 
'>wed  mlher  the  cnunplo  of  Che  mallanim  et  maximanun  remm  in' 
riaHie  doctora,  Ihau  thai  of  Iha  ipaaStTipturaeacra,elabor>tiiihunian» 
y  Spirit.     We  irill  ^v«  Ihe  deoi-     industria  phnuiboA,  ingeoioahi  vocu-' 

■  of  the  Donncil,  in  the  Ungua^  of  Urum  tictioDibuH,  loconun  mmmu- 
Uler  DdcaoiiaBll,  in  hia  epistle  to  nhim  artifieiotiiB  lexInriH,  ex<iBiHitia 
T  Dudley  Caj-lelon,  (which  is  the  tonninonnnacfonnnUnimmreDtiani- 
^'i    of  the   Bvulolm    EecMcutieiri     bus  adeo  in 

.L._l    l.-  I'k.'l    I  i„  ■  — ■ 


i  by  I'hil.  Litnhorch,  p.  bT*,)     Irieatain    reddltani 


DuUhM 


Opus  easel  ad    Sphiuirem   i 
ogirain  cnodatwlain.     Tla  ea 


I   (Rdipo 


Ketun, 'load  qnibUHlam  Theologiram  cnodatwlain. 

Irigoia  et  nbscnra  Scbolaatieia  phn-  bine  prinu?  berymo?,"    And,  a  llltia 

rtl:  quod  Sdiotatllam  ilo-  after,  p.  184,  headda:  "Iteduei'wlwi* 

I  aoiMar  in  RMeU  jira.  ita<|ue   tunninunun    ApoBlalieoniiii  el' 

(Aurrc^Honondnm     cme  cuivia  (ibTinram  nimplicilatem  srmpeF 

n  Sjriritu  Sandn  loqoalur,  aequendam   initavi,  et  (ie<iiicBtnuidaB) 

I    oon   BeUarmino   et    SaaKslo."  qnaa  Acadeutltv  et  Sctmhe  lanijuarai 

UaeeoTina  did  nal  oliey  llieiie  admnni-  propriaa  nbj  vindinnt,  Iiojtlciui  philo- 

liooa  ■   ■■  i*  manifeai  fruia  hia  writ-  aojuiictA'jucapeeillatkinnivtdictianM.'* 

Ee2 


■i-10 
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Bcfonned,  that  Wi/Ham  Perking,  an  EDglishman  *,  Erst  \mAet- 
took  to  explain  in  a  more  accurate  ninaner  tbe  science  of 
practical  theology ;  which  Calvin  and  his  contemporaries  had 
left  in  a  rude  an<l  imperfect  state.  Witli  him  was  associated, 
among  the  Hollanders,  WUliam  Teltnfl^,  who  wTote  however 
in  the  Dut«h  language.  In  emulation  of  them,  William  Ama, 
an  Engliuhman  *,  but  a  theologian  of  Franeker  in  Holland, 
undertook  to  com]>ose  a  complete  3)'steiu  of  Practical  Tifolofty'. 
Afterwards,  others  ])rosecuted  the  subject. 

j$  38.  There  did  not  arise,  in  this  centiuy,  so  manv  sects 


•  [Wm,  Ferklnn  w»s  born  in  1658, 
educated  >t  Cunbridge,  when;  Iid  be- 
Camo  fcllnv  of  hift  college,  and  iJbu  b 
puiah  prieat.  He  died  in  11103,  aged 
44.  In  early  lire,  ho  wu  pnrfkne,  pro- 
digal, uiit  given  to  iDtomperHnce ;  but 
when  teformed,  he  bemne  eminent  Tor 
pietj  and  ui  exemplary  life.  He  ww 
a  Puritan,  and  as  such  repealedlj  per- 
Bccuted ;  waa  stricllj'  Calviniatie,  a 
¥1317  popular  and  bithful  preacher, 
and  a  rulumiiioiu  writer.  Hia  vnrliH, 
wliiuh  irerc  printed  »t  Geneva,  1603, 
in  3  vols.  ful.,ha*e  boeti  much  rind  and 
admired  on  ihe  continent.  Sw  Brogk'i 
Lisa  oftlui  Puritan,  vol.  iL  p.  120,  &c. 
Hie  chivf  norka  ou  practical  ihcolugj', 
are  Analompo/tlu  aumm  Omieian>f; 
On  tit  r^fAt  vay  o/*  lAnng  and  Iiyi»$  ; 
Ok  Ou  nature  of  Jt^mUaMc,  &c.     Tr.] 

>  [Teling  died  in  t<l2B,  at  Ilaaricra, 
where  he  waa  a  preacher.  His  practi- 
cal vritinga  bi^  the  marks  of  that 
age,  and  generally  liave  allegorical 
titles ;  e.  g.  Tin  pde  Mar  of  gmuiiu 
jntif.  At  this  day,  they  are  useful 
only  in  the  hialury  of  iiiaclical  " 

logy.    &*/.] 

■  [In  tho  origimd,  Dr.  Amea  is 
called  a  Scnleman.  So  palpable  ui 
«rror  in  canvcted  without  acruple  in 
the  tnuislation.  He  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  England,  in  the 
year  1676  ;  eduiritted  at  Cambridge, 
under  Mr.  Perkins  ;  becauie  fellow  of 
his  college  ;  was  a  Eealous  Puritan, 
and  persecuted  in  1610.  He  Red  into 
Jlullanil ;  preached  a  while,  in  the 
English  ehurcli  at  the  Hague  ;  was 
made  profetnor  of  divinity  at  Frane- 
ker ;  resigned  the  otBce,  at  the  end  of 
'waive  yean,  ou  account  of  his  health  ; 


and  retired  to  Rolterdnni,  wheir  he 
died  in  1633,  aged  67.  Hia  »^dow  uil 
children  removed  to  New-En^nd  ;  la 
nhifh  he  had  intended  tu  nonoive.  Ha 
was  learned,  acute,  aomidlT  Calvinii' 
tic,  and  a  strict  Independent.  Hii 
writings  are  numerous,  chiefly  p^enur 
and  doctrinal,  and  wriltEU  in  a  «kar, 
concise,  and  nervous  Latin  alj-le.  S« 
Middleton's  Biugrapkia  J?niHiAa*,TiiL 
iii.  p.  46,  &e.,  and  Bniok's  £iva  of  lit 
Putilani,  vol.  ii.  p.  405,  &c.     TV.] 

'  See  the  dedicaiioii  and  pretue  U 
William  Ames'  fonDcrly  very  famooi 
work,  d*  CttmcKHtia  rl  ^w  jmrt.  la 
p.  3.  of  liK  pre&ce,  among  other 
tilings,  he  says  ;  "  Quod  hiec  pan  cro- 
phctuc  (i.  e.  practical  theology)  bac- 
tenus  minus  fuerit  exculta,  hoe  inde 
fuit,  quod  primipihuva  nostri  peipeloo 
in  aeie  advomis  hoslea  pugnare,  Kibu 
propugnore  et  aream  ecvleaiw  puTgare^ 
nece«sitBle  quadom  cogebantur,  ila  nt 
agros  el  vineas  plantare  et  rigare  non 
potucrint  ex  voto,  aiCDt  bello  fermta 


tlieo-      addressed 


soleL 


Ui> 


iheological  ■ 
id  subjoined  to  tho 
auove  worK,  is  worthy  of  pemsaL 
From  this  address,  we  may  Inuv 
among  other  things,  that  in  IbeiuiiTcr' 
sitiee  of  the  Reformed,  tlie  chief  al- 
tentiun  was  then  bestowed  on  dogma- 
tic and  polemic  theology  ;  and  thai 
practicsi  theology  hiy  neglected:  "Theo- 
logi  pneclare  ae  iuatmclos  pntani  ad 
omnes  oSicli  sui  partes,  u  dogmala 
tantum  inlelligant. — Neque  iMtMai  sm- 
ntn  dogmata  somtanttir,  sed  ilia  aola, 
quia  pnceipue  solcDl  Kgilui  ol  in  ooii- 


cii.  II.]        HiSTonv  or  the  keformeb  CHrncn.  +21 

and  religious  coiit«ste  among  the  Reformed,  as  there  were 
among  us :  which,  while  they  may  esteem  it  much  to  their 
credit,  may  be  easily  traced  to  ade<:|uate  causes,  by  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformed  chmrch  '.  Yet  John  Calnin 
mentions  and  confutes  one  very  pernicious  faction,  wliich  was 
far  woree  than  any  of  ours ;  namely,  the  sect  of  the  Libeiiinft, 
or  the  SpiriluaU :  which  originated  from  Aitthonif  Pockfs, 
G«rhitrd  Rnff.,  Qulnttn,  and  others,  its  leaders  and  founders,  in 
Flanders ;  and  thence  passed  into  France,  where  it  obtained 
countenance  from  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister 
of  Francig  I.,  and  found  patrons  Ukewise  in  other  sections  of  the 
Befonned  church'.  These  Spirituals,  if  we  carefully  consider  ail 
that  Catmn  and  others  have  written  against  them,  not  always 
with  sufficient  perspicuity,  (for  I  do  not  know  tliat  any  of  their 
own  writings  are  extant.)  maintained,  that  Go<l  himself  works  all 
things  in  all  men,  or  is  the  cause  and  author  of  all  human 
actions ;  that,  therefore,  the  common  notions  of  a  difference 
between  good  actions  and  bad,  are  false  and  vain ;  that  men 
camiot,  properly  speakin;^,  commit  sin  ;  that  religion  consists 
in  the  union  of  the  rational  soul,  or  the  spirit,  with  God ;  that 
if  a  person  attains  this,  by  contemplation  and  directing  his 
mind  upward,  he  may  freely  obey  the  instincts  of  his  nature ; 
for.  whatever  he  may  do,  he  will  be  innocent,  and  after  death 
will  be  united  to  God.  These  doctrines  are  so  similar  to  the 
views  of  the  ancient  Be^kards  or  Brethren  uf  the  free  spirit, 
that   I    have   very  little   doubt,  these   Spiritttalt  were  their 

*  [Dr.   Maclainp  toj-B  hvn> :   "Dr.  Uiun,  who  fluccrFded  Lather,  IiaiI  Dot 

Mosbnin  ought  to  have  given   an  a  such  intluencc ;  uiil  when  lie  wu  dead, 

^  ic  of  hia  nuuinur  of  uavunting  for  there   vu  no  one  to  be  found  in  onr 

void  the  aoapician  of  having  ehurch,  competent  In  exlitwiiiah  the 

ewhat  nt  b  Ich  for  k  faratr-  fire,  which,  during  hb  lifetime,  had 

r   Kolulion."     Seblcgel,    therefore,  been  luueking  iu  the  ashes."    A  better 

'  la    lliu    fallowing  :    "  The    Ke-  nolution  may  tw  found,  1  think,  in  the 

1  ehnrch  was  at  nnt  amall,  and  Hpirit  and  the  religiODs  princililee  of 

■■  e\rint\y  knit  together,  than   the  the   two   communities.      For  in    the 

-.  and  of  courae  tbero  could  Englinh  church,  whichniDel  rvAcmblcd 

n  it  such  widc-Bprcading  eon-  the  Lutheran  in  these  resprcts,  there 

I.  The  leading  persons  also  wore  was  as  violent  and  aa  peraioinus  win- 

to  t^rmprr  their  dingreementa,  tention,  as  amouj;  Che  Lutlivnuis.  7V.] 

I  tile;  ooald  not  break  out  into  a  *  See   Calviu'a   Itutnutia    adrrrvu 

at  ftame,    ZHinglo  alul  Calvin  were  /nxUinwi  ft  furiatam    Surtam   tiUjfr- 

'vMD   <if    gmt  infliienci>,    who    nould  tisamiB,  f«i  *f  .'^■nfnobi  moiiil:  in 

anvat  all  oontentiona  with   na  miirli  hia  Tractatiu  Tlirtiogid,  p.  itOO,  &e. 

yoftt  aa  Luther  oould.      Bat  Mclanc- 
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descendants  :  and  the  fact,  that  this  sect  originated  in  Fkmdan^ 
which  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  full  of  ilus 
sort  of  people,  corroborates  the  supposition. 

§  39.  TotaUy  different  in  character  from  the  Spirihud 
Libertines^  though  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  them, 
were  those  Libertines  of  Geneva,  with  whom  Jakn  Cahin  had 
to  contend  fiercely  all  his  life.  These  were  no  other  than 
citizens  of  Geneva,  who  could  not  endure  Calvin*B  rigorous 
discipline  ;  and  who  defended,  in  opposition  to  his  regulations, 
with  craft  and  violence,  with  factions,  insults  and  abuse,  the 
dissolute  morals  of  their  progenitors,  their  brothels  and  carou- 
sals, their  sports  and  frolics ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  other 
indications  of  an  irreligious  spirit,  Catvin  most  severely  con- 
demned and  cliastised*.  There  were,  moreover,  in  this  turbulent 
faction,  persons  not  only  dissolute  in  their  lives,  but  also 
scoffers  and  despisers  of  all  religion.  Such  a  character  was 
James  Gruet ;  who  not  only  assailed  Calvin  with  all  his  power, 
and  called  him  bishop  of  Ascoli^  and  the  new  pope,  but  also  dis- 
carded and  opposed  the  divinity  of  the  christian  religion,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  distinction  between  ri^t  and 
WTong,  and  whatever  else  was  most  sacred  in  the  view  of 
christians;  and  for  this  he  was  punished  capitally,  in  the 
year  1550". 

§  40.  Calvin  had  also  at  Greneva  controversies  with  some 
who  could  not  digest  his  doctrines,  and  especially  his  gloomy 
doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  Being  a  man  of  excessive  ardour, 
and  too  jealous  of  his  own  reputation,  he  would  not  suffer 
them  to  reside  at  Geneva :  nay,  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
yielding  to  his  passions,  he  frequently  accused  tliem  of  crimes 
and  enormities,  from  which  they  have  been  acquitted  by  the 
judgment  of  posterity  *.     Among  these  was  Sebastian  CastaiiOy 

•  St?e  Jac.  Spon's  HUtolre  de  Gtfu^rv,  the  present  day,  since  the  Genevans 
torn.  ii.  p.  44.  in  the  notes  of  tlie  tliemselves,  and  other  doctors  of  the 
editor.  Reformed   church,    inffenuoualy  con- 

'  [The  import  of  this  title  of  re-  fess,  that  the  great  taTents  of  Calvin 

proacli,  or  the  ground  of  its  pertinence  were   attended    hy    no    small   defects 

m  the  view  of  Gruet,  is  not  explained  of  cliaracter  :    which,   however,  they 

by  the  liistorians  who  mention  it ;  nor  think   should  be  overlooked,    on  ac- 

was    Schlcgel    able    satisfactorily    to  count  of  his  extraordinary  merits.  See 

account  for  it.     See  his  long  note.  Tr.]  the  notes  to  Spon*s  Ilittoire  de  Cftnevef 

^  Sec  Spon,  loc.  c'U.  tom.  ii.  p.  47,  tom.   ii.  p.  110,  &c.,  and  elsewhere: 

the  note.  also  the  preface  to  the  Lettra  de  Qdfim 

*  We  may  venture  to  say  this,  at  d  Jaijuee  de  Bouryoffne,  p.  19j  &e. 
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maeter  of  the  public  school  at  Geneva :  a  man  oot  indeed  free 
from  aU  faiilta,  )'et  honest,  and  distinguished  for  erudition  and 
the  elegance  of  his  gentua.  As  he  would  not  praise  all  that 
Calfin  and  his  colleagues  did  and  taught ;  and  in  particular, 

ras  he  rejected  Calvin's  and  Besa'a  doctrine  of  pure  and  absolute 
predestination  ;  he  was  required,  in  1.544,  to  resign  his  ntiice, 
and  go  into  esile.  But  the  authontiea  of  Basle  received  the 
exile,  and  gave  him  the  Greek  professorship  in  their  university'. 
§  41.  Similar  was  the  fate  of  Jeranie  Bohec,  a  French  Car- 
melite monk,  but  greatly  inferior  to  Castalio  in  learning  and 
genius.  He  came  to  Geneva,  allured  by  the  Reformation,  to 
which  he  ivas  inclined;  and  there  established  himself  as  a 
physician.  But  in  the  year  1551,  he  most  imprudently  declaimed 

»witb  vehemence,  in  a  public  assembly,  against  the  doctrine  of 
God's  absolute  deci-eea.  For  this,  he  was  cast  into  prison ; 
«nd  at  last,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
his  native  countr}-  and  to  tlie  Romish  religion,  which  he  had 
before  renounced  ;  and  now  ho  assailed  the  reputation  and  the 
life  and  conduct  of  Cnhin  and  his  colleague  B«sa  in  the  moat 
Blanderous  publications  *.  From  BoUec'i  calamity  originated 
the  enmity  between  Cahin  and  Jatne*  of  Burgundy ;  an  illus- 
trious descendant  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  a  great 
I*  patnin  and  intimate  friend  of  Oalrin,  who  had  lieen  led  by  his 
^Wtachmeut  to  him,  to  fix  his  residence  at  Geneva.  Jam«a 
^employed  Bolxec  as  his  personal  physician ;  and  therefore  sup- 
K'|K)rted  him  all  he  could,  when  borne  down  by  the  influence  of 
p  CaMtt,  that  he  might  not  be  entirely  prostrated.     This  so 


'it  LuiiiMitaire,tom.\.  p.  7S2,eic. 

*  Ctutaiimi  i  which  is  eUborau-, 
n  U>  be  Quwlid.  7r.]  Paul 
M,  Italia  Vrintlalit,  p.  99.  anil 
[8m    Jo.    CDnrad    PUalin's 

.  Sih.  OiMtUio.  Franof, 

,    1774-  8vo.     AfcW.— CaaUlio 
in  Dau|ihui;  or  Snvo;',  1016, 
il  upenl  Ilia  days  at  Straaburg,  Go- 
mil  Baalc  1  wh«rv  he  £ed  hi 
III'  W&9  an  clrganl  Latiii  ali<I 


Greek  BchoUr ;  kud  wrote  muob,  par- 

liiiularly 

French. 

Bible  ia 

denied 

dereil  the  Cuntiolea  aa  an  uuiuspirwl 

book  ;  and  rejected   Calvin's  opinion 

Thti*  w 

ere  his  chief  (aulte.     JV.] 

'  See 

Babec, 

torn.  i.  p.  5B3.    Joo.  Spun's 

lli^mrf 

rfo  Onurn-,  Die   Bale,  torn,  ii. 

p.    6b. 
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exasperated  Calvin^  that,  to  avoid  his  reBentments,  Jamm 
thought  proper  to  retire  from  Greneva  into  the  country  '. 

§  42.  Bemardin  Ochin^  an  Italian  of  Siena,  and  fonn^y 
vicar  general  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  a  man  of  a  fSecmid 
and  discriminating  mind,  who  preached  to  an  Italian  congrega- 
tion at  Zurich,  was,  in  the  year  1563,  condemned  and  ordend 
into  exile,  by  the  decision  of  the  whole  Beformed  church  of 
Switzerland.  For,  in  his  books,  which  were  numerous,  among 
other  opinions  differing  from  the  common  views,  he  taught  in 
particular,  that  the  law  respecting  the  marriage  of  a  single 
wife,  was  not  in  all  cases,  without  some  exceptions.  His  works 
show  that  he  speculated  on  many  subjects  more  boldly  than 
that  age  would  permit,  and  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
Swiss  theologians.  Yet  there  are  those  who  TnAinfAJn^  that 
his  errors,  at  the  time  when,  being  an  old  and  indigent  man, 
he  was  compelled  to  forsake  Switzerland,  were  not  so  great  as 
to  deserve  to  be  punished  with  banishment.  He  retired  into 
Poland,  and  there  united  with  the  Antitrinitarians  and  Ana- 
baptists ;  and  died  in  the  year  1564  ^. 

§  43.  The  Reformed,  who  punished  with  such  severity  the 
audacity  of  the  persons  that  conceived  some  change  was  proper 
in  the  prevailing  doctrines,  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
greatest  mildness  and  gentleness  were  to  be  shown  in  those 
most  violent  contests  between  the  English  Puritans  and  B^m- 
copaliam.  For  while  they  were  particularly  attached  to  the 
Puritans^  who  contended  for  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Swiss ;  they  still  regarded  the  Episcopalians  with  brotherly 
affection,  and  urged  their  confederates,  the  Puritans,  to  do  the 
same ;  notwithstanding  the  Episcopalians  injured  most  deeply 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Reformed  community,  and  by  pro- 
claiming the  divine   origin  of  their  own  discipline,  scarcely 


•  See  the  Lettres  de  Calrin  ci  JacqHes 
de  Dourpoonef  preface,  p.  viii,  &c.  Bib- 
I'wtheque  liaimnntey  torn,  xxxii.  p.  444, 
and  torn,  xxxiv.  p.  406. 

*  Zaeh.  BoveriuH,  AnncJ^s  Capuci- 
norum:  and  from  thene  Ammls,  the 
author  of  the  book  entitled  :  Lui  guerre 
SeraphUfue,  <m  Hittoire  des  j^rU»  qu'a 
eoaru  la  fmrbe  de»  (Vtpudm,  livr.  ii. 
p.  147.  livr.  iii.  p.   192,  230,  &c.     06- 


tfirmtioMB  Halirfuet  Latimr^  torn.  ir. 
obHerv.  xx.  p.  406.  torn.  v.  obeenr.  L 
p.  3,  &c.  Bayle's  DUtionnaire^  torn. 
iii.  p.  2105.  Christ.  Sandys  BiUitiAeoa 
Anti'TrinUar.  p.  4,  &c  Niceron, 
Memoxre*  pour  ttrrir  ii  VlluUnre  da 
llommen  iltuttref,  torn.  xix.  p.  166,  &c 
[See  the  sketch  of  his  life,  i^ve, 
p.  251,  &c.  note.     Tr.l 
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allowed  to  the  Beformed  the  name  and  the  prGrogatives  of  a 
true  church.  This  nioderation  was  the  result  of  prudence, 
and  flowed  from  the  fear  of  otfending  a  high-spirited  and  pros- 
perous nation,  and  a  most  powerful  queen,  whose  influence 
governed  oven  Holland  also ;  and  it  was  prompted,  finally,  by 
the  danger  of  a  destructive  schism  among  the  Keformed,  For, 
indeed,  it  is  one  thing  to  coerce  and  to  ca^t  out  feeble  and 
unarmed  individuals,  who  are  disposed  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
a  city,  hy  advancing  opinions,  not  perhaps  absolutely  absurd 
nor  of  dangerous  tendency,  yel  really  novel ;  and  quite  another 
thing  to  provoke  and  drive  to  a  secession  a  noble  and  most 
flourishing  church  which  may  be  defective  in  some  respects. 
Moreover,  the  gruimd  of  the  dissension  [in  England],  hitherto, 
did  not  seem  to  be  religion  itself;  but  the  external  forms  of 
religion  and  the  constitution  of  the  church.  Yet  soon  after- 
wards, some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  itself  were 
nught  under  di.scussion '. 

JJ  4-t.  No  one  can  deny,  or  he  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
^formed  church,  in  this  age,  abounded  in  very  eminent  men, 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
both  human  and  divine.     Besides  Ulric  Zwingle,  John  Calvin, 
and    Theodore  B^a,  men  of  inexhaustible  talents ;  the  follow- 
ing have  acquire<l  hy  their  writings  immortal  praise ;  namely, 
John  (Eeolampadim,  Henry  BulHnger,   William  Farell,  Peter 
Viret,  Pfter  Martyr,  Theodore  Bibliander,  Wolfgang  Muacultu, 
^mfianrad  PeUkan,  Lewis  Lavater,  Rudolph  ffogpinian,  Zacharias 
HBrnfiiM,  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  (!anterbury,  StspJwn 
^^Kfegedinug,  and  many  others  ;  whose  names  and  merits  may  be 
^Ttewned  from  the  common  writers  of  literary  history,  especially 


KIUJ 
foi 


1  of  Dr.  MoEheim  in 
thia  icoUoD,  RgMnHl  tho  Refanovil,  do 
hizQ  no  honour.  The  note  of  Dr.  Mac- 
itiae,  bowerer,  i>  worth  insertin);.  It 
IB  Ihia :  "  All  the  pTotvaUot  divuiea 
of  the  lif/onned  church,  «h ether  Puri- 
tiun  or  nl)irrs,Memed  indeed,  hiUicrto, 
of  one  mind  kbout  the  itortriiia  offititk. 
Bui,  lowKrda  Ihe  biter  end  of  queen 
Eliubeth'B  ingn,  there  tiom  k  |>arty, 
wbirh    wore   Hrnt  for    •uftrninf{,  uiil 

Efor  overthmwin^,  the  reccivnl 
lu  aoncEniing  pr^aliiialiaii,pfr- 
ict,/nt-mU,  ifftebuU  jnut,  ind 


(he  tittiJ  of  (.liriU'i  rfilrmvlviii.  TliPue 
»re  the  doi^lrinea  to  which  Dr.  Mo- 
Bheim  allude*  in  this  p«mage.  I'ha 
clErtQ'  of  thp  cpiwopal  church  begui  to 
lean  towards  tha  notlnni  concerning 
tlicflc  intricate  points,  which  Amiinius 
propagated  eome  Ume  after  thiv  ; 
while,  on  the  other  liand,  the  Puritans 
adhered  rigorousl)'  lo  the  eysleni  of 
Cnlvin.  Sereml  episcopal  doetore  re- 
nminrd  atlachnl  to  Ibi'  wmc  sjDteni, 
and  all  thme  abetlitr*  of  Oklviniam, 
whether  episcopal  or  pmbyicrian, 
-        ■■■•-'■>•   J.™,.l»     7V1 


:•  called  doctrinai  I'arii.vu." 


IV.] 
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Melchior  Adam^  Anthony  Wood,  Gerard  Brandt^  Danui  Neal^ 
an  Englishman,  the  very  learned  and  industrious  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Puritans,  and  other  writers  *. 


•  [All  the  larger  biographical  Dic- 
tionaries may  be  consulted ;  and  also 
the  Encyclojiediaty  particularly  that  of 
Dr.  Rees.  To  these  may  be  added, 
Middleton*s  Biographui  Erantfulita,  and 
Brook's  Liws  of  tie  Puritunt ;  besides 
the  numerous  biographies  of  individual 
men.  The  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  Uvcs,  characters,  and 
writings  of  distinguished  modem  theo- 
logians, are  so  abundant,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  subject  so  great,  that  full 
lists  uf  all  the  authors  of  each  century, 
will  not  bo  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
centuries  in  this  volume,  as  in  those 
prior  to  the  reformation.  TV.]  Mo- 
sheim,  as  a  foreigner,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  a  great  deal  about 
Neal.  The  following  account  of  his 
work,  so  far  as  Elizabeth's  reign  goes, 
which  is  all  that  concerns  this  century, 
may  Ik*  advantageously  appended.  The 
author's  name  is  an  abundant  guaran- 
tee for  its  research  and  ability,  also 
for  no  excessive  leaning  towanls  the 
church  of  England.  "  Neal's  Hittory 
of  thf^  PtirUam  Ls  almost  wholly  com- 
pilfd,  as  far  as  tliLs  reign  is  concerned, 
from  Strypo,  and  from  a  manuscript 
written  by  some  Puritan  about  the 
time.  It  was  answered  by  Madox, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester,  in 
a  Vlml'initxon  oftfuf  Church  of  England, 
publishtMl  anonymously  in  1733.  Neal 
replied  with  tolerable  success ;  but  Ma- 
dox's  lx>ok  is  still  an  useful  corrective. 
Both,  however,  were  like  most  contro- 
Tersialists,  prejudiced  men,  loving  the 
intert^Hts  of  their  respective  factions 
better  tliau  truth,  and  not  very  scru- 


pulous about  misrepreBentiiie  an  ad- 
versary. But  Neal  had  got  nd  of  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  PnritanB,  while 
Madox  labours  to  justify  ereiy  act  of 
Whitgift  and  Parker.^  (Hallam's 
CkmttUutiomal  HiMarp  ofEmgkmd,  Lond. 
1832.  L  280.)  It  was  unpoerible  thit 
Neal  could  justify  the  intolerance  of 
Puritanism.  It  made  a  figure,  bj 
means  of  tliat  defect,  under  ^izabeth, 
which  all  parties  have  long  condemned. 
In  the  next  century,  it  diowed  mon 
disadvantageoualy  still.  It  is  besideB 
impossible  with  later  Dissenters  to  jus- 
tify the  intolerance  of  ElizabeUuui 
Puritanism,  because  they  would  tbot 
condemn  themselves.  The  cnrganised 
confederacy  which  Elizabeth's  noo- 
conformists  wanted  to  force  upon  the 
country  was  meant  to  crush  all  those 
independent  congregations,  and  varioos 
shades  of  belief  unsanctioned  by  itself 
which  make  up  the  aggregate  of  mo- 
dem Dissent.  Hence,  the  surrender 
of  Puritanical  intolerance  was  no  merit 
on  Neal's  part.  He  could  not  help  it 
Nor  was  \Iadox  blameable  for  advo- 
cating the  policy  of  Parker  and  Whit- 
gift, even  upon  grounds  that  men 
who  compliment  tliemsclves  as  Uberal, 
would  be  constrained  to  approve.  The 
acts  which  have  drawn  down  so  much 
obloquy  upon  those  eminent  prinuites, 
were  the  occasional  enforcement  of  the 
law  against  clergymen  who  Uved  by 
the  establishment,  and  strove  to  un- 
dermine it  all  the  while  ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  upon  its  ruins  an  into- 
lerant pontifical  democracy.  EdJ] 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

*    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND. 

§  1.  General  conformity  during  Elizabeth's  first  years. — §  2.  Acts  against 
Romanism. — §  3.  The  Seminaries. — §  4.  The  Jesuits. — §  5.  The  Puritans. — 
§  6.  The  vesture  controversy. — §  7-  The  Disciplinarians. — §  8.  Cartwright. — 
I  9.  The  Brownists. — §  10.  The  Barrowists. — §  11.  Doctrinal  Puritanism. — 
§  12.  The  Sabbatarian  controversy. — §  13.  Firmness  of  the  queen. — §  14. 
Puritanical  bias  of  the  ministers  and  royal  favourites. — §  16.  Abp.  Parker. — 
§  16.  Abp.  Grindal. — §  17*  Abp.  Whitgift. — §  18.  Religious  persecution. — 
§  19.  Executions  of  Protestant  Non-conformists, 

§  1.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  adopting  the  religious  policy  of 
her  half-brother,  Edward,  was  disheartened  at  first  with  no 
great  appearance  of  opposition.  The  protestants  were  neces- 
sarily pleased,  and  Romish  partialities  threatened  no  schism 
in  the  national  church.  Very  few  declined  attendance  upon 
the  worship  established  by  law,  in  spite  of  a  preference  for  the 
papal  communion  which  prevailed  extensively  in  the  country. 
This  all  but  universal  conformity,  including  most  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  formed  eventually  a  Romish  party,  and  introduced 
a  large  proportion  of  Romish  families  among  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  continued  during  the  queen^s  first  five  years.  There 
were  hardly  any  during  that  inten^al,  who  stayed  away  from 
church,  except  a  few  of  the  deprived  clergy '.  Yet  many  of 
these  conformists  occasionally  attended  mass  in  private,  and 
cherished  a  rooted  predilection  for  Romanism.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  such  preference  must  gradually  wear  away  under 
the  ordinary  course  of  mortality,  with  other  accidents,  the 
regular  attendance  upon  a  different  service,  and  the  gradual 
operation  of  protestant  instruction.  Hence  some  of  the  de- 
prived clergy  who  had  fled  to  the  continent,  took  alarm  at  this 
general  appearance  of  defection  in  their  friends  at  home, 
naturally  considering  it  as  likely  to  stop  all  tendency  to  a 
re-action  in  favour  of  popery,  and  thus  doom  them  to  hopeless 
exile.     They  exerted  themselves  accordingly,  to  obtain  from 

>  Queen  Elizabeth*!  TnHrudwnt  to  netfs  Hitt,  Engl.  ii.  428.  Bp.  An- 
WaUinghoM,  ambassador  in  France,  in  drewes's  Tortura  Torti,  Lond.  1099. 
1670.     Cambdeo's  ElvBobeth,  in  Ken-     p.  130. 
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the  council  of  Trent  a  formal  condemnation  of  conformity  to 
protestant  worship  in  those  who  preferred  the  Bomiah.  Some 
of  the  divines  assembled  at  Trent  supplied  the  desired  con- 
demnation, in  1562,  and  this  being  carefully  spread  in  England, 
kept  many  away  from  church  after  Elizabeth^s  first  five  yean. 
The  great  majority,  however,  of  those  who  retained  Bomish 
prejudices,  continued  an  outward  profession  of  protestantism, 
durinfr  another  five  years.  A  rebellion,  fomented  by  the  pope, 
then  broke  out  in  the  northern  counties;  in  tlie  following 
year,  a  Ilomish  fanatic,  named  Felton,  perhaps  insane,  posted 
the  pontifTs  infamous  bull,  that  pretended  to  dethrone  the 
queen,  upon  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London^s  palace ';  and 
political  exasi)eration  was  fast  rising  in  many  influential 
quarters,  to  an  ungovernable  height.  Elizabeth  had  trans- 
ferred the  royal  confidence  from  those  ancient  and  wealthy 
families  which  possessed  it  under  Mary,  to  another  class  of 
persons,  among  whom  was  great  ability,  but  nothing  more 
than  very  moderate  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune.  For  a 
season,  the  {mrties,  fallen  into  political  insignificance,  were 
tolerably  quiescent,  but  under  a  sufficient  impulse  from  with- 
out, their  irritation  and  impatience  readily  exploded.  Hence- 
foiih  England  had  a  Romish  sect  and  party.  The  members  of 
it  were  known  as  Ih'cusants^  from  a  refusal  of  conformity  to 
the  established  religion.  This  refusal  was  made  penal,  before 
the  t(jrm  Jiecusant  came  into  use,  and  to  the  penalty,  modem 
Koniish  writers  would  fain  assign  the  general  conformity  of 
their  party,  during  Elizabetirs  first  ten  years*.  But  the 
penalty  of  absence  then  was  only  one  shilling  for  every  Sunday, 
or  holidtiy,  upon  which  it  might  have  occurred ;    a  fine  too 


*  This  bull  was  Issued  by  Pius  V. 
and  is  dated,  April  25,  1570.  Felton 
aflixed  it  to  tlie  ^tes  uf  London  bouse, 
on  tbe  f<»llowinc  second  of  June,  Corpus 
Cliristi  day.  For  tins  offenee  he  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  ({uartert^tl,  as  a 
traitor,  Aug.  2.  The  |)oik*'m  bull  was 
generally  disapproved  among  llomLsh 
faniili(>s  in  England.  Many  naturally 
viewed  it  as  essentially  irreligious  and 
iiideeent  :  more  considered  it  as  a 
needless  provocation  to  the  govem- 
ity  and  an  unfeeling  compromise  of 


their  own  safety.  It  was  promptly 
answered  by  Hp.  Jewel,  in  some  dift- 
courses  from  the  pulpit,  afcer^-ards 
published  with  this  title,  A  Vievt  cfa 
tiiUtwu*  BuU  ttent  into  Enaland  by 
Pius  V.  bithop  of  Home ;  (fc/iivrAi  in 
certain  Sermonf  in  itu  Catkfdral  tlmrok 
of  Sfintm.  Another  attack  upon  it 
was  made  by  Barlow,  who  died  biiihop 
of  Lincoln,  in  1613,  in  a  work  entitled, 
Brutum  FtdiiWH, 
*  Butler's  Uiaorical Mewum^l.  171. 
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tnSing  to  be  much  considered  in  superior  life.  In  the  queen'a 
twenty-third  year,  this  penalty  was  augmented  by  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds  a  month,  recoverable  from  all  Becueante  over 
sixteen.  Tliis  proved,  however,  wholly  powerless  to  suppi-ess 
the  Iloniish  religion.  Opulent  families,  indeed,  paid  regular 
compositions  for  the  liberty  of  absence  from  church.  This 
obstinacy  of  Bomisb  prejudice,  at  a  time  when  it  was  highly 
penal,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  its  apparent  insignificance, 
at  a  time  when  it  incurred  a  far  lower  degree  of  legal  harm, 
plainly  marks  its  ultimate  imjKirtance  as  largely  created  by 
political  exasperation.  Had  not  a  violent  Romish  party  arisen 
under  Elizabeth,  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  Eng- 
land would  now  contain  a  native  Romish  sect. 

§  2.  Besides  this  increased  seventy  against  absence  from 
churcli,  which  was  earned  by  the  northern  rebelhon  in  1569, 
and  the  political  movements  following  it,  the  parliament  of 
1571  made  it  high  treason  to  procure,  or  import,  papal  bulls 
pretending  to  abrogate  allegiance  to  the  queen,  and  also  to 
give  or  receive  absolution  by  virtue  of  such  bulls.     To  conceal 
them  for  more  than  six  weeks,  was  made  misprision  of  treason. 
To  import  Aaniis  Deis,  or  any  other  similar  superstitious  toys, 
from  the  pope,  was  made  visitable  by  the  penalties  of  a  Pns- 
mtmire,  that  is,  the  offending  party  was  liable  to  be  placed 
without  the  royal  protection.     Romish  baubles,  however  in- 
trin^cally  contemptible,  were  fairly  treated  as  badges  of  depend- 
ence upon  tltat  foreign  power  which  had  lately  filled  the  north 
with  commotion,  and  was  known  to  be  still  threatening  the 
national  tranquility.      In   1581,  the    parliament  treated    Ro- 
manism with  still  greater  severity.     Not  only  did  it  make  tluit 
I  excessive  augmentation,  already  mentioned,  to  the  penalty  for 
Kabsence   from  churcli,  but  also  it  made  such   as   reconciled 
■viduals  to  tl>e  church  of  Rome,  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
thigh  treason,  and  such  as  received  reconciliation,  to  those  of 
Iffuspmion  of  treason.     -Sajing  mass  was  to  l>e  punislied  with 
I  ft  line  of  200  marks,  and  one  year's  imprisonment,  hearing  it 
vith  lialf  the  (ine,  but  with  the  same  term  of  imprisonment. 
I  }5iii,  an  act  wah  passed,  rendering  all  native  Jesuits,  and 
mtnaiy  priests,  found  in   England  after  the  la{)He  of  forty 
bn,  Inblo  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason :  to  aid,  or  receive 
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such  persons,  was  made  felony.  Other  clauses  rendered  it 
highly  penal  to  remain  in  any  one  of  the  seminarieSy  or  to 
enter  in  any  one  of  them  for  the  future,  or  to  send  remittances 
to  them.  These  acts  have  been  generally  condemned  by  pos- 
terity, as  shamefully  intolerant,  and  needl^»ly  severe.  Among 
contenijwraries,  however,  there  were  no  Uberal  views  of  tolera- 
tion, and  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  these 
persecuting  statutes.  Not  only  did  the  whole  protestant  body 
consider  them  needful,  and  intrinsically  desirable,  but  also 
many  of  the  more  moderate  Romanists  admitted  them  to  have 
boon  earned  by  the  political  misconduct  of  their  party  ^.  The 
papal  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth^s  life  and  goyemment 
were  too  notorious  for  total  denial  in  any  quarter.  In  all  the 
latter  years  of  her  reign,  there  was,  indeed,  a  general  determi- 
nation among  llomanists  to  treat  the  sufferers  for  their  faith 
as  martyred  bearers  of  a  commission  piu^y  religious.  But  it 
is  obscnable,  tliat  these  unfortimate  individuals  appear  to  have 
had  universally  the  option  of  redeeming  their  lives  by  a  manly 
disavowal  of  the  deposing  doctrines  maintained  in  papal  bulls. 
The  government,  therefore,  and  protestants  generally,  were 
justified  in  concluding  that  in  such  as  would  not  disavow, 
treason  was  inseparably  linked  with  religion. 

J)  3.  Tlie  points  from  wliich  these  Romish  emissaries  came, 
were  known  as  the  seminaries^  and  the  parties  themselves  were 
not  unconmionly  designated  by  the  same  word,  it  being  a  sort 
of  abbreviation  for  seminary  priests.  The  first  establishment 
wliich  supplied  them  was  conveniently  placed  at  Douay,  in 
1568.  It  arose  by  means  of  William  Allen,  of  gentlemanly 
origin  in  the  north  of  England,  who  relinquished  the  princi]>al- 
ship  of  St.   Mary's  Hall,  in  Oxford,  soon  after   EU2cabeth'*s 


*  Sec  W^atson's  Important  Comidera- 
lionSy  and  QuodlUnftg,  especially  the  for- 
mer, which  has  l>een  several  times 
reprinted,  very  recently  so  by  Mr. 
Mendham.  The  author  was  a  Romish 
priest,  who  engjiged  with  Raleigh,  and 
others,  in  a  sensi^less  plot  to  place  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne,  soon 
after  James  the  First's  accession.  For 
this  offence  he  was  executed  at  Win- 
chester towanls  the  close  of  1G03.    His 

iblications,  which  have  wounded  Ro- 


manism 80  severely,  were  probaUy 
wrung  from  Iiim  by  that  jealousy  of  the 
Jesuits,  common  among  the  secular 
priests  after  Loyola's  order  obtained  a 
firm,  and  rather  an  encroaching  hold 
over  the  Romish  families.  But  this 
origin  of  his  disclosures,  even  if  it  bo 
the  true  one,  detracts  nothing  from  the 
value  of  testimony,  confirmed  abun- 
dantly  elsewhere,  and  intrinsically  pro- 
bable. Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of 
that  in  Watson's  publieations. 


I 


» 
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accession,  and  went  over  to  Louvaui.  Betuming  into  his 
native  country  within  a  short  time,  he  was  shocked  to  sec  the 
geoeral  attendance  at  church  of  such  as  avowed  Romish 
predilections.  He  argued  so  warmly  against  this  conformity, 
that  some  of  tliose  who  practised  it,  and  yet  owned  papal 
opiuioas  as  their  genuine  conviction,  were  ofTendeil.  Those 
who  had  really  become  protestants  were  necessarily  disgusted, 
and  it  is  said,  that  Allen  had  reason  to  fear  some  molestation 
from  the  government,  when  Le  went  abroad  again.  A  man  of 
his  penetration  could  be  at  no  loss  to  see,  that  Romisli  par- 
tialities must  soon  wear  out  in  England,  under  the  general 
conformity  that  he  had  witnessed.  t^Ie  exerted  himself, 
accordingly,  to  form  the  establishment  at  Douay '.  There, 
English  fugitives  could  find,  at  least,  a  temporary  shelter, 
^ans  for  keeping  Bomanism  alive  in  the  country  could  be 
matured,  and  young  people  could  be  educated  expressly  fur 
maintaining  ur  spreading  papal  prineipk-s.  At  iii-st,  EUzabcth 
and  her  council  lookod  upon  the  establishment  with  contempt  *; 
but  in  this  tliey  did  not  show  tlieir  usual  sagacity.  The  Douay 
experiment  was  most  successful.  In  spite  of  the  risk  Uiat 
attended  its  youth,  on  revisiting  in  disguise  their  native  land, 
a  succession  of  such  young  persons  was  found,  who  took  an 
oatli  to  return  into  England,  and  labour  there  for  the  Romi^ 
faitli'.  The  intrepid  fulhlmont  of  this  obhgation  stained 
Elizabeth's  go\-ernment  with  the  blood  of  many  victims,  whose 
noble  self-devotion  has  ever  since  been  a  fruitful  theme  for 
iSiomish  exultation.  Nor  is  this  unsubstantial.  At  the  same 
le,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  seminary  priests,  and 


busily  appeared  before  the  Anuulo 
•xaB  an  more,  and  infinite  pains  were 
liUieii  to  BuppTCH  it.  The  pieeo  ia  au 
unlike  ■D}'  thing  of  Alleii'a,  ifaat  it  h«H 
been  often  attributed  to  Pentona,  and 
probably  that  ooarae  Jesuit  might  be 
moro  or  lew  nf  itit  aatlior,  but  Allen 
caoBentcnl  Co  Lave  it  fiaaa  for  bia,  ajid 
must  cuoseiiUEiilly  bi'ar  tliu  Lurtlica  uf 

*  Suiien  De  Stkim.  An^.3i2. 

'  The  ualli  may  be  aeen  in  Engliab, 
in  Fullcr*a  Civreh  IliMury,  p.  03,  and 
in  Latin,  in  Mourn  Uiil.  Mia.  Jnyl. 


a  1SR7, 


'  Allen  waa  made  cardinal  i 
and  arelibiabop  of  Mechlin  ii 
He  died  in  1A94,  aged  62.  Me  was 
lallffly  knoirn  aa  the  Cardinal  of  Eiuf- 
fnml,  and  n-ally  exerciaed  a  sort  of 
pkianHmnt  authority  over  the  intereata 
of  Euglbb  Komamam,  during  nuuiy 
yiara.  lip  had  nuuiemua  valuable 
([ilalltira,  and  maintained  an  appearauce 
strictly  profraKional,  until  158S,  when 
the  Mmmg  AnKiuIa  bronabt  hini  for- 
nnl  H  aalW  of  A»  AJmaiiilioH  to 
Ikt  NiAUkf  aad  ftv/ie  of  Ei^nid  • 
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Other  clerical  fictims  of  EUxaibeth'^s  anti-papsl  kgnkticNi,  were 
in  reality  professioiial  adveoturera.  wlio  reckoned,  for  vaanj 
Tears,  upon  some  accident  or  revolutioa.  to  pbee  Maiy  queen 
of  Scots  upon  the  throne,  and  requite  them  with  prdTennent 
in  the  re-established  papal  church.  Their  case  was  really 
analogous  to  that  of  those  who  seek  advaneement  in  the 
military'  profession,  or  any  other  calling  known  to  involve  per- 
sonal risk.  Nor  did  calculation  npoi  political  movements  in 
fiivour  of  Roma^iism  cease  with  the  Scottish  MarT''8  tzagical 
death.  Absurd  schemes  were  then  set  on  foot  for  forcing  the 
royal  family  of  Spain  upon  England ',  and  thus  the  self-devotioa 
of  papal  agents  ^as  never  free  from  a  political  aUoy.  This 
will  account  for  the  liberal  support  given  to  the  foreign  semi- 
naries, both  by  continental  princes,  and  by  the  discontented 
Bomish  party  in  England.  Alien  enemies  could  see  no  line 
of  policy  more  likely  to  embarrass,  if  not  overthrow  Elizabeth, 
than  to  open  houses  of  refuge  for  her  discontented  subjects, 
and  to  send  a  large  proportion  of  them  back  again,  expressly 
trained  for  the  continuance  of  a  religion  that  the  laws  forbade. 
Hence  Douay  did  not  long  remain  the  only  seat  of  an  English 
seminary.  Ten  other  such  establishments  were  eventually 
formed  *.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  name  politics  alone 
in  speaking  of  the  support  given  to  the  seminaries.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  religious  considerations  operated  in  their 
favour,  both  among  foreign  and  domestic  supporters;  espe- 
cially among  tlie  latter.  These  establislunents  were  largely 
benefited  by  clandestine  remittances  from  England,  and  many 
such  must  liave  unquestionably  come  from  parties  who  acted 
under  a  conscientious  sense  of  obligation  to  support  what  they 
thought  the  catholic  religion.  But  even  these  English  remit- 
tances were  not  free  from  that  alloy  of  baser  motives  which 
lowers  the  great  bulk  of  men's  better  actions.  Many  of  the 
English  families,  that  eventually  fell  into  a  Eomish  sect  and 
party,  had  been  enriched  by  monastic  pillage,  and  felt  no  dispo- 


«  This  plan  wa«  not  only  agitated  »  Viz.   at    Rome,    Paris,    Madrid, 

privately  among  individualH,  but  even  Lisbon,   Valladolid,    Seville,   IxNi\-ain, 

advocated  in  a  pamphlet  ])ubIiHhed  by  Ghent,  Liege,  and  St.  Omer's.     Some 

PereonH  under  the  name  of  Ihdeman,  of  th«-*»e  iisetnimtnef  were   not  founded 

and  written  by  himself  witli  others.  until  the  following  century. 
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eitioa  whatever  to  relinquish  this  augmentation  to  their  for- 
tunes. Such  parties  quieted  their  own  conectences,  and  sought 
papal  acquiescence  under  their  forbidden  gains,  by  sending 
contributions  from  them  to  the  continental  seminaries '. 

§  4.  Allen's  Douay  &tmiaary  was  intended  for  secular 
priests,  as  Romanists  term  ordinary  clergymen,  and  so  were 
some  other  of  these  foreign  institutions.  Others  were  for 
Jesuits,  and  these  furnished,  in  the  end,  the  most  effective 
props  of  the  Romish  sect  and  party  in  England.  The  first 
Jesuits  that  came  thither  were  two  Spaniards,  but  their  stay 
was  very  brief,  ignorance  of  the  language  rendering  them  use- 
leas.  Afterwards  came  over  an  Englishman,  Jasper  Heywood, 
but  his  arrival  produced  nothinff  remarkable.  Thirdly,  in  the 
spring  of  \'>S0,  came  over  Robert  Persons,  and  Edmund 
Campion,  both  Oxford  men,  who  had  once  professed  pro- 
testantism, but  abandoned  it  and  Wcame  Jesuits.  They  were 
regularly  sent  from  Rome,  under  instructions  from  the  general 
of  their  order,  at  the  pope's  expense,  and  with  his  cordial 
approbation,  to  do  what  tbey  could  for  the  papal  church  in  their 
native  country.  Both  were  men  of  considerable  abilities  and 
acquirements  ;  but  in  manners  they  differed,  Campion  being 
gentle-tempered.  Persons  rugged.  Their  mission  was  no 
sooner  known  to  Elizal)eth's  government,  than  tt  made  stre- 
nuous exertions  to  have  them  apprehended  immediately  upon 
landing.  These,  however,  proved  ineffectual,  and  both  the 
celebrated  Jesuits  remained  undiscovered  for  many  months, 
which  were  judiciously  improved  in  giving  consistency  to  the 
rising  Romish  sect  and  party.  At  length.  Campion  was  taken, 
and  towards  the  close  of  1581,  he  suffered  death,  at  Tyburn, 
under  a  conviction  for  high  treason.  Being  an  accomplished 
man,  of  pleasing  manners,  and  unblemished  morals,  his  cruet 
late  has  ever  attracted  great  commiseration.  But  he  seems 
really  to  have  come  under  the  lash  of  a  law,  passed  so  long 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  called  ordinarily  the  mtatuta 
of  treatoju,  and  aft«r  his  trial,  a  document  entrusted  to  him 
and  hia  co-adjutor,  was  discovered,  which  aggravates  the  case 
agaiiint  him.     This  was  a  bull,  represented  as  a  mitigation  of 
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the  dqMMsmg  bull,  which  pietendad  to  depxhe  FBmlmtii,  avi 
allowing  Romanwta  to  obey  her  ay  t»alfti»ifa»d^  hut  maatiooay 
aleo  the  poeeibility  cl  ezecutiiig  the  d<ynring  boBt  a4  eeni 
future  tune '.  Thus  these  Jeeoitic  cmi— rion  wera^  m  CkIi  is 
prodaini  papal  aoquiesoenee  in  a  profieioiial  •DegjipBoe  of  the 
Romiah  body,  until  a  feasible  oppcortonity  ahould  amvo  §m  ill 
open  assumption  of  a  hostile  character^  Pssbqiib,  the  othv 
besrer  of  this  treacherous  docomenti  ehided  piuHsuiLi  and  wmk 
his  escape  to  the  c(»itinent»  where  he  spent  maQj  jean  if 
active  exertion  to  keep  ahye  a  Bfbit  of  pofitioal  epeciUation  k 
the  English  Bomanista,  and  to  discredit  the  proteatant  esia> 
blishment.  The  opening  made  by  hSm  and  hia  nnfoctuosis 
friend)  Campion,  could  never  afterwards  be  cloaojL  Bsne^ 
forth,  England  was  visited  by  a  succession  of  JeonitSi  wfca 
proved  the  most  effective  of  papal  mJ0sionariea»  and  to  thw 
labours,  probably,  English  Bomanism  jfriaaiptBy  owed  ill 
preservation. 

§  5.  Its  first  i^pearanoe  in  the  ranks  of  Tgi^i^jj  non^ 
conformity,  seems  to  have  originated  in  principles  wfaioh  oier 
denounced  it  with  the  most  fierce  and  intdemnt  hoatiK^. 
Most  of  the  English  protestants  whom  Maiy'^s  peneeution 
drove  abroad,  returned  with  violent  partialities  for  tlioee  demo- 
cratic forms  of  religious  discipline,  which  they  had  ae^oi  among 
the  republicans  who  gave  them  shelter.  Thus  while  EngUeh- 
men  with  Bomiah  predilections  were  attending  church,  and 
seemed  likely  to  glide  imperceptibly  into  sincere  protestants 
many  of  their  countrjrmen  who  were  reaUy  so,  loudly  com- 
plained of  much  in  the  protestant  establishment.  Against  its 
religious  principles,  they  had  nothing  to  all^e,  but  ita  exterior 
was  denounced  as  popish  and  anti-christian,  not  absolute 
sinful  in  itself,  but  inexpedient ;  and  instead  of  edifyii^,  rather 


'  ''  Petatur  a  sumroo  Domino  nostro 
explicatio  buIUe  declaraterise  contra 
Elizabethan!  et  ei  adhaerentes,  quam 
Catholici  cupiunt  intelligi  hoc  modo, 
ut  obliget  semper  illam  et  htereticofl, 
Catholicos  vero  nullo  modo  obliget, 
nbut  tie  darUibut,  sed  turn  demum 
quando  publica  eiuadem  bailee  executio 
fieri  poterit."  Thia  treacherous  enflp- 
caticm  was  granted  by  the  pope  to  rer- 
sons   and  Campion,  on   th«  14th  of 


April,  1580,  (Exeaaum  qf  Jmtiict,  al- 
tnbuted  to  Lord  Bm^gliley,  p.  19). 
The  principal  Romiah  anlhoriBei  Ar 
the  histoiy  of  English  JeanitiBDi,  art 
Bartoliand  Hoore.  Th«foniMr^  vocIl 
printed  at  Rome  in  1067,  »  cntHlM 

VlngkUterra.  Moore^s  work,  pciolai 
in  1660,  and  entiUed  Hi^bona  JTv- 
nofMAngUMma  Soe,  /esH,  is  eztnaia^ 
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the  reverse.  Vainly  did  those  who  felt  some  attachment 
to  these  reprobated  externals,  or  thought  them  desirable  to 
conciliate  Bomish  prejudice,  argue  for  their  continuance  upon 
this  latter  ground.  The  plea  may  seem  reasonable,  but  pro- 
testant  opponents  spumed  it  as  an  unworthy  and  pernicious 
compromise,  which  disgraced  sound  principles,  and  endangered 
souls.  Acute  Romanists  quickly  availed  themselves  of  this 
controversy.  They  might  Curly  represent  it  as  an  indication 
of  a  spirit  in  protestantism,  which  would  strip  the  conformist 
of  every  religious  external  to  which  he  had  been  used,  however 
harmless,  and  stop  nothing  short  of  his  surrender  upon  the 
most  abject  and  unconditional  terms.  They  generally  did  re- 
present it  as  a  proof  that  religious  peace  was  only  attainable  in 
the  piq>al  communion ;  every  other  inviting  interminable  dis- 
cord and  mutability.  Upon  minds  predisposed  for  such  argu- 
ments, they  operated  with  great  success,  and  Bomish  prejudice 
was  every  day  revived,  or  strengthened,  by  the  augmenting 
violence  of  protestant  dissension.  Artfully  to  widen. this  was 
even  thought  advisable.  Two  preachers  of  reformed  opinions 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  were  actually  apprehended :  from  one  of 
whom  accidentally  dropped  instructions  from  a  Jesuit;  the 
other  was  a  Dominican  friar'. 

§  6.  The  controversy,  however,  which  early  took  such  a 
threatening  appearance,  turned  for  some  years  upon  mere 
externals.  In  ordinary,  clergymen  had  usually  worn  a  square 
cap^  and  a  dress  otherwise  conformable  to  the  regulations  of 
an  university.  In  their  ministrations,  they  had  worn  a  sur- 
plice. None  pretended,  that  there  was  any  thing  sinful,  or 
even  absolutely  unsuitable,  in  such  habiliments.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  thought  becoming  in  all  quarters,  that  ministers 
of  the  gospel  should  be  distinguished  both  when  officiating  and 
abroad,  from  other  men.  But  every  thing  connected  with 
religion,  it  was  maintained,  ought  to  have  an  edifying  tendency : 
the  surplice  and  comer  cap  had  the  reverse,  having  served  the 
cause  of  idolatry,  and  become  "  the  defiled  robes  of  anti-Christ,'^ 
by  their  use  in  the  church  of  Bome  *.     Many  of  the  reformed 

»  Collier,  U.  518.    Strype's  Parker,     the  Eari  of  Leicester.  StrjWs  Parker^ 
i.485.  iiL7«. 

*  Whittinghaniy  dean  of  DuriMun,  to 
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clei^  refused,  accordingly,  to  wear  either  of  them.  Some  of 
thcae  were  seen  abroad  in  round  caps;  others  wore  hats. 
Among  such  persons,  none,  probably,  ministered  ia  the  sur- 
plice ;  and  besides  using  this  discretion,  many  took  the  liberty 
of  using  common  basons,  instead  of  fonts,  in  baptising;  of 
administering  the  communion  to  those  who  sate,  or  stood; 
and  of  making  other  slight  inroads  upon  prescribed  forms,  or 
established  usage*.  Conformists  with  any  thing  of  Bomiah 
prepossessions  were  naturally  disgusted  by  this  licence,  and  in 
15f)4,  the  government  made  a  formal  call  upon  the  prdacy  to 
suppress  all  such  irregularities  *.  Various  attempts  were  made 
for  this  puq)ose,  with  more  or  less  of  cordiality,  (the  prdates 
commonly  being  rather  inclined  for  connivance,)  but  Eliabetk 
was  finn,  and  insisted  upon  strict  obedience  to  the  law.  The 
dissentients,  however,  were  equally  firm  in  their  determinatioD 
to  evade,  or  defy  it.  Endeavours  to  enforce  it,  naturaDy  pro- 
duced several  cases  of  individual  suffering,  and  thus  exMspen- 
turn  rendered  the  breach,  every  day,  wider  and  more  inconUe. 
At  length,  in  1567,  many  of  the  dissentients  would  frequent 
no  longer  the  churches  of  conforming  clergymen,  although 
none  made  objection  to  the  doctrine  preached  there.  As  they 
would  not,  however,  forego  social  worship,  they  secretly  met  for 
that  ])i]q)()sc,  and  a  party  so  engaged  in  the  city  of  London,  was 
sur|)riso(l  and  dispersed  by  the  magistracy,  several  individuab 
[jrewMit  Ixiing  taken  into  custody'.  From  this  interference 
nothing  was  gained.  In  1564,  members  of  the  anti-vestural 
paily  had  become  popularly  known  as  Puritans^  or  jPrecmans*. 
Many  of  the  more  zealous  among  them  now  deliberated  upon 
th(^  l;iwfuhu\ss  of  a  formal  separation,  and  made  up  their  minds 
to  form  Hocret  congregations  of  their  own,  treating  conformity 
as  a  positive  sin.  The  bulk,  indeed,  of  those  who  were  pos- 
soHsed  by  puritanical  scruples,  both  clerical  and  lay,  still 
remainod  in  eonununion  with  the  establishment,  only  evading 
or  defying  its  obligations,  and  striving,  as  much  as  could  be 

•  (\»<m1  MS.    StrjiK'^a  Parki-r,  i.  302.  larities,  referred  to  in   the  last  note, 
Tlio  i>niM»r  Ih  (lattMl  l'\»l>.  14,  1564.  might  have  been  made  in  consequence 

•  Uy  u  li'tter  from  the  queen  to  the  of  this  letter. 
arclibiNho|>  of  Canterbury,  dated  Jan.         '  Str>'pe*8  Parker,  i.  481. 
25,  15«4.     It  niay  be  seen  in  Strj-pe's         •  Fuller  s  CA.  Hiit.  76. 
PiiikfTy  iii .  65.     The  report  of  irregu- 
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done  with  any  degree  of  prudence,  to  overthrow  them.  Hut 
others,  with  whtim  they  cordially  aj^eed  in  every  thing  but  in 
admitting  the  lawfulness  of  an  evasive  conformity,  were  all  the 
while  bent  upon  organising  an  impregnable  opposition  to  every 
religious  usage  not  seen  at  Geneva,  To  their  party,  the  half- 
conformists  were  perpetually  supplying  fresh  recruits.  Thus 
the  year  l-'iS?  gave  birth  to  a  regular  schiBm  among  English 
Protestants.  Henceforth  many  of  them  have  ever  separated 
from  the  episcopal  church,  and  continued  under  various  fonna 
that  spirit  of  Dissent,  which  was  originally  provoked  by  nothing 
IDOre  important  than  vestures,  and  a  few  ceremonies. 

g  7.  The  seeming  disproportion  between  cause  and  effect  io 
this  instance,  has  often  brought  censure  upon  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment :  an  obstinate  schism,  it  is  thought,  having  been  really 
provoked  by  the  mere  waut  of  judicious  concession  *.  But  thia 
view  leaves  out  of  sight  the  large  proportion  of  Englishmen 
who  retained  Romish  partialities,  and  were,  consequently,  un- 
willing to  see  any  sweeping  curtailment  of  ancient  religious 
usages.  Many  confirmed  Protestants  too,  especially  such  as 
had  not  gone  abroad  under  Mary,  desired  nothing  more  than  a 
restoration  of  king  Edward's  system.  Others  again,  would 
have  had  England  formally  become  a  Lutheran  country.  The 
concession  to  the  antl-vcstural  party,  of  points  now  generally 
considered  so  trifling,  would  really,  therefore,  have  been  the 
sacrifice  of  a  largo  and  peaceable  majority,  to  a  narrow  but 
clamorous  minority.  As  a  mere  politician,  Elizabeth  might 
well  consider  it  undesirable,  no  less  than  inequitable,  to  venture 
upon  such  an  experiment.  But  she  soon  must  liave  seen  reason 
to  believe  that  the  concessions  which  had  been  so  clamorously 
demanded,  would  have  proved  wholly  unavailing  to  stay  the 
strife.  Alx)ut  the  year  1571,  the  anti-vestunsts  brought  for- 
ward new  claims,  upon  which  they  insisted  with  all  their  former 
ice.  Calvin  had  organised  at  Geneva,  a  democratic 
Intern  of  eeclesiastical  discipline,  and  this  was  now  to  bo  forced 
upon  England  as  necessary  to  secure  evangelical  doctrine,  pri- 


*  "  llad  tbs  use  ot  lublta  and  m  tew  things  by  law,  as  thr}'  told  the  arch- 

mniiMUK:*     been    loft    diwivtioiuiry,  tiiahop,    that    nude    Iliom    sppanti.-," 

buch  ntlnulen  uid   people  hod   berii  N»l,  }tiM.  Pur.  Land.  1S37.  J.  Ifi3. 
May  ;  but  it  ou  tlic  compeUiog  these 
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vileges,  and  practice,  in  their  full  integrrity.  The  hienrchy 
was  to  be  superseded  by  local  consistories,  partly  dericil, 
partly  lay,  dependent  upon  general  boards,  similarly  oonstitiifteiL 
Cathedrals,  with  their  several  dignitaries  and  officers,  were  to 
be  abolished,  ecclesiastical  patronage  was  to  pass  fimn  the 
crown  and  individuals,  into  tiie  hands  of  parishionerB.  These 
latter  were  to  be  placed  under  the  moral  inspection  of  mliiig 
elders  acting  conjointly  with  the  pastor,  and  the  whc^e  coantrj 
was,  in  fact,  to  become  the  theatre  of  a  weUrorganiaed,  intde- 
rant,  despotic  religious  democracy.  Discipline  was  the  wir- 
cr}%  under  which  the  zealous  champions  of  this  new  polity 
fought,  and  their  system  has  been  called  DiscipUfuurian  Pwri- 
tanism.  They  struggled  violently  for  its  establishment,  during 
more  than  twenty  years,  sometimes  convulsing  the  whole  frame 
of  society,  and  occasioning  severe  hardships  to  sach  individuab 
as  fell  under  the  lash  of  the  law.  Upon  the  cases  of  these 
unfortunate  men,  much  has  been  rather  invidiously  said ;  but 
really  they  had  no  great  cause  of  complaint.  L^al  proceed* 
ings  against  clergymen  who  defied,  or  evaded  the  conditions 
on  which  they  took  preferment,  might  become,  at  times,  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  never  could  have  been  censurable  in 
themsch'es  ;  however  they  might  occasionally  assume  a  merci- 
less tinge  from  the  stem  character  of  the  age.  Nor  ai^  the 
strife  that  agitated  all  England,  and  the  distresses  that  over- 
took some  of  the  disciplinarian  clerg}%  fairly  chargeable  upon 
the  refusal  of  vestural  relief.  Had  it  been  thought  reasonable 
and  practicable  to  afford  this,  conformity  with  Geneva  would 
still  have  been  incomplete.  ClergjTnen  who  looked  there  Cwr 
models  would  have  never  ceased  to  long  for  opportunities  to 
gain  livings  by  popular  suffrage,  and  for  exemption  from  epis- 
copal superiority.  Laymen  who  thought  themselves  likely  to 
become  ruling  elders,  or  who  were  smitten  with  an  itch  for  inter- 
ference, or  even  actuated  by  religious  austerity,  would  have  been 
certain  to  plead  the  authority  that  expelled  the  vestures,  for 
the  establishment  of  elective  boards  to  keep  the  clergy  in  check, 
and  to  hold  an  inquisition  upon  the  conduct  of  every  one 
around.  The  vestures  and  ceremonies,  indeed,  which  gave  the 
first  occasion  to  puritanism,  were  always  treated  as  essentially 
unimportant,  and  only  rendered  otherwise  by  their  accidental 
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abuse  to  the  purpnees  of  Romish  Huperstition,  The  holy  Difci- 
pline,  however,  as  the  new  polity  waa  called,  waa  represented 
Bs  undoubtedly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament :  at  once,  there- 
fore, a  privilege  to  which  every  christian  was  entitled,  and  a 
controul  which  he  was  bound  to  undergo  '. 

{)  8.  The  lead  in  English  struggles  for  the  establishment  of 
disci plinariiui  puritanisni,  was  taken  by  Thoin^  CWtwTight, 
bom  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1 535,  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Having  deservedly  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  that 
university,  he  went  abroad,  and  in  a  residence  at  Geneva, 
became  a  zeaious  convert  to  Calvin's  ayateni  in  all  its  parts. 
H<^  took  from  home  an  antipathy  to  cap  and  surjiliee,  but  he 
Tetumed  fully  bent  upon  preaching  the  much  vaunted  hofy  Dis- 
^pline  to  his  countrymen.  A  large  party  at  Cambridge  readily 
became  captivated  by  his  eloquence,  and  he  was  elected 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity.  In  that  situation,  he  lectured 
Rgainst  the  hierarchy,and  against  established  principles  of  admis- 
sion to  ministerial  cures.  For  such  charge!^,  men  were  to  be 
Bought  by  others,  and  to  be  put  in  them  without  a  call  from  the 
people,  was  tyranny  *.  Attacks  of  this  kind  from  a  public  pro- 
l!efi8or,  upon  established  institutions,  were  obviously  insufier- 
■ble.  The  university  authorities  were,  therefore,  driven  upon 
i»everity.  Cartwright  was  first  ejected  from  his  fellowship.  To 
iliiis  forfeiture  he  had  laid  bimseJf  open  by  his  refusal  to  take 
iest'e  orders,  as  he  was  bound  by  the  statutes.  He  would 
twt  even  lay  claim  to  deacons  orders,  which  he  had  really 
■taken,  but  seems  to  have  destroyed  the  letters  then  given  to 
>iiim.  His  right  to  preach,  he  referred  wholly  to  a  call  made 
in  him  when  abroad.  After  the  loss  of  his  fellowsliip,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  professorship,  denied  a  doctor's  degree,  forbidden 
to  preach  within  the  vice-elianccllor'a  jurisdiction,  and  expelled 
the  university.  He  then  withdrew  again  to  the  continent,  and 
mnaincd  there  until  all  England  rang  with  disciplinarian  pole- 
mics.    In  these  he  took  the  foremost  ground,  his  principal 


'  ThoM  whii  irwh  to  iiiTt«lij(Bt*  lh«        '  Cartwri^t's  ■ 

KlpliuuikO  c|Qeetion  Bh'iuld  consalt  principle,  ^iven  h 

■""  '"''looBlpoTcrsj  wilhCiitw-righl,  proTMwnliip,  iu>] 

Mft'l  SuTtey  of  Ike  holy  Oiici-  Wkd^ift,  iu.  ». 
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arlveisarj'  K-ing  Whitgift,  whom  he  left  mast^*  of  hia  omi 
college  io  Cambridge,  and  who  became  afterwanls  arehbiahi^ 
of  Canterbury.  Probabl}',  his  own  temper  would  not  allow  hiu 
to  rest  contentedly  as  a  chuiipion,  however  popular,  in  a  mere 
pajwr  war.  Certainly  his  position  as  the  oracle  of  the  puritsJu- 
cal  party  would  not  allow  it.  Hence  orders  were  twice  given 
for  his  arrest.  Once,  he  escaped;  the  second  time,  he  w»s 
taken  into  custody.  The  government,  however,  was  evidentlr 
anxious  to  leave  him  alone  as  much  as  possible.  His  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  founded  an  hospital  at  Wiu-wick,  and 
made  liim  master  of  it,  adding  a  handsome  pension  to  the  sti- 
I>end.  In  this  situation,  Cartwright  spent  all  his  latt«r  years, 
easy  in  his  circumstances,  and  allowed  to  occupy  tJie  pulpit  of 
his  house.  As  he  mellowed  by  age,  his  powerful  and  religious 
mind  could  not  overlook  the  happiness  of  such  a  situation,  or 
the  good  qualities  of  those  who  might  have  formerly  opposed 
him.  It  was  believed,  accordingly,  that  he  felt  considerable 
regret  for  the  intemperance  of  liis  early  years,  and  he  certainly 
did  justice  to  his  old  antagonist,  Whitgift  *.  He  died  in  J  tH)2, 
generally  respected  for  his  leamiug,  ability,  and  moml  worth, 
but  by  no  means  possessed  of  that  public  importance  which  had 
signalised  all  his  middle  age. 

§  9.  The  decline  of  bis  influence  did  not  arise  alone  from  the 
cffecte  of  time  upon  his  own  constitutional  wannth  and  rash- 
ness. About  the  year  1 580,  a  competitor  for  sectarian  popula- 
rity came  forward,  in  Bobert  Browne,  son  of  a  Rutlandshire 
gentleman.  He  received  his  academical  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, it  is  thought  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  and  first  aduptvd 
Puritanical  opinions.  These,  however,  he  soon  partially  aban- 
doned for  a  new  system  framed  by  himself.  The  Puritiuis 
would  have  continued  the  church -establishment,  if  they  could 
only  regulate  it  in  their  own  way.  Browne,  and  his  party, 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  its  destruction,  denouncing  it  as 
essentially  ant! christian.  They  were  equally  opposed  to  the 
Puritanical  views  of  discipline.  Every  congregation,  accord- 
ing to  them,  was  a  church  uf  itself,  and  entitled  to  the  full 
regulation  of  its  own  affairs.    In  doctrine,  they  did  not,  indeed. 
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differ  from  the  church  and  the  Puritans.  Their  principIeB 
eventually  passed  under  the  name  of  Indepeitdmcy,  and  are 
such  as  liavc  lonj^  been  professed  by  the  great  majority  of 
English  Protestant  Dissenters.  Browne  himself  exhibited  no 
great  attachment  to  them,  or  valuable  qualities  of  any  kind. 
His  fervid  harangues  against  the  church,  ended  in  his  accep- 
tance of  a  benefice  in  Northamptonshire,  upon  which  he  lived 
to  the  end  of  life.  He  died  in  lO^JO,  very  aged,  in  ^ol,  having 
been  committed  for  an  siisault  ujion  the  village  constable,  who 
came  to  him  for  a  rate.  By  way,  perhaps,  of  keeping  up  same 
^poarance  of  consistency,  he  never  preached  :  an  abstinence 
from  duties  which  he  was  paid  for  performing,  that  really 
made  his  case  worse :  whatever  pride  might  whisper  to  the 
contrary*.  Seldom  have  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  party 
been  laid  by  one  more  personally  contemptible. 

§  10.  The  leader  s  unimportant  character  naturally  had  an 
unfavourable  effect  upon  the  early  progress  of  his  party,  and  in 
1A92,  even  the  sagacious  mind  of  Dacon  viewed  it  as  utteriy 
contemptible,  and  nearly  extinct  *.  It  was,  liowever,  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  feelings  which  extensively  prevail,  for  this  rapid 
disappearance.  Other  leaders,  indeed,  had  actually  then 
secured  its  vigorous  revival,  and  in  1.593,  llrounism  again 
attracted  general  observation.  Its  new  apostles  were  a  clergy- 
man, named  lireenwood,  and  a  layman,  who  had  studied  the 
law,  named  Barrow.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the 
more  able  and  active  of  the  two*,  and  from  him  Brownels 
I  Kvived  opinions  obtained  the  name  of  Barrotriem.  Theiv 
'  progress  gave  violent  offence  to  the  Puritans,  whose  strongs 
hold,  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  passed  an  act  in  1 593,  placing 
Protestant  llecusants  in  a  worae  condition  than  Romi^'^, 
This  was  levelled  at  tlie  Barrowists.  Their  principles  were; 
however,  those  which  defy  penal  statutes,  as  the  next  century 
V>rc  antple  witness,  and  an  the  6nal  triuni])h  of  Indejiendency 
Wer  Presbyterian  ism  has  triumphantly  proved. 

§  11.  In  aid  of  these  attacks  of  rival  Prutostant  non-com- 

•  FulkrVU.  IliM,  Ida.  Wy  I>irifJimt,» 

•  iHmnalimt  urn  LiM.     W„rk>,  iii.  '  N-aj'i  H"v 

•  Uuimift'a  a^irff  </  tkt  frrtaviid      I'nr.  03. 
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formity  upon  the  Galvinistic  Discipline^  came  the  gradinl 
decline  of  public  interest  in  the  question.  During  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  ElizabeUi''s  reign,  the  old  Poritan 
party  lost  much  of  its  former  hold  upon  the  coontry  *.  All  its 
positions  had  been  narrowly  sifted  by  able  opponents,  many  of 
its  warmest  advocates  were  dead,  others  had  become  much 
more  moderate.  Under  this  calm,  man^s  inherent  appetite  ht 
theological  questions  took  a  new  direction.  Hitherto,  Gahin 
had  governed  the  doctrinal  belief  of  both  the  Puritans  and  the 
church-party.  His  Institutes  especially  were  a  theological 
manual  of  such  intrinsic  importance,  that,  coming  as  Uiey  did 
from  a  Protestant  author,  all  Elizabeth'^s  subjects  dissenting 
from  Rome,  gladly  used  them  as  their  guide.  But  CSalvin^s 
authority  upon  discipline  having  Scdlen  into  a  much  less  advan- 
tageous position  than  it  long  occupied,  his  doctrinal  authority 
was  not  slow  in  suffering  under  the  same  re-action.  Many 
scholars  began  to  canvass  those  assertions  of  irrespective 
decrees,  which  have  rendered  the  great  reformer  of  Geneva  so 
&mous.  His  English  friends  were  disgusted  and  alarmed  at 
this  unwonted  boldness.  But  they  looked  in  vain  to  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles  for  means  of  suppressing  it.  Whatever  might 
be  assumed  as  to  the  opinions  and  intentions  of  those  who 
framed,  and  of  those  who  remodelled  that  national  test,  it 
evidently  could  be  taken  by  such  as  rejected  all  extreme  views 
upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  The  advocates  of  such 
views  being  numerous  and  influential,  drew  up  in  the  autumn  of 
1595,  at  the  house,  and  under  the  sanction  of  Whitgift,  the 
primate,  the   celebrated  Lambeth  Articles*.     Elizabeth  was 


•  G.  Cranmer  to  R.  Hooker.  Wal- 
ton^8  Lites,  187. 

»  The  Lambeth  Articles,  are  "1. 
God,  from  eternity,  hath  predestinated 
certain  men  unto  life,  certain  men  he 
hath  reprobated.  2.  The  moving,  or 
efficient  cause  of  predestination  unto 
life,  is  not  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  of 
perseverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of 
any  thing  that  is  in  the  person  predes- 
tinated, but  only  the  good  will  and 
pleasure  of  God.  3.  There  is  pre-de- 
termined  a  certain  number  of  the  pre- 
destinate, which  can  neither  be  aug- 
mented nor  diminished.    4.  Those  who 


are  not  predestinated  tosalvation,  shall 
necessarily  be  damned  for  their  sins. 
5.  A  true,  living,  and  justifying  fiuth, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  justifyingy  is  not 
extinguished,  falleth  not  away,  it  va- 
nisheth  not  away  in  the  elect,  either 
iinallv  or  totally.  6.  A  man  truly 
faithful,  that  is,  such  a  one  who  is  en- 
dued with  a  justifying  faith,  is  certain, 
with  a  full  assurance  of  faith,  of  the 
remission  of  his  sins,  and  of  his  ever- 
lasting salvation  by  Christ.  7*  Saving 
grace  is  not  given,  is  not  granted,  is  not 
communicated  to  all  men,  by  which 
they  may  be  sftTed,  if  they  wilL    8.  No 
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displeased  at  this  unauthorised  attempt  to  narrow  the  terms  of 
national  conformity  by  the  preparation  of  new  tests  likely  to  be 
warmly  and  extensively  controverted.  Nor  does  the  primate 
himself  seem  to  have  gone  all  lengths  with  the  party  to  which 
he  lent  his  house  and  authority.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he 
hardly  could  have  patronised  Hooker,  a  learned  and  influen- 
tial holder  of  those  moderate  predestinarian  opinions,  which 
the  Lambeth  committee  was  anxious  to  suppress.  Henceforth, 
the  puritanical  party  assumed  a  new  appearance.  It  still 
insisted  upon  the  Discipline^  but  doctrine  also  came  now  into 
the  dispute.  Most  of  the  old  enemies  to  the  church-establish- 
ment adopted  the  Lambeth  Articles,  at  least  tacitly,  and  have 
been  called  DoctrincU  Pwritans.  A  large  portion  of  their 
opponents  sided  with  Hooker,  and  other  objectors  to  extreme 
opini<His.  This  party  eventually  produced  all  the  brightest 
stars  in  English  theology,  and  has  ever  numbered  among  its 
adherents  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy. 

§  12.  Another  distinctive  point,  when  doctrinal  separation 
began,  was  afforded  by  the  Lord''s  day,  or  Sunday.  The 
strictness  with  which  this  day  had  been  ordinarily  kept  in 
western  Europe,  during  the  earlier  years  of  her  conversion,  had 
much  relaxed  under  the  gradual  operation  of  time,  and  the 
competition  of  numerous  festivals.  It  might  seem  unreasonr 
able  to  exact  for  these,  the  same  degree  of  strictness  that 
justly  belonged  to  a  day  that  could  claim  a  sacred  character 
from  the  Decalogue.  If  men  would  give  up  some  part  of  them 
to  religion,  they  might  fairly  employ  the  rest  in  innocent  recrear 
tion.  Sunday,  however,  sank  to  the  same  level.  It  became 
rather  a  day  of  amusement  than  of  devotion.  The  first  reformers 
paid  no  marked  attention  to  this  abuse.  But  as  Puritanism 
gained  ground,  it  brought  under  general  notice  the  propriety  of 
greater  strictness  in  the  observation  of  Sunday.  The  holy  day 
was,  indeed,  no  longer  called  by  its  ancient  name,  or  by  that 
of  the  Lord'^s  day,  as  it  had  been  in  all  preceding  ages  of  the 
Christian  era.     It  came  to  be  known  as  the  Sahhatk^  a  desig- 

man  can  eome  unto  Christ  unleia  it  may  come  to  the  Son.    9.  It  is  not  in 

shaU  he    given  him,   and  unleai  the  the  will  or  power  of  every  one  to  be 

Father  shall  draw  him  ;  and  all  men  saved."  Fuller's  Ch.  Hid,  b.  9.  p.  230. 
are  not  drawn  by  the  Father,  that  they 


[sect. 

nation  liitherto  denoting  Saturday,  In  1595,  the  notiooslonf 
current  in  puritanical  circles  npon  this  subject,  were  embodied 
in  a  publication  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bound,  entitled  a  Treatiu  of 
the  f<ahbalh.  This  gave  the  signal  for  inculcating  the  seAcrest 
vic^t's  upon  the  hallowing  of  Sunday ;  which,  it  was  maintained, 
christians  were  bound  to  keeji,  with  at  least  a;s  much  rigour 
a.t  any  Jews  had  kept  the  Mosaic  Sabbath.  Unhappily,  the 
church-party  merely  looked  npon  this  question  as  a  new  turn  in 
the  aggreesira  tactics  of  their  old  enemy.  Puritanism,  it  was 
argued,  had  set  up  its  8al>bath  fur  no  other  reason,  than  to 
decry  the  few  festivals  which  the  reformation  had  spared*. 
That  an  antipathy  to  these  was  really  connected  with  purita- 
nical movements  in  the  Sabbatarian  controversy,  is  unquestion- 
able: it  might  even  have  first  suggested  them.  But  it  ia 
obvious  that  a  greater  strictness  in  keeping  Sunday,  than  had 
hitherto  pre\'ailetl  in  England,  and  than  now  prevails  in  con- 
tinental  Europe,  was  highly  desirable.  Nor  are  Englishmen 
without  considerable  obligations  to  puritanisin  for  establishing 
sneh  strictness  as  a  national  peculiarity.  In  o|»posing  the  first 
approaches  to  it,  the  church-party  took  a  fake  step,  which 
injured  its  hold  upon  serious  minds,  and  which  those  who 
venerate  its  cliaracter  must  regret.  Had  it  taken  a  safe  and 
dignified  position,  when  Sabbatarian  notions  became  popular,  it 
would  have  part-ially  come  over  to  them ;  merely  seeking  to 
mitigate  their  extravagance  and  rigour.  Instead  of  this  judi- 
cious course,  the  church-party  vented  angry  pamphlets,  advo- 
cated questionable  appropriations  of  Sunday  leisure,  and  strove 
to  vanquish  opposition  by  the  arm  of  power.  Seldom  has  that 
party,  which  has  done  England  so  many  invaluable  serrices, 
apjicared  in  a  light  equally  disadvantageous. 

§  13.  Against  the  tide  of  innovation,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  set  in,  Elizabeth  invariably  stood  firm,  She  did.  indeed,  fre- 
quently stoop  to  temporise,  and  thus  unintentionally  encourage 
expectations  that  sometimes  recoiled  fearfully  upon  the  heads 
of  in<lividuals.  But  when  it  really  came,  either  to  the  surren- 
der, or  the  maintenance  of  established  principles,  she  adhered  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative.     Enemies  to  the  church  of 
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Sogland  have  UBually  accounted  for  this  tenacity,  by  coDsider* 

ing  the  quocn,  either  as  indifTerent  to  religion  altogether,  or 

possessed  by  such  a  fondness  for  the  showy  ritual  ofBomanism, 

that  she  clung  to  as  much  of  it  as  the  people  were  at  all  likely 

to  endure.     She  did,  indeed,  retain  a  cross  in  her  chapel  father 

pertinaciously  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  she  approved  also 

A  Btately  prelacy,  and  clerical  celibacy.     Dut  such  facts  are  no 

solid  ground  for  doubting  her  protestant  convictions.     These 

were  matured  under  the  discreet  and  scholarly  guidance  of 

Archhisliop   Parker,  whose  principle   was   resistance   to   the 

f  lin-catbolic  pretensions  both  of  Rome  and  Geneva.     ^Vliile  his 

Ijvyal   mistress,   accordingly,   opposed   puritaoism,  she  really 

Bellowed  no  partiality  for  poperj'.     She  might  view  a  bald  sim- 

l^city  in  pubhc  wonhip  as  impolitic,  or  find  it  disagreeable  \ 

l^e  might  wish  to  preserve  existing  means  of  giving  certain 

lerg)'men  mirestrained  access  to  superior  life ;  she  might  share 

1  current  prejudices  against   sacerdotal  marriage,  and  even 

K«titertain  some  personal  weakness  upon  that  question,  without 

B^y  leaning  towards  those  articles  of  belief  which  distinguish 

e  church  of  Rome. 

,  §  H.  Her  ministers,  generally,  were  more  or  less  favourable 

■^  puritanism,  as  were  her  two  personal  favourites,   Leicester 

F^d  Ettaex.     Fur  this,  cupidity  ban  been  commonly  assigned  aa 

ibe   princijial   reason.     The   fortunes  reared  within  memory 

^otii  monastic  pillage  naturally  inflamed  men  who  possessed 

Er.  bat  no  considerable  wealth.     Nor  were  estates  of  late 

ffhoiiy  indebted  for  augmentation  to  the  convents.     By  ex- 

uiges,  or  other  means,  a  large  portion  of  property  that  bad 

Vidowed  the   prelacy  and  dignified  clergy,  was   now  merged 

V^^ong  private   inheritances.     At   the   outset  of  Elizabeths 

ign,  farther  facilities  were  given  for  these  tempting  opera* 

3  by  an  act  auUiorising  the  queen,  on  the  avoidance  of  a 

ihopric,  to  make  exchanges  of  its  lands  for  impropriate  tithes. 

ritaoism  would  have  set  all  this  property  free,  by  sweeping 

Rl^ay  bishops  and  cathedrals,  as  useless  and  pernicious.     It  is 

I  fane,  that  the  Puritans  often  imitated  Romanistu,  in  rejiresent- 

g  all  property,  once  given  to  pious  uses,  as  inalienably  devoted 

9  such  purposes.     Hence  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  that 

1  monastic  wealth  must  be  reclaimed.     It  woe  want«d  for 
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the  due  eatahlitthmmt  of  rulflig 
mmhed  hj  the  i^  IXmip^  At  •Uht 
puritanical  friend,  high  in  offleei  iMi  deMen 
be  flattered  with  hopes  of  a  wiflkJent  |au»iriua  oak  of  tt» 
oopal  and  capitular  landa*.  Miwhliaa  of  fltafie,  nod  eoort 
miniona,  couU  not  doubt  ilMt  the  httar  Miwmgmammk  mM 
prevail,  if  the  supericHr  datgj  oould  be  wdnoed  to  vmu  Tky 
aaw  even  Bomiah  fiunilieB  taaacioiis  of  wamafAt  pkoider,  anl 
auceeeaful  in  obtaining  acquieoecooe,  if  not  ^ppnywd,  flran  Boom 
herself.  They  aaw  the  Scottish  nofaifilj  gtmOj  enriehvllgr 
property  gained  irregukrly  from  the  dnveh,  nldle  tbo  am 
who  preached  them  into  it,  were  piung  in  poppBrfef.  EKmbeM 
ministeiB  and  favourites  may,  theraforo^  ftiriy  be  thought  frr 
from  disinterested  in  the  eneoungement  or  ouMifanoe  that 
ihey  gave  to  puritanism* 

§15.  In  the  see  of  Ganterbniy  was,  howvfor,  gunenlly  CiUBi 
a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  this  insidicww  infaenoo.  It  istrueb 
that  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  seeming  oompromise,  was  oeea^ 
sionally  pushed  to  an  extent  which  OMSounigod  the  *nf|wm(ihf 
that  it  was  meant  to  disarm  at  extinguish.  But  ufKNi  tb 
whole,  the  resolution  taken,  on  EUoibeth^a  aooesnon,  to  main- 
tain ecclesiastical  afiaira  as  her  brother  had  left  theni,  me 
never  abandoned.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  thit 
Archbishop  Parker  was,  so  long  as  he  Kved,  the  mainstay  of 
this  consistent  policy.  Oontemporaiy  Puritans  thought  so, 
and  loaded  him  with  obloquy ;  which  has  largely  aflbcted  \m 
memory  among  Dissenters,  down  to  the  present  day.  It  wis 
a  happy  circumstance  for  those  who  value  the  catiio^ic  exterior 
adopted  by  the  church  of  England,  that  Parker  did  net 
emigrate  in  the  Marian  times.  His  understanding  was,  indeed, 
of  that  solid,  cautious  kind,  his  habits  were  so  patiently  labo- 
rious, and  his  tastes  were  so  decidedly  guided  by  presc^iptioB 
and  antiquity,  that  he  was  less  likely  than  most  men,  to  be 
turned  aside  from  the  principles  which  he  had  seen  estaUished 
under  Edward.    Still,  the  lengthened  conversation  and  example 

>  This  was  nuuDtAined  in  a  petition        '  Satoliffe'a  Autwtti  io  mrtt^m  c^ 

to    parliament,    in    1585.     Bancroft's  tumnious  pelUians,  ariicitay  and  Qfnaliom 

Sermon  at  PaiiU*$  Crom.  Lond.  1688.  <^tke  Conridariam  Faotitm.  Loud.  IfiSS. 

p.  25.  p.  8ft. 
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of  men  obliging  him  by  a  refuge  in  his  need,  and  generally  of 
his  opinion,  were  likely  to  operate  even  upon  him.  He  had, 
however,  no  such  temptation,  and  all  the  years  of  his  primacy 
were  devoted,  in  spite  of  numerous  hindrances  and  discourage- 
ments, to  the  preservation  of  that  strict  connection  with 
catholic  antiquity  which  places  the  church  of  England  upon  so 
much  higher  ground  than  can  be  maintained  by  religious  com- 
munities unable  originally  to  command  episcopal  succession, 
or  since  inconsiderately  carried  forward  by  the  stream  of 
innovation. 

§  16.  Parker  was  succeeded  by  Edmund  Grindal,  a  virtuous 
and  amiable  man,  who  had  occupied  successively  before  the 
sees  of  London  and  York.  Under  Mary  he  had  been  among 
the  exiles,  and  he  brought  home  that  indiscriminate  abhorrence 
of  popery  which  led  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  into  puri- 
tanism.  Finding  that  his  objections  to  vestures  and  other 
such  trifles,  were  likely  to  take  from  him  the  means  of  useful- 
ness, he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  decline  preferment  - 
upon  such  grounds,  and  he  conformed.  He  was,  however, 
always  very  tender  of  puritanical  scruples,  and  that  party 
regarded  him  as  its  own.  As  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was 
reduced  to  insignificance.  A  practice,  known  as  prophe9ying^ 
had  been  encouraged  by  himself  and  others  of  the  prelacy.  It 
was  an  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  and  discussing 
Scripture.  Many  people,  without  any  party  views,  thought  it 
highly  desirable  as  a  means  for  awakening  the  faculties  and  ex- 
tending the  information  of  a  clergy  that  evidently  wanted  intel- 
lectual culture.  But  it  soon  became  a  party  engine.  Puritanism 
eageriy  made  use  of  it,  and  Elizabeth  repeatedly  demanded  its 
suppression.  The  resolution  to  suppress  it  was  finally  and  effec- 
tively taken,  during  Grindal'^s  primacy,  and  his  refusal  to  co-ope- 
rate, caused  the  queen  to  bring  him  into  the  court  of  star-cham- 
ber, which  suspended  him  from  his  archiepiscopaT  functions  \ 
This  suspension  was  removed  before  his  death,  but  he  never  re- 
covered Elizabeth'^s  favour ;  nor  did  his  primacy  act  at  all  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  af&irs  of  the  day,  except  in  as  far  as  it  mij^t 
have  exasperated  the  Puritans  by  making  him  seem  a  mar^ 
to  their  cause. 

«  In  167a    He  was  preferred  to  Canterbury  in  1070>  Mid  dM  in  IfleS. 


g  ]  7.  John  W  hitgift  succeeded  Grtndal,  and  held  the  priaiacr 
tnore  than  twenty  difficult  yearB.  The  queen  would  hace 
placed  him  in  it  before  the  vacancy  was  caused  by  death ;  age, 
bliadnees,  and  royal  displeasure  liaving  rendered  his  veneTsbl? 
predecessor  anxious  to  reeign.  But  VVhitgUt  would  not  con- 
sent. When  the  course  of  nature  opened  Canterbury  to  him. 
he  undertook  the  charge,  and  gained  great  applause  from  all 
who  valued  the  catholic  basis  on  which  the  Anglican  reforma- 
tion bad  been  settled  *.  Such  as  desired  to  supersede  this  by 
the  platform  of  Geneva,  as  tbeir  hofy  Discipline  was  called, 
naturally  hated  and  viliHed  their  great  opponent,  the  arch- 
bishop. From  them  estimates  of  his  ebaracter  have  been 
taken  ever  since  by  Dissenters,  and  such  as  have  a  preference 
for  democracy,  or  seek  support  from  it.  But  Whitgifl  really 
deserves  the  respcctfiil  remembrance  of  jioslerity.  He  was 
disinterested,  consistent,  single-minded,  liberal,  and  discerning, 
above  most  men.  Hie  great  natural  blemish  was  hastiness  of 
temper.  This,  however,  he  correeteti  by  a  spirit  so  thoroughly 
considerate  and  forgiving,  that  his  friends  rather  apprehended 
from  him  undue  lenity ' .  When  principle  was  at  stake,  he  would 
make  no  compromise.  In  secular  politics  he  did  not  interfere, 
usually  retiring  from  the  council-board,  when  it  was  unoccupied 
by  ecclesiastical  alTaira,  To  take  the  lead  in  these,  he  brought  a 
Hnn  front  of  scholarly  conviction ;  and  it  is  most  probable,  that 
the  queen,  whovahiedhim  highly  to  the  last,  owed  much  of  her 
steadfastness  as  a  religious  ruler,  to  his  well-informed,  conras- 
tent  councils.  Those  who  charge  both  him  and  her  with 
criminal  intolerance,  are  bound  to  consider  that  liberty  of  con- 
science was  not  a  question  under  notice.  The  platformen  con- 
tended for  the  exclusive  establishment  of  their  own  discipline. 
They  always  branded  the  profession  of  Romanism  as  a  capital 
crime.  In  the  {tarliament  of  1593,  they  abused  their  power  to 
treat  Barrowisni,  or  Independency,  in  a  similar  manner '.     If 

'  Stowe,  836,    Sir  Heury    Wottan,  clemcney."     Piale'iLifio/Abp.Wia. 

in  Iho  Htlipiia  Wottoniuna,  Cwubdun.  pifl.  Lend.  1699.  p.  BO. 
Keblc's  Uouker,  i.  49.  '  NeftI  fiir);  dusignktes  this  ma  "  on* 

■  The  Eiurl  of  Salisbury  said  after  hia  of  the  Betcrest  icU  of  oppresaioa  and 

death,    in    the    Star-charober,    "  that  cruelty  that   ever  was  puaiNl  by  Iba 

there  wa»  nolhing  more  to  be  feared  in  rppresentatiTts  of  a  prottvlant  nalisn, 

his  government,  ecpecially  toward  hia  and  a  free  people."     UM.  Pmr.  L  3M. 
latter  time,   than   hia  inildDeas    and 
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they  could  have  gained  a  complete  aacendency,  there  can  be 
hiinUy  a  dmibt  that  violent  meaits  would  h&ve  been  unsparinfi^y 
taken  to  sup^reas  the  chureh-fuirty.  It  is  unjust,  therefore,  to 
blame  Elizabeth,  and  her  chief  religious  advisiT,  Whitgift,  for 
missing  those  views  of  toleration  which  were  the  growth  of  a 
later  age ;  and  it  is  uselera  to  speculate  u{xin  tlieir  disposition 
to  oppose  that  which  they  were  never  called  uj>on  to  consider*. 
§  lf>.  Undoubtedly,  however,  Klizabeth's  religious  policy  is 
stained  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  that  could  hardly  have  bees 
necesfury.  But  the  age  was  cruel,  and  allnwance,  upon  that 
wore,  IB  fairly  claimable  for  the  memories  of  all  whom  it  en- 
trusted wit!)  power.  Ordinary  felonies  wore  then  trt.'aled  in 
£ingUnd  with  a  severity  which  now  appears  horrid  and  intol&- 
nble.  Tlie  law  of  treason  too  was  construed  so  as  to  take  in 
nriouA  olfences,  with  which  treason,  as  ordinarily  understood, 
teally  has  very  little  concern  ;  and  yet,  in  all  cases  of  convic- 
tion under  it,  the  revolting  butchery  that  it  prescribes  was 
carried  into  effect.  It  was  under  this  law  that  so  many  Romish 
prieata  were  dragged  upon  scaffolds  to  imdergo  a  violent  death, 
id  loathsome  iniitilstion.  The  qiieeti  professed  to  take  no 
ins  life  merely  on  account  of  his  religion.  ^Vith  respect, 
t^  tive  instances,  in  which  death  by  fire  was  intiicted 
under  the  old  common  law  gainst  heresy,  this  jirofession  was 
manifestly  untenable.  The  wretched  suSerers  broached  opinions 
oondomiied  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  and  were  not 
cluirged  with  any  political  offence.  In  the  prosecutions 
Bomiah  priests,  the  case  was  altogether  different.  The 
"  were  arraigned  under  the  old  statute  of  treasons,  and 
L-ar  to  liBve  had  universally  the  option  of  saving  their  lives 
renouncing  the  deposing  doctrines  which  have  brought 
tinguiahable  infamy  upon  Rome.  The  prosecutions  too 
ire  not  instituted  against  the  Marian  clergy,  but  only  against 
urtations  from  the  continent,  where  an  active  conspiracy, 

n  life  of  Whitcift,  bj  Sir  Bidcring  tlie  urhhiiJinp,  aa  r«pecially 

t,  the  cdrnptrailar  of  hia  connwled  with  hin  thnw,  b  ntrjpc  ■ 

EhoM,  wbit'h  U  valuable  b«  com-  life,   which   in  thp  Oxford  Mlitiun  of 

If  fnima  ivntvinitHinin  with  (hrbnit  1833.  fill*  3  vols.  B*i).  Hn  lifi?  ol  Abp. 

MiM  uf  Informaliun,  but  b  too  brief  Parker  !■  i>f  like  Filrnl :  that  of  Abp. 

Hii^h  an  impuruni  piimmey.    The  (Jrindal  I*  in  a  idnalo  volunio.     All  Uic 

magaaiiw  of  material*  for  con.  (ht«e  *uriu  ara  of  crmt  tuIuc. 
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aU'tted  hy  Bucccsi'ive  popes,  was  known  to  be  on  foot  against 
the  queen's  life  and  government  *,  Nor,  again,  did  th«e 
eoverities  against  the  Rnraish  party  begin  until  Eiizabeth  had 
been  twelve  years  upon  the  throne,  and  the  pope  had  issued 
a  bull  to  depose  her.  It  was  for  posting  this  disgraceful  and 
miaebievona  document  upon  the  j^ateB  of  London  house,  that 
a  fanatic,  who  seems  to  have  been  rather  insanu,  bt'canie  the 
first  Elizabethan  niartjT,  according  to  Romanists,  or  aceordii)),' 
to  Protestants,  miflercd  as  a  traitor.  Between  I57I  and  lottl, 
there  were  nine  similar  executions.  In  subsocjucnt  years  uf 
the  queen's  reign,  170  Romanists  altogether  appear  to  latw 
died  upon  the  scaffoM,  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada  having 
more  of  these  frightful  executions  than  any  other  '.  In  the 
great  majority  of  these  cases,  no  particidars  are  known  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  unfortunate  parties  were 
treated  merely  as  civil  offenders,  connected  with  foreigners  in 
open  hostility  to  the  queen,  and  necessarily  so  trpat«<l  from  overt 
acts  of  their  own.  Such  are  the  grounds  of  all  known  ptoee- 
cutions  instituted  u^inst  papal  emissaries  tmpt)rtod  from  ^road 
under  Elizabeth.  Hence  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
that  if  thp  whole  mass  of  alleged  Romish  martyrdoms  could 
be  brought  under  examination,  all  the  sufferem  would  appear  t« 
have  been  arraigm-d  as  amenable  to  justice  from  their  detectioK 


'  "  Th«(o  1nw«i  k^inst  which  you 
eomplMDc,  drew*  ooi  in  jour  priwia 
whicli  were  made  in  Quccue  Msriea 
tim?,  though  they  were  ottfaolique 
priesb,  and  excrciaed  their  prieatly 
fuoctlan,  and  thougli  they  had  better 
mcanes  to  muw  a  partie  in  England, 
because  they  were  accgiiunted  with  the 
stale,  and  knew  whure  the  seeds  of 
that  religinn  rcmainrd :  bat  in  that 
catbolique  rclinon  of  which  tbey  went 
pHeata,  they  ^und  not  this  arUcle  of 
tumnll  and  sediiion,  and  ciihdnwins 
of  unlyectB  fnim  their  obeiiieni'e." 
DownuH  Ptnuln-mnrlyr.  Lond.  IBIO. 
II.  161. 

'  The  numbrr  of  Romieh  execu- 
liona,  or  inarlyrdotnB,  an  the  writer 
F«ll«  them,  in  ir>88,  Uie  Armaila  year, 
i»  Htatrd  by  him  at  36.  The  next 
largest  numbei'  givm  is  19,  wliieli  be 
nseigus  U)   IQUl.     The  writer  mifElii 


•pem  to  have  mnrely  used  his  iniliaK 
being  dltd  as  "  I.  W.  rrieBl,"  m  a 
tract  from  which  these  parlieulars  are 
taken,  entitled  TTu  Fvrrie  Tr/aU  of' 
God'i  Saim.  Land.  IGId.  Tlie  author 
of  tliis  tract  eoatTasts  the  exeeiitions 
of  Prolettants  npon  chargvs  porofy  iv- 
ligiouB,  in  Mary  s  short  ntiija,  wteh  the 
execuliiins  of  Ronuinist9,  npon  chatgve 
wholly  polrUcal,  in  Eluabeth'l  leog 
leign.  He  dais  nut  impugn  iIk  aoeU' 
racy  of  I.  W.'a  numbers  ;  theirfore  it 
ia  moat  probable,  that  betwnea  IMS 
and  1604,  I  BO  Romanisls  really  were 
executed  iu  England.  Dodd  duiIh* 
Die  Buinber  191,  anil  Milner,  AU. 
But  a  oontemporBTy,  anxious  lo  XBtitt 
the  ntoet  of  his  ease,  is  ohviolMiy  bmt* 
worthy  of  rclianee,  than  partiBtas  «bs 
lived  at  a  hiUK  interval  ait«T«Mib,  »4 
knew  it  hal^ly  pnasihli;  to  lind  any 
ci'rinia  trideuce  of  ai 
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in  practices  which  threatoned  the  queen's  life  and  the  national 
tranquillity'.     Nor  will  any  sufficient  and  rationat  enquirer  be 
able  to  deny  that  Elizabeths  government  had  indeed  urgent 
call  for  alarm,  precaution,  and  severity.     The  utmost  that  can 
t  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Rnmish  party  is,  that  apprehensions 
f(^  it  were  overstrained,  penalties  against  it  indefensibly  cruel. 
I  Some  allowance,  however,  is  fairly  claimable  even  for  excessive 
alarm  in  persons  who  liave  reason  to  tremble  for  life  and  station. 
And  the  stem  character  of  the  age,  together  witli  many  circum- 
stances, eitlier  imperfectly  known,  or  wholly  unknown  to  poster- 
ity, will  account  for  much  that  was  done,  without  giving  to  one  i 
of  the  most  popular  and  glorious  of  English  reigns  tliat  odious  J 
colouring  in  which  it  has  been  ]iainted  by  sectarian  pens. 

§  17.  Besides   the   heretical   and   Rumi^h   sufferers   under 
Elizabeth,  five  Protestant  non-conformistswerc  also  executed'.  , 
Among  them  was  Barrow,  who  revived  Brownism,  or  Inde- 
j  pendency.     These  unfortunate  persona  were  arraigned  not  t 
I  traitors,  but  as  felons  ;  their  overt  acts  against  the  established  | 
diurch  being  treated  as  seditious,  and  subversive  of  the  pubHe  ] 
l^peaoe.     The  earliest  of  these  executions  occurred  in  1583. 
tHone  of  these  blot-s  upon  Elizabeth's  administration  attaches, 
lihetefore,   to   her   earlier  years.     It  was   not  until  she  waq 
^nenaced   by  an  atrocious  and  formidable   papal   conspiracy, 
\  taunted  with  opening  the  way  for  a  pestilent  flood  of  heresy, 
I  endjarrasscd  by  clamorous  endeavours  to  interfere  with  the 
i^aettlement  of  property  and  undermine  the  national  institutions, 
^tfaat  religious  enemies  of  her  poHcy  were   betrayed   by  the 
Ki^iolence  of  their  zeal  to  an  untimely  death  *. 

'  In  addition  to  the  Kyu  PuriUuu,  AtaiaU,  however,  wliivh  sn  Ibe  regn- 

r  Brawnatii,  who  were  huigal,  Uilal  Ur  hintory  of  ttm  reign,  iwiilain  tiOtM 

iDuld  be  mentioned,  who  wan  couvie-  of  the  voncrablo  comjiilor's  wrilitiK  b«- 

d  of  felxiiyiii  16S1,buldiedin   jiri-  food  the  vtsr  15S8.     UewutlienMft 

n.     HuinKtun'R  A^wfir  j4<if<i/H<r  like-  old  fur  farther   compuntlon,  and  he 

gvlM  mcptiuns  another   I'uritiui,  who  mprely  printed  Ihu  vouchixs  whiuh  he 

ddmI,  bat  recauled.  hod  collwlcd  foi  lini^ine  bia  •mark. 

ahitliveeuf  the  three  spch-  A  Intmed  writer,  onder  iTie  aignature 

0,  alreadjr  mnitioned,  Stripe  hns  of  J.  H.  ^|irohably,  the  It«v.  Joaepb 

''-'-^  -  vart  muB  of  naleriuls  Meudham)  in  the   Brititk  iftigiaiiit, 

B  poeleelaltintl  hUlory  forJulv,  IB37,  givni  the  fallowiog  list 

agriiiahia  j4»iialt,»ni  at  Auuim  lo  Ue  aoiuiiilled  apuii  the 

'  lip.    Aylmitr  aud  Sir  religiona  alfiiira  of  this  impurtaiit  reica  l 

■  )4milh.     Thme  worlts  in   tlie  Suiden,   Df    Minn.   An-jl.   and    Ilia 

over  aiAlH-n  8vo.  toIb.  Monartl^  rMiUit ;  BridgnwMrr'a  Ctm- 

1  Onfonl  editiuu.     Tha  cwfoCio  iM.  Oi'*-,  Allen~aZ«fl/oi»v<,aDd 
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§  1.  rnwttlcd  sute  of  Scotland. — %  2.  Continiwd  indigence  of  the  Protestant 
clon*\-. — §  3.  Convention  of  Leitb. — |  4.  Confinned  at  Path. — §  6.  ReaHOi 
alktigut'd  for  the  Loith  agreement.— §  6.  Death  of  Knox. — |  7-  Injuiioai 
oflVvt8  of  the  rvrgont'A  avarice. — §  8.  Andrew  Melrille. — §  9.  Hrrt  attacki 
uiH»n  fi>isi*itpaoy. — §  10.  Bbihops  required  to  undertake  parochial  cnree.— 
$  11.  Adani!«on. — §  13.  Abolition  of  episcopal  titles,  and  inhibition  of  new 
i'ltvtioiis  to  soot*. — jS  13.  Abolition  of  episcopacy  decreed  at  Dundee. — 1 14 
Mont}^lnlor>-.— §  15.  The  Raid  of  RuthYen.— S  10-  The  French  emba«j.~ 
§  17.  FLi^oaiK' of  Jamt^  from  the  Rutbv^i  conspirators. — §  18.  Presbyterian 
thrftH'tttinr  of  tho  civil  jurisdiction. — §  19.  The  Uadt  aOU. — §  20.  Interference 
of  KUzAlioth  in  S(.<«ttish  affairs. — §  21.  Division  of  the  presbyterian  party.— 
jS  22.  Qiulifiotl  admission  of  episcopacy. — §  23.  The  Act  of  Annexation.— 
§  24.  rarliamontar}-  extension  of  the  popular  pArty. — §  26.  The  king's 
I'.urriafro. — §  2G.  Successful  attacks  upon  episcopacy,  and  eatablishment  of 
prot«bvteriuni!«m. — §  27.  The  tumult  at  Edinbuigh,  and  consequent  restrie- 
tion«  upon  tho  pre^bvterian  party. — §  28.  Petition  for  a  representation  of  the 
clorj^y  in  Parliament. — §  29.  The  proceedings  at  Dundee  and  Falkland.— 
§  30.  The  kinj^'s  litorar}*  works. — §  31.  The  arrangements  at  Montrose. 

55  1.  On'  the  .sottUnnent  of  religion  under  Elizabeth,  England 
had  a  sti"ong  executive,  able  to  contend  suecessfiilly  with  indi- 
vidual seliishnests,  and  (Genevan  predilections.  When  Scotland 
legally  establi.shed  Protestantism  in  1567,  her  government  was 
one  of  the  weakest  ever  known.  Marj''*8  illegitiinate  half- 
brother,  the  regent  Murray,  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  consider- 
al>le  abilities,  and  of  more  moral  worth  tlian  most  men  would 
have  retained  imder  such  difficulties  and  temptations  as  his. 
]hit  Scotland  had  been  little  else  than  a  turbulent,  poverty- 
stricken  aristocracy  at  the  best  of  times ;  and  when   Murray 


Ail  monition  to  th^  y^iJtllitif ;  tlie  Span- 
ish and  Italiuu  worksof  Ribadene^Ta, 
Davaiiuiti,  Pollini,  and  Vo|h^8  ;  Vors- 
togan's  Thtntrum  CrHiUlltntHm  Htrrtti- 
com  in  y  and  Keel.  Aut/,  Tnt/thaa ; 
Ackworth  and  Clerk's  Answers  to 
Sandoit) ;  Ilimiphrey'a  Je^uUlinMl  Pan 
/.  the  Exfcutuw  of  Jiisflrf;  \Vatson*s 
IwjtfurtaHt  CoHflder'ttloHSyDonne^H  Pteu- 
do-martyr,  and  the  Jesuitic  histories  of 


Bartoli  and  Moore.  Until  1839  no 
complete  account  of  the  religious  af- 
fairs of  this  reign  had  appeared  from 
a  member  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  editor  then  published  one,  under 
the  title  of  Elisaietkan  Reii^knu  Hit- 
torif.  The  Dissenters  luid  such  a  work 
in  the  first  volume  of  Neal's  Hiitory 
of  the  ParttoNt,  to  which  Bp.  Madox 
published  a  reply. 
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undertook  the  chief  direction  of  her  affairs,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment liad  long  been  more  than  usually  relaxed.  Nor  was  he 
ever  able  to  hold  them  with  a  vigorous  hand.  The  first  months 
of  his  regency  were  those  of  Marj^'s  imprisonment  in  Loeh- 
"  tven  cafitle,  from  which  the  bafHed  faction  was  naturally 
.ious  to  deliver  her,  and  its  numbers  were  daily  on  the  in- 
it  is  true,  that  when  Murray's  piunful  observation  of 
there  fount  a  termination  still  more  painful  in  her  escape ', 
few  days  proved  enough  to  defeat  her  finally  in  the  battle  of 
Lfuigside  *,  and  to  drive  her  into  an  English  prison.  Yet  her 
party  never  was  extinct,  or  even  inert,  or  stationary  as  to 
nunibers.  There  was  always  a  harassing  probabihty  of  some 
irresistible  re-action  in  her  favour,  and  Elizabeth's  policy  n-as 
evidently  unworthy  of  reliance  as  a  counterpoise.  It  was  the 
southern  queen's  interest  to  keep  Scotland  unsettled,  and  con- 
sequently dependent  upon  herself.  Nor  could  it  be  foreseen 
whether  this  policy  might  not  call  for  Mary  s  liberation,  and 
the  treatment  of  her  enemies  as  rebels.  Hence  the  whole  of 
that  brief  interval  which  elapsed  between  Murray's  acquisition 
'  the  regency  and  Ids  assassination ',  was  a  tenu  in  which  the 
~  power  might  ahnost  be  considered  as  in  abeyance.  The 
■1  of  Lennox,  Damley's  father,  who  next  became  regent, 
after  some  months  of  factious  anarchy ',  had  the  means  as  little 
as  he  had  the  ability  to  establish  any  supreme  autliority  worthy 
of  the  name.  He  was,  in  fact,  little  better  than  the  puppet 
of  EUzabeth.  His  estates  lay  in  England,  in  that  country  his 
bmily  resided,  as  he  had  long  himself.  Under  his  ainiost 
nominal  government  Scottish  faction  readied  an  uitolerable 
height.  Hia  own  partisans,  known  as  the  Kind's  men,  from 
tiieir  professed  allegiance  to  his  grandson,  the  iufant  Jamea, 
were  constantly  hurling  defiance  against  the  QueeiCs  vien,  or 
adherents  of  Mar)',  through  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
ntry  *.  The  Marian  faction  even  went  so  far  as  to  l>eaTd 
parliament  by  a  rival  parliament  of  its  own.  When  his 
■ly  turn  came  to  fall  by  an  untimely  death ',  the  Earl  of 


i 


Har  9,  laes.  >  Rnl>ertmii'B  Sail.  ii.  33U. 

Hay  IS.  '  lu  lliu  suriinHi  of  Stirling,  Soitt. 

Jul  13,  IftT".  3,  ia7I. 

JuJjF  II,  1«7V. 
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Mar  was  elected  in  his  place;  but  only  to  sink  under  the 
ho|)eIess  task  of  striving  to  mitigate  the  violence  and  selfish- 
ness of  two  uncontrollable  factions.  He  died,  howe\'er,  in  his 
bed,  overcome  by  care  and  melancholy '.  The  Earl  of  Morton 
succeeded  liim,  being  the  fourth  who,  in  five  successive  years, 
was  tempted,  by  a  short-sighted  ambition,  to  try  the  govern- 
ment of  a  lawless,  distracted  country.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  regency  the  civil  war  still  raged ;  and  although  he  sub- 
sequently ^'as  not  pressed  by  military  cares,  he  was  equally 
with  his  miserable  predecessors  the  head  of  a  faction  despe- 
rately struggling  for  existence  with  a  formidable  rival  &ction. 
Nor  when  the  boy  king  was  pushed  forward  to  dislodge  him 
from  his  envied  but  unhappy  height',  had  Scotland  even  a 
pro8|>ect  of  social  order.  Faction  never  ceased  for  a  moment 
from  its  mercik^ss,  selfish  struggles.  From  immaturity  of 
years,  James  could  long  be  little  better  than  a  puppet ;  and 
as  his  faculties  expanded,  he  proved  more  than  usually  open 
to  the  interested  arts  of  personal  favourites.  Thus  the  whole 
period  in  which  the  Scottish  mind  was  forming  anew  after 
emiinci|)ation  from  papal  bondage,  displayed  wealth  and  power 
as  prizes  not  of  solid  worth,  but  of  dexterous  or  bold  rapacity. 
The  winning  candidates,  however,  must  have  a  popular  party 
at  their  backs,  and  this  they  could  not  command  without 
n»li<i:i()us  excitt»nient.  The  age  was  rcvolutionarj',  but  its  fire 
was  fed  by  sectarian  controversy.  No  scheming  politician  had 
a  hope  of  popuhir  support  without  securing  those  whom  pulpit- 
ek)qucnce  rendered  powerful  over  inferior  life.  The  public 
mind  would  receive  a  strong  direction  from  no  other  source. 
Indeed  it  hardly  could,  at  a  period  when  the  lighter  literature, 
now  found  so  im^sistible,  was  unknown. 

}}  2.  The  leaders,  however,  were  very  little  careful  of  the 
men  through  whose  influence  over  the  i)opulace  their  several 
factions  obtained  importance.  Ha\'ing  made  their  own  for- 
tunes out  of  a  well-endowed  church,  they  left  their  clerical 
auxiliaries  to  shift  for  themselves.  Hence  those  loud  com- 
plaints of  pinching  poverty,  which  had  justly  been  raised  by 
the  refonned  preachers  ever  since  the  secession  from  Bome, 

7  Oct.  29,  1572.  •  March  24,  1578. 
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never  ceased,  be  the  state  of  politica  wliat  it  might.     In  1574, 
the  regent  Morton  even  added  to  the  hardships  of  the  minia- 
terial  body.     The  thirds  of  benetioes,  legally  settled  upon  it, 
had  been  always   irregularly  and   slowly  paid.     From   eoiiie 
parta  of  the- kingdom,  during  the  late  civil  wars,  nothing, 
indeed,  had  been  received.   The  colteetora,  therefore,  appointed 
by  the  general  assembly,  liad  really  been  unable  to  satisfy 
properly  the  unfortunate  claimants.     Affecting  to  commiserate 
their  ease,   Morton  extorted  from  tlie  clei^  this  source  of 
income,  engaging  to  substitute  for  it  a  stipend  for  its  minister 
-  from  t^very  pariah.     Thia  arrangement,  however,  proved  illu- 
I'flDiT  ;  clergymen  were  plunged  in  deeper  poverty  than  over ; 
|4Dd  in  order  to  maintain  Gxietenco,  one  man  was  under  the 
(ccaeity  of  serving  four  or  five  parishes '.     Yet  the  framework 
L^f  the  old  Romish  hierarchy  still  survived,  and  though,  probably, 
1  wore  much  impoverished,  many  of  the  higher  clergy  must 
have  continued  in  easy,  or  handsome  circu instances.     Thus 
the  Protestant  preachers  were  goadwl  by  uidigencc  into  tlie 
constant  production  of  exciting  topics,  qnd  into  envious  impa- 
tience of  all  clerical  disparity.     There  never  is  any  difficulty 
in  persuading  men  to  disapprove  of  conditions  above  their 
own,  and  many  people  think  of  clergymen  as  hound  in  con- 
l,wience  to  undergo  whatever  ill-humour  or  self-interest  would 
^BPcact.     Hence  feehngs  that  extensively  prevail,  but  especially 
^fata  humbler  life,  gave  a  ready  and  vigorous  response,  whea 
^^■pme  poverty-stricken  preacher  denounced  hierarchical  appoint- 
^^■^ta  and  endowments  as  unknown  to  the  New  Testament. 
^Hl  pubhc  extenoively  pervaded  by  this  notion  would  stop  ita 
ears  i^aiust  claims  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  or  from  the 
exigencies  of  a  civil  aristocracy,  or  from  the  need  of  competent 
resistance  to  bterary  assailants.     Men  could  insist  upon  their 
^n  views  of  a  single  book,  who  had  no  scholarship,  or  hardly 
y  access  to  hteratnre,  beyond  its  pages.     They  were  likely 
a  overlook  the  need  of  higher  qualifications  for  tlie  ministry 
]  their  own  rank  seemingly  required,  and  to  consider  humao 
!a[><jns  as  little  better  than  encumbrances  under  an  attack 

iniaterwM  eonunonljr  hur-     him,  >diI  thv  r^gont'e  inmlulilti  avuioe 
the  c*r>  at  four  or  Ave      seixeil  an  tlie  rvatofthe  dind."  Hobert- 
t  pUltU  atiiry  wu  ftUegud      *on,  ii.  !I73. 
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upon  heavenly  truth.  Hence  the  Scottish  hierarchy  rapidly 
sank  under  an  accumulation  of  popular  odium.  The  temptwaiy 
causes  that  dragged  it  down  found  no  countervailing  cheek  in 
a  respectable  executive,  and  when  the  government  attained, 
at  last,  some  appearance  of  stability,  inveterate  prejudioe  sealed 
a  condemnation  hastily  pronounced  amidst  national  convul- 
sions. 

§  3.  While  public  opinion  continued  unbiassed  by  any  de- 
cided hostility  towards  prelacy,  moderate  men  naturally  felt 
some  regard  for  it  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  national 
institutions.  Its  prostrate  condition  seemed  also  likely  to  bear 
injuriously  upon  the  permanent  interests  of  religion.  The 
episcopal  order,  and  the  dignified  clergy  were  the  only  legal 
proprietors  of  numerous  valuable  estates.  By  keeping,  there- 
fore, vacant  such  of  the  principal  preferments  as  hi^^ned  to 
be  so,  and  by  rendering  defenceless  the  incumbents  of  all  the 
rest,  factious  leaders  retained  a  wide  opening  for  the  seizure 
of  religion'^s  patrimony.  In  a  country,  however,  so  distracted, 
a  violent  political  re-action  might  always  be  apprehended,  and 
one  class  of  church-robbers  be  reduced,  at  least,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  resigning  its  prey  to  another.  To  provide  against  any 
such  contingoncy,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1571, 
rendering  the  ecclesiastical  estates  already  seized  nominally 
the  property  of  the  crown,  and  authorizing  present  holders  to 
continue  in  possession  until  new  titles  should  be  granted  under 
royal  authority  *.  It  was  evident  that  powerful  men,  with  a 
young  child  upon  a  disputed  throne,  would  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  n^quired  grants.  Thus  dispassionate 
minds  could  anticipate  from  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  nothing  but  the  loss  to  religion  of  all  fixed 
endowments,  and  the  unearned  enrichment  of  many  .pri\'ate 
houses  from  sources  meant  for  the  public  benefit.  It  was, 
therefore,  thought  advisable,  Edinburgh  being  occupied  by  the 
qoeen^s  faction,  to  hold  an  extraordinary  convention  of  super- 
Indents  and  ministers  at  Leith  in  January-,   1572.     The 

M^  hf    one    sweeping    act,  death  of  James  V.  was  convert^  into 

ahFkMm  of  the  church's  pa-  a  ruval  fve,  and  aecured  in  the  ro€«n 

Ml  had  been  aeized  during  time  to  the  rapacious  barons.'*    Hut- 

i  pMiod  rabMqoenl  to  the  sell,  i.  9U. 
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parties  convened  nominated  six  of  their  body  to  meet  as  many 
members  of  the  privy  council.  By  means  of  this  committee, 
it  was  enacted,  with  the  regent's  concurrence,  that,  "in  consider- 
ation of  the  present  state,''  all  the  ancient  hierarchical  arrange- 
ments, even  to  the  preservation  of  abbots  and  priors,  should  con- 
tinue until  the  king's  majority,  or  until  formally  abrogated  in 
Parliament.  New  incumbents  were,  however,  to  be  Protestants, 
and  satisfactorily  qualified*.  One  object  in  making  this  arrange- 
ment was  to  revive  the  influence  of  religion  in  Parliament. 
Deprived  of  her  legislative  voice,  the  church  had  been  easy  to 
pillage  and  oppress.  Hence  all  who  felt  that  religious  institu- 
tions, Uke  all  others,  require  adequate  pecuniary  support,  and 
who  respected  clerical  rights,  were  anxious  to  see  the  spiritual 
profession  again  in  a  position  to  maintain  its  due  place  in  the 
national  assemblies.  They  were  even  willing  to  sanction  the 
anomalous  appearance  of  beneficiaries  representing  monastic 
properties  in  a  Protestant  legislature,  and  professing  Protes- 
tantism themselves.  The  first  considerations  were  to  stay  the 
progress  of  sacrilegious  avarice,  and  to  give  churchmen  once 
more  adequate  means  of  defending  themselves.     The  complete 

'  The  following  is  this  Leith  ar-  and  upon  their  collation,  should  be  ad- 
rangement.  **  I.  That  the  names  and  mitted  to  the  benefice,  but  not  other- 
titles  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  wise.  6.  That  the  elections  of  per- 
be  not  altered,  nor  the  bounds  of  the  sons  presented  to  bishoprics  should  be 
dioceses  confounded,  but  that  they  con-  made  by  the  chapters  of  the  cathedral 
tinue  in  time  coming,  as  they  did  before  churches  ;  and  because  the  chapters 
the  reformation  of  religion,  at  least  till  of  divers  churches  were  possessed  by 
the  kind's  majesty'Hmajority,or  consent  men  provided  before  his  majesty's  co- 
of  Parliament.  2.  That  the  archbishop-  ronation,  who  bore  no  office  in  the 
lies  and  bishoprics  vacant  should  be  church,  that  a  particular  nomination 
conferred  on  men  endowed,  as  far  as  of  ministers  should  be  made  in  every 
may  be,  with  the  qualities  specified  in  diocese,  to  supply  their  rooms,  until 
the  examples  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  the  benefice  should  fall  void.  7>  That 
Titus.  3.  That  to  all  archbiBhoprics  all  benefices  with  cure,  under  prelacies, 
and  biriioprics  that  should  become  va-  should  be  conferred  on  actual  minis- 
cant^  qualified  persons  should  be  pre-  ters,  and  on  no  others.  8.  That  minis- 
sented  within  a  year  and  day  after  the  ters  should  receive  ordination  from  the 
▼acancy  takes  place,  and  those  nomi-  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  where  no 
nated  to  be  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  bishop  was  as  yet  placed,  from  the  su** 
least.  4.  That  the  spiritual  jurisdic-  perintendent  of  the  bounds.  9.  That  mi- 
tioo  should  be  exercised  by  the  bishops  nisters  and  superintendents  should  ex- 
in  their  dioceses.  6.  That  abbots,  act  an  oath,  at  the  ordination  of  mi- 
priors,  and  inferior  prelates,  presented  nisters,  for  acknowledging  his  majes- 
to  benefices,  should  be  tried,  as  to  tv's  authority,  and  for  obedience  to 
their  qualification,  and  their  aptness  to  their  ordinary  in  all  things."  Russell^ 
give  a  voice  in  parliament,  by  the  i.  329. 
mthopf  or  •operintendentof  the  bounds. 
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obviatiun  of  defects  in  the  plan  might  be  contentedly  left  to  a 
more  tranquil  time,  when  a  sovereign  in  reality,  and  not  in 
name  only,  should  head  the  nation,  or  a  Pariiament,  really  at 
hberty  for  calm  dtrliberation  and  constitutionally  leavened  by 
an  ecclesiastical  s|:irit,  should  prescribe  the  details  of  a  final 
reli^ous  settlement. 

§  4.  As  the  Agreement  of  Leith  is  undoubtedly  some  sort 
of  sanction  given  to  episcopacy,  and  by  men  who  stood  fore- 
most in  the  Scottish  reformation,  considerable  speculation  has 
arisen  as  to  Knox*s  views  upon  the  question.  That  eminent 
preacher,  and  strong-minded,  virtuous  man,  was  not  presoat. 
He  had  been  stricken  with  iqwplexy  in  October,  1570,  and 
although  ver}'  much  recovered,  his  energies  ever  afterwards 
required  careful  husbanding.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
approved  what  was  done  at  Leith.  It  is,  indeed,  bar  fix)m 
unlikely  that  his  approbation  had  been  given  to  some  sudi 
plan  before  it  came  under  public  discussion.  Otherwise,  from 
the  vehemence  of  his  cliaracter,  and  Ins  imposing  weight  in 
the  country,  he  would  have  hardly  written  as  he  did  to  the 
general  assembly  in  the  following  August.  That  body,  which 
was  regularly  convened  at  Perth,  entered  into  a  formal  con- 
sideration of  the  Leith  arrangement  *.  As  the  members,  from 
habits  of  declamation  against  the  ancient  hierarchy,  might 
have  incurred  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  if  they  now  silently 
sanctioned  its  continuance,  even  in  name,  provision  was  made 
against  any  such  blemish  to  their  characters.  The  assembly 
declared  that,  in  restoring  episcopal,  capitular,  and  archidia- 
conal  designations,  it  meant  no  countenance  to  popery  or 
su])erstition,  being  really  anxious  to  have  those  names  changed 
for  such  as  were  "  not  scandalous  and  offensive.'"  In  the  mean 
time  it  adopted  what  was  agreed  upon  at  Leith,  as  a  temporary 
arrangement  until  some  better  could  be  obtained  from  the 
regent  and  nobility.  Knox'^s  letter,  delivered  by  his  two 
friends,  Winram  and  Pont,  requested  the  brethren  to  provide 
by  a  formal  enactment,  '^  that  all  bishoprics  vacant  may  be 
fiUed  l)y  qualified  persons  within  a  year  of  the  vacancy,  accord- 

3  The  Leith  "  regulations  were  Bub-  thinly  attended,  it  came  to  do  deter- 
mittcd  to  the  general  assembly  at  St.  mination  respecting  them."  M'Crie*s 
Andrew's,  but  as  that  meeting  was     Knox,  \L  199. 
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inff  to  t/ie  order  taiett  in  Leith,  Ity  the  commissiofwrs  of  the 
Tiokility  and  the  Kiri,  in  the  month  0/ January  last  *."  Had 
not  a  majority  of  the  great  Scottish  reformers  eountrjmen 
repudiated,  episcopacy,  these  words  nf  his  n'ould  have  had  very 
little  chance  of  bearing  any  construction  unfavourable  to  that 
system,  or  to  tlie  Leith  ajjreemont.  This  latter  was  not,  in- 
deed, contemplated  as  a  iinal  settlement,  either  by  Knox,  or 
1^  those  who  framed  it.  The  question  is,  did  they  tni'an  it 
aa  a  prelude  to  the  establishment  of  a  regulai-  protcstant 
«{HBCopate,  when  every  thing  should  be  suthciently  considered, 
Mod  the  country  sufficiently  settled,  for  sueh  a  purpose  f  An 
intelligent  minority  in  Scotland,  and  most  people  elsewhere, 
imve  ever  answered  this  question  aftimiatively.  Relying  ujwn 
^fae  appointment  of  superintendents,  more  than  ten  years 
fiefore,  and  the  proposal  now  to  revive  bishops,  chapters,  and 
archdeacons,  they  consider  the  Scottish  refomiation,  as  origi- 
M«]ly  planned  with  an  intention  to  protestantise  the  ancient 
iucrarchy.  and  adapt  it  judiciously  to  the  altered  circumstances 
at  the  country ;  biit  by  no  means  to  sweep  it  quite  away,  as  a 
]»pish  encumbrance  which  roust  impede  and  discredit  a  scrip- 
tunJ  r^tli. 

g  5.  Among  tliose  who  consider  the  Scottish  reformers  as 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  episcopacy  from  the  first,  some  have 
attributed  the  Leith  agreement  to  a  temporar)'  dewre  of  Eng- 
lish approbation,  and  the  absence  of  Knox'.  The  former  ia, 
'oer,  a  far-fetched  reason,  and  the  latter  stands  upon  a 
•position  of  no  solidity,  Knox,  as  has  been  seen,  being  pro- 
ily  all  along  a  consenting  party.  Others  paint  the  Leith 
mere  dupes  and  tools  of  a  rapacious  court, 
leir  arrangement  is  thought  nothing  else  than  a  new  devioe 
the  faction -leaders  to  secure  church  plunder.  It  was  only 
lOpe  and  dignified  clergjnien  who  yet  could  hold  a  vast 
of  eagerly -coveted  property,  by  such  titles  as  were  likely 


liently  Uwj- 
b  tfav  goTmunciit  of  it  in  the  onlwanl 
^^Ety  OTihr  pbureb.  Upon  which  rea- 
fal,  mad  till'  pnvilracy  ol  court  cum- 


Koox  wKs  hWdI,  dotkinrd  bv  siek- 
luxB  fn>ni  Ktteinptiiig  KDV  public  bud- 
n««."  (lltj'liiiV  llittorgo/  ikt  Pn»- 
tjftriam.  Loud,  1«73.  p.  IM.) 
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to  stand  a  legal  scrutiny,  whenever  the  coimtry  should  become 
thoroughly  settled.  Let  prekcies  and  dignities^  tho^cne, 
continue,  and  let  such  as  had  interest  enongfa  to  pat  incnm- 
bcnts  into  them,  make  the  nominees  pay  most  exorbitantly  for 
their  ])atronage'.  This  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
resting  on  a  fact.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  then  chancellor,  ob- 
tained the  vacant  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew^s  for  John 
l')ou^Ias,  rector  of  the  university  there,  |»ievioii8ly  stipiilatiiig 
for  a  large  portion  of  its  revenues.  This  simoniacal  hud  soon 
became  sufficiently  notorious,  and  the  general  assembly  pro- 
tested  against  it  to  the  parliament,  holden  at  Stirling^  in  J  571. 
T\w  simoniac,  however,  though  not  yet  elected,  had  sufficient 
influence  to  tjiko  his  seat  in  that  very  parliament ;  the  body 
that  nominally  made  so  much  ecclesiastical  property  into  crown 
landn,  really,  into  private  inheritances'.  In  the  following 
l^'ebruary,  Douglas  was  inaugurated',  and  Morton  wanted 
K  nox  to  give  that  ceremony  his  powerful  sanction,  by  taking 
tlu^  lead  in  it.  But  the  reformer  indignantly  refused,  horling 
strong  reprolxation  at  both  archbishop  and  patron.  Now,  it  is 
fiir  from  unlikely,  that  a  corrupt  eye  to  similar  transactions 
nii^ht  have  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  lay  parties  to 
the  a^HMMuent  of  Lcith,  and  a  desire  to  save  as  much  ecclesi- 
aMticul  ])rop<»rty  as  possible  might  have  operated  upon  the 
cl(»rical  parties.  The  sort  of  episcopacy  which  the  Leith  con- 
vention enacted,  and  the  Perth  assembly  confirmed,  has 
a<'conhnii:ly  Ihhmi  called  in  derision  tulchan^  some  people  being 
rtMiiinded  by  it  of  a  highland  stratagem  to  make  reluctant  cows 
give  down  their  milk  ^     liut  although  among  these  individuals, 


•  "  Tlu«  tlrMij^n  of  HOfuring  the  rich- 
i»Ht  |>ortion  o\  tlio  bniofiivs  to  the 
iMiiirt  and  itH  (Irpciidriitt*,  which  gave 
riM««  to  tho  whoh«  H(>hrino,  and  which  is 
t!ic  only  thin^  that  can  account  for  it« 
Htran}(c  iniMmf^riiiticM,  did  nut  appear 
in  any  part  of  the  d(>tails.  ThLs  was 
tacitly  un»lcn*to(Ml,  and  left  to  be  pro- 
vide«l  for  by  Hccn»t  trtnity  between 
hidividual  patron.s  and  presentees." 
M^Oie's  Life  of  Amirfw  MeUUU.  Ed- 
uib.  1H21.  i.  103. 

'  M»CVie's  Kw^y  ii.  198. 

*  Adainson,  who  succeeded  Douglas, 
preaching,  about  the  time  of  liis  inau- 


guration, said,  "  There  are  three  aorts 
of  bishops  ;  my  lord  bishop,  my  lord's 
bishop,  and  the  Lord's  bishop.  My 
lortl  bishop  was  in  the  time  of  popery ; 
my  lord's  bishop  is  now,  when  my  lord 
eets  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop  serves 
for  nothing  but  to  make  his  title  sure  ; 
the  Lord's  bishop  is  a  true  minister  id 
the  gospel."  Adamson  is  said  to  have 
been  disappointed  of  the  archbishopric, 
that  tune  himself.  M'Crie's  Md^Ue^ 
ii.486. 

'  "  In  allusion  to  a  custom  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  of  placing  a  calTs 
skJB  stuffed  with  straw,  caUra  a  Ud- 
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<  tiiere  are  many  of  great  acuteoess,  and  of  high  qwJificatione  in 

every  other  respect,  they  really  throw  such  imputations  hy 

their  hypothesis,  upon  either  the  honesty,  or  the  intelligence, 

or  both,  of  the  clerical  portion  of  the  Lcith  committee,   as 

it  could   hardly  deserve'.     It  may  he   true   that   Morton's 

advice  led  Mar,  the  regent,  to  summon  the  Leith  convention', 

but  it  ia  not  very  likely  that  the  assembled  clergy  delegated 

their  powers  to  six  members  of  their  own  body,  capable  of 

egregious  simplicity,  or  barefaced  corruption.     Nor  ia  it  Ukoly, 

that  the  convention  accepted  an  anangement  wholly  foreign  to 

its  own  views,  and  originating  in  a  small  section  manifestly 

over-reached,  or  bribed  by  an  avaricious  council.     It  may  also 

be  furly,  no  less  than  cliaritabty  doubted,  whether  even  the 

,  eourt  nominees  were  so  totally  destitute  of  integrity,  as  this 

I  l^potheais  would  make  them.     !Most  observers  will,  however, 

I  infer  from  the  acts  of  1 572,  that  an  indefinite  horror  of  episco- 

T  IJBCy  had  not  then  become  interwoven  with  the  religious  creed 

I  of  Scotland.     It  is  true,  that  the  system  then  enacted,  was  of 

duDtconvDcaretLettum."  [Calilcrwooi], 
^liH,  PkOad.  V'«ut.  ipQi!  AUarr  Da- 
miwwMiH.  Lugd.  Bst.  1708.  u.  737.) 
"  But  it  dues  not  appear  tluit  Ihe  oourt 
■t  thin  timo  ummiid  the  ri)(ht  uf  calU 
ing  BHSMobliM  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
tbat  iho  clergy  in  tiiOHC  dnyn  ti'cTS 
tittle  dinpOBed  to  Bubmit  to  eonrt  in- 
fluence. The  wHwnibl;  wu,  in  Tm^  | 
convniGd  ity  the  mien  of  the  chuKb, 
the  superiniendcnlB  uid  caminiBdoB' 
en.  gpntuwood  remwlut,  that  in  tb  < 
MOHfl  of  January  an  mmMf  of  lit 
cAufek  fuarmaJ  at  Liitk,  rfkrrt,  afut 
gnot  hilaHee  maJt  iniX  On  mjeul  aitit 
awfld'  ri>r  icalin^  tin  policii  of  Ub 
■      ■     "■  ■■         file  en. 

iiinilteio. 

bjr  tlie  AjnemaU  of  LtUk,  e»pre9»  pro* 
vuion  WW  nude  agunat  ■imcni}'  uid 
ditapidationii  of  benefices,  ■  Tact  not 
Terj'  coiuiateat  with  the  Blli-gnlioib 
that  the  Estd  Agrremext  wu  rorced 
upon  the  clergj'  by  the  conrt,  and  pro- 
ceeding upon  ■  design  on  the  pari 
of  -the  lallfT  upon  the  revenue*  of  tba 
churcb."    Riuscll,  L  »3e. 


Kvrs'  Uirir  milk,   th> 


JcLn  blA^o."  Ibid.  i.  10.1. 
0  nproaeh  more  wvere  crnild 
I  ft*  thrown  upon  the  honeaty  and  iiitvl- 
lyence  of  tbe  minieten,  who  reprc- 
arted  their  brethren  in  the  conference 
■rid  with  the  lay  deputiM  commia- 
'"""J  by  the  regent,  three  of  thoae 
wd  for  ihia  purpoce,  tutmelj',  En- 
M  of  Dm,  Ha  ■aperiDlendeni  of  An- 
) ;  Winram,  the  anperiDtendent  of 
It  I  and  Craig,  one  of  (he  miDiicters 
yEIdinburah,  were  the  intimate  friends 
"Knox."  Rus(icll,i.  334. 
I -Hue  ipso  tamen  anno  (1571) 
Kwrm  iiuidam  qui  epiaeopntOB,  alia- 
t  bvovnciai  minora  invasenuil,  de 
B  aou  dubitantea,  epiacopoa  invexe- 
1  rfuititolo  beneficii  gaiidercDt  et 
■apliofj  Miiwndio,  ipaia  tamen  reli- 
" — » inlenipiendi  jua  concederent  »ei 
Mvnt,  quod  in  mlnoribua  etiun 
tili  ut  fieret  eonlendetiant.  Er- 
anaaMarrio,qui  nun  rices  regia 
i  gcrebat,  auclar  fiiit,  ui  per 
rat,  Comarehum  AnguBiiF  ku- 
*     '  M,  vinun  nobilem,  Syno* 


(AarcA,  if    nti  mjrrtd.   In 
treaty  was  on  (he  ji     '    " 

■-  ■     farther  d( 
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A  uitmi  anonudous  deflcripUotL 

vary  iar  fnim  approriiig'.   But  k  na^bL  ht  ihimgiB  mat  it  fnh 

Ijalily  wms  the  bcKt  temponuy  I'tpAw  tint  cemti  h»  adcfled 

ill  a  cAmuiry  lon^  de^'oiind  br  lactioa,  Mid  dHunniKid  bn*  cxvi 

war.     Tliat  it  nhonld  hare  bc«ii  wiapUiA  hw  he  deriol  «qK 

|Hiri(;rH  aM  a  preparative  for  tlie  aboGlMB  cf  the  i«t  s^^ttn 

H'liich  it  placed  on  a  firmer  Ibotang  tkui  had  been  knovn  fior 

iiuiiiy  yi^nt,  i»  a  suppontioii  that  reqinrES 

Mioii.     Hut  niithiiig  could  be  more  ressonal 

for  the  judiciouB  adaptation  of  the  old  sjvtnn  to  m  pvoteEtaBt 

country,  bh  noon  as  tranquiDitr  ahonld  aHov  ditiiiBB  to  matnre 

pliiim   for  the  purpose,   and  stateEmm  to  cany  tibem  into 

f;xi*<Mition. 

^  0.  During  the  coni-ention  of  LehL  Knox  vbs  living  al 
Si.  Au(\riiw\  whither  he  had  retired  in  the  pecediag  Mar. 
ll'iH  dfclinin^  health  had  withdrawn  him  in  an  umsaal  dcgwe 
from  |Hilitic;}il  Hirife,  but  the  regent  Mnrray's  ^wiMMm^iiin 
oviTcJoudod  every  pniH|)ect  of  public  tranqniliity.  and  he  eouU 
no  lon|^i*r  forbear.  His  passions  were  more  enei^geticanT 
iirouH<'il,  lM*rauHe  he  liad  the  mortification  commoo  in  diil 
wai'M,  of  wcing  Hoine  unexpected  and  embarrassing  changes  of 


'  "  It  wiin  II  ciiiihtitiitioii  u{t\nim<mt 
Hint  If  V  iiikI  lictcnif(i'iicf)UH  kiiul,  beiug 
iiiihIi  ii|i  of  \tvfi%\iyifvy,  riiiM4*o|iary,  ami 
|ililiill  lltnllki'I'V.  Vii'Hril  ill  out.*  li^Iity 
iiHit  1 1|,  It  iiiiKliI  III'  i*oiiHi(l<rn'(l  liunu- 
|i  nn  It  hiimIi'  littlf,  or  iu»  ultcriLtitm 
nil  llii>  (•nliiltlinlii'il  iliM*i|>liii(*  of  the 
I  Inn  lit  'I'lii*  liiiilio|iM  wcn>  iiiviwtcd 
Miili  MM  i<|iMMMi|iiil  iiiitliority  ;  und  if 
iiiiitt    |ii:iui'ii«    Hii'f    itiliiiitt4Ml   to   the 

illlli-i-,    tllt>  K'C'lol  ItniM'lllllly,    to    whuHC 

jiii  Initii'iiiiii  ilii'v  Hi'i'M  niilijiM*t4*(I,  might 
niiti|ii-iiti  III  iii<|Mini«  llii'iii,  iiikI  rail  the 
i-|iii|iti>ia  III  urriitiiit  I'lir  lliPir  irn'gular 
iiiiiiiliii'l  N'nr  Mi'i'i*  till'  inoiiiiHtic  pre- 
liili-n,  Ml  nui'li,  I'litltli'il  lo  a  iilari*  in  the 
I'liUM'h  riiiiilh  "     (M'<'rii''i«  ,Ui7 ri//r,  L 

10(1  )       AliinllK  tlliuii*  liinliiipfi,    liiti,  WUM 

IdiliKit  MiiitH,  lii'iillii'i*  to  till'  I'^arl  of 
l.i'iiiio^,  wl»»»  ^»»"  «l«'i'ti'i|  to  tile  M4't'  of 
raltliiii'nM.  Hiul  I'oiiHniiiMl  liy  thr  l)o|H>y 
an  ailiiiiiiiNtntlorol'thr  futhiMlml  tlicn*, 
wlii'ii  \vi'\  voMiiMi  hilt  hIio  never  tijok 
t'vi'ii   |»ri«nl'n  onh'iT*.     Ill'   waM,  how- 


ever, called  biab<^  c^  Caithnew^  to  tlie 
day  of  hia  death,  in  1586,  being  in- 
veHted  with  the  ]v%-enii«s  ik  that  aee ; 
and  with  thonc  uf  the  prk^-  of  St.  An- 
dn*w*B  ;  a  benefice  given  him  by  hit 
brother,  during  his  regency.  Hav- 
ing been  a  warm  partiaan  of  his  bro- 
ther's in  early  life,  he  a-as  compelled 
to  abscond  on  the  ascendancy  of  Ar> 
ran^s  faction,  and  he  remuned  ont  of 
the  wav  during  22  yeaiv.  On  his  re- 
turn, fie  becune  a  Piotestant,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Eari  of 
Athol,  but  left  no  legitimate  iasne. 
Though  really  never  poeaeised  of  any 
Bacred  character,  he  was  associated  by 
the  ;^ovomraent  in  the  commission  for 
conm>crating  Douglas  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrt'w's  ;  the  name  and  revenues  of 
a  biHlioj),  seemingly,  bcine  thought 
Huflicieut  qualification.  (Keith.  216.) 
The  times  neither  allowed  leisure  for 
examining  principles,  nor  fiunllties  for 
preserving  regularity. 
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side.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  especially,  who  had  been  oonsjiicuoufl 
for  adherence  to  the  proteatant  party,  turned  round,  and  trans- 
ferrod  the  important  castle  of  Edinburgli,  of  which  he  was 
governor,  to  the  queen's  faction.  This  was  a  severe  hlow  Hi>on 
Knox,  and  the  governor's  forcible  dehvery  from  the  tolbooth  of 
e  soldier  charged  with  murder,  drew  from  him  a  stonn  of  in- 
dignant pulpit- eloquence,  which  was  warnily  resented  in  the 
castle.  To  render  his  position  more  insecure,  Kirkaldy  ad- 
mitted bis  inveterate  enemies,  the  Hamiltous,  into  the  castle, 
in  April,  1571.  The  refonuer'a  personal  safety  now  became 
Terj-  doubtful,  especially  as  Hamilton  (vould  not  answer  for  it, 
alleging  the  imjwssibility  of  watching  sufficiently  over  the  bftd 
characters  in  a  band  of  soldiers  that  hated  him.  Upon  tins  he 
was  earnestly  urged  to  flee,  but  his  friends  could  not  prevail, 
until  they  told  him,  that  innocent  blood  could  hardly  fail  of 
henag  shed,  if  he  staid,  the  garrison's  hostility  being  fully 
equalled  by  their  own  resolution  to  defend  him.  Such  a  con- 
tingency he  would  not  hazard,  and  a  reluctant  consent  was, 
accordingly,  given  for  his  departure.  Leith  was  in  the  pos- 
Bession  of  his  friends,  the  regent  having  fortified  it;  but  it 
was  evidently  undesirable  to  retain  at  the  very  seat  of  war, 
&  sick  man  whom  the  enemy  abhorred,  but  who  still  could 
ister  ample  energy  to  fire  bis  friends,  Knox,  therefore, 
rely  passed  threugh  Leith,  and  crossing  the  Firth,  went  by 
y  stages  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  seasoned  his  sennona. 
Bat  Edinburgh,  with  stirring  comments  on  the  national  dis-  , 
['toiieions.  Most  of  his  hearers,  probably,  found  this  style  of  I 
kching  highly  palatable,  but  it  made  as  many  enemies  t 
mds,  the  Hamiltuns,  though  not  in  arms,  being  powerful 
nth  in  the  university  and  neighbourhood.  In  return,  reports 
t  the  preacher  s  disadvantage  were  industriously  spread,  and 
every  kind  thickened  around  him.  He  was  thea 
kcecdingly  infirm,  quite  unable  to  get  into  t)ic  pulpit  withoufc  i 
I,  great  deal  of  help,  and  for  the  first  half-hour  of  his  seminn, 
B  congregation  found  itself  listening  to  the  calm  effusions  of 
alili'-,  hut  a  worn-out  old  man.  ^V'hen  once,  however, 
roronghly  warme<l  by  his  subject,  every  symptom  of  exhaustion 
Tsnixhed,  and  a  torrent  of  racy  vehemence,  with  violent  mus- 
rular  exertion,  seemed  to  thrcati'u  even  the  pulpit  with  de- 
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struction  *.  Nevertheless,  he  was  evidently  sinking,  and  death 
appeared  likely  to  overtake  him  at  St.  Andrew^s.  However, 
before  the  close  of  July,  1572,  the  queen^s  party  evacuated  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  retaining  only  possession  of  the  castle.  The 
citizens  of  the  opposite  faction  returned  immediately  to  their 
houses,  and  lost  no  time  in  requesting  Knox  to  do  the  same. 
After  stipulating  that  no  restrictions  were  to  be  placed  upon 
his  tongue  as  to  the  Marian  factionists  in  the  castle,  he  con- 
sented, and  left  St.  Andrew's,  as  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
one  party  there,  as  to  the  regret  of  the  other  *.  He  came  to 
Edinburgh  about  the  end  of  August ;  but  his  voice  could  no 
longer  fiU  a  spacious  building,  and  a  small  place  was  provided 
for  him.  His  last  public  appearance  was,  however,  made  in 
a  large  church,  when,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1572,  he  pre- 
sided at  the  installation  of  a  colleague  and  successor.  He  was 
very  imperfectly  heard,  and  his  congregation,  as  he  retired 
home,  lined  the  street  in  expectation  of  seeing  him  no  more. 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  tliat  month,  calmly  and  religiously, 
leaving  a  name  behind  him  of  which  Scotland  has  been  justly 
proud  ever  since.  Within  two  days,  he  was  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Giles,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  newly 
elected  regent,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  witli  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  being  in  attendance.  Moiton  thus ,  forcibly  and 
truly  pronounced  his  funeral  eulogj'.  There  lies  he  who  neter 
feared  thi<  face  of  nian^.    It  was  this  complete  intrepidity  which 


*  "In  the  opening  up  of  his  text, 
he  was  moclcrat  tlie  space  of  an  half- 
houre  ;  but  when  he  enterit  to  apphca- 
tion,  he  made  me  so  to  tjreit  (thrill)  and 
tremble,  that  I  could  not  hald  a  pen  to 
wryt.  He  was  very  weik.  T  saw  him, 
everi<?  day  of  his  doctrine,  go  hulie  and 
fear  (slowly  and  warily)  with  a  furring 
of  martieks  about  his  neck,  a  stafTe  in 
the  ane  hand,  and  gud,  godlie  Ilichart 
Ballanden,  his  ser\'and,  haldin  up  tlio 
uther  oxter  (arm -pit)  from  the  abbey  to 
the  parish-kirk,  and  be  the  said  Rich- 
art,  and  another  servand,  lift<?d  up  to 
the  pulpit,  whar  he  behovit  to  lean  at 
his  first  entrie  ;  bot,  er  he  haid  done 
with  liis  semione,  he  was  so  active  and 
vigoroiLH,  that  he  was  lyk  to  ding  tke 
pulpit   in   hlad$  (beat    the    pulpit    to 


pieces)  and  flie  out  of  it."  Account  of 
James  Melville,  then  student  at  St 
Andrew's,  afterwards  minister  of  An- 
struther,  apud  M*Crie,  Knox,  ii.  206. 

^  He  declared  those  in  the  casUe  to 
be  men  "  whose  treasonable  and  ty- 
rannical deeds  he  wouldcry  out  against, 
as  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak." 
/6W.2I1. 

*  Ibid.  234.  Knox  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret 
Bowes,  he  left  two  sons,  both  educated 
academically  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  the  elder,  Na- 
thaniel, died  fellow  in  1680.  Hie 
younger,  Eleazar,  died  ^ncar  of  dacton 
moifnay  in  Essex,  in  1591.  Neither 
ap|)ears  to  have  left  issue.  Their  m»> 
ther,  who  was  of  an  andeat  funilj  in 
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rendered  him  so  invaluable  as  the  religious  leader  o!  a  distracted 
period.  In  professional  acr|uirenienti<,  Knox  has  often  been 
surpassed,  in  the  fearlesa  discharge  of  all  that  be  con»dered 
his  duty,  never. 

,  As  Morton's  government  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war, 
I  aod  was  far  better  established  than  that  of  any  former  regent, 
le  might,  probably,  have  rendered  the  Leith  agreement  per- 
manently binding  on  the  country.  The  efl'ects  of  protracted 
anarchy  were,  indeed,  sufiiiciently  conspicuous  in  the  neglect  of 
established  principles,  when  the  church  first  assembled  after 
the  late  arrangement.  The  primate  n-as  present,  but  a  paro- 
chial clergyman  was  chosen  to  preside '.  Sucli  irregularities 
could  hardly  be  prevented  in  an  unsettled  establishment  which 
recognised  both  bishops  and  superintendents  with  some  sort  of 
equal  and  ill-defined  authority  over  the  same  districtA.  But 
had  the  system  been  left  undisturbed  by  extraneous  clrcum- 

I  stances,  there  can  be  no  duubt  that  superintendents  would  liave 
padually  disappeared,  leaving  the  ground  wholly  open  for  the 
I 


biahopric  of  Duriiam,  died  in  156U,  of  a  church  which  the  Tefonner  him- 
r  an  union  of  about  Kven  yearB.  self  IcMided  wilh  •bust.  "  Ryduid  thur 
\tM,  Kdok  in*rried  Marotret  with  ans  ^t  couit,  on  ane  trim  geld- 
ing, nochl  lyk  ane  prophet,  or  ane  auld 
decrepit  pncet,  as  he  wu,  bot  lyk,  u 
he  faad  iwne  ane  of  the  blude  loytJ, 
with  his  beudcs  of  lafTelie  fcw'hnit  vith 
golden  ringi»,  and  precionB  Bl«n«." 
Unforlunalely  for  his  weight  with  po». 
terily,  (he  jiainWr  of  this  amuaiug  por- 
trait goM  on  to  awrihe  Knox'a  aac- 
ccsa  wilh  the  lady  to  wiuhcrafi,  and  lo 
Bay  that  she  was  frighuned  to  death, 
BOon  after  marriaee,  by  aeeuig  in  her 
chamber,  "a  bhJi,  uglie,  ill-UToured 
man  buiily  talkius  with"  the  brid»>  ' 
gl\>oni.  (M'Crie'aS'iku,  ii.  328.)  It 
was  not  enough  U>  lower  the  tone  of  j 
Knui's  admiri'n^  by  ihowing  him  to 
have  gained  human  ends  by  human 
ineann,  and  hence  lo  argue  thai  a  lurk- 
ing iove  of  luch  I'uds  may  fairly  be 
conwdered  as  one  iucontive  ta  his  war 
wiLh  Rome.  The  age  required  un- 
friendly pwiiten  lo  diBjihiy  hiui  ■■  an 
iHrcallydeaertenifnim  Komu  eqwciiu  omiasary  of  Salan,  in  Iba 
'lighvr  mutim.  Nur  in  Iho  eloseot  connection  with  hia  employer, 
piMtin'  of  Kiiiix  ki'ing  to     and  ihm  enabled  lo  moke  a  figure  la 

■eeuad  wife,  either  improb-      tlie  wurlil. 

ifitirly  pfwerved  by  a  writtr  '  ituaaell,  i.  34*1. 


argai 

lart,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochlltrt ., 

'  fleicended  from  the  duke  of  Albany, 
■Boond  Bun  uf  ttobcn  II.  By  thia 
lady,  who  Eorvived  him,  and  married 
agaiu,  he  left  three  daughlerB,  even- 
tnally  all  married  (o  minialers.  His 
~  *  oa  were  «enl  into  England,  about 

IT  IS66,to  be  wilh  Iheir  di.-cvased 
'    rsUtion*.     Upon  the  uccaajon 
cond  marriage,   more   eape- 

)t  and  ambition :  and  it  mutit 
,  that  a  widower  of  humble 
pag  upon  sixty,  did  toy  him- 
Ai  aiumailversion  by  this  cun- 
It  ia  natural  alio  that   men 
idly   rammed  from  the  domestic 
iforta  and  citemal  advanlagea,  al- 
lalila  by  marriage,  ahould  represent 
'  "     la  of  their  own  body  who  set 
ninia  at  deflanoe,  gntifyiug 
■i  and  gaining  station  by  this 


.  III. 
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organisation  of  a  Protestant  episcopacy.  As  usual,  howevm*, 
the  avarice  and  necessities  of  power  would  not  aUow  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events.  Morton  had  made  himself  sole  pay- 
master of  the  clergy,  and  they  never  had  a  worse  •.  Hence 
their  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  burthenscmie  duties  which 
they  undertook  to  support  existence,  kept  up  all  their  old  dis- 
satisfaction, and  its  natural  operation  upon  the  quality  of  thdr 
discourses.  The  regent^s  insatiable  greediness  could  not  even 
spare  the  superintendents.  That  order  found  itself  involved  in 
the  same  wretched  necessity  that  pinched  inferior  ministerB, 
and  urgent  appeals  to  the  treasury  were  met  by  a  wanton  and 
unfeeling  answer,  that,  bishops  being  recognised  again,  super- 
intendents were  become  useless,  and  could  not  be  suflered  long 
to  burthen  the  country  at  all.  Present  holders  of  the  office 
were,  however,  compensated  by  a  diminished  allowance*. 
Three  of  the  body  thus  impoverished  and  insulted  *,  requested 
the  general  assembly,  in  March,  1574,  to  accept  of  their 
resignations.  They  were  men  who  had  stood  high  in  the 
reformation,  and  accordingly,  the  assembly,  instead  of  accept- 
ing the  proffered  resignations,  enacted  that  bishops  should  not 
exercise  jurisdiction  within  districts  provided  with  superin- 
tendents, unless  these  latter  should  consent  *.  By  such  acts, 
the  principles  recognised  at  Leith  were   undermined,  and  a 


■  "In  the  payment  of  these  pensions 
they  found  their  condition  made  worse 
than  before  it  was  :  for,  whereas  they 
could  boldly  go  to  the  superintendents 
and  make  their  poor  estates  known 
unto  them,  from  whom  they  were  sure 
to  receive  some  relief  and  comfort, 
they  were  now  forced  to  dance  attend- 
ance at  the  court  for  getting  warrants 
for  tlie  payment  of  the  sums  assigned, 
and  supplicating  for  such  augmenta- 
tions as  were  seldom  granted.  And 
when  the  Kirk  desired  to  be  restoi'ed 
unto  the  thirds,  as  was  also  promised 
in  case  the  assignations  were  not  duly 
paid,  it  was  at  last  told  them  in  plain 
terms,  that  sinM  the  surjilug  of  the  thirds 
belonged  to  the  kitKf,  it  ttas  Jitter  the 
regent  and  council  $nould  modify  the  sti- 
pends of  ministers,  than  that  the  Kirk 
should  hare  the  ajypointmcnt  and  design- 
ation   of  a    surjtlus."     Heylin,    hist. 


Presb.  p.  181. 

»  Collier,  ii.  548. 

^  Viz.  Erskine  of  Dun,  Spotswood, 
and  Winram. 

*  "  This  regulation,  which  was  ob- 
viously suggested  by  the  injudicious 
conduct  of  the  regent,  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  proof,  that  the  church 
was  still  inclined,  notwithstanding  their 
acceptance  of  the  new  model,  to  prefer 
superintendents  to  bishops.  Impar- 
tially considered,  it  will  not  support 
that  inference.  To  those  who  have  no 
hypothesis  to  maintain,  nor  predilec- 
tions to  gratify,  it  can  appear  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a  generous 
effort  to  vindicate  the  rank  and  autho- 
rity of  an  order  of  ecclesiastical  magis- 
trates, whose  merits  had  been  under- 
valued, and  whose  emoluments  had 
been  unjustly  withdrawn,*'  Russell, 
1.348. 
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fbundation  was  laid  fur  those  ilissenHions  which  agitated  Scot- 
Ian<l  during  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  Presbyterians 
ordinarily  wpreaent  such  irregular  it  ica  as  evidence  tliat  episco- 
pacy was  only  set  up  again  for  a  temporary  blind.  Others 
jfeave  at  least  equal  reason  for  viewing  them  as  extorted  by  the 

■ere  pressure  of  circumstances,  at  a  time  when  the  universal 
prevalence  of  civil  discord  allowed  neither  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance witli  sound  principles,  nor  sufficient  consistency  to 
the  national  institutions. 

jl}  8.  While  opinions  and  institutions  continued  thus  un- 
eettled,  Andrew  Melville  returned  home  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years  in  foreign  countries.  He  was  the  youngest  of  nine 
flons  bom  to  the  ]troprietor  of  Baldovy,  a  small  estate  in  Angus, 
where  hia  own  birth  occurred  in  1545.  Within  two  years,  his 
father  fell  in  the  disastrous  rout  of  Pinkey,  and  his  mother 
dydng  soon  afterwards,  he  was  left  an  orphan  under  tlie  care  of 
ux  eldest  brother,  who,  seeing  his  taste  for  learning,  kindly 
gave  him  a  superior  education.  Having  exliauatcd  with  great 
applause,  all  such  means  of  instruction  as  his  own  country 
.forded,  he  went,  at  nineteen,  to  the  university  of  Paris.  He 
'Studied  there  two  years,  and  afterwards  at  Poictiera;  but  by 
Ar  the  greatest  portion  of  his  continental  residence  was  spent 
at  Geneva.  His  family  had  early  embraced  the  Reformation, 
and  Beza,  with  whom  he  became  intimately  acquainted,  ren- 
dered him  a  thorough  convert  to  the  presbyterian  system.  So 
little,  however,  seems  to  liave  been  known  of  this  in  his  own 
country,  that,  on  his  arrival  there,  in  1574,  the  regent  Morton, 
who  itt  considered  as  a  decided  favourer  of  episcopacy ',  would 

tve  taken  him  into  his  establishment*.  This  overture  was 
lined,  but  he  accepted  one  soon  afterwards  from  James 


•*  E|Hwinpia   wmper    bvuhiit,    rt     Ihe  p 


.."'    Cslderwooil,  Epi^. 
.    VimL  apad  Aliart  Vamuet- 
.,p.  JM. 

*  Mfllville  had  scarcely  ■rrivcJ  tX 
Ulnbnrgh,  when  he  ww  wutoil  od 
'-y  GrorgB  Buchsniui,  Alc»uidi.T  Hiy, 
'  to  the  privy  pfiuQoil,  and  Culoiiel 
«  Hslybiirtun.  a  fevoiiriij>  of  llie 
^  It  Murlon.  Tli?y  |iru|>riiHjd  tlml 
W  iibnuld  kct  u  doineBiic  iiiHtructvr  \o 


lie  iid'anced 

W   )ii>   nieritu,   on    the    first   *iic» 

wliiuli  tHVumil.     Morton  iiad  Ytac 

poKed,  u  hn  predtrcessore  wprp,  to 

Ulwnl  to  lemnH^  aten.     But  hii  « 

pity  convinced  Uim  of  tl 

which  they  exerUd  ovci 

nf  nih«T«,  uid  of  the  importanct'  « 

Ktlichiiiv    timm    to    hii    '  -  -    -   ■ 

WCtWnUdiilt.,\.im. 
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Boyd,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  become  principal  of  the  col- 
lege there.  If  he  had  been  known  to  entertain  the  opinions, 
which,  far  more  than  his  learning,  have  earned  him  celebrity, 
such  an  invitation  from  such  quarters  would  hardly  have  been 
given.  The  iriends  of  his  memory,  indeed,  admit  him  to  have 
acted,  during  this  portion  of  his  life,  with  "great  prudence*." 
Those  who  dislike  the  system  so  closely  connected  with  his 
name,  would  rather  accuse  him,  at  this  time,  of  considerable 
duplicity.  His  own  account  gives  countenance  to  such  a 
charge.  He  does  not  allow  posterity  to  suppose  that  presby- 
terian  convictions  gradually  strengthened  in  his  mind  from 
deeper  inquiry  into  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  observation  of 
the  country.  Writing  to  Beza,  in  1579,  he  declares  himself 
to  have  fought  against  pseudo-episcopacy,  unceasingly  during 
the  last  five  years ' :  that  is  to  say,  from  the  very  date  of  his 
arrival  in  Scotland,  when  he  had  an  offer  of  patronage  from  a 
regent  episcopally  disposed,  and  when  he  actually  took  office 
under  an  archbishop. 

§  9.  The  first  portion  of  this  protracted  flight  produced  no 
aggressive  acts  more  serious  than  private  conversations.  In 
these,  however,  the  ground  was  prepared.  Melville  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  views  taken  by  various  individuals 
of  weight,  and  with  the  parties  most  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
himself.  The  introduction  of  topics  fitted  for  his  purpose 
really  required  little  or  no  management.  In  few  things  had 
recent  national  disorders  acted  more  strikingly  upon  the 
country,  than  in  producing  the  motley  aspect  and  unsettled 
posture  of  its  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  a  convention  of 
estates,  accordingly,  holden  at  Edinburgh,  in  March,  1575,  it 
was  voted  "  that  great  inconveniences  had  arisen,  and  were 
likely  to  arise  from  the  want  of  a  decent  and  comely  govern- 
ment in  the  church."  In  consequence,  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  concert  with  certain  ministers  of  the 
general  assembly,  then  sitting,  some  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  suitable  at  once  to  God's  Word  and  the  national  wants. 
Melville  sat  as  a  member  of  this  general  assembly,  and  he  was 


^  Ru8Hell,  i.  353.  we  have  met  with  from  many  of  the 

*  "  Notwithstanding  the  opposition     nohility."    Collier^  iL  634. 
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e  of  those  nominated  to  deliberate  with  the  parliamentary 
commissioners.  He  waa  thus  able  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Bystcm  eventually  made  public  in  the  Second  Book  of  Dicipline ', 
In  tlie  mean  while  another  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
took  place  in  the  August  of  1575.  According  to  custom,  the 
business  was  about  to  begin  with  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  bishops  and  superintendents  since  the  general  assembly  last 
met '.  Dury,  however,  one  of  the  Edinburgh  ministers,  rose 
and  protested  against  any  inference  from  such  ini^uir}'  as  to 
the  assembly's  approbation  of  episcopacy'.  On  this  opening, 
Melville  delivered  an  elaborate  speech,  to  prove  prelacy  un- 
scriptural,  unwarranted  by  primitive  antiquity,  and  practically 
injurious.  To  reinfore  his  arguments,  he  gave  personal  testi- 
louy  to  the  excellent  working  of  presbyterianism  in  France, 
md  at  Geneva ;  and  he  attributed  many  of  the  evils  complained 
^  in  England,  to  its  rejection'.     Six  prelates  were  present, 


chiefly  curopiled  mmi  Bcu'i 
Irifi'ifn  EfiUmpatit,  knd  bin  answer  lo 
the  questiuat  of  Lord  Glkiiii*.  A 
MnenU  uuhLjiua  of  this  famoud  So/ik 
u  givm  by  Dr.  M'Crie  {Mtlfille,  i. 
119).  It  u  thoroughly  paotifinl  in 
tnKintaitiing  eccleeustical  privileges, 
bnl  it  lod)rea  tbem  in  %  deiuucnttjc 
bod;,  coDBtBtiBg  of  "  minlMera,  who 
are  prcscben  as  well  m  ruleni ;  cidrra, 
who  are  merely  ruUra,  and  deacons, 
wtw  act  M  distribatoTB  of  alms,  and 
DiAnagen  of  (be  funds  of  the  cburch." 
Bondn  these,  "  ia  tbe  doctor,  or 
teacher,  whou  fonction  lies  in  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures,  defrnding  the 
truth  agunal  enonvous  teacher*,  and 
instmctine  the  youth  in  tchoola,  col- 
!■,  and  uniTermtieg."  Tbe  eldci^ 
«  an-  said  to  be  sanctioned  by  (be 
*  '0  ehurch,  which  bad  iu  "  col- 
r  seniors  constituted  in  cities 
a  places."  On  which  Col- 
'  obserree,  "  This  assertion  has  no 
■ulenance  from  antiquity :  'tie  not 
ported  with  so  much  as  any  single 
.  aiiee  from  llw  primi^ie  abureh." 
■  alw  remarka,  -  Tbia  Bouk  of  DU- 
I  preabyti^ries,  state* 
\X  puwi-n,  and  descHlxa  the  mem- 


bers  of  whieh  they  were  to  eonast : 
but  notwithstanding  their  msistinff  so 
much  upon  this  sabject,  there  were  na 
iuch  BL-cleiiiMtical  assemblies  then  in 
being.  The  Unit  presbytery  in  that 
nation  was  act  up  in  Edinburgh :  but 
then  Ihiif  was  not  done  till  May,  1A8I." 

■  Russell,  i.  361. 

*  "  Tliis  Dury,  as  Spotswood  repre- 
sents him,  was  a  welt-meaning,  undi»- 
sembliiig  man,  open  in  dcclanng  hii 
mind,  and  ae^ua  in  maintaining  hia 
opinion  ;  but  tiieu  he  waa  umewhU 
unguarded  in  hie  management,  had  an 
aver-balance  of  belief,  and  was  eaMly 
imposed  on."     Collier,  il.  S6(>. 

'  "  The  Tnaintenanee  of  the  hierar- 
chy in  England  he  could  not  but  con- 
aider  as  one  cause  of  the  rarity  oT 
preaching,  the  poverty  of  tbe  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy,  plumlitiea,  want 
of  discipline,  and  utJier  abuses  whieh 
hod  produced  diasensians  and  henrt- 
bumingB  in  that  fiourishing  kingdom." 
(M'Crie's  MdnlU,  i.  112.)    Had  the 


Bpeuker  knuwn  any  thing  aceomtely 
of  England,  it  may  bo  hoped  that  all 
tikis  rhetonc,  except  as  to  "  want  of 
discipline,"  would  have  been  sparvd. 
Tlicre  is  no  doubl  that  the  hierai^^hy 
was  a  main  obstacle  to  the  atndJiiig  i^ 
England  with  an  organiaed  ramiKu*- 
tion   uf   petty,   meddling,   intolerant 
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Ix'sideH  two  supermtendenta ',  but  Beldom  has  the  abuse  of 
patronage  appeared  more  glaringly,  or  acted  so  injurionsly,  as 
in  the  state  of  the  Scottish  episcopaJ  bcneli  at  that  time.  Aa 
usual  none  of  these  tnitred  members  found  a  word  to  say. 
Thiia  aa  opposition  to  their  office,  which  lias  been  commonly 
considered  aa  the  fruit  of  a  collusion  between  Dury  and  Mel- 
ville, wholly  escaped  resistance  and  exposure '.  Vet  the  speaker 
was  only  just  turned  of  thirty,  the  line  of  scholarship  to  which 
his  arguments  referred  had  notoriously  not  been  made  his 
especial  study*,  the  statements  otfcred  had  himself  only  for 

rourts,  in  vhiuh  Puritunitsl  mlnist^ts  attributable  to  llie  uniBllneaB  of  manf 
and  ruling  eldBn  might  auttioritatiyet;  parislieB.  and  thr  gre«t  nuralwT  of  in- 
meiunirc  every  neighbour's  condurt  proipriBtionB.  To  My  Dothine  of  tlie 
and  creed  by  their  q»ii  notions  of  justice  and  expediency  of  mskiDg  tiM 
morals  and  dirinity.  It  is  oiually  church  ■  liberal  prufewLioa,  which  it 
cei-tain,  that  many  able  and  conDcieu-  cannot  be  without  adequate  leinn&eta- 
tiona  men  thunght  such  courts  veiy  tinn,  il  i«  absurd  lo  talk  of  one  mea- 
highly  desirable,  i(  not  absolutely  ne-  sure  aa  applicable  lo  all  paiisbes ; 
eewary,  and  that  immorality  niiglit  wlicreaa  one  parish  contaioB  from  300 
really  have  been  often  repressed  by  tn  MO  acres,  with  a  populatioD  of  from 
their  meana.  But  it  is  not  certain,  60  to  140  Muls ;  another  containa  many 
thai  Iho  country  would  have  borne  thounand  acres,  with  a  corrCTpotiding 
them,  even  ifepiscopal  oppouenta  bad  population,  oris  a  denaelj -peopled  tovn, 
notdisputed  theirclaiiOBtueonlideDCe;  It  is  obvious,  that  a  respectable  maio- 
Or  that  their  operation  over  a  large  tenance  cannot  be  raised  for  its  minii- 
cointnaiuty  eould  have  b«en  Tvndered  ter  from  a  very  small  parish,  ereD 
bencficiBl  upon  the  whole  ;  while  their  where  il  is  a  rectory  ;  and  it  ia  nolo- 
imrrow,  intrusive,  inlulerant  character  rioiu,  thai  a  very  mge  portioD  of  Um 
must  have  l>een  widely  felt  aa  offcn-  more  extensive  paTishes  coosiMa  vl 
aive  and  lynnical.  Aa  lo  "the  rarity  vicarages  and  perpetual  ciuaeies,  iriildi 
of  proacbing,"  Ronilsh  habitH,  in  whicli  seldom  leave  a  eomfortabte  inconK  to 
tile  public  mind  was  generslly  formed,  tbe  minister,  often  nolbing  belter  than 
rendered  a  large  portion  of  the  people  a  mere  pittance.  Most  nf  thechnreb^ 
indiflerenl  to  it.  There  were  also  endowment  in  these  very  numeroos pa- 
obvious  rosoDS  why  ail  clergymen  rishes  is  a  private  estate.  Thns  Mel- 
should  not  be  allowed  to  preach.  viUe's  English  illustrations  were  very 
Great  numbers  had  talien  their  bene-  far  from  inmt-worlhy,  however,  they 
fices  before  Elizabeth's  accesuon,  and  might  have  answered  a  tcmponiy 
though  now  conformiBla,  were  known  purpose. 

to  be  Homanista  at  heart.     These  men  '  The  archbi»hop  of  Glasgow  was  at 

were  no  aafe  preachers,  and  many  of  the  head  of  the  prelates.  Collier,  iLASO. 

them  besides,  ware  hardly  competent.  *  Dr.   M'C'rie  wnbes  as  if  MelvillD 

Others,  who  were  zealous  Proteslaots,  knew    nothing    of    Dury's    inlenlian, 

and  sufficiently   competent,  had   little  though  he  euhaequently  speaks  of  it  aa 

discretion,  but  were  likely  to  outrage  likely  to   have   been  otherwise.     Hie 

the  Romishly-inclined,  who  were  gra-  episcopal   writers   are   uuaoinwus  in 

dually  laying  aside  old  prcpoeaesaiuns,  treating  the  whole  affair  as  concerted 

liy  Ihnr  violent  invectives  against  Ro-  between  the  two. 

manism,  and  to  undcmiine  the  church  *  "  Archbishop   Spotnwood,   wboss 

which  gave  thero  breod,  hy  their  puri-  ambitious  views  he"  (Melville)  "  lone 

tanieal  doctrine.  Both  clerical  poverty  crosied,  and  who  has  never  mentiooea 

and  plunUities  have  always  been  largely  his  name  with  temper  in    ' 
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r  voucher,  and  upon  tbe  Engliah  portion  of  them,  at  any 
^g^te,  liis  authority  was  evidently  of  no  great  value.  The 
1  lueembly  generally  aeemed,  liowever,  unconsciuua  of  any  such 
objections,  and  listened  with  applause.  When  this  had  a 
little  subsided,  the  following  questions  were  proposed, — Have 
bishnjis,  as  now  constituted  in  Scotland,  any  scriptural  war- 
rant for  tJieir  otiice :  and  are  chapters,  by  which  they  are 
"  icted,  endurable  in  a  reformed  church  t     Any  answers  to 


t  hisloiy,  net  %a   exunpla  ot  this 

.  stmdil  ;  and    we   shall    iiuuto  his 

f 'Mrda,  wbieh  aubiequnit  wrilen  of  tlie 

wn —  tkacripHon  have  done  littU  more 

B-ttm  repeated.    In  lU  charek,  iklt  yrar, 

Lfan  He  innomioHr  to  Anxut  /in-rA  thai 

ilCtui£aa  liartkeplit  in  a  omtinaal  nn- 

"■■  -  Mr.  Aadrtw  MflrH,  who  nu 

,    .  I*  Jrom  Gairra,  a  mun  Itarnai 

[XvUr/y  '*  1^  IvtyuaJ,  but  Im  aiid 
a>^  upon  ani/  iMiny  hf  v^»t  alt/iU,  ta- 
(o>nM  *M  a  tmniag  dain  to  bring 
into  liw  oiiiral  Ike  prtAfrr'uui  d'uafiiiu 
a/'  Gtnfta,  and  haring  innnvai^  Aim- 
it/  ittotit  favour  y  di«r)  pnadun, 
kt  Mirrat  itp  Jutn  If*fS,  tmt  oftki  mi- 
-•--,  nf  JiiiiiibHrgh,  in  an  aaemUg 
I  (Aim  cinmM,  to  vnipaiind  a 
lonabii;  iMe  laicfidn/a  of  Ou 
/sBiifioTi,  and  1*1  tiulAurifj  nf 
in  tiUtr  tlftihn.  Ht  kinidf, 
tJjuniah  hf  kaA  not  Ittrn  aftpntii^M  vih 
'  mattan,  afler  In  iad  eonmrndfd  tlie 
"'t  uiU,  and  itcmdfd  lie  p^/Vvla 
a  liHio  iHtcoanf  of  lit  JhmriAing 
of  tic  diurdi  of  Gfnera,  and  ihi 
m  vf  (Wnn  and  Tfitodort  Bna 
^rrnimj  fiarck-ymrmnttiU, — in  /nd  lit 
I,  iLiI  ikf  ramiitiun  enjil  into  lit 
'<  of  Uiktipi  awe  «  grcal,  at  nalta 
utf  laiK  wrr  Tfnuirtd,  U  eaulrt  naC  go 
Wfil  vilh  lit  fiurri."  (M-Cne*B  ^^- 
rilit.i.  127.)  Ur.  M'Crir  pronuuncea 
Uiia  aMwant  a  /iM.  He  finrt  excepts 
uaiiirt  il,  BB  iniinuating  that  the 
church vulnai|ini,wheD,infact,  apro- 
lex  had  been  made  against  Ihecousecnt- 
tion  of  Dougla*  loSl.  Andrew's,  another 
»t  Perth  agaiwt  episcopal  and  capitular 
titlea,  and  a  motiun  had  been  made  in 
the  gvnenl  KHarmblir  of  1fi73,  b;'  the 
BiT'bbialini'a  ow-  '-■■—   -■-    -     --!- 


obriouB.  As  to  tlie  Genevese  part  of 
the  question,  it  is  luscrted,  (liat  nu 
HiQtMnparar}'  Scottish  or  Engliah  hi- 
aliop,  Vina  comparabU  to  Catviu  or 
Beza,  but  that  notwithstanding,  nei- 
ther Knox  nor  Melvitle  was  a  scrvits 
imilalnr  of  thiwo  gtett  men  ;  and  in  ft 
note  is  cited  wiUi  applauBe,  Caldiir- 
wnod's  eipresMon  of  wonder  that  Mel- 
ville sbuuld  be  thought  enamuured  of 
preebylery  by  a  five  years'  residence  at 
Geneva,  whereas  Spotswood  readily 
deserted  it,  after  a  ten  yean'  expe- 
rienre  at  home.  All  this,  however,  i* 
evaaite.  It  is  only  meant,  by  men- 
tioning Geneva,  to  acctmnt  for  Mcl- 


iredilec 


nithont  refn 


tmng 


eply-matured,  scholarly 
couviclion.  He  went  to  Geneva,  when 
about  four-and- twenty,  and  the  notice 
of  a  man  bo  celebrated  as  Iloia,  might 
fairly  be  thought  to  iuDueuec  unduly 
the  judgment  of  a  person  so  very 
young  ;  that  Melville's  l«araing  wm 
chieHy  philological,  is  represented  »a 
a  natural  remark  enough  from  a  man 
like  Spotswood,  who  "  was  no  great 
scholar,"  but  quite  out  of  keepina  with 
IfaestreM  laid  on  that  branch  nf  Tcaia- 
ing,  by  tile  divines  of  modern  England. 
The  whole driftofSpotawood, however, 
is  only  to  mark,  that  Melville's  learn- 
ing had  not  been  turned  suffieicntly  to 
the  question  that  he  undertonk  Ui  dis- 
cuss. Ilispreviouaknowledgeof  Dury'a 
intention  is  treated  nn  not  unlikely,  but 
no  reflection  npon  either,  even  if  it 
were  so.  This  must,  however,  depend 
upon  what  they  said,  and  how  (hey  sud 
it.  Upon  the  wliule,  Spntswoods  ac- 
connt  BeeniH  not  to  have  l>e<in  proved 
a  ISifl.  But  it  certainty  place*  the  in- 
Irvduction  of  presbjtorianism  to  Scot- 
land upon  lower  grounds  than  it* 
friends  might  wish. 
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these  queries  at  all  worthy  of  a  grave  assembly,  evidently 
required  deliberation.  A  committee  of  six  was  accordin^y 
ap|>ointed,  three  on  the  episcopal  side,  and  three  on  the  pres- 
b\ierian,  to  discuss  and  report  *.  Melville  was  one  of  the 
presbyterians  chosen.  The  report  was  brought  up  after  a 
lapse  of  two  days.  This  evaded  the  main  question,  pronounc- 
ing a  decision  upon  the  scriptural  authority  of  episcopacy  to  be 
then  inexpedient ;  but  recommending  the  deposition  of  any 
bishop  found  wanting  by  the  general  assembly,  in  the  qualities 
required  by  God'^s  Word.  The  name  of  Inskop  was  pronounced 
common  to  all  ministers  charged  with  a  particular  flock :  his 
oftices  were  preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  and 
exercising  discipline  in  conjunction  with  the  elders.  Among 
the  clerg}'  within  a  reasonable  compass,  it  was,  however, 
roconunended,  that  some  be  selected  as  visitors  and  overseers 
of  the  district,  who  might  appoint  preachers,  and  suspend 
ministers  with  consent  of  the  respective  flocks,  and  advice  of 
their  brethren  in  the  ministry  *. 

§  10.  As  this  recommendation  really  affirmed  the  expe- 
diency, either  of  the  old  system,  or  of  some  modification  of  it, 
the  prt»sl>yterian  party  would  not  let  it  rest.  At  the  next 
giMieral  assembly,  accordingly,  holden  in  April,  1576,  it  was 
di'batod,  *'  whether  episcopal  functions,  as  then  exercised  in 
Scotland,  had  any  scriptural  warrant  T  Again,  how^ever,  the 
ant i  episcopalians  received  a  check.  Nothing  farther  coidd  be 
gained  upon  the  abstract  question,  than  a  renewed  approval  of 
the  articles  that  had  been  passed  at  the  last  meeting.  But  the 
innovators,  notwithstanding,  secured  a  step  in  advance.  It 
was  enacted,  that  bishops  must  undertake  parocliial  cures,  and 
fulfil  the  duties  of  them  like  ordinary  clergymen '.     Another 

*  "  Groat  care  wa«  took  by  Melvin  they  fell  short  of  their  purpose ;  for 
and  hin  a(lhen*ntH,  that  neither  any  of  they  could  not  prevail  for  a  decision 
the  hiHh())>8  nor  Huperintendcnts  which  a^inst  the  function.*'  (G)Uier,  iL 
were  then  present  in  the  assembly  550.)  ^On  the  contrary,  it  was  ad- 
( being  eight  in  number)  were  either  mitted  as  a  suitable  arrangement,  that 
nominated  to  debate  the  )>oints  pro-  from  amontj  the  minurf^rr  some  mCflU  h$ 
posed,  nor  called  to  be  i)resent  at  the  choten  to  oitrut  ami  titU,  provided  the 
conference."    Heylin,  Iiist.  PrfA.  183.  bounds  were  reasonable,  and  the  con- 

*  "  And  here,  notwithstanding  the  sent  of  the  general  assembly  not  re- 
Presbyterians  gained  some  ground  in  fused."     Russell,  i.  368. 

putting  episcopacy  to  the  question,  yet         '  Collier,  it  558. 
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I  -blow  was  levelled  at  epiBcopacy  in  the  person  of  James  P&ton, 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  with  whom  the  assembly  interfered  in  some 
way  displeasing  to  the  regent ' ;  and  that  nobleman,  in  con- 
aequence,  de«red  to  know  whether  the  Leitli  Agreement  was 
to  stand  i  Recommending  the  immediate  preparation  of  some 
Other  scheme,  if  it  wi>re  to  be  overthronn.  This  message  was 
highly  palatable  to  the  enemies  of  prelaey.  A  committee  was 
immediately  appointed,  in  which  Melville  was  included,  and 
after  long  deliberations,  it  produced  the  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline. Boyd,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  it  is  said,  was  originally 
(nominated  a  commissioner.  Undoubtedly,  when  reminded  of 
'iho  assembly's  late  vote,  requiring  all  prelates  to  undertake 
>aome  particular  parochial  cure,  he  pleaded  a  conscientious 
[viability  to  obey  such  a  regulation.  He  had  entered  upon  his 
faee  in  consequence  of  the  Leith  Agreement,  which  was  to  con- 
'tinue  tu  force  until  the  king's  majority,  or  some  statutable 
provision  to  the  contrary.  He  had  also  taken  an  oath  to 
respect  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  might,  therefore,  incur  the 
guilt  of  perjurj',  if  be  should  alter  his  legal  position,  the  king 
^L  being  still  a  minor,  and  parliament  ha^ing  authorised  no  change. 
^B'He  professed  himself,  however,  willing  to  nieet  the  assembly's 
^p  views  half'tvay,  and  become  a  constant  preacher.  ^Vhen  at 
Glasgow,  he  should  preach  there,  when  at  his  house,  in  the 
BheritFdom  of  Ayr,  he  would  preach  in  any  church  that  might 
be  assigned  him :  it  being  understood  that  he  was  not  abso- 
lutely bound  to  any  one  church,  or  expected  to  do  any  thing  at 
variance  with  his  episcopal  character  and  obligations.  This 
reply  was  quite  enough  to  give  offence,  and  hence,  it  has  been 
'  considered,  the  archbishop's  name  was  omitted  in  making  final 
kDgemcnts  for  the  committee '. 
§  11.  The  presbyterian  party  had,  indeed,  evidently  coni- 
feplete  command  over  the  general  assembly,  and  as  tliis  body 
H  more  powerful  than  the  executive,  it  would  bear  of  no  con- 

■  Collier  ia;«  IhM  (he  umcmbly  de-  ifpiinRt  wine  mtIh  of  diKipline  rulopttid 

•hI  PbIod.     Ki-ith  Mya,  *'  It  m  re-  agtinut  I'ftton,  the  ordiuorj'  of  una- 

mt  Binhop  Paton    wu   de-  keld."  i.  300. 

layeu  I&7S  for  dilapiiUlioD  •  Collier,  il.  660.     Dr.  RiumII  doM 

tduB,"  {ffJi     Tlie  au,e    ap-  not  aay  tlial  Ab|i.  Diivdwa*  uomiiiated 

I   obararK,     Dr.  RustuOl,  nccord-  nii  tliix  commitlee  ciriginBlly)  alihiHigb 

fff,  My*i   "The    regent,    itritaled  he  gives  his  rt'pty. 
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tradietion  or  controul.  Its  encroaching  spirit  was  conspicu- 
ously shown  on  the  appointment  of  Patrick  Adamson  to  the 
see  of  St.  Andrew^^s.  He  was  a  divine  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, bom  in  Perth,  and  latterly  minister  at  Paisley;  whence 
he  had  been  taken  as  chaplain  into  the  family  of  the  r^nt 
Morton.  By  him  he  was  appointed,  as  the  general  assembly 
learnt  in  1576,  to  the  primacy.  That  body  also  found  him 
unwilling  to  submit  his  quaUfications  to  its  scrutiny,  and  it 
took  upon  itself  to  inhibit  the  chapter  from  electing  him^ 
Adamson  now  made  use  of  artifice,  professing  himself  without 
any  intention  of  acting  upon  his  nomination  to  the  see.  He 
thus  amused  the  assembly  until  it  separated,  and  then  he  was 
regularly  elected.  Eventually  he  made  considerable  conces- 
sions to  the  religious  democracy  that  was  uppermost ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  his  conduct  was  very  far  from  that  of  a  straight- 
forward, high-minded  man.  The  constitution  of  his  country 
was,  however,  in  a  sort  of  abeyance,  and  men  are  easily 
tempted  to  think  artifice  justifiable  when  law  is  driven  to  stand 
mute. 

§  12.  Morton^s  hasty  retirement  from  the  regency  was 
highly  favourable  to  the  continuation  of  this  legal  impotence. 
His  abilities  were  making  effectual  progress  towards  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  national  affairs;  and  by  consequence  it  seemed 
likely  to  act  injuriously,  according  to  presbyterian  views,  upon 
the  church  *.  His  intention  evidently  was  to  bridle  Melville. 
Uq  talked  of  him  as  led  away  by  "  new  opinions,  and  over  sea 
dreams ',"  alluding  scornfully  to  the  Genevan  origin,  as  he  and 
most  others  thought,  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  was  now 
so  hotly  pressed  upon  the  countr)'.  Hut  when  a  child  under 
twelve  years  old  nominally  took  the  helm  of  state,  this  puppet 
sovereignty  again  unfettered  all  the  energies  of  faction.     The 


*  Heylin  sa^-s,  that  tlic  chapter  had 
aht'ady  purposely  delayed  tlie  eleetion 
till  tlie  general  a«aenibly  met.  (//irf. 
Preth.  184.)  The  same  author  men- 
tions the  a9aeml)ly*s  d(>niand  upon 
Adamson,  as  also  do  Collier  and  Rus- 
sell. Dr.  M*Crie  dues  not  mention 
this. 

*  "These  revolutions  in  the  politi- 
cal administration  of  the  kingdom  were 


80  far  favourable  to  the  church.  Had 
Morton's  authority  remained  undis- 
turbed, or  had  the  adverse  faction  not 
felt  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
themselves  against  him,  it  is  probable 
that  force  would  have  been  employed 
to  stop  those  ecclcsiasticai  proceed- 
ings, to  which  both  parties  were  (Mjual- 
ly  averse."  M'Cric's  MdtiUe,  I  160. 
'  Ibid.  146. 
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preabyterian  party  soon  took  advantage  of  the  new  facilities 
Bfibnlnl  for  disregardiug  law.  In  April,  1578,  Melville  being 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly,  that  body  went  so  far  as 
not  only  to  abolish  all  episcopal  titles,  but  also  to  inhibit 
cliapturs  from  electing  new  prelates,  before  its  next  meeting, 
under  pain  of  perpetual  deprivation  '.  Still  the  time  might 
come  when  such  illegal  assumptions  would  be  rendered  power- 
kss.  if  not  penal,  and  some  of  the  noblemen  about  the  king 
were  thought  likely  to  be  watching  for  the  change.  The 
assembly  sought  to  discredit  all  these  objects  of  suspicion  by 
speaking  of  tliem  as  biassed  by  Romish  predilections  ;  and  it 
insisted  upon  their  subscription  to  the  reformed  creed,  if  they 
would  remain  free  from  spiritual  censures.  Without  strong 
popular  8up[>ort,  however,  bold  measures  of  this  kind  are  very 
likely  to  mLscarrj',  and  the  public  mind  requires  constant 
stimulants  to  keep  it  long  steadily  active  in  pursuit  of  innova- 
tion. To  refresh  its  slackening  appetite  for  the  new  religious 
polity,  a  fast  of  a  week  was  ordered  by  the  assembly  ',  Thus 
the  country  generally  could  be  made  to  ring  with  praises  of 
thtt  Srcond  Book  of  Discipline,  which  was  formally  sanctioned 
by  the  general  assembly  in  the  same  April.  But  the  court, 
although  ver)'  gracious  in  receiving  it ',  showed  no  disposition 
to  approve.  Beasons  for  delay  were  immediately  alleged,  and 
a  hope  was  expressed  of  some  better  adjustment  of  various 
embarraseing  questions,  before  the  royal  authority  should  be 
given  to  so  complete  a  suln'ersion  of  the  old  <.-cclesiaatical  con- 
stitution '.  The  assembly  might  be  displeased  by  this  hollow 
reception  of  its  plans,  it  stood  upon  such  commanding  ground 
to  a  disorganized  country  that  it  would  not  modify  them,  or 

'en  rest  contented  without  farther  advantages.  When,  ac- 
iingly,  in  July,  1578.  it  met  again,  it  changed  its  former 
rnsion  of  capitular  rights  as  to  the  election  of  bishops  into 

positive  prohibition,  "  until  the  corruptions  in  the  estate  of 
;hup8  be  wholly  removed."  A  third  meeting  of  the  assembly 
the  October  of  this  active  year,  summoned  the  archblohop 
Glasgow,  contunieliously  styled  commissioner  for  Kyle  and 
ick,  to  eubuiit  himself  to  its  authority,  and  lay  aside  tlie 

•  RiukII,  i.  34!4.  ■  M'Crii'-  Mrlrillr,  t.  ISO, 
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corruptions  of  his  office.  The  prelate  made  a  spirited  rqJy, 
maintaining  the  lawfuhiess  of  his  functions,  appeUaUon,  and 
endowments ;  declaring  himself  resolved  opoD  discharging  all 
the  duties,  legally  devolved  upon  him,  to  the  best  of  his  power; 
and  yet  admitting  his  full  liability  to  the  censure  of  the  church, 
if  he  should  be  proved  a  transgressor  of  those  obligations  whidi 
apostolical  authority  enjoins.  He  found,  however,  both  him- 
self and  his  brethren  treated  with  so  much  indignity  by  the 
assembly  that  he  ceased  from  attending  it :  a  line  of  conduct 
generally  proved  to  be  injudicious*.  His  tormentors  immediately 
saw  their  advantage.  It  is  said  that  they  nominated  a  com- 
mission, in  which  Melville,  with  singular  indelicacy,  if  not 
ingratitude,  allowed  himself  to  be  included,  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  the  archbishop  to  subscribe,  under  penalty  of  a  process 
against  him  for  contumacy '.  His  health  had  now  decidedly 
given  way,  and  while  sinking  into  the  grave,  either  weariness 
under  importunity,  or  needless  alarm,  wrung  from  him  the 
desired  signature ;  a  weakness  that  embittered  his  last  moments. 
His  brother-archbishop,  A  damson  of  St.  Andrew^  did  not 
present  himself  at  the  assemUy.  That  body,  however,  sent  a 
deputation  to  him,  demanding  his  complete  submission ;  and, 
as  if  to  leave  an  opening  for  new  discoveries  of  objections  to 
epi8coi)acy,  it  was  voted  that  the  prelates  must  engage  to 
undergo  the  reformation  of  any  farther  corruptions  detected 
in  tiiat  institution.  Powerless  as  was  the  court,  it  could  not 
see  sucii  a  never-ending  series  of  illegal  assumptions  without 
tr}ing  a  remonstrance  at  least.  A  royal  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  assembly  entreating  its  forbearance  towards  the  eccle- 


•  rhu,  369. 

•  **  It  iH  fal8e  that  the  commission 
to  prociin'  hi«  Bubscription  was  en- 
trustod  to  Melville,  or  to  a  committee 
of  wliicli  he  was  one.  David  Weemes, 
minister  of  Glasgow,  was  the  only  in- 
dividual employed  in  this  business. 
(Cald.  MS.)  And  two  years  elapsed 
between  that  transaction  and  the 
death  of  the  bishop.  Th<'  story  of  his 
being  grieved  on  his  death ->)ed  at  his 
renunciation  of  epi8co|)acy,  is  contra- 
dicted by  what  is  imme<liately  added  : 
for  Pol  wart,  who  is  repn.»sented  as  his 
comforter,  was  a  decided  anti-episco- 


palian." (M'Crie's  MelriU^,  L  140.) 
Referring  his  reader  to  this  passage, 
Dr.  Russell  says,  ^  He  wiU  do  well, 
however,  to  consider,  whether  Calder- 
wood,  who  is  the  biographer's  chief 
authority,  was  likely  to  be  better  in- 
formed than  Archbishop  Spotawood, 
who  lived  at  the  period  in  questioo, 
and  whose  father  was  a  superinten- 
dent and  member  of  assembly.  Calder- 
wood  was  not  bom  till  the  year  1575, 
and  made  most  of  his  coUections  at  a 
subsequent  period  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try." i.  371. 
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Bia»tical  institutions  established  by  law,  while  the  king  re- 
tuained  a  minor,  and  tlie  country  unsettled.  In  receiving  tliis 
communication,  no  respectful  formalities  were  omitted,  but  the 
assembly,  notwithstanding,  renewed  the  commission  againat 
archbishop  Adamson,  and,  as  if  to  give  the  courtiers  an  intelli- 
gible hint,  made  urgent  representations  to  check  the  gruwlh 
of  popery.  Lay  authorities,  however,  continued  unwilling  to 
legaliife  the  assGrnbly's  encroachments.  The  crown  was  always 
ready  with  an  excuse  for  delaying  approval  to  the  Second  JiooJt 
ofDheipline  ;  and  the  le^riglature,  which  met  about  the  close 
of  1579,  was  found  equally  in  com  pliant.  It  did,  indeed,  pass 
an  act  levelled  at  Romanism,  forbidding  any  to  go  abroad  for 
education  without  royal  license,  and  an  engagement  to  remain 
steady  Protestants.  But  even  this  was  clogged  with  an  un- 
palatable provision.  The  licensed  traveller  was  to  present 
Iiitnaelf,  within  twenty  days  of  his  return,  to  the  bishop,  super- 
intendent, or  commissioner,  of  the  district  in  which  his  resi- 
dence was  situated.  Thus  the  presbj-terian  party  had  not  only 
the  mortification  of  seeing  Parliament  evade  its  demands. 
Influential  laymen  were  evidently  also  waiting  for  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  re-model  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  had  no  thought  of  their  destruction. 

§  13.  To  render  all  such  intentions  hopeless,  the  clamour 
against  popery  wns  diligently  kept  up.  Nor  was  it  wholly 
groundk«s.  The  Romanist?  naturally  took  the  advantages 
gained  by  presbyterianism,  from  the  national  disorders,  as  a 
lessou  to  themselves,  and  began  to  come  under  public  notice 
once  more  in  various  ways.  But  popularity  had  irrecoverably 
slippofl  fnim  their  grasp,  and  all  their  movements  merely  served 
to  depress  the  reformed  catholic  party  without  benefiting  tbem- 
aelves.  Among  injuries  done  to  their  credit  at  this  time,  one 
of  the  most  serious  caine  from  the  interception  of  dispensations, 
by  which  any  ilegree  of  outward  Protestant  conformity  that 
might  be  found  expedient  was  allowed,  provided  that  the  parties 
I'^hept  their  minda  under  strict  allegiance  to  Rome  '.  To  allay 
>  heats  excited  by  this  discovery,  a  confession  of  faith  was 
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drawn  up  by  royal  authority,  abjuring  Romish  peculiaritiefl 
unreservedly,  and  containing  a  pledge  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
and  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church.  This  formulary,  being 
chiefly  a  series  of  disclaimers,  became  known  as  the  Negaiiti 
Confession,  The  king  and  his  court  subscribed  it ;  but  as  they 
had  not  done  this  by  the  Secmid  Book  of  Discipline^  and  as  it 
might  pass  for  an  approval  of  bishops  or  superintendents,  who 
were  still  legally  established,  little  or  nothing  was  gained 
towards  tranquiUising  the  public  mind.  Hence  the  general 
assembly,  sitting  at  Dundee,  was  emboldened  in  July,  1580, 
to  decree  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy.  That  institution  was 
unanimously  voted  to  be  destitute  of  ^^any  sure  warrant,  autho- 
rity, or  good  ground  out  of  Scripture,  but  brought  in  by  the 
folly  and  corruption  of  men''s  inventions,  to  the  g^reat  overthrow 
of  the  kirk  of  God.*"  Hence  all  present  and  future  bishops 
were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  oflice  at  once,  as  a  thing  to 
which  they  have  no  calling  by  God.  They  were  not  even  to 
be  allowed  to  continue  preaching,  or  any  kind  of  religious 
ministration,  until  they  should  receive  new  powers  from  the 
general  assembly*.  Disobedience  to  this  decree,  or  contra- 
vention of  it  in  any  point,  was  to  be  punished  by  excommuni- 
cation, after  due  admonition  given.  Care  was  taken  to  shield 
these  assumptions  from  silent  contempt,  by  providing  for  the 
holding  of  synodal  courts  witliin  the  next  month  in  all  districts 
containing  "  usurped  bishops,"  to  which  these  functionaries 
were  to  be  summoned.  If  they  should  refuse,  warning  was 
publicly  to  lx»  given  them  from  the  pulpit  by  certain  select 
inonibers  of  the  courts,  holden  within  their  several  districts,  to 
attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  and  hear  the 
sentience  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  them  *. 

§  14.  However  painfully  alive  to  its  own  impotence,  the 
court  could  not  regard  such  proceedings  otherwise  than  as 
usur])ations  to  ho  set  aside  on  the  first  opportunity.  Confi- 
dence was  given  to  this  intention  by  the  feeUngs  and  even  the 
conduct  of  many  moderate  men  among  the  presb}i;erian  party, 

•  "  TluiR  to  proceed  a^inat  the  uni-  Collier,  ii.  573. 
verKul  uractice  of  the  ehureh  for  1500  *  "  To  tliiH  act,  as  the  manuscript 
yeaitiiWaa  a  hardy  Htroke,aiid  peculiar  goes  on,  the  biohop  of  Dunblain  sub- 
to  the  courage  of  theao  assemblies/'  mitted  himself/'    lUi. 
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who  were  filled  with  concern  and  uneasiness  by  the  headlong 
assumptions  of  their  friends.  As  the  Parliament,  accordingly, 
which  met  after  the  violent  votes  at  Dundee,  had  failed  of 
lending  any  sanction  to  them,  the  crown  naturally  thought 
itself  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  powers  with  which  it  was  con- 
stitutionally invested.  Boyd'^s  death,  in  June,  1581,  had 
rendered  the  see  of  Glasgow  vacant,  and  Robert  Montgomery, 
minister  of  Stirling,  was  nominated  in  his  place  *.  The  general 
assembly,  however,  being  backed  by  the  populace,  felt  no  more 
necessity  than  inclination  to  bow  before  this  act  of  defiance. 
It  sat  in  October,  1581,  and  Montgomery'^s  appointment  was 
assailed  by  a  storm  of  indignation.  His  acceptance  of  it  was 
treated  as  a  crime,  for  which  he  must  answer  to  the  assembly. 
A  royal  message  stayed  proceedings  against  him  on  this  ground, 
but  allowed  his  liability  to  answer  for  any  thing  against  his  life 
or  doctrine.  Immediately  Melville  stood  forward,  and  tendered 
an  accusation  of  fifteen  articles.  This  was  referred  to  inferior 
judicatures,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  Montgomery  was  inhibited 
from  leaving  his  ministry  at  Stirling,  and  from  intruding  into 
the  see  of  Glasgow.  The  executive  now  showed  a  design  of 
asserting  its  rights.  The  chapter  of  Glasgow  was  commanded 
to  enter  upon  the  election.  It  refused  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  privy  council  decided  that  the  see  had  fallen  into  the  king^s 
sole  nomination.  Both  parties  now  proceeded  to  extremities. 
The  crown  summoned  the  provincial  synod  which  had  taken 
cognizance  of  the  accusations  against  Montgomery;  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Inverness  those  tenants  of  the  see  of  Glasgow 
who  withheld  from  him  the  rents  of  their  several  holdings,  and 
expelled  John  Dury,  Melville'^s  friend,  from  Edinburgh  as  a 


*  **  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stir- 
Ungy  a  man  rain,  fickle,  preeumptuons, 
and  more  apt,  by  the  blemishes  of  his 
ehaiBcter,  to  hare  alienated  the  people 
from  an  order  already  beloved,  than  to 
reooncile  them  to  one  which  was  the 
object  of  their  hatred,  made  an  infa- 
mous simoniacal  bargain  with  Lennox, 
And  on  his  recommendation  was  chosen 
archbishop."  (Robertson,  ii.  406.) 
**  Moptgomeiy  appears  to  have  been  a 
fickle  and  imprudent,  rather  than  a 
Ud  uml"  (Russell,  iL  6.)    Certainly, 


the  synodal  decision  against  him,  as 
given  by  Calderwood,  is  either  vague, 
or  turns  upon  disobedience  to  the  reli- 
gious democracy  which  was  illegally 
hunting  him  down.  **  Damnant  vitae 
impune,  doctrinse  comipttt,  suspen- 
sionis  contemptce,  fidei  violatae,  men- 
dacii  manifesti,  discipline  infracts, 
convicionim  in  collegas  pro  condone, 
proscriptionis  conventui  interminata;." 
Epitt.  PkUad.  Vind,  ajmd  AUore  Da- 
matcenum,  799. 


Bum 
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trjr  is^Hkr,^h.rvi  c  ^ztjl  £«  ic-'j6c<irs&.  Paszina  xeal  lad  cooled 
*Y  'ii^  fiivr^     M-^   1^  rssk  were  »c»ir  ctaeSv  anxioiis  for 


trii.TjriTjvrJJiv  ^s^^^^BabcsL  az>d  t«c  £aoctk<Kd  br  kw.     There 

•  •  • 

»a>t.  ^I'/ift'T'er.  a  dhrj'TuhT  in  tbeir  v^t.  viudi  the  nobles  foniMl 
itOi?tirtii'i*iZiXsij\^,  2liA  theref:*^  ist^'feraliJ*.  The  j<mnsi  boy 
\;\/tU  ::>:  t?.r  /^f-.  wLvm  iL-rv  ha-l  pry-i-eD-i-^i  for  their  own  ends, 
to  ('jf^^t'A'.T  '-^lAbiv  of  r::;;r:Z-  fell  e.>r:r*l-- lelv  into  the  hands  of 

*  —  Am 

Iwi  fa^ouriv-i'.  H-ttjc  Stuart,  Ihike  <"»f  Lennox  *•  and  James 
htfiart.    Karl  of  Arran '.     A*  no  others  could  see  the  least 


tl.<  ir  krt//;i^^hrn<'rjtat  th*-  V</M  cmrTuz<? 
*/f  th«:  iijirii^t>T»!,  a/i<l  roul-1  •rfarc'rlv  be 
jH-rKii;ftil<-«l  (hat  th<:y  (md  rK#t  %n  anned 
f'/r«-«  at  liari'l  Ut  ^upfi'jrt  them.  Well 
tlii-y  irii;rht  \m:  fc^uq»riM-d  ;  for  more 
than  forty  y<:iin»  flainHrd  aft4^  that 
\tt'n*f\  \i4'i*tr*T  anv  of  th#;ir  c<»imtrvmen 
w<'r<-  t»\A*'  Ut  n%*'*'\  the  fmwn  of  an  «r- 
l/itrurv  <'oijrt  with  Hurh  firmnesH  and 
iriti'  |mlity."  ( M'( :ri«.*H  M^lrHUX  184.) 
Il  mii4ht,  iiii(loijht4-<liy,  }m.'  ^  more  than 
forty  yifttm"  Jx'fon*  the  Kn;;IiHh  exefu- 
tivi<  (HTume  Hufficiciitly  contemptible 
Ut  inuki*  way  for  the  (fivil  war. 

•  S*m  of  H  yoiiii|{er  hnither  of  the 
Kiif-I  of  Lennox,  lie  \%ait  lK>m  in 
l''nin<'<<,  anil  Inin*  the  title  of  Lord 
«rAnhi|{n(^,  from    an   estate  in    that 


cc-anrnr  e*Miferred  np'Mi  his  £ami]r  for 
•^o'ict*  nendeivd  to  the  French  crown. 
He  arrired  in  Scoiland  in  1379^  under 
colour  oi  claiming  some  of  his  ancestral 
estates,  bat  ii  seenw  really  as  an  agent 
of  the  French  p^vemment,  which  was 
then  intent  upon  a  ischeroe  for  aaeiociat- 
ing  James  upon  the  thxxkne  with  his 
UHJther.  He  was  created  a  baron  im- 
mediately, and  then  sueceesiTely  earl, 
and  duke  of  Lenirax.  He  became  a 
protestant  soon  after  his  arriTal  ii> 
Scotland,  and  at  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Paris,  within  a  few  montlis  of 
his  expulsion  from  that  coimtry,  be 
profess(.'d  himself  one. 

^  Second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  dissipated  worth- 
less person. 
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chance  of  moving  the  wires  until  the  royal  puppet  should  be 
finally  severed  from  these  two,  a  plan  was  concerted  for  seizing 
him.  James  had  been  in  Athol  hunting,  and  on  his  return 
to  Edinburgh,  with  but  few  attendants,  he  received  an  invita* 
tion  to  Buthven  castle,  from  its  owner,  the  Earl  of  Gowry, 
lately  Lord  Buthven  •.  The  seeming  courtesy  was  accepted 
with  greater  pleasure,  because  the  young  monarch  expected 
from  it  farther  sport.  When  he  came,  however,  within  the 
castle,  he  found  it  fuller  than  he  expected,  or  quite  liked  ;  and 
his  uneasiness  was  increased  by  several  arrivals  afterwards. 
The  evening  passed  off  with  every  appearance  of  a  desire  to 
gratify  him,  and  he,  on  his  part,  carefully  dissembled  his  appre- 
hensions. Next  morning  he  was  dressed  for  the  chace,  in- 
tending to  watch  his  opportunity  and  ride  away.  But  he  was 
not  suffered  even  to  leave  his  chamber.  The  nobles  entered, 
and  presented  a  strong  remonstrance  against  his  favourites, 
who  were  branded  as  enemies  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
Scotland.  James  yet  thought  of  dissimulation.  He  was  very 
courteous,  though  evidently  somewliat  impatient.  Having  kept 
op  appearances,  as  it  seemed  long  enough,  he  made  for  the 
door.  Instantly  the  tutor  of  Glamis  stepped  forward  and 
stopped  his  egress.  The  king  expostulated,  intreated,  threat- 
ened, but  all  in  vain,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  '*  No  matter," 
Glamis  said ;  "  better  boys  weep  than  bearded  men  :''*  an 
obvious  truth,  but  one  which  few  boys  could  endure,  and  James 
was  not  in  that  minority.  He  was  now  kept  a  close  prisoner,  but 
treated  with  every  appearance  of  respect.  Lennox  and  Arran 
made  separate  attempts  for  his  deliverance,  but  unsuccessfully: 
and  the  former  was  driven  from  Scotland,  the  latter  was  con- 
fined to  the  castle  of  Stirling  *.  The  Raid  of  Buthven,  as  this 
enterprise  was  called,  proved  highly  advantageous  to  the  pres- 
byterian  party.  The  noble  conspirators  knew  their  hopes  of 
retaining  the  advantages  that  they  had  seized  to  depend  upon 
popular  support;  which  itself  depended  upon  their  old  but 
lately-neglected  aUies,  the  ministers.  Having  first,  accordingly, 
extorted  a  proclamation  from  the  captive  prince,  approving  of 
the  Itaid,  as  a  patriotic  enterprise,  they  went  to   Edinburgh, 

■  Aogust,  1582.  ^  Ilohi'rUHon,  ii.  412. 
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Cia:2&e>i  tbr  (•£<fk  \heve  bv  recaDing  Dnnr.  and  obtained  an 
onirr  fr.ci  tbe  zeoenl  aas^ffiblr  to  haTe  their  undeitakii^ 
cvKnxaeihkd  ftK.<n  erevy  f42lph  in  the  countiT  as  '*  a  good  and 
acc«f»Lktie  &«rk-)oe  lo  God.  the  sorerEign,  and  the  country  '.^ 
By  thk  exuava^ant  Ckjne«B9gk«i.  the  presbyterian  party  regained 
hs  •:4d  afic^AoaDcy  oTtr  the  nobility.  Bat  it  naturally  became 
n^rt  c^li-.'us  than  erer  to  Jamesw  He  could  hardly  tsul,  even 
in  riper  age,  c>f  diJiking  a  system  vfaidu  tar  its  own  aggran- 
dkciraent,  had  auihontatirety  pnc^tituted  preaching  to  justify 
an  outxaee.  (•uzvly  p^iliticaL  perpetrated  upon  himself. 

§  16.  The  RjiJ  ofBtairm  «a$  highly  acceptable  to  queeo 
EHiabeth.  as  the  ciinspirat«)r&.  probably,  were  well  aware 
heft  •nrhaixl.  She  saw  the  influence  of  L^mox  to  be  sub?erBive 
of  hfT  policy,  and  likely  to  brii^  about  all  the  old  influence  of 
France  over  Scotland.  On  the  oth<»*  hainL  the  French  court 
felt  sevenrly  disappointed,  and  its  ambassador  to  England  re- 
ceived instructions  to  go  into  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring;  to  place  James  in  a  situation  of  greater  dignity 
and  comfort.  Ellizabeth  could  not«  with  any  decency,  refuse 
permission  fi:»r  this  diplomatic  visit  to  the  northern  capital, 
but  she  touk  pn?cautiuns  to  defeat  its  real  object,  by  sending 
Davis^m  as  a  nominal  attendant  upon  the  ambassador,  but 
really  to  act  as  a  spy.  and  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  party 
tlien  diiniinant  in  Scotland.  B^^th  objects  wore  completely 
gaintxi.  James,  inJeeil,  was  delighted  ^%-ith  the  French  am- 
bas«adi»r.  but  n«»t  at  all  bettered  by  his  visit '.  The  preachers 
were  all  up  in  anus,  and  when  assailed  by  the  lunge's  request 
to  refrain  fnim  topics  offensive  to  the  distinguished  stranger, 
they  expri'ssecl  a  detemiinatitm  to  Ix'  guided  only  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  wanunl  their  sovereign  against  bad  examples,  and 
popish  agi'nts.  Their  strength  was  even  displayed  in  a  studious 
insult  to  the  embassy.  James  ^iished  an  entertainment  to  be 
given  it  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  spite  of  clerical 
opposition,  the  l)anquet  was  prepared.  A  solemn  fast  ^iis  then 
ordered  on  tliat  very  day,  to  |)acify  heaven  under  the  court  s 
|>emicious  tendency  towards  poper)*  *. 

§  1 7.  The  presbyterian  party  ^'as  indeed  so  elated  by  its 

'  Rolx-rtsim,  414.  »  Ibid.  417-  '  CoDier,  U.  67* 
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kbeolute  msatery  over  James,  that  it  indulged  in  the  nildeet 
expectations.  The  general  assembly  required  a  legislatiye  act 
for  placing  all  statutos  relating  to  the  ehurcli  uiwn  such  a 
footing  as  that  none  should  have  the  power  of  abrogating  them 
without  its  own  consent,  or  of  interfering  to  ailence  ministers, 
judge  of  doctrine,  or  hinder  discipline'.  Parliament  would 
Dot,  however,  agree  to  this  plan  of  estabhshing  a  papal  demo- 
cracy. Other  schemes  for  subverting  the  old  ecclesiasti< 
constitution  of  Scotland  were  foiled  chiefly  by  the  dexterity 
Adamson,  the  primate,  who  contrived  various  measures  to  pi 
tract  and  perplex '.  In  the  meanwhile,  James  was  intent  oi 
upon  regaining  his  liberty,  and  young  as  he  was,  being  a  coi 
Biderable  adept  at  dissimulation,  his  captors  were  thrown 
their  guard.  Colonel  Stewart,  commander  of  the  troop  that 
held  him  in  custody,  he  gained,  and  he  was  then  allowed  to 
leave  Falkland  for  St.  Andrew's,  under  pretence  of  visiting  his 
grand-uncle,  the  Earl  of  March'.  When  arrived  in  that 
ADcient  city,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  an  open,  defenceless 
house,  just  as  if  he  liad  no  thought  of  any  thing  but  of  enjoj-ing 
his  holiday.  He  expressed,  however,  some  curiosity  to  see  the 
I  castle,  and  a  sufficient  escort  being  provided,  it  was  agreed  to 
I  indulge  him.  Having  entered  the  castle  with  a  few  whom  he 
could  trust,  Stewart  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  escort.  Intelligence  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  nobles  opposed  to  the  Ruthven  party,  and  on  the  next 
morning,  they  appeared  in  such  force,  that  James  was  irre- 
coverably gone  from  his  late  captors.  He  now  issued  a  pwW 
clamation  disavowing  his  former  approval  of  the  Ba^d,  as 
"xtorted  from  him  while  he  was  not  a  free  agent.  Fallings 
blttow,  at  6rst.  into  verj^  able  hands,  he  pardoned  his  captors, 
ind  made  the  fairest  promises.  He  was  not,  however,  long  at 
Itfiberty  before  he  became  anxious  for  a  visit  from  his  worthless 
■Atvourite,  Arran,  promising  that  it  should  only  last  a  single 
by.  The  courtiers  did  all  in  their  power  to  save  hiin  from 
Btbis  temptation  ;  but  in  vain.  Arran  came,  and  James  forgot 
B  promise.  The  Ruthven  conspirators  were  now  called 
|br  an  abject  acknowledgment  of  their  offence,  being  promii 
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in  ri'tiim  a  full  pardon,  unless  future  misoonduct  should  render 
them  unworthy  of  the  ro^id  clemency.  None  would  accept  of 
such  a  pardon,  and  all,  accordingly,  were  ordered,  by  a  new 
proclamation,  to  surrender  themselves.  Some  of  them  now 
fled  into  England,  others,  under  a  royal  licence,  withdrew  to 
the  continent.  60 wr}'  at  length  submitted,  but  finding  himself 
equally  odious  to  both  parties,  he  was  easily  persuaded  into  a 
new  conspiracy.  Two  daj-s  before  this  occasioned  any  overt 
act,  he  iK-as  arrested  at  Dundee,  where  he  had  been  sta}'iiig 
rather  lonirer  tlian  seemed  reasonable,  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  passing  into  France,  and  being  convicted  of  treason,  he 
was  beheaded  at  Stirling.  His  accomplices  had  no  sooner 
appeareil  in  amis,  tlian  such  a  royal  force  advanced  as  rendered 
success  inii>ossible.  On  this  they  hastily  fled  into  England 
leaving  by  their  discomfiture  the  government  of  James  fiir 
stronger  than  it  had  ever  been  before '. 

§  1 8.  Even  l)efore  the  bursting  out  of  this  abortive  con^i- 
racy,  James  liad  endeavoured  successfiilly  to  curb  the  pulpit. 
In  the  autumn  after  liis  escape,  Dury,  the  celebrated  Edin- 
burgh minister,  preacheil  in  justification  of  the  Said,  For 
this  ho  was  brought  before  the  council,  and  assumed  at  first  a 
very  bold  front.  Eventually  he  soniowliat  mitigated  his  tone, 
and  was  left  without  farther  molestation ".  In  the  following 
Fobruaiy,  MolvilK*  was  called  Ijefore  the  privy  council  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  answer  for  stnlitious  and  treasonable  language,  uttered 
by  iiiin  in  the  pulpit,  on  a  ftist-day  in  the  preceding  month'. 
He  (k'fcndod  himself  with  his  usual  spirit,  and  insisted  upon  a 
right,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  to  decline  the  judgment  of  civil 
authorities  u[)oii  his  doctrine,  until  it  should  first  have  l)een 
condemned  by  the  church  \     This  plea  biding  disregarded,  and 


■^  R<>l)oi*t}M»n,  ii.  428. 

*  "  Ho  was  kept  for  some  time  on 
liift  good  behaviour.''     Collier,  ii.  589. 

•  He  received  the  summons  to  ap- 
pear on  the  following;  Monday,  on 
Sat.,  Feb.  15,  1584.  (M'Crie's  Mel^ 
rill/',  i.  197-)  The  charge  arose  out  of 
a  sermon  upon  Daniel's  reproi>f  to 
Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  18.  et  sfqu.)  in 
which  he  is  reminded  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's misfortunes  from  the  neglect 
of  sound  principles.  Melville  added, 
"  But  now  a  days,  if  a  minister  should 


rehearse  the  example  that  fell  out  in 
king  James  the  third's  days,  who  was 
abused  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers, 
he  would  be  said  to  wander  from  his 
text,  and  percliauce  be  accused  of 
treason."  (M*Crie.  ut  supra.)  Calder- 
wood  makes  thb  rather  more  offensive, 
by  applying  as  Melville's  tkat  fort  tf 
cattle  to  court  flatterers,  ^ut  rex  si^ 
lib  hoe  gen^re  yeotufum  caveat.**  Epist 
Philad.  Vind.  AUare  Davnatcenmm^^AX. 
^  lie  ''was  so  hardy  as  to  affirm, 
thiU  irhfU   vwt  ddirerttt   in    the  /w^pif 
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his  manner  of  urging  it  being  pronounced  an  insult,  he  was 
condenmed  to  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  at  the  king^s  discretion. 
He  saved  himself  by  a  flight  into  England ;  but  his  declinature, 
as  the  phrase  runs,  became  a  precedent  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  yet  affords  matter  for  literary  controversy.  Presby- 
terian writers  consider  it  as  involving  a  principle  which  ministers 
cannot  conscientiously  surrender.  Episcopalians,  on  the  other 
hand,  identify  it  with  some  of  the  most  offensive  papal  assump- 
tions, and  urge  its  obvious  tendency,  when  parties  run  high, 
and  turn  considerably  upon  religion,  to  render  the  pulpit  little 
else  than  a  powerful  weapon  of  political  strife. 

§  19.  The  suppression  of  that  conspiracy  in  which  Go  wry 
was  implicated,  immediately  following,  the  government  found 


(Hufht  frst  to  be  tried  by  the  presb}ftery : 
and  thai  though  the  espretsioM  fcere 
treasonable,  neither  king  nor  council  ought 
to  take  cognizance  of  than  in  the  first 
itutaneer  (Collier,  ii.  589.J  "All 
that  they"  (the  Preabytcrians)  "insis- 
ted for  was,  that  when  a  minister  was 
accused  of  having  exceeded  the  pro- 
per bounds  of  his  office,  and  of  having 
taught  from  the  pulpit  what  tended  to 
the  hurt  of  the  state,  or  the  dishonour 
of  magistrates,  instead  of  being  im- 
mediately dragged  before  a  civil  tri- 
bunal, the  accusation  against  him 
tthould  be  brought  in  the  firtt  inntance 
Iwfore  those  courts  w^hich  had  the  di- 
rect over-sight  of  his  pastoral  conduct. 
If  they  should  find  the  accusation  well 
founded,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
censure  him  for  a  violation  of  his  mi- 
nisterial duty,  and  to  leave  him  to  the 
judgment  of  the  proi>er  court  for  the 
civu  offence  of  which  he  had  been 
fi;uilty.  Or,  if  they,  tlirough  the  in- 
fluence of  undue  partiality,  should  jus- 
tify him  erroneously,  it  was  still  com- 
petent for  the  civil  magistrate  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  in  the  exercise  of 
that  authority  which  tlie  antecedent 
judgment  of  the  church  could  neither 
tfupersede  nor  invalidate."  (M*Cric, 
900.)  "  At  the  period  of  which  wo 
i^>eak,  the  pulpit  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
organ  by  which  public  opinion  was,  or 
ooald  be  expressed  ;  and  the  eccle- 
niastical  courts  were  the  only  assem- 
blies in  tho  nation  which  possessed  any 
thing  that  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 


liberty,  or  independence.  Parliament 
had  its  business  prepared  to  its  hand, 
and  laid  before  it  in  the  shape  of  acts 
which  required  only  its  assent.  Dis- 
cussion and  freedom  of  speech  were 
unknown  to  its  meetings.  The  courts 
of  justice  were  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  and  frequently  had 
their  proceedings  regulated,  and  their 
decisions  dictated  by  letters  and  mes- 
sages from  the  throne.  It  was  the 
preachers  who  first  taught  the  people 
to  ex|>ress  an  opinion  on  public  affairs 
and  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  ;  and 
the  assemblies  of  the  church  set  the 
earliest  example  of  a  regular  and  firm 
op))osition  to  the  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
stitutional measures  of  the  court." 
(Ibid.  214.)  Undoubtedly,  tho  Scottish 
pulpit  in  those  days  answered  the  ends 
of  party-newspapers  in  these  :  but  al- 
though there  might  be  nothing  else 
available  for  this  purpose,  preaching 
was  out  of  place  there.  As  for  the 
terms  '^  arbitrary  and  unconstitution- 
al ;"  they  really  applied  to  the  kirk 
assemblies,  at  least  as  much  as  to  the 
court.  These  bodies  were  most  in- 
tolerant of  all  opinions  but  their  own, 
and  highly  oppressive  of  the  prelates, 
notwithstanding  their  legal  immunity 
from  any  such  jurisdiction.  They  were 
besides,  cKsentially  usuq)ing  bodies^ 
being  as  yet  unrecognisetl  by  the  con- 
stitution. Upon  the  whole,  those  who 
draw  a  parallel  l>etween  tho  papal  and 
the  presbyterian  as8um|)tious  of  that 
day  nave  a  very  fair  ease  to  deal  with. 
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eoara^  ^mnijg^  to  fpatpfk  maiiliilly  widi  ite  dilteidties.    A 
pMcfiuMiit^  wfaicli  aoifie  in  Mskjy  1584,  made  ii  lixiiuun  to  de- 
dme  die  jnnadietkm  df  die  king  m  cooadL     The  anme  lidbilitj 
iM»  to  come  from  impngiung  die  power  and  aotlioritj  of  any  of 
die  dsee  estates  of  pacfiameot,  or  firom  aeAhig  to  diminirfi 
dieir  pririiegesw     This  ranged  aD  the  attempts  winch  had  been 
made  fibr  a  aoies  of  jeais  to  abofish  epiaeopaej,  onder  the  head 
oftreaflMBw     Anothpr  act  rendered  nngatoty  all  jnJ^^mentB  and 
jnrisdictioDBw  whether  spiritiial  or  temporal^  whidi  had  hiUierto 
beoi  exuiUHcd  withoot  parBampfitary  authority  ;  and  prohibited 
aD  aseembfies.,  except  the  onBuary  eoartSy  fhr  any  matter  of 
atate,  either  mfl  <y  eerlpHJaetieaL  withoot  special  ficenoe  of  the 
crown.     This  was  intended  lor  the  aupprcasion  of  those  genend 
asB^nbfies^  and  local  presbyteries^  which  had  sprang  np  of  late 
years  withoot  any  coostitntioiial  warrant,  and  whidi  had  proved 
stronger,  for  every  porpoee,  bot  for  the  command  of  peconiaiy 
resources^  than  any  other  power  within  the  state.     Another 
act  provided  for  the  issoe  of  coauniasions  to  the  bishops  and 
others  to  be  associated  with  them,  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesi- 
astical affiurs  within  thor  several  dioceses.     Another  act  ren- 
dered it  penal  to  slander  the  long  and  royal  fiunily,  or  even  to 
hear  this  done  and  not  reveal  it.     These  were  stigmatised  as 
the  blaci  act;/  by  the  presb>-terian  party ;    and  it  is  obvious, 
that  had  the  throne  been  occupied  by  an  able  man  with  steady 
support,  instead  of  a  raw  lad,  whose  capacity,  even  when  ma- 
ture, is  doubtful,  and  whose  power  was  like  a  March  gleam, 
the  religious  democracy,  so  long  rampant,  would  have  been 
effectually  crippled,  and  placed  in  a  way  for  final  extinction. 
Some  of  the  provisions  in  these  acts,  undoubtedly,  savour  of  an 
arbitrary  spirit,  but  their  general  tenour  is  unexceptionable. 
The  regular  meetings  and  assumed  pri\'ileges  of  a  bodv,  like 
the  general  assembly,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  were  a 
species  of  usurpation  which  no  executive  is  justified  in  tole- 
rating, except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.     The  ancient 
episcopal  polity  had  never  been  legally  abrogated,  and  untfl 
this  was  done,  another  system,  sprung  up,  as  it  were  yesterday, 
amidst  protracted  national  convulsions,  had  no  right  whatever 
to  thrust  it  aside,  and  insist  upon  occupying  its  place.     The 
usurping  party  was,  however,  naturally  slow  to  discern  this 
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obvious  truth,  and  was  likely  to  view  the  parliamentary  vindica-^ 
tion  of  constitutional  rights,  as  a  pernicious  infringement  of 
Grospel  privileges.  Some  of  the  ministers,  accordingly,  re- 
paired to  the  parliament-house,  for  the  sake  of  protesting 
against  these  statutes.  But  the  doors  were  shut  against 
them '.  Orders  also  were  given  to  drag  from  the  pulpit  any 
who  should  make  it  a  place  for  inflaming  the  populace  against 
the  legislature's  recent  unanimous  votes.  Three  of  the  Edin- 
burgh ministers  did,  however,  notwithstanding,  make  such  a 
show  of  opposition  as  lay  in  their  power.  When  the  acts  were 
proclaimed  at  the  Market-cross,  according  to  immemorial 
usage,  they  repaired  thither,  and  uttered  with  all  due  formality 
a  public  protestation  against  them '.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  for  the  apprehension  of  these  bold  opponents.  But  they 
were  not  to  be  found.  A  timely  flight  into  En^and  saved 
them  for  future  opportunities  of  embarrassing  or  defying  their 
own  government ;  and  more  than  twenty  of  their  brethren 
quickly  followed  their  example. 

§  20.  To  the  great  mass  who  remained,  a  subscription  to  the 
recent  acts  of  parliament,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  episcopal 
superiority,  were  promptly  offered.  Such  as  refused  were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  benefices,  or  scholastic  or  university  ap- 
pointments, and  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  them  here- 
after. Compliance  was  at  first  very  generally  refused,  but  in 
the  end  a  great  number  subscribed,  becoming  either  convinced 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  act,  or  intimidated  by  the  prospect 
of  destitution,  or  beguiled  by  a  dexterous  evasion  which  the 
primate,  Adamson,  allowed  them  to  use  *,    James  thus  found 

*  **  Though  everaive  of  all  liberty,  ^  ^  It  would  i^ypesr,  that  the  sta- 
ciTil  and  uatoraly  as  well  as  ecclesias-  tutes  passed  in  the  parliament  of  1684, 
tical,  not  a  nobleman,  baron,  or  bur-  howerer  offensive  to  the  more  ardent 
gesB,  Tentured  to  open  his  mouth  among  the  ministers,  had  obtained  the 
against  them."    MKi^'s  MdvUUf  u     approbation  of  a  considerable  number 

of  their  body,  who  were  more  disposed 


*  **  These  new  statutes  were  calcu-  for  peace.    Spotswood  rehUes,  that  a 

lated  to    render    churchmen    as    in-  motion  wag  made  im  the  €u$embly  (1586) 

considerable  as  they   were  indigent  :  /or  eenturing  the  wunidert  that  had  o/l 

and  as  the  ayarice  of  the  nobles  had  lowed  the  adt  eondudrd  in  the  parUa- 

fltripped  them  of  the  wealth,  the  king's  m^irf,  1584,  hy  their  mbtcriptione :  bmt 

ambition  was  about  to  deprive  them  of  tkey  were  found  to  be  to  tnanif  a§  it  wag 

the  power,    which  once   belonged  to  feared  the  urging  thereof  woUUd  breed  a 

their  order.  No  wonder  the  alann  was  tehum    and    dicigion    in    the    ehureh : 

muTersal,   and  the  complaints  load."  whierrfore,   after   gome   aSlereation^   the 

nohntmm,^  430.  wtaUgr  wa§  Uft,  amd  aU  the  wtimkten  e^ 
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himself  placed  in  a  far  more  promisiiig  sitiiation  than  had 
irrceted  any  holder  of  the  Scottish  sovereignty  during  many 
years.  As  a  necessar}'  consequence,  Elizabeth  felt  some  ap- 
prehensions of  losing  her  long-established  influence  over  his 
dominions.  Slie  now,  accordingly,  applied  herself  to  the  gain- 
ing of  his  favourite,  Arran,  and  in  this  object  her  success  was 
immediate.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  having  secured  an  interest 
with  the  southern  queen,  obtained  parliamentary  attainders,  in 
August,  1584,  against  a  great  number  of  the  exiles,  and  grati- 
Hed  his  ]>aily  with  their  estates,  taking,  of  course,  a  noble  por- 
tion for  iiimself.  This  unwonted  wealth,  however,  only  in- 
cri^ased  the  minion's  insolence,  and  made  him  more  odious  to 
tlic'  nation.  Hence  Elizabeth  found  herself  ^^ith  little  power 
over  Scotland,  except  at  court,  where,  she  well  knew,  nothing  wa» 
to  h(>  depended  upon.  She  now,  therefore,  decided  upon  the 
ruin  of  Arran,  and  her  skilful  agents  were  not  long  in  eflfecting 
it.  Janu.'S  had  been  captivated  by  a  new  favourite,  the  masttf 
of  C2i*ay,  and  by  his  moans  English  influence  was  again  esta- 
blished over  the  Scottish  people.  The  banished  lords  had 
biion  allowed  to  a])proach  the  borders,  when  Arran,  who  was 
a^ain  eoniin<ij  into  favour,  urged  tlie  necessity  of  exertion  to 
prevent  them  from  crossing.  His  rival,  Gray,  impeded  the 
preparations,  and  the  exiles  were  soon   in  Scotland,  so  sup- 


hni't,tl  ^>  ',Uilih  rhtiritnUtf  ojn  nj  nnothfr  ; 
fKttif'i^h.<*'iiiirih>r  th'ir  ifini-yltij  of  (tpi- 
„,ni,r  (Kussi-U,  ii.  17)  *MVrf*'iv- 
in;;  tli.it  tlio  ;;i-v'at«r  |'Jirt  <»f  Xhv.  iiiini^- 
(«•!>*  \\«'rr  iu)t  to  !)•'  t4"rriHiMl  into 
cDnipliarui',  A<lamHoii  artfully  diviclfd 
tht'iii,  liv  iiitnxliK-iii;;  into  tlic  IkuhI 
uiic  of  tliost.'  ainhii^uourt  an«l  iiiiineaii- 
iiiir  rlaii^t'H  wliifli  siTvr  (lulv  to  Mind 
tin-  >inii»l»',  and  to  salvo  the  t-onscieu- 
<•»  M  <^f  tho-c  wlio  arr  anxious  to  fSfajK.' 
fnan  tmuhU'.  Aftt-r  havinj^  made  a 
numful  rcsistaufi',  Cnii;;  suHV'ivd  him- 
vlf  to  be  cauiiht  by  this  snare,  and 
•  h\\v  into  it  the  gn-ater  part  of  his 
i.mJm  n.  K\«'n  the  h(»nest  and  in- 
trrpid  Dury  is  said  to  have  beeonie  a 
Milix-rUtrr,  and  thus  to  havr  h-nt  liis 
hand  to  buil«l  ai;ain  the  iljin;is  whieh 
he  \\\\^  ani'Miu  ih'*  formiost  to  destroy. 
And  Krskin*-  of  Dun,  winifM'  ehanieter 
st<Mnl  M>  hi^'h,  and  who  had  formerly 
made  S4>  hououruhle  a  stand  for  the  U- 


borticK  of  the  church,  not  onlv  became 
a  confomiiKt  himself,  but  wa*  extreme- 
ly active  in  persuading  others  to  con- 
fonn."  (M*Cne'H  J/e-/r*//«-,  i.  226.) 
"  They  promiK^d  to  obey  arcordit*^  to 
ttu  intnf  of  iii.nl.  tJamt^  Melville,  who 
wrote  a  long  letter  intended  to  exjKise 
the  evil  of  the  bond,  charactoriseH  tlitf 
tjualifying  clause  as  uMiii/attttm  rrj>u>j- 
umitiiun  in  adjtctoy  as  if  one  should  say, 
ht!  in  HI  f J  (tUij  iht  jMfjtc  <iM<i  hi»  ptylotef^ 
acrcrd'uhj  to  the  irttni  of  GodS^  {Ih. 
note.)  (  alderwood's  view  of  this  clause 
is  more  judicious.  "  Cum  subjicerc 
so  splrituali  jurisdictioni  episcoporum 
g4randmn  rrHtuin  Iki  nihil  aliud  sit, 
quani  agiio8C4*re  episcopos  habere  ju- 
risdictioneni  spiritualem,  sed  non  pa- 
n-ndum  cs.Kt»  iis,  si  jjuid  imperaTerint 
(|Uod  cum  Dei  verbo  non  e»t  eonsen* 
UuHum.*'  Epist.  Philadelpli.  Vind. 
Alfurf  IkwMtccnumy  14!^ 
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ported  as  to  render  their  expulsion  hopeless.  James  imme- 
diately fell  into  their  hands,  and  Arran,  stripped  of  wealth  and 
title,  was  thrust  into  despised  obscurity. 

§  21 .  The  ministers,  who  returned  in  the  rear  of  the  ban- 
ished lords,  naturally  built  upon  some  substantial  benefits  from 
their  restoration.  But,  as  usual,  they  were  disappointed.  Their 
noble  friends,  anxious  only  for  their  own  interests,  were  bent 
upon  .conciliating  the  king,  and  he  would  not  surrender  the 
nation'^s  ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  preachers  deeply  mor- 
tified by  this  new  proof  of  their  impotence  upon  pecuniary 
questions,  broke  out  again  in  their  old  style  of  preaching*; 
greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  James,  and  very  little  to  the 
benefit  of  their  own  influence  over  moderate  men.  The  court 
was  evidently  resolved  upon  reducing  them  to  insignificance,  if 
possible.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  general  assembly  to 
meet  a  little  earlier  than  parliament,  under  the  plea  of  pre- 
paring such  petitions,  or  other  memorials,  as  it  might  be 
necessary  to  ofler  for  legislative  consideration.  The  estates, 
accordingly,  being  summoned  to  Linlithgow,  in  December, 
1585,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  was 
called  at  Dumferline,  towards  the  close  of  November.  When 
the  members,  however,  approached,  admittance  into  the  town 
was  refused,  royal  orders  for  that  purpose  having  been  served 
upon  the  provost.  They  then  met  in  the  fields,  and  adjourned 
to  Linlithgow,  a  few  days  before  parliament  was  to  assemble. 
Great  exertions  were  made  in  the  intervening  time  to  arouse 
all  the  energies  of  presbyterian  party  spirit.  But  while  the 
more  active  of  that  party  had  been  fugitives  in  England,  others 
had  remained  at  home,  and  even  given  their  adhesion  there  to 
the  measures  of  government.  Some  of  these  latter  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  agitating  exertions  of  their  more  violent 
friends,  and  one  of  them  answered  a  pulpit  attack  in  the  same 
way,  by  preaching  before  parliament,  against  the  peregrine 
ministers^  as  he  styled  those  who  had  recently  returned  from 
England.  Nothing  is  more  oflensive  to  men  who  seek  tlieir 
own  ends  by  inflaming  popular  passions,  than  tlie  use  of  this 

*  "  The  ministen  gave  vent  to  their  broke  out  in  some  expressiona  extremc- 
iiidigiuUion  •  in  the  pulpit,  and  tlieir  \y  diHit'Hpectful  even  towardn  the  king 
iiDpaUence  under  the  aisAppointiuent     himiwlf.''    Hobert«on,  iii.  29. 
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weapon  by  opponents.  A  gresi  fennent  aeeordni^ij  arose 
from  thk  employment  of  pnlpit  atinmlMits  on  the  rojal  side, 
and  the  more  sagacious  presbytcrians  weie  wdl  aware,  that 
wile8e)  it  could  be  promptly  allayed,  tlxir  own  wooM  be  the 
cause  to  suffer.  Hence  exertions  were  made,  and  with  sneoess, 
to  obtain  the  postponement  of  their  disputes  tram  those  most 
prominent  in  the  strife.  After  this  accommodatioii,  the  nmusters 
made  urgent  appeals  to  their  noble  friends.  But  nothing 
could  be  heard  more  satisfactory  than  expresBKMis  of  regret 
upon  the  hopelessness  of  their  views  from  the  settled  repufg- 
nance  of  the  king.  They  then  sm^t  an  intenriew  with 
James,  and  much  passed  on  both  sides,  little  snitafale  to  the 
dignity  of  either.  The  ministers  wanted  a  suspension  of  the 
black  acts  until  another  parKament,  liberty  of  hoMing  their 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  the  reduction  of  episeqpacy  to  the 
same  state  that  it  had  been  in  before  the  late  enactments,  and 
the  restoration  to  their  places  and  emoluments  of  all  ministeiB 
and  masters  of  colleges  who  had  been  recently  deprired.  The 
last  concession  was  the  only  one  that  could  he  gained*. 

§  22.  James  ^-as,  however,  too  young,  perhaps  also  too 
weak,  both  in  position  and  understanding,  for  the  resolute 
occupation  of  the  constitutional  ground  which  he  had  taken. 
One  of  his  first  measures,  after  the  parliamentary*  disregard  of 
presbyter}',  was  an  endeavour  to  conciliate  its  friends  by  some 
sort  of  compromise.  In  Februarj',  1586,  a  conference  was 
arranged  lietwecn  some  of  the  i)ri\'y  council  and  certain  of  the 
ministers,  chosen  from  an  opinion  of  their  superior  moderation. 
These  divines,  however,  persisted  in  a  denial  of  any  pre-emi- 
nence  to  bishops,  even  of  order  oidy,  apart  from  jurisdiction, 
affinninpr  that  none  such  "  could  stand  with  God'^s  word,'"  but 
admitting  thenLselves  able  to  endure  it,  in  case  it  should  be 
forced  upon  them.  After  several  discussions,  it  was  agreed 
tliat  bishops  should  remain,  and  shoidd  preside  over  the  pres- 
byteries in  which  they  officiated,  being  subject  to  trial  and 
censure  by  the  general  assembly  only,  or  by  commissioners 
whom  it  should  specially  appoint.  This  qualified  concession 
was,  however,  more  than  neutralized  by  the  accompaniment  of 

•  M'Crie'8  MdvUUy  i.  260. 
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the  king's  consent  to  fiome  of  the  leading  artides  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Disciptine.  James  allowed  presbj-teries  to  be  re- 
established, and  recognized  the  powers  of  general  and  other 
assemblies.  The  whole  negociation  was,  therefore,  favourable 
to  presbj-tery  in  spite  of  eome  qualified  concessions  to  the 
episcopal  party.  Melville  and  his  hnends,  accordingly,  were 
nothing  daunted,  either  by  their  parliamentary  failure  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  or  by  this  negociation  at  its  end.  In  the 
spring,  James  Melville  made  an  indecent  attack  from  the 
pulpit  upon  Adamson,  the  primate,  who  was  present ;  and 
when  this  was  resented,  the  synod  of  Fife  supported  it  by  an 
cxcommimication.  It  would  have  been  wise,  perhaps,  to  suffer 
this  impotent  indignity  in  silence ;  but  Adamson  thought 
otherwise,  and  mot  it  by  a  counter-excommunication '. 

g  23.  As,  after  all  the  various  assaults  that  it  had  under- 
gone, the  framework  of  the  church  still  rem^ed.  a  competent 
executive  might  at  last  prove  too  much  for  presbyterianism. 
~~  was  now  a  grown  man,  and  might  acquire  considerable 

power."  But  he  was  beset  by  the  poverty  which  had  imme- 
ttiorially  crippled  hia  family,  and  a  rash  liabit  of  profusion 
Tendered  him  likely  to  feel  it  rather  severely.  It  was,  there- 
fore, found  no  diHicult  matter  to  persuade  him  into  the  annex- 
ation, to  the  crown,  of  ecclesiastical  property,  yet  unappro- 
priated, reserving  tithes,  and  mansion  houses  occupied  by 
clerical  pereons.  He  was  assured  that  a  sufficient  provision 
would  thus  be  made  both  for  the  episcopal  order  and  tlie  in- 
ferior clergy.  His  artful  advisers  were  apparently  willing  to 
preserve  bishops ;  their  mansion  houses,  and  the  tithes  appro- 
priated to  the  different  sees,  being  left  undisturbed  :  while,  at 


'  Ihiii.  273.  "  Without  denying  that 
iignted  ttiv  cviuare  inflicleil 
1  Iie1|i  thlukiii);  thai 
B  of  thr  Bynixl  was  pre- 
let,  Bsd  iiTc^gul&r.  The  uiaimeF 
' '  '  'uofs  Molvilis  iiitniduced 
m  certainly  a  material  pre. 
r  Ihe  cauco,  Wid  there  in 
0  Ihioh  thai  hU  UDcle  was  not 
I  Knnerr  belbrebanil  to  hi>  intcn- 
_  low."  (M'Crie'B  MdtiOe,  i.  273.) 
The  arehbiiihop  wu  chsrgcd  jirinri- 
f^y  with  devniog  the  acta  or  1G84 


(Ou  bt-id;  a^J  agitiiut  tbe  kirk  and 
the  liberlim  tbcreoF.  He  deoled  ibui, 
but  allowed  biniBBtf  lo  have  afiproced 
thiwe  acts.  The  synod,  if  Boeh  it  may 
1m  called,  conmatediwrtly  Dtthe  neigb- 
bouring  geiiOy,  and  olheni  not  in  or- 
de».  Dr.  M'Crie  admilii,  "  II  b  pro- 
bable that  the  general  odinm  nader 
which  Adamson  lay  at  tfais  time  among 
Ihe  prf oripal  gentlemon  of  Fife,  piuhea 
nn  the  nynod  to  the  adajilion  of  aarh 
ha»ly    and    doci«  "      "' 
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.  lbs-  r>yv9l  esdKqaer  iaicuMiJ  fikdv  to  receive  t 

e>«m':i»r  Aoi  &  i^  1 1    Mi  ng  sa|)filT.     Their  objects  remOy  weie 

'TA-  j^:«>i  tnks  f:c  tkeir  c^vn  ineeiilar  acquisitioiis  from 

zo  scrip  fctshopries  in  such  a  miuiner  as  to 
aad.  indeed,  hardhr  poasifale,  to  aocqit 
:^ci.  J^^x&  v%9w  ik:*««vier.  too  joong  for  disoemii:^  the 
'jrf:  Aoi  >:c*r;A:>:<i  0/  libe  pbo.  He  eonsented,  accordkiglT, 
:*.  zz^  A  -r  //'  A  ft.««.ri!irK«.  vlucii  (ossed  in  Parlianient  in  July, 
I  ^^7.  H<r  <••:<:  saw  himaetf  merdr  to  haTe  fidlen  into  a  snaie, 
?c«  ^>  .c  iz>r  ^^lacuic-  as  a  rih  ami  pernicious  art^  and  advised 
Torv^iist-*  r  :•>  aancl  it  on  the  fii^  opportanitr  '.  Until  it 
L  ^-  ;!=»:  naintr  coDssantlv  hnnsr  over  the  fortunes  which 
h^i  '^nr.n}  >.^«^  i^uned  from  the  church;  but  aD  hope  of 
r:«r  v>rl=^  ^r.y  lart  tjf  them  for  public  uses  ivas  henceforth 
J-  Or.  ir.*i  a  ^Jxilful  u=«^  of  the  titles.  s«>  loosely  confirmed,  made 
%  larr^-  ;•- r::  a  -vea  of  the  non-monastic  tithe-propertr  per- 
- .  ATr.  r.-.S  >-A-H  :h*-  r\nt-rclb  of  pri^Tite  faniihes.  Thus  the 
:ii:zi--:i  rs.  as  u>'*:;aj.  wt-rv  Icdked.  and  farmers  complained  of  a 
>:r:-:r.-s>  :r.  L>>II/o:inj  du^^  latdy  eccK'siastieal,  to  which  they 
Vjk'i  :  :  ?►•:::  JSt:-! '.  The  king  found  his  hopes  -of  increased 
^*-iI:f:  It::!-.  l:»:trr  than  delusion.  So  much  ecclesiastical 
'.  r  •-  r\  ':  .i :  ;ilr-.3.*v  b.-n  alitnat^.  tliat  ven*  little  remained; 
a:::  :'  :  .*:  -•::-  -  !.>::".jrA-  court it-rs^  rt-inilarly  at  work  u|>on  a 
\  •  :".i'.  ■.::  :>i:-.l!v  ..;-<. :i  :«•  imiH»rtiiiiitv,  sih.hi  iraint^I  a  ven* 
V.-..  . --  •.  r::  v..  T"  th»j  tj»i>c«»|»al  i»rdt:T.  howewr,  the  blow 
•    ,»!'.  :*:..:    Lv-::::.;  ir.jiirv  v.hieh  iHl*  itn.*:sb\toriaiis   intended 

V  *  mm 


.i\.  ^^ 


\v.    '.  :.:.  ^  --ir,:  k  it 


5i  -t.  A:;  :ii'-r  act,  j-ass^l  l«y  the  Parliament  of  1587, 
:4l:'.'  v.S'^  ^''-^i^  II"  fCKl-.->i;istiv*al  vit-w,  :>*.n»n  o|K»ratoil  powerfully 
;:j-  :  :":.v  .i.invl:.  (.V»ii>titutioiially,  evtn'  freeholder,  or  iumio- 
ili:i:-  \a-.'<l  .  i'  ilii-  cr^iwii,  was  a  hkihIxt  of  the  legislature. 
Aiioii  :;:^,  :Ii  r.;;mUr  of  such  tenants  was  not  wry  large,  but 
ill   tLin>o    .•!*  tiiiK*  i.\ten>ive  properties   Ix^canie,    by   various 

*  "  In    lii-i    l-y'.^    oallfl    JitfU'f^.'ti  >•*  Afti^r  a  step  so  fatal  to  the  power 

/v.r  I  .*'     H.  %!iir-  Jii^'.  Pr-ff:  '2it2.  and  wealth  of  the  digiiitic'd  elei^v,  it 

5  7'- /.  H^viiiir^\>thatiht»eMi/urts  wa.s  no  ilitlieult  matter  to    introduce 

«>f  lith'-,  ui'iajj-n-priatt'd  to    nli^ious  that  ehanjre  in  the  government  of  the 

hous*-.  iin^iiH.-iUil  uml.  r  the  i>-;;ency  eluiivh,   which  wmhi  after  took  place."* 

of  MurruN,    \nIii.'*»'  ^\^aklK•^w*i   oiisuretl  Kobc"rti»<»«,  iii.  77« 

CtUUlivttlh.t  . 
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accidents,  widely  subdivided,  and  legislative  privileges  thus  de- 
scended to  a  numerous  class,  commonly  far  from  opulent.  By 
such  persons  parliamentary  attendance  was  found  burthen- 
some  ;  and  hence  it  was  usually  declined  by  aU  but  the  greater 
barons.  A  powerful  nobility,  unchecked  by  inferior  stations, 
18,  however,  usually  an  over-match  for  the  sovereign.  James  I. 
was,  therefore,  induced,  in  1427,  to  procure  an  act  by  which 
the  lesser  barons,  or  yeoman  gentry,  were  formally  excused 
from  personal  presence  in  Parliament,  and  empowered  to  elect 
two  members  from  each  county  as  their  representatives.  Even 
this  mitigated  call  upon  the  smaller  proprietors  was,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  very  imperfectly  obeyed.  Unless  imder  some 
very  extraordinary  excitement,  none  but  the  greater  barons 
would  encounter  the  expense  of  a  legislative  session.  The 
crown  had  been  ordinarily  protected  from  suffering  materially 
by  this  apathy,  because  the  prelacy  supplied  about  fifty  members 
to  the  legislature ',  and  these  were  a  standing  refuge  against 
patrician  encroachments.  But  the  reformation  acted  most 
injuriously  upon  this  dependence.  It  is  true,  tliat  even  mo- 
nastic prelates  yet  retained  seats  in  Parliament.  The  abbot, 
or  prior,  had,  however,  become  usuaUy  no  other  than  some 
lay  gentleman,  irregularly  possessed  of  an  ecclesiastical  barony, 
and  claiming  the  same  legislative  rights  that  had  been  vested 
in  the  former  professional  owner  of  the  i)roi)erty.  Thus  the 
monastic  division  of  the  first  parliamentary'  estate  had,  in  fact, 
merged  in  the  lay  peerage.  Nor  was  the  episcopal  division 
even  exclusively  composed  of  ecclesiastics  with  regular  creden- 
tials, or  had  it  sufficiently  escaped  pillage  to  be  thoroughly 
respectable,  or  even  independent :  and  it  had  besides  been 
made  so  systematically,  during  many  years,  the  butt  of  popular 
scorn  and  abuse,  that  it  felt  paralysed,  and  was  become,  for 
legislative  purposes,  nearly  useless.  Thus  the  crown  really 
found  Parliament  little  else  than  an  assembly  of  nobles,  whom, 
when  there  was  a  moderate  share  of  unanimity  among  them, 
it  had  no  prospect  of  controuling.  To  remedy  this  evil,  James 
now  procured  a  revival  of  the  statute  of  1427,  much  to  the 
dissatisfSEU^tion  of  many  among  the  greater  barons,  who  clearly 

*  Calderwood,  Epist.  Philadelph.  Viiid.  AUare  IkMmateeHUM,  Ti8. 
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foresaw  the  injuriouB  eS&et  of  Bach  a  change  iqxm  the  power 
of  their  own  order.  From  that  time,  accordingly,  county- 
members,  or  commiflaonerB  of  shires,  as  they  were  caDed, 
regularly  came  to  Parliament ',  and  as  they  were  eztensivefy 
leavened  with  a  democratic  spirit,  presbyterbmism  owed  mndi 
to  their  votes*. 

§  25.  Various  circumstances  gradually  prepared  the  king 
also  for  concession.  Philip  of  Spain,  and  the  more  aealmis 
Romanista,  were  intent  upon  the  overthrow  of  British  Prote»- 
tantism  by  military  violence.  The  fiunous  Armada  was  to 
strike  the  irresistible  blow ;  but  a  way  was  to  be  paved  for  its 
eariier  success,  and  for  the  complete  restoration  of  Britain  to 
Roman  trammels,  by  the  previous  activity  of  eodesaasticd 
agents.  Jesuits,  and  other  pi^  emissaries,  aooofding^y,  woe 
now  insinuating  themselves,  and  instilling  their  doetrines  in 
every  comer,  not  only  of  Eln^and,  but  also  of  Scotland.  Some 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  were  won  over  by  their  arts,  and  i 
general  iq>prehension  of  popery  began  to  prevafl  in  most  parts 
of  the  countiy.  This  was  not  even  removed  by  the  destmction 
of  the  AmMda.  Spain  now  meditated  an  invasicm  of  Ekigkuid 
through  Scotland ;  considering  it  easy  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  latter  kingdom,  and  reckoning  upon  the  numerous  Bonush 
families  seated  in  the  northern  counties  of  her  southern  neigh- 
bour *.  While  such  a  vision  was  afloat,  the  papal  party  natu- 
rally continued  its  activity,  and  James  oflen  found  this  embar- 
rassing. He  was  thus  naturally  driven  to  desire  the  union  of 
the  Protestant  body.  The  chancellor,  Maitland,  ¥^o  had 
now  great  weight  with  him,  took  advantage  of  his  uneasiness 
to  remove  prejudices  against  the  presbyterian  party*.'  He 
pleaded  its  cause  with  the  greater  success  from  the  improving 
manners  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  Bruce,  a  popular  preacher  of 
family,  talent,  and  severe  virtue,  had  gained  an  inmiense  influ- 
ence ^  The  king  was  likewise  diverted  from  his  former  atten- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  questions  by  matrimony,  and  its  prelimi- 
naries.    He  had  made  overtures  to  the  king  of  Denmark^s 

*  Robertson,  iu.  79.  the  episcopal  party.  M'Crie's  MtiriBf^ 

*  Russell,  ii.  26.  i.  298. 

»  Robertson,  iii.  87.  '  AW.  299. 

*  Maitland  had  originally   been  of 
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eldest  duightcr,  and,  after  some  suspense,  was  disappointed. 
He  then  did  the  eame  by  her  yotmger  sister,  and  that  priiiceas 
was  actually  on  her  way  to  espouse  him,  when  a  violent  storm 
drove  her  back  to  Norway,  and  no  hopes  were  given  of  her 
sailing  again  until  the  foUowing  spring.  Impatient  of  this 
delay.  James  himself  <letermined  hastily  upon  crossing  the 
ocean,  and  safdy  effected  it.  But  it  was  thought  dangerous  to 
attempt  a  return  before  spring,  and  the  royal  bridegroom  spent 
aevcnd  months  at  Copenhagen,  in  that  round  of  feasting  and 
jollity  which  he  enjoyed  at  all  times,  above  most  men.  On 
returning  after  this  long  respite  from  the  conflicting  claims  of 
episcopacy  and  presbyterianism,  he  found  Edinbwgh  to  have 
passed  a  winter  of  unwonted  order  and  tranquillity  *.  Well 
knowing  the  great  authority  and  unbending  integrity  of  Bruce, 
be  had  nominated  him,  on  bis  departure,  an  extraordinary 
Inem1>er  of  the  privy  council,  saying  that  he  reckoned  upon 
Iiiin  rather  than  upon  any  other  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 
As  hia  expectations  were  more  than  realized,  he  could  hardly 
bii  of  growing  into  better  humam*  with  presbyterianism.  The 
preacher  to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he  had  been  so  much  obliged, 
was  now  complimented  by  a  call  to  crown  the  queen  *.     Thus 


*  "  Samly  one  ofTriLf  luppened  in 
■rlueh  hiaod  woh  Bhad,  altbiiDgh  for- 
nwriy  m  week  seldom  elapBed  witbout 


900.)     This  account  of  Scottieh  so- 

■^sktj  ■■    then  exiadng,    even    in  liie 

^^"mptttl,  is  ui  obviooa  clue   lo  maoh 

t  tha  diOeally   encouDtered  liy   Uie 

>  Kmj   17,  1600,  in  the  cbapcl  of 

iljTood  houK.  "  None  of  the  biahope 

iiif  U  huiJ,  the  king  mu  willing  to 

iw&ee  the  o|)pcirtuiutj  lit  oblige  the 

rk,  h]f  nuking  ciiojce  of  one  <n  their 

-n  brpthtvD  tu  perfunn  the  ceromoof ; 

to  wliidi  he  nomintklsd  Mr.   Itubert 

BruFe,  ■  prvacher  M  Edinburgh,  and 

MH)  of  the  tnuat  mudentle  men  in  tlie 

But  when  the  fitneaa 

d  by  the  rest 

it  the  undlan  (or  uuMoting  of  I 
Paa  k  Jewiih  eertmony,  aboliiuied  by 
~"    '    .  '    '     D   chrittimi  king- 

I    by    the   pope's   authority,  and 


therefore  not  tJ>  bo  cantinned  in  a 
church  reformed.  The  doubt  wna  ftrst 
started  by  one  Joho  Davinson,  who 
had  then  no  chargu  In  the  cliureh, 
though  followed  by  a  compauy  of  igno- 
lunt  and  soditiooB  people,  whom  An- 
drew Melvin  aet  on  work  to  beeiu  the 
Zuarrel,  and  then  stood  up  in  hiii  de- 
rnce  to  make  it  good.  Much  paina 
was  taken  to  convince  them  by  the 
word  of  God,  that  tho  nnctjoii,  or 
anaiDtiDg  of  kinn,  win  no  Jewish  cere- 
mony :  uul  Melvin'B  will  waa  neither 
to  be  ruled  by  reason,  nor  rabdaed  by 
argument,  and  he  had  there  so  strong 
■  party  that  it  [BMed  in  the  negslirfc 
In  m  much  that  Brace  dunt  not  pro- 
ceed in  the  »olpmnily,  for  fear  of  tho 
ecoaun*  of  ihc;  kiii.  The  king  had 
notice  of  it,  and  retoros  this  wont, 
that  if  the  eoronalion  miefat  not  be  per- 
formed by  Bruce  nith  the  wonted 
ceremonies,  he  would  stay  lill  the  com- 
ing of  Ihe  bishops,  of  whoe  roadiiwaa 


to  coDfnr 


RathfF 


3uld  n: 
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Jamtv*  w-as  placed,  for  the  fiTst  time  in  his  life,  upon  the  best 
of  ti-mis  Vkiih  his  presb^terian  subjects.  His  fits  of  good 
humour  ir^neniUy  found  a  vent  in  hasty  speeches;  and  he 
wxaAk'  lint-  to  the  ixc'nenil  assembly  soon  after  his  return  from 
IXnnuurk  '.  which  lias  figured  in  books  ever  since,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  ho  i»fton  thought  of  with  no  little  mortification 
duriii:;  .ill  the  Lit  tor  years  of  his  life.  "  I  praise  Ood,^  said 
)h\  **  tlia:  1  ^Tis  lK>m  in  such  a  time,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
liiiht  i>f  tiio  Cios|H*I ;  to  such  a  place,  as  to  be  king  of  such  a 
kirk,  the  ^inct•^■^l '  kirk  of  the  world.  The  kirk  of  GencTa 
ki\  J-  r.isi^h  *  and  Yule  \  What  have  they  for  them  !  Tliey 
h.i\i  no  institution.  As  for  our  neighbour-kirk  in  England, 
thiir  scnioo  is>  an  evil-said  mass  in  English.  They  want 
nothiu;:;  of  tho  ni.xss  but  the  liftings*.  I  charge  you,  my  good 
|Hs>pU\  inini>tors.  divtors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and 
Iviix^ns,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do 
the  same  :  and  1,  l'orst.K)th.  so  long  as  I  brook*  my  life  and 
oix^^^n.  sluill  nuintain  the  same  against  all  deadly  ^J*^ 

^  ti\  .hunt's  was  kept  in  this  temper  for  conciliating  prc^ 
buro.  U»th  by  the  |K»rsevenince  of  its  friends,  and  the  uigency 
of  his  own  atKiirs.  He  followed  up  his  eulogy  upon  it  by  per- 
ni::i:^.Z  tl:e  as^'iiiMy  !••  frame  such  acts  as  gradually  removed 
i|'im\']al  nuihi«rity.  Ho  suffered  Adanison,  the  priiuato,  tn 
>:r.k  i;ua:<U'il  un^Ur  a  most  vindictive  and  unfeeling  persecu- 


U:;«v  ::  w.i^  x\:.\:  a  nri'.ii'-toi  >b>*uKi 
|N  r!\  rv.  :V..»:  ho'.J-niwMo  orti^-  iii  ubat 
t\»r.:\  ""^  AfT.  !l'.;in  tli:it  \\w  bishops 
«.!  .  -.iM  1 1  bt\-.;^^:  A^a'u  unto  ibo  i*ourt 
U^^  ::  t*-..i:  vVv*;!-*-.!  M.  l^.'.l  }rt,  uiiwill- 
ii;^  !.'  ji>  :.i:i  b::"-**  '.f  \}  o'.-.x-ntinc  to 
it.  !;»■  !i  :r  \\u  \\\  •.»  ;»^^«^■  ab«'in  it  as  to 

ibnu  M  ^  •.-.'.i -l  \  i-»I,  ;iv..l    \w  brilli  iTOllC, 

it  \*:»H  i'f:;i";i:.!r.l  b\  ib.r  mnior  ]»art  of 
tbr  xi'i.v-  ibat  tbo  :in.»in!i!ij  >bvniltl  l»e 
uvt.b"      Hi A-M-.V  //.v.  rr,y.  -JSU. 

*   Aui:u-t!  l.*iSH». 

-   rinv>t. 

*  K^lSt^T. 

*  Ibri-tma.*. 

*  HU«\atiotiol*iho  i^M\s«vratoiJ  wafor. 
^'   r.iijox . 

'  "  Wbrtbor  Janios  «;is  s«M/tHl,  on 
tliif.  invasion,  witb  a  suiblon  fit  of  di»- 
V  lit  ion  ami  *^(  atfivtion  fttr  bi>  nintbor- 


ohorcli,  or  whether  he  merely  ado])t«d 
this  Ltnguaf^  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
minifttors,  may  admit  of  Home  doubt. 
Hut  it  i8  certain,  that  the  speech  ww 
nTfivoil  by  the  asstembly  with  a  trans- 
pi>rt  of  joy  :  thrtr  nvw  ifofAiMi/  kariifor 
fi  ifH*triir  «/  (IN  hour,  but  praifift-j  (wvi^ 
ah'f  fmvlthj  for  thr  i-iw<7.  (M'Crie's 
Jr/ri7/«,"i.  304.)  "Even  admitting  the 
authenticity  of  this  ceiebratt.Hi  pie(.v  of 
declamation,  it  is  manifest,  that  hifl 
majesty,  young  as  he  was,  did  not  com- 
mit himsi'lf  on  the  )>oint  of  church 
g«>vonm)ent.  He  praised  the  doctrines 
taught  in  his  native  communion,  and 
the  oaro  with  which  ever\'  approach  to 
Romish  superstition  liad  \>eeii  avoided. 
As  to  the  j'oiitw,  however,  he  unifonnly 
deoLiivd,  that,  in  his  estimation,  it  waK 
not  fn*«'  fnun  many  defects."  RuMell, 
ii.  3r>. 
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tion  •.  That  prelate  had,  by  his  own  order ',  officiated  at  the 
Earl  of  Huntly^s  marriage,  without  requiring  assent  from  him 
to  the  confession  of  faith  according  to  presbyterian  usage,  but 
which  the  noble  bridegroom,  being  really  a  confirmed  Roman- 
ist, excused  himself  from  signing  *.  For  this  omission,  aggra- 
vated by  some  other  charges,  the  archbishop  was  pronounced, 
by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to  have  incurred  the  forfeiture 
of  his  preferment  ^ ;  and  his  remaining  days  wei*e  embittered 
by  every  species  of  annoyance  and  importunity.  He  had  be- 
come wholly  defenceless.  The  act  of  Annexation  had  stripped 
him  pretty  completely  of  his  pecuniar}'  resources ;  a  mortal 
disease  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  James,  with  that  selfish 
levity,  which  never  lefl  him  even  in  riper  age,  was  deaf  to  his 
appeals.  In  the  last  stage  of  his  miseries,  when  he  could  no 
longer  hold  a  pen,  some  presbyterian  zealots,  who  besieged  his 
bed,  wrung  from  him  an  admission  that  prelacy  has  no  scrip- 
tural warrant,  but  is  a  mere  invention  of  man,  serving  for  a 


•  **  Adamson  was  the  only  one  of 
the  bishops  who  persisted  in  opposing 
the  church,  after  the  annexation  of 
their  temporalities  to  the  crown.** 
M*Crie*s  MdvUlr,  i.  312. 

•  Russell,  ii.  29. 

'  "Huntly  was  the  chief  of  the 
popish  party  in  Scotland,  and  deeply 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  Spain.  His  pro[>o8ed  mar- 
riage with  a  ward  of  the  crown,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  his 
majesty's  favourite,  wa.s,  for  obvious 
reasons,  dreaded  by  all  the  Protestants. 
To  accomplish  this  object  the  more 
easily,  Iluntly  feigned,  as  he  after- 
wards acknowledge<l,  a  disposition  to 
renounce  the  catholic  faith,  but  affect- 
ed to  stickle  at  some  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines.  The  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, believing  that  his  object  was  to 
drive  time,  proliibite<l  any  of  the  mi- 
nisters to  celebrate  the  marriage  until 
he  had  subscribed  the  confession. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Adamson  [>er- 
formed  the  ceremony,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  Spanish  Armada  was  ex- 
pected to  appear  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
knd.**  (M'Crie's  MririUe,  i.  313.) 
Now,  whether  or  not,  Huntly  might  be 
a  very  dangerous  man,  and  his  pro- 
posed marriage  a  very  impro|)er  one, 
the  qOfMtton  will  still  remain  as  to 
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whether  Adamson  was  not  justified  in 
obeying  his  sovereign,  who  had  legal 
rights,  rather  than  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  which  really  had  none,  al- 
though it  claimed  and  actually  exer- 
cised such.  The  Annada,  year  was 
1588,  the  year  in  which  Scottish  pres- 
bytery gamed  a  legal  establishment 
was  1592. 

*  "  He  was  charged  with  having  ab- 
stracted, secret<id,  and  mutilated  the 
registers  of  the  assembly,  and  >*'ith 
having  celebrated  the  marriage  of  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  contmry  to  an  exprc^ss 
inhibition  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
church.  The  assembly  remitted  his 
trial  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
giving  them  full  power  to  pass  a  final 
sentence  in  the  process  accorduig  to 
the  laws  of  the  chunrh.  Having  pro- 
ceeded on  a  libel  given  in  against  him 
by  Robert  Pont,  and  Adam  Johnston, 
the  presbytery  found  the  bishop  guilty 
of  falsehood  and  double-dealing,  er- 
roneous doctrine,  opposition  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  eontt-mpt 
of  the  late  public  thanksgiving  ;  and 
therefore  deposed  him  from  all  func- 
tion in  the  ministry,  and  debam>d  him 
from  privileges  hi  the  church,  until  he 
should  give  satisfaction  for  his  offensive 
conduct,*'     M*Crie*»  Mdrilh-,  i.  314. 

K  k 
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foundation  to  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  or  anti-cfarist.  Snb- 
stantially  worthless  as  was  a  concession  of  this  kind,  it  was 
nHH'iviHl  by  the  general  assembly,  immediately  circulated,  and 
eventually  printed,  under  the  title  of  Mr.  Pairiisk  Adammit 
Re^miaixon.  The  advantage  thus  instantly  taken  of  his  ne- 
cessitios  and  weakness  was  greatly  to  the  dying  prdate^s  dis- 
quietude ^.  As  he  was,  however,  not  only  at  the  head  of  his 
onlor.  but  alM\  probably,  its  ablest  member,  and  long  its  un- 
failing sup{K>rtor,  this  miserable  exhibition  of  him  was  of  some 
use  to  the  presb\-terian  party*.  The  progress  of  that  party 
was,  howovor,  chiefly  aided  by  the  want  of  any  efficient  con- 
trol over  a  lawloss  community.  The  unwonted  calm  that 
pn^vailiHl  while  James  was  in  Denmark,  had  wholly  ceased 
mulor  his  inci>m{K^tont  and  uncertain  administration.  Scotland 
had  nuvly  Uvn  in  a  state  of  greater  anarchy,  and,  by  conse- 
quonoo,  the  govomnient  was  daily  falling  in  popular  estimation*. 
Tho  presbyterian  i>arty  judiciously  took  advantage  of  its  de- 


«  UuM«(>ll,  ii.  30.  ''The  curum- 
dtaiiivi*  ill  wliioli  tho  airhbwhop  8ub- 
iH'rilHHl  hlii  nvjuitation  mMH^ssarUy 
thnm  a  iK^nv  of  »ii!i|iioion  over  the 
miuH'ritv  ^ith  which  it  was  maile,  and 
(Irti-uv't  fi»m  its  ^aluo  as  a  tistimony 
in  f:i\our  of  |»i\"4l»vti'r\.  Hut  thon»  is 
not  thi'  loa>t  r^as^in  to  doubt  tho  j;jo- 
iUiinoiir!v«  of  tho  tWunioiit  itsi»lf." — 
*•  Spots^iHMl  a\K»^^s  that  lio  sulis*Tibe*i 
tho  artiolo?*  wh'wh  ir»n  ii/?«rwvin/*  im- 
;'ri/i.'.i/  Hiuiirfhi  nimi«  »/  Mr.  I\itrick 
Aihimsi'H*t  /i..MM*.i.'i»«  ;  but  ho  &\- 
K»mrt,  tliat  trh*H  it  tt\t*  ("fJ  him  that  tuck 
•I  niMNfifrii-fi  Hstf  ynfJish,,/  in  hif  nam<'f 
A^  Ct-iN/'/ifiNti/  htiirily  of  thi'  tm>H*j  th*it 
¥\t*  i/i'Mc'  Am«,  >tHii  \\'iM§HittiM*j  his  caufi' 
to  (ft>i/,  f-Hiti-il  his  titys  tn  th<  vHtl  of  this 
jM*«ir.  Tho  rooniitation  was  subsoriboil 
April  UMoDI .-  Adanis«M)  Hurvivod  this 
ton  months. —  hv  its  boinj;  vufJi^tif, 
SpotswiKwl  nnist  inoaii  its  boui};  made 
pubHolv  known  :  and  surolv  AiUinison 
know,  whon  ho  suhsorilHH.1  tho  pa}HT, 
that  this  was  t)io  uso  to  bo  mado  of  it. 
1 1  doi^H  not  apiH'ar  to  hav«'  Ikimi  print- 
iH\  until  tho  yoar  16!»H."  (M»Crie'8 
iV«yn7/<",  i.  317.)  !^»  slianioful  waa  the 
dostitution  to  whioh  iniiiuitous  hiws 
had  nnluood  tho  an^hbishop,  and  in 
which  tho  unfonlinff  youn^  man  }i\xm 
tho    throno  sutTored    him   tu    remain, 


thftt  he  was  driveii  to  the  gmlling  ne- 
ceflsity  of  appi  vinff  for  aMBtanoe  to  hii 
old  enemy,  MemUe.  He  ^imme- 
diately visited  him,  supported  his  fii- 
mily  out  of  hts  own  purse  for  some 
montlis,  and  afterwards  procured  a 
contribution  for  him  from  his  friends 
in  St.  Andrew's."  {Ibid.  316.)  Thu>s 
in  fact,  an  aged  man,  overwhelmed  bj 
IxHlily  disi^asc,  and  grinding  poverty, 
suliscribed,  porliaps  he  hardly  knew 
what,  at  tho  pressing  instances  of  tb« 
only  persons  whom  he  could  arouse  to 
the  k>aMt  appearance  of  feeling. 

*  **  Such  a  confessiun  from  the  most 
learned  iK'rson  of  the  episcopal  order, 
was  considered  as  a  testimony  which 
tho  force  of  truth  Imd  exhorted  from 
an  advorsarv."     llobertson,  iiL  05. 

•  **  The  king's  excessive  clemency 
towards  offenders  multiplied  crimes  of 
all  kinds,  and  encourased  such  acts  of 
violence  as  brought  his  govemmeiit 
under  contempt,  and  proved  &tal  to 
many  of  his  subjects.  The  history  of 
several  years  about  this  time,  is  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  deadly  quarr^ 
between  the  groat  familiee,  and  of 
murders  and  assassinations  pefpetntted 
in  the  most  audacious  manner,  and 
with  circimistanceB  of  the  utmoat  bar* 
Iwrity.    All  the  defeoti  in  the  feudal 
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I  qiised  and  helpless  condition'.  When  Parliament  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  June,  lof>2,  it  was  called  upon  by  the  assembly  to 
abrogate  the  acta  of  l5Hi,  to  sanction  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Annnxation,  and 
to  prevent  holders  of  ecclesiastical  baronies,  uneonunisaioDod 
by  the  preebyterian  church,  from  sitting  any  longer  in  the 
legislature.  The  first  of  these  requests  was  granted  so  far  aa 
to  render  the  act  of  1584  inoporative  against  "the  privilege 
that  God  has  given  to  spiritual  office-bearers  in  the  kirk." 
The  provisions  of  the  Second  Book  of  Diiciplinf  were,  to  a 
rery  great  extent,  made  law,  and  thus  presbyterianism  was 
formally  established.  The  Act  of  AnnMation,  however,  was 
not  repealed,  nor  were  the  prelates  deprived  of  their  seats  in 
Parliament '.  It  is  plain  tliat  James  was  anxious  to  concede 
Dothing  which  he  knew  how  to  withhold  ;  and  having  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  obtain  the  legal  establishment  of  their  own 
system,  the  presbyterians  were  glad  enough  to  forego  the 
immediate  prospect  of  ulterior  advantages.  They  were,  in 
tact,  long  under  apprehenmon  of  a  total  failure.  Many  of  the 
nobility  were  utterly  averse  from  their  demands,  and  only  i^roed 
to  them,  at  last,  under  an  expectation  of  their  rejection  by 
the  crown.  Nor  would  they,  probably,  have  received  the  royal 
asaent  bad  not  James,  at  that  time,  been  galled  and  eniliarraased 


» 


Ml  lieniBB  and  uiarcby  provmileil  to  a 
'egm:  aOLTce  conaiBtcnt  with  the  ^nj- 
VVUioD  of  wxHety :  nbile  the  lung, 
a  gmtls  Id  pnmEU,  or  loo  feeble  lo 
act  whh  vigonr,  mffered  all  these 
(SOfmltiM  ti>  PMB  with  impuDil}-." 
lUd. 

'  "Tbe  jiuutnni  for  imshing  thia 
•More  wu  wdU  eh(«ea."  IbU.  96. 
*  "  It  1*  worUiy  of  notit^e  loo,  thai, 
' — ^  tba  I>iMipline  wu  nlifled,  tu 
;,  in  bet,  been  for  nrnie  limu  in- 
4  nuulo  tbp  rule  by  which 
I  proceedings  were  foti- 
1  in  KVer*!  pKTts  of  the  king- 
"'"  wi«  ■  iipiriEukl  esUte, 
mtiiis  the  elrr^  in  pvhament, 
,  .  MiMnng  %  share  of  the  power, 
nk]  and  pMnnwoy  which  belonged  to 


the  (suhlishcd  church.  Junea  would 
not  consent  lo  tbe  petition  of  the  mi- 
niaten,  when  they  Nilicrted  that  tlie 
difforent  orden  of  prclalCB  might  b*  ' 
deprived  of  their  seats  and  votes  in  the 
legistatnre.  Nor  could  he  bo  pre- 
vailed upOQ  lo  aimul  the  elatule  of 
annexatioB,  by  which  bo  taive  a  por- 
tion of  the  naered  pro]jcrly  liad  hum 
vealed  in  the  crown,  aud  froai  wlieUM 
the  wants  of  the  preachers  misht  have 
been  amply  supplied.  In  short,  iba 
king  iiniitcd  his  conccmioiu  to  the  lety 
narrowest  bonnds  ;  and  while  he  oos- 
fcrred  rather  an  ungracious  assent  In 
favour  of  the  presbyterian  form,  he 
seems  to  have  reserved  in  his  hands, 
the  means  of  bestowing  iueonie  and 
:  upon  a  more  aceeptsble  polity. 
'  ■ '  1  the  act  puBod, 
vu  tkat  fould  bt 
Rnssell.n.  ». 
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by  extreme  unpopularity,  arising  from  the  inefficiency  of  his 
government.  Under  this  pressure,  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
chancellor  to  concede  the  presby terian  question  as  an  act  likely, 
above  all  others,  to  recover  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  people. 
He  did  not,  however,  give  way  until  Parliament  was  upon  the 
very  eve  of  dissolution ;  so  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
general  assembly  could  hardly  believe  their  delighted  ears  when 
the  act,  establishing  presbytery,  was  proclaimed,  among  others, 
at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh  *. 

§  27.  By  this  concession  to  the  most  intderant  of  their 
enemies,  the  Romanists,  who  were  still  numerous  and  powerful 
in  the  north,  were  naturally  much  disgusted  and  disquieted. 
As  usual  with  British  members  of  their  communion,  at  that 
time,  they  thought  of  aid  from  Spain,  and  entered  into  a  trea- 
sonable communication  with  Philip.  More  or  less  of  their 
movements  having  quickly  transpired,  the  presbyterian  party 
became  violently  excited.  Nor  were  plots  and  negociations 
alone  the  fruits  of  this  connexion  between  Scottish  and  conti- 
nental Romanism.  Philip  transmitted  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
popish  lords,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  take  the  field.  James, 
being  quite  unprepared  to  face  them  there,  gave  a  commission 
for  this  purpose  to  other  clans  at  feud  with  them.  The  latter 
were,  however,  defeated  in  October,  1595,  at  Glenlivat,  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  jewels,  and  make  otherwise 
such  exertions  to  stay  the  progress  of  rebellion,  as  the  insur- 
gent peers  had  no  means  of  resisting,  and  they  obtained  the 
royal  pennission  to  retire  abroad  \  But  notwithstanding  the 
vigour  which  James  displayed  upon  this  occasion,  he  showed 
both  before  and  afterwards  any  thing  rather  than  dislike  of  the 
Romish  faction.  In  principle,  he  was,  indeed,  a  staunch  pro- 
testant,  and  he  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  reformed 
polemics.  He  was,  however,  partial  to  many  of  his  own  no- 
bihty  who  adhered  to  the  religious  creed  of  their  fathers,  while, 
probably,  he  entertained  a  dislike  for  all  the  leaders  of  the 
presbyterian  party.  He  was  besides,  constantly  building  upon 
the  English  succession,  and  being  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
in  his  way,  he  would  gladly  liave  conciliated  those  numerous 

"^  \rCne'8  3/^/n//€,  i.  324.  i  Robertaon,  iiL  113. 
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and  wealthy  families  in  the  southern  kingdom,  which  repudiated 
the  reformation.  From  these  various  causes,  his  administra- 
tion was  distinguished  by  a  leniency  towards  Romanists,  that 
gave  great  offence  to  the  presbyterian  party.  Its  preachers,  in 
return,  took  such  liberties  with  public  af&irs  generally,  and 
with  himself  in  particular,  as  he  bore  with  great  impatience. 
Instances  of  this  licence  occasionaUy  made  more  noise  than 
usual,  and  must  have  offended  many  serious  minds,  little  re- 
gardful of  party  strife,  but  anxious  for  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  for  confining  the  pulpit  to  its  proper  functions  *.  Advan- 
tage of  such  feelings  could  not  fail  of  being  taken  by  enemies 
to  presbyterianism.  The  Romanist  would  contrast  recent 
licentiousness  with  exaggerated  pictures  of  former  tranquillity. 
The  episcopalian  protestant  would  consider  a  fair  trial  of  his 
own  favoiuite  polity  likely  to  have  averted  existing  causes  of 
uneasiness  and  offence.  The  latter  view  was,  probably,  taken 
by  the  court,  which  seems  to  have  been  ever  upon  the  watch  to 
circumscribe  the  pretensions  of  general  assemblies,  restrain  the 
licence  of  preachers,  and  provide  some  effective  control  over 
the  church  by  the  restoration  of  bishops.  Occasion  was  taken 
for  accomplishing  this  last  object  from  a  tumult  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1596,  in  which  James  was  much 
alarmed  by  presbyterian  violence,  and  as  episcopalian  writers 
represent,  was  really  in  considerable  danger '.  The  other  side 
will  not  allow  that  any  thing  occurred  beyond  a  vexatious  and 
embarrassing  uproar,  of  no  real  importance  whatsoever^.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  court  clearly  saw  an  opening  for  fastening 
new  discredit  upon  presbytery,  and  representing  a  return  to 
something  like  the  old  ecclesiastical  system,  as  the  most  feasible 
means  for  bridling  an  unruly  pulpit,  and  thereby  restoring 


'  ^However  powerful  the  motives 
niisht  be  which  influenced  the  clergy, 
or  however  laudable  the  end  they  had 
in  view,  they  conducted  their  meaHures 
with  no  addresB,  and  even  with  little 
pmdenoe."    Ibid,  120. 

*  ^  On  no  occasion  was  the  life  of 
James  exposed  to  greater  jeopardy." 
Russell,  ii.  62. 

*  **  Had  it  not  been  hud  hold  of  by 
ditugning  politiciaas  for  accomplishing 


their  measures,  it  would  not  now  have 
been  known  that  such  an  event  had 
even  occurred  ;  and  were  it  not  thut  it 
has  been  so  much  misrepresented  to 
the  diitparagement  of  the  niiuisters 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  labour 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  real 
state  of  the  facts."  M*Crie*B  3/#/^ 
Pi^,i.  411. 
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pnbGc  tranquillity.  The  king,  &ocordii^;l}r,  loM  no  time  in 
quitting  Edinburgh,  ftnd  immedHUelj  iftcr  his  departure,  ail 
oflScial  pereons  were  commanded  to  «ait  upon  him  at  LinliUt- 
gow,  and  all  who  were  not  ordinarilj'  restdeot  in  the  capital, 
were  ordered  to  leave  it  instantly.  Tlie  tonrah  waa  dedared 
to  be  "  a  cruel  and  barbarous  attempt  agaiofit  hia  majestr  s 
royal  person,  hia  nobility,  and  council,  at  the  inst^ation  of 
cert^n  seditious  ministers  and  barons."  The  courts  of  justice 
were  ordered  to  remove  to  Perth,  and  neith^-  geoeral  aasHD- 
blies,  provincial  synods,  nor  presbvteries,  were  heooefortfa  to  sit 
in  Edinbur^.  Considerable  severities  gainst  iodividoals  fol- 
lowed, and  then  appeared  a  series  of  fift}--five  questions,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king,  displaying  anew  the  prominent  objections 
to  presbyterianism.  These  were  to  be  considered  in  a  general 
assembly  and  meeting  of  estates  to  be  hoMen  at  Perth,  b  the 
end  of  February  *.  The  southern  presbj1«rie8  began  at  ffliai 
ui>on  a  res<Jute  resiatance :  the  northern,  as  usual,  stood 
aloof.  Few  of  their  members  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  gene- 
ra! assemblies.  They  were  too  remote  and  poor :  too  little 
also  under  the  influence  of  motives  that  swayed  their  brethren 
rii  more  stirring  scenes.  The  court  now  sent  a  dextrous  agent 
among  them,  who  descanted  upon  the  folly  and  mischief  of 
sufieringa  knot  of  bitsy  men,  in  and  near  tlie  capital,  to  mais^ 
all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland,  according  to  their  own 
^tious  hunioQT,  and  offered  pecuniary  assistance  to  such 
members  as  could  not  otherwise  attend  the  assembly,  when- 
ever it  should  meet  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  their 
homes  *.     This,  however,  it  became  the  practice  to  avoid  as 

'  "  Thin   mmaure   hd    be«D  pre-  cTediting  the  picabyteriana,  ■■  dmr 

TJously   resolTed  upon,  and  llie  qu«-  latter  were  >D  oaing  the  royiJ  mqiopa- 

tions  -were  prepared    before  the  17th  UriCy  to  entort  thecoocesidonsof  1193. 

of  Deoembf  r,  although  the  publication  •  "  The  ministert  in    '           ■  ■ " 

'  "'             a  deferred  10  thU  time."  bood   of  EdiDburgh,  i 


■n  ao,  the  lertan   govemmer 

Edinburgh  tumulC  must  have  been  a  leading  in  the   church,    vliicfa  GUeJ 

Bort  of  pme  to  the  govcmnieiit,  eaabl-  their  brethren  with  envy."    (Robcirt* 

ingitio  make  out  a  moch  stronger  case,  ma,  iii.  131.)    "The  minUlcTs  in  Ibe 

than  WB9  producible  only  from  the  late  narthem   parts   of  tbo    kingdom   bad 

Eulpit  broila.      Probably,   Junes  and  rarelj  atleuded  the  geunal  twiiiililj, 

IB  adviseis  thought  themgelves  quite  owiog  to  their  distAUce  troia  Uir  place 

as  much  juBtified  in  making  the  nioet  of  its  meeting,  and  the  defieieiKy  of 

•iC  an  unexpected  opportuiuty  for  dia-  their  incomoB.    The;  v   -     — 


I 
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mach  aa  posBible ;  James  finding  it  an  easier,  as  well  as  a  more 
reputable,  and  leas  onerous  course,  to  neutralize  the  fiery 
polemics  of  Edinburjrh  and  its  vicinity,  by  finding  thftn  a  \ent 
in  places  where  a  sufficiency  of  taiiier  spirits  waa  at  baud '. 
Having  pretty  woll  secured  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and 
guned  by  persuasion,  or  less  honoumble  means,  a  few  of  the 
members  who  had  formerly  been  conspicuous  on  the  popular 
«dde,  the  court  was  enabled  to  carry  its  leading  objects  at 
Perth,  and  Dundee,  in  the  early  part  of  1597.  The  clerical 
body  in  these  places  imposed  restrictions  upon  the  introduction 
of  political  topics  and  personal  aspersions  into  sermons,  pro- 
nomiced  summary  excommmiications  unlawful,  £^;reed  to  the 
prohibition  by  statute  of  meetings  of  the  general  assembly 
without  royal  authority,  and  consented  to  the  nomination  of 
incumbents  in  large  towns  by  the  crown,  with  consent  of  the 
Heveral  congregations.  Besides  gaining  these  points,  which 
gave  facilities,  hitherto  sternly  refused,  for  dealing  with  party- 
politjes  in  the  pulpit,  and  admitted  the  superiority  of  law  over 
derical  assemblies,  the  court  skUfuUy  availed  itself  of  an  exist- 
ing arrangement  to  prosecute  its  ulterior  view's.  The  general 
assembly  had  usually,  before  separation,  nominated  a  committee 
of  its  members  to  execute  particular  measures,  or  merely  watch 
over  the  interests  of  religion,  until  the  next  meeting.  James 
now  proposed  that  such  a  committee  should  be  nominated  as  a 
eort  of  ecclesiastical  council  to  himself,  which  might  guide  him 
in  preparing  measures  for  a  future  occasion.  In  this  too  lu 
was  gratified '. 

at  a  dJatauce  &om  tbc  capita],  did  not 
approve  the  eonduct  which  had  ja«t 

_  been  de«cribed  ;"  (the  Edinborgh  ta- 

r  general  inriiriaritj  in  point  of     mult.)  ii.  68. 
■  to  Ihejr  brethnti  of  the  south."  '  M'C^e'a  MrltUlf,  ii.  18. 

■  '•  MrlrUU,  ii.  13.)     Thus  it  ia  •  "A«,with  tlie  eiceplion  of  soiodi- 

i  bj  the  prciihjrterian  writers      vidual  or  two  Daowd  to  aavs  app«sr- 

X  the  church  had  been  revolutkiD-      ancuK,  the;  were  dsroted  to  the  eamf 

"  -        nail  eorapact  body  id  agita-     he   wan  enabled  by  their  mcaiui,  »_ 

'  ~ar  tho  capital.    .K*  to     exerciM  aa  miuih  power  in  th«  ohunA 

\y  to  the  greiit  niua  nf     as  he  did  by  hU  privy  oouncil  ip  ibn 

'■   is  little   pLm   than      atalc.     A  (Ba^ldbm  oat  b/ tiu  dtmnk 

Ur.  Ruawll  m     to  mid  htr  vUk  kir  imi  fimtt!  my» 

Caldcrwood  ;    the    very '  nmlle,  ain 

Jamn  MelvilU,  wkirk  im  u>  tie  nn,- 

topaltimad."    Hid.U. 

the  miniaten,   who  Uied 


Tt^ 


[ 


.  III.  IT.  II. 


T,  now 


accm^aciia 


&>   B&& 


esky  r^^r-sHHTCwt. «  aise^*aKr  Mnyeaeiit 


'.  1597.    No 
4f  faaiine  bis  Older 

ediD 


rr 


bcdi^ 


flovdis- 
of  eedeaw- 
the  one  to 
It  «iB  impas- 
_  the  imCuniaB 
prBimept,  wA- 


c  5.> 


Bdt  tke  wtlitt  tfaerhad 


vkZr:^i  -KTJi  zhr  izs^Ti^iiiQ*  c€  tfasT  ccHDCTT  lad  been  siq^mted 


:t  :->c*:r:=:^  -iiEzii^radc  tcf>ieiieiE$  m  the  bitr.  and  it  is  a  be- 
-^«r±i:Z  ^vZ  rf  SM  to&icoaes  to  ketp  all  persons  down  who 
L=.  z^  >i^!»^i  'iG  by  any  obo^os  Hue  of  demareatioiL    The 

:t:«:T  rrv<.r!iis  liik  facuitT.  and  hence  democncv  has 

•    *  •  • 

narked  h  cc:  f-:<r  poTcftr  and   insignificance.    The 

>r  t:>ii  !ziiri?c»er5.  \>sUiz  indebted  for  their  provision,  sach  as 

r:  ^^!?.  ao:  :'r  ibeir  b:<>5s  »:»f  a  Wner.  to  lay  selfishness,  were 

-I'.r -:'-•:  :    n-*::  i-re^rf^atfjos  ct-jq  the  f«al[:<ible  want  ofcleri- 

.iJ  ir-~ .:-:  r.-r-  li  zArlfanirn:.  by  talkrnj:  of  ndiiu;  elders,  or  some 

--:'.  >.  r>  zj^  :>  rr j:  pet!*:-r.:  the  chuivh  therv*.     But,  indepen- 

i  r.tiv     :  Li^  n^  ::ar/£i:o:iJ  fArtialiiies  for  established  institu- 

::  n-.  Jj:n->i  Li-i  no  des-ire  for  an  infusion  of  spirit  into  the 

!j:'  !::a1I*»  r^iff^-i's^'^  eharaot'T  of  a  Scc»ttish  |.^rliament,  from  that 

.   r.   .  LiS-?  "5«rh::h  pdj^ii  t-L>^uence  haA  lon^:  been  able  to  array 

ir.  :- --^rvgv^:^:  1^  defiance  of  his  authority.     He  rather  thought 

a-  ;:  v*i-  n:i:ura]  that  he  should  think,  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 

In  tuminir  his  attention  to  this,  he  might  really  be 


■*r.a. 


'  *-  I:  U  XTn.^  that  ih-e  ^t-ae-r^ 
^r..>\\  ^^,i  ...ftcn  o  cplained  thai  per- 
*•  -'-■^.  ^h  .  ha-l  H'j  authority  or  «>iiim»- 
*':'ri  frr-Ti.  li;-.  ob urch,  t.-^»k  it  upcHi 
th«rrn  to  sit  s^nd  vote  in  fiarliamoDt  in 
•■♦■r  i.am..-  ;  an-i  m  «<'Xne  instances  a 
**>h  hai  t^n  txpni-^c^-*!,  that  in«ii\i- 
jiuals  a|.fHiint*^l  by  ihe  cJiurrh  ?«h(Hild 
•'"  a^Jriiut*  d  to  a  voi<-t'  in  >uch  parlia- 

\kW  '^'^'^  *  *^  involved  hor  interest. 
""»   tl.u.  ^a^  „^^,   jj^j.  (leiibe^t^  ,„^ 


unanimous  opinion,  at  least,  it  had  not 
liieen  so  for  a  considerable  time  back  ; 
and  far  Ie:»  had  she  agreed  that  these 
Toters  should  be  ministera  of  the  Gw- 
peL  <.»n  the  contrary,  it  was  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  the  principal  ministerSy 
that  if  the  church  should  send  rppr»- 
^entatives  to  pariiamcnt,  they  oo^t  to 
he  niliiig  elders^  or  such  laymen  asriw 
should  thiuk  proper  to  choose."  IM. 
39. 
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little  or  nothing  more  solicitous  of  securing  a  fair  position  for 
his  clerical  subjects,  than  were  the  presbyterians.     Hut  he  felt 
severely  the  want  of  some  parliamentary  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  his  nobility,  and  he  could  not  overlook  the  advantage 
of  his  ancestors,  who  found  one  in  an  opulent  and  extensive 
prelacy.     V\K>n  such  an  obvious  truth,  it   is  easy  to  build 
superficial  and  uncharitable  charges  of  episcopal  subserviency. 
Reasons,  at  least,  equally   plausible,   for  court  partiality  to 
prelacy,  may  be  found  in  the  high  cliaracter,  information,  and 
intelligence,  required  of  all  distinguished  churchmen,  and  con- 
sequently possessed  by  most  of  them;  in  their  origin  from 
every  rank,  though  all  actually  moving  near,  or  even  in  the 
highest ;  in  their  possession  of  a  property,  which  they  did  not 
inherit,  and  cannot  ti*ansmit,  and  which  came  to  them  un- 
fettered by  family  ties  of  clan  or  party ;  and  in  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  a  benefactor,  which  would  lead  them  to  support 
the  crown,  even  if  its  security  were  not  identified  with  their 
own.     Now  this  order,  in  spite  of  the  varied  and  persevering 
assaults  of  it,  during  so  many  recent  years,  had  never  become 
extinct,  in  the  Scottish  parliament-house.    There  was  a  miser- 
able sprinkling  of  despised  and  impoverished  prelates,  whose 
legislative  rights  were  still  recognised.     There  was  a  far  larger 
and  more  important  body  of  laymen,  who  strangely  came  to 
Parliament,  as  abbots  and  priors ;  their  qualifications  having 
been  the  endowments  of  religious  houses.  From  neither  branch 
of  this  extraordinarj'  prelacy  could  the  crown  reckon  upon  any 
efficient  support.     The  surviving  bishops,  reeling  under  indi- 
gence and  popular  obloquy,  were  not  only  altogether  without 
weight,  but  also  they  had  no  si)irit  for  prominence  of  any  kind, 
and  were  only  anxious  to  drain  the  remains  of  life  in  unmolested 
privacy.     Tlie  pretended  abbots  and  priors  diflTered  only   in 
name  from  the  lay  aristocracy,  of  which  they  wen^  generally 
members,  m  fact,  by  birth.     To  propose,  however,  at  once,  the 
restoration  of  prelacy,  after  all  the  pains  that  had  long  Unm 
successfully  taken  to  render  it  odious,  would  have  been  highly 
indiscreet  ^     It  was,  therefore,  thought  advisable  to  keep  up 

'  "  The  pmudices  which  the  nation  can*,  to  avoid  the  npiK-ai-uncc  of  a  de- 

ha<l  conceived  againHt  the  name  and  mgn  to  revive  that  opIit."  iiobertaon 

character  of  bishopfi  were  ho  violmt,  iii,  133.  ' 

that  James  was  obliged,  with  the  utniust 


[ 


•  hl.  ft.  n. 


readih-  gnuited.  and  tlmsi.  to  the  ereat  iwfigif  w  w  and  aknn 
of  the  more  diseenuiiir  and  Kabcs  nrabriemDB.  the  tbht  1597 
dosed  wnh  do  ofascore  iiMJicjikMa  of  a  retmi  to  the  old  pieb- 
tical  insthntioiifl  of  the  euuiiif^  '. 

§  29.  The  legisbture  having  uwiiTtid  kadf  to  this  impor- 
tant measure,  itg  farther  [iiMfcgn»i*  inijuiipJ  thp  ytiM  1^  ^1 iwiMv. 

That  bodv  met  at  Dundee,  in  March.  lo^S.  James  intfoduced 
itH  main  subject  of  delibeiatioD  in  a  speedi  from  the  throne. 
This  disclaimed  any  intention  of  intiodncinsr  either  papal  or 
Anglican  prelacy,  and  merely  expressed  a  wish  that  eertain  of 
the  more  prudent  clergy  should  be  chosen  by  the  geooal 
assembly  to  transact  personaQy  chnrch4iusine»  in  parliament, 
instea/1  of  standing  at  the  doors  with  humble  applicttiiMis  that 
some  lawman  must  carry  through  the  house '.  Notwithstanding 
the  sfieciousness  of  this  language,  and  the  care  preriously  taken 
to  secure  a  majority  on  the  royal  side.  Tiolent  objections  were 
raised  among  the  more  unbending  presbyterians.  Even  when 
the  court  gained  its  ends  by  ten  voices  \  one  of  the  dissentioits 
loufUy  protested,  insisting  upon  the  nullity  of  the  decisions  in 
this,  and  two  preceding  assemUies,  as  being  fettered  in  their 


'  "  The  roval  influenoe  was  exerted 
in   ov*-r<y^miii^  any  objections  which 
wc-rc'  oDtfrrtaiiied  against  this  measure 
on  thr;  part  of  the  nubility,  who  humour- 
ed hJH  majesty  by  grantinj^  more  than 
wan  ankeil  by  the  petitioners.     It  was 
declared   that  prelxu*y  was  the   third 
estate  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  such  minis- 
ters as  his  majebty  should  please  to 
rai«e  to   the  dignity  of  bishop,  abbot, 
or  other  prelate,  should  have  as  com- 
plete a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  pariia- 
ment  as  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate 
had  enjoyed  at  any  former  period ;  and 
that  bishoprics,  as  they  became  vacant, 
should  be  conferred  on  none  bat  sach 
as  were  qualified  and  dispoaed  to  act4Ui 


ministers  or  preachers.  The 
power  to  be  exercised  by  bisliops  in  the 
government  of  the  church,  was  left  by 
die  parliament  to  be  setUed  between 
his  majesty  and  the  general  assembly, 
without  prejudice  in  the  mean  time,  to 
the  authority  possessed  by  the  several 
ecclesiasticaJ  judicatories.**  MTrie's 
MtizUUy  u.  37. 

»  Calderwood,  Epitt,  PkUad.  Vlml. 
AUare  Damatcenmrny  761. 

4  «  The  measore  was  cairied  chiefly 
by  the  votes  of  the  elders,  and  it  was 
urged  by  the  minority  that  a  number 
of  them  had  no  oommiaaon  ;  but  the 
demand  of  a  acmtiny  was 
M'Crie'a  Md6XU^  it  46. 
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Ljleliberations  by  his  najeety'e  interference'.  The  motions 
carried  were  three,  namely,  that  ministers  might  lawfully  vote 
in  parliament  and  other  meetings  of  the  estates,  and  that  some 
of  them  to  represent  the  church  were  needed  in  all  such  assem- 
blies ;  that  their  number  oug^t  to  equal  that  of  the  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priors,  anciently  summoned,  being  fifty-one  indivi- 
doab ;  and  that  the  choice  of  these  representatives  should  be 
ve«^d  in  the  crown  and  church  conjointly.  The  administra- 
tion was  prepared  with  further  proposals  as  to  the  manner  of 
electing  the  intended  representatives,  their  name,  revenues, 
and  the  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  abusing 
their  powers :  but  appearances  of  a  favourable  reception  soon 
grew  so  unpromising,  that  it  was  thought  better  to  rest  satisEed, 
for  the  present,  with  advantages  already  gained.  A  new  com- 
mission was  therefore  to  be  nominated  by  the  several  pro- 
vincial synods,  which,  in  concert  with  the  divinity  professors  in 
the  universities,  might  attend  his  majesty,  and  consult  upon  ulte- 
rior arrangements.  The  provincial  synods  which  were  to  supply 
the  required  conmusfdoners,  were  themselves  to  be  instructed 
by  the  presbyteries  within  their  several  districts,  and  such  was 
the  antipathy  to  prelacy  engendered  in  the  principal  seats  of 
agitation,  that  the  southern  presbyteries  gave  the  narrowest 
instructions  that  could  be  devised.  \Vhen,  however,  the  cora- 
miadoners  nominated,  met  at  Falkland,  in  July,  1598,  although 
Ivm  phable  than  the  croM-n  desired,  they  proved  far  more  so 
than  some  of  the  parties  whom  they  represented  could  easily 
endure.  This  lias  been  considered  as  the  fruit  of  court  con- 
trivance '.  But  really  no  underhand  management  was  required. 
I*y  members  of  a  presbyt^rj-  would  naturally  be  far  better 
with  power  over  their  ministers,  than  these  latter 
lould  be  with  its  exercise,  however  they  might,  upon  occasions, 
late  upon  the  advantages  of  lying  under  such  a  lash.  Hence, 
1  tJiey  were  protected  from  the  interference  and  observa- 
which  generally  pressed  upon  them,  they  could  not  fwl  of 
ring  any  allowable  means  tliat  came  in  their  way,  to  g^  a 

■  Cddcrwoort  :  ul  mpra.  were,  in  seTcnl  inatiuivcs,  of  opporiM 

•  "  Mmtten  werp  so   w»ftily  con-      views  to  thou  of  Ihoir  coiutitUKUta." 
dttvud  by  the  agDiita  of  the  court,  thnl      M'Ciio'B  MdnUr,  ii.  49. 
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more  independent  position.  By  means  of  this  commission,  it 
\\*as  determined,  that  six  ministers  should  be  nominated  for 
every  vacant  prelacy,  from  whom  the  king  should  choose  one 
as  the  parliamentary  representative  :  this  individual,  however, 
was  to  propose  nothing,  in  his  legislative  capacity,  unwarranted 
by  his  brethren,  he  was  to  account  for  his  proceedings  to  die 
general  assembly,  to  continue  all  the  duties  of  an  ordinary 
pastor,  to  remain  in  his  former  subjection  to  his  proper  pres^ 
byter}%  and  to  be  called  a  commissioner  of  such  a  place^  or 
precinct^  pro\'ided  that  title  were  approved  by  the  king  and 
legislature ;  othemisc,  some  other  title  was  to  be  found  by  the 
general  assembly  ^ 

§  30.  James  appears  to  have  been  impeded  in  the  execution 
of  his  designs  by  the  vanity  of  authorship  *.  In  1598  he  pub- 
lished his  True  Law  of  Free  Motiarchies^  meaning,  by  the  last 
two  words,  those  monarchies  in  which  the  sovereign  is  free 
from  extraneous  controul  *.  This  work  proved  highly  offensive 
to  the  democratic  spirits  which  he  was  bom  to  the  hopeless 
task  of  attempting  to  restrain ;  and  as  their  disapprobation 
was  not  unknown  to  the  royal  author,  it  is  placed  among  the 
causes  which  made  him  so  injudiciously  severe  upon  presby- 
terianism,  in  his  Btmlicon  Doron^  which  he  printed  in  1599  ^ 
Conscious  of  his  iinpi-udence  in  making  thus  free  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Scottish  nation,  including  all  its  more  fiery 
elements,  James  did  not  meditate  immediate  publication.  His 
impatience,  however,  to  see  a  work  in  print,  which  even  emi- 
nent presbyteriaus  treat  as  above  mediocrity  *,  urged  him  upon 


7  Collier,  ii.  «(»2. 

*  **  The  litorarv  works  which  James 
prcMlueod  at  this  tirno,  contributed 
to  8tron«;:thoii  the  opposition  to  his  ad- 
ministration." M*Crie*8  Milrifle,  ii. 
72. 

*  "  The  treatise  is,  in  fact,  an  mi  var- 
nished vindi<*ation  of  arbitrarj-  power 
in  the  prince,  and  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-n»si.stance  on  the  part  of  the 
ptM>ple,  without  any  exception  or  reser- 
vation whatever."    Ih'ul. 

*  "  The  presbyterians  of  Scotland 
could  not  conceal  their  disapprobation 
of  the  poIitic4iI  principles  of  The  Law  of 
Fnr  Monnrrhi'f.  This  was  one  reason 
of  their  being  treated  with  such  seve- 


rity in  the  celebrated  RisUicon  Doron, 
or  Instructions  of  the  JCimj  to  his  Sob, 
Prince  llcnry,  which  came  to  light  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year."  /W. 
74. 

>  '*  Notwithstanding  the  great  altera- 
tions and  refinements  in  national  taste 
since  that  time,  we  must  allow  this  to 
be  no  contemptible  performance,  and 
not  to  be  inferior  to  the  works  of  most 
contemporary  writers,  eitlier  in  puri^ 
of  style,  or  justness  of  composition. 
(Robertson,  iii.  137.)  ^  Though  an  im- 
partial examination  of  its  cootents  will 
not  justify  the  high  cncomimns  |nnnfd 
upon  it,  yet  its  literary  merits  are 
not  contemptible.    It  is  move  fine  firon 


rn.  IV.]     HisTOBT  or  t»e  *un:»cE  or  $o(^tiavi^ 


M^ 


the  perOoos  gntificatuo  ct  hmats:  ^e^fi  <ti|MiK^  $ivKki(^  « 
One  of  these  m  shown  bj  a  coartier,  vhom  thi^  kin^  ihoinshi 
incapfldde  of  belimiiiig  fainu  to  Andr^v  Mirfvilk\  N^^hii^ 
could  come  half  so  mmaoaahk  to  the  patraurvh  ^4"  8ct>lli»h 
presb\teruuiisiiu  who  wns  ratandhr  \vn-  much  dis{^\»AHl  l\v 
the  proq)ect  of  a  nndooil  return  to  <^>i»i»|]«c\\  llo  iiuiUiUlv 
extracted  such  passsges  as  were  most  oflfensiw^  to  Uio  pn^bv- 
terian  party,  and  sent  them  to  his  nephew^  whotiio  ih>IK>ii^i«^ 
laid  than  before  the  provincial  s}'nod  of  Fife'.     Timt  Ivmly 


childish  and  disgnstiiie  pedantzy,  and 
oonteins  many  good  adyioes,  mingled, 
howeTer,  with  not  a  few  silly  ppeju- 
dicea."  (M'Crie's  MdviUe,  iL  79.)  The 
episcopalian  party  went,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  farther.  ''  The  tract  is 
written  with  a  compass  of  thought  and 
learning,  and  every  where  distinguish- 
ed with  a  predominancy  of  honesty  and 
eonsdenoe.  The  royal  author  received 
the  justice  of  being  admired  for  his 
▼irtue  and  capacity  :  particularly  this 
book  recommended  his  majesty  strongly 
to  the  esteem  of  the  English;  msomuch 
that  all  the  discourses  then  published 
for  maintaining  his  right  to  succeed 
queen  Elizabeth,  did  not  do  him  so 
much  service  as  this  product  of  his 
own  pen.'*  (Collier,  ii.  063.)  This  last 
assertion  is  taken  from  Spotswood,  but 
Dr.  Bl'Crie  has  thus  weakened  its 
chums  for  any  thing  beyond  a  very 
qualified  admission  of  it,  at  best.  **  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  reprinted  until  1003,  in  tlK  etmnn 
of  which  year  it  wcmt  tfaroagfa  thn!:^ 
editions ;  all  of  them,  prr#lAl4y,  pal>' 
lished  after  the  death  of  Eliza}«<^.  If 
this  was  the  fact,  the  wcnd^ifal  ia^ 
floenee  which  Spotowr^od  say«  ic  lad  b 
promoting  James's  MAvamfm  tamU  Yaj^ 
been  a  pott  f^ufo.  I  faav*  ux  4^>m  'n 
mentioned  U4w«ea  ISiOO  aiwf  I^M, 
One  of  the  seven  eo|«M  scitfhs  h«  •fvtw 
Teyed  to  sMoe  «#  xh^  v^ar\i^r%  *4 
Elizabeth  in  the  im.i  ■  t  viwr^^^Ji^Att^f 
which  JaoMS  carTK«t  4a  vrsi  *H«»in 
dnriDg  that  iaifer>a^  ;  Hnr  ^&M^y  aaK 
other  rcasom  tiua  iwi  m^niM  ipt  tn 
author  for  Isvovni^  ^  '^i^  *  'Jlf^- 
rUU,  n.  4M.;     Thae.  "uvt  m^  -ti^*  i^^  *n 

JaoKS  is  kiffci?  aMteW,   m^  liw  h^ 


purpose  of  enabling  that  hidlvithial  tu 
mention  in  privato,  but  inlhi««i)tiKl  Av 
des,  the  SoottiHh  nuuinn'h*H  ant  I  puH 
tanic&l  principli'H.    Suoli   tufommttiiii 
would  bo  ct^rtaiu  to  iimkr  Hn  wm)*!  nihI 
could  not  fail  of  U^Nsonlng  tlin  f»l)Jpi<ttutiM 
which  many  KnullNhtiirn  r<«lt  ti»t)iiiiif<M| 
on  account  of  Ills  loW'(*liuh«h  imIimih 
tion.  Thus  tho  lht$\llli'un  fhrim,  tliuiiuli 
not  publiMliiMl,  but  only  prlviili'ly  iTt' 
culatod,  niitfht,  notwUtiN(^Mi|Jii|(,  Iihvm 
some  w<*ight  in  MMMtHnunii  oimy  f•l•l■o^ 
nition  of  tho  Ht'ottiNli  iUl«*. 

»  **  Tho  prrMioMiilotiM  IaI'I  bi-foMi  fliM 
synod  warn  th«  foWnwhtu  i  Tlisl  f  jii« 
offici!  of  a  king  is  of  w\mi]  U\m]^  tmfily 
civil  and  |iartiy  t'i'i'Un\Hni\fn\  i  TUhI  n 
priiici|ial  |«rtof  hU  fiiiwIUfti  fOfmlHU  )m 
ruling  th«  lUurt-U  :  Tfisl  >»  Uhniffu  Ut 
him  Ut  j»jdj(*!  w>Mfi  ynni-ht  tn  ¥n$wU't- 
fnnn  thi-ir  U-nt^nwl  tUttt  «M^b  tm  h  Uhu, 
Ut  fffilmift  Up  Urn  jjtitiutttttit  ht  nwh  »'nn*n 
'«ght  Ut  U  t'hiMnWy  \,twUh't\  •  'hmi 

1^  h*M  wffU/nft  h'm  f*rtt*^ftl  'nn,t  ft** 
ntMn  m  n^it*-  U,  \^  SmhA  /^  «  ^^/^^ 
than    %   yffmA  \mf\^^fi      7»»>»f    \mft^^ 

tn^^ri^*-f,/^  ifMHt^nk  U,  t^^t^  »y,/^  o,/. 


■/I- 


■    « 

I 


'wfw^f^       *fM<      t^*i0.W 


aA 
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pRtendmg^  to  bdiei^e 


to  knrar  his 


tke  imakfing  recoQectiaB  «£ 
Bcr  EbcftMv  probdblj,  led 
James  into  the  on^voeroas  tremtment 
of  his  old  mdrenmrr,  vben  an  Knriwh 
throne  gare  him  the  power  for  which 
be  had  so  long  aghed.  In  1606,  be 
called  Mehille  wit£  ax  others  of  the 
leading  presbTtenana,  to  London.  toge> 
ther  with  the  two  Scottish  archbtshofWy 
and  three  of  the  bishops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  upon  the  best  mode 
of  settling  the  ecdwaawtiral  disputes  in 
their  native  country.  MelriUe  con> 
ducted  himself  before  James*s  court 
with  a  degree  of  spirit,  which  occa- 
sionalljr  degenerated  into  violence  and 
ill-manners.  Among  his  weaknesMS 
was  a  habit  of  indulging  in  the  com- 
position of  satirical  Latin  epigrams. 
Being  taken  to  the  chapel  ro\ikl,  his 
puritanical  antipathies  were  violently 
excited  by  the  sight  of  the  altar- 
table  adorned  with  two  closed  books, 
two  empty  chalices,  and  two  candle- 
sticks with  onlighted  candles.  On  re- 
turning to  his  lodgings,  he  thus  gave 
vent  to  his  contemptuous  indignatKMi : 
Cur  ttatU  etauti  Anglis  libri  duo  rrgia  in 
ara. 


be  ftmam  iaa^  hmtw, 
Tker^Oadt  to  Karfb 
r  on  l>ani]j^  mnder. 


levity  on 
tibi  fwU  taatUM  Imymbri  mA  teMe 
cakimmmif 

hie  BMlrm  if^,  ui  HU  pa- 


When,  however,  his  chapel  was  at- 
tacked, instead  of  the  exaberance  of 
his  youthful  spirits,  James  had  the 
power  of  taking  ample  venseance  upoa 
the  man  whose  prurient  wit  had  repeat- 
edly galled  him,  and  who  had  crossed 
his  policy,  and  addressed  him  in  the 
freest  language,  through  life.  MelviUe 
was  now  committed  for  teamdaUtm  wuf- 
matum,  and  after  some  confinement  a 
private  houses,  he  was  sent  to  the  tow«r, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  imprisonment,  he  wm 
allowed  to  go  to  the  continent,  and  he 
died  divinity  professor  at  Sedan,  is 
1622,  at  the  age  of  seventy  ••even.  Hit 
long  importance  in  the  Scottish  pra- 
b>'terian  struggle,  and  the  personal  dis- 
like which  his  numerous  liberties  coohl 
not  fail  of  engendering  in  Jamca,  will 
account  for  the  severity  with  which  be 
was  eventually  treated.  Nothing  thai 
he  did  can  excuse  it. 
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eretion  in  thus  needlessly  running  into  unpopularity,  the  king 
afterwards  published  his  work  with  some  qualifications,  and  an 
apologctical  preface '.  But  it  had  already  done  its  work,  by 
raising  up  new  oppoeition  to  his  plans,  as  the  treacherous 
devices  of  a  prince,  arbitrary  in  principle,  and  insincere  in 
dealing,  who  was  l>ent  upon  beating  down  all  opposition  to  bis 
OK-n  will,  and  pretended  a  regard  for  an  ecclesiastical  polity 
which  he  really  abhorred,  and  meant  to  suppress  upon  the  first 
opportunity. 

g  31.  Difficulties,  at  length,  were  suiBoientty  overcome  to 
render  it  likely  that  the  Falkland  arrangements  would  be  rati- 
fied by  the  general  assembly.  That  body  was,  accordingly, 
convened  at  Montrose,  as  a  place  convenient  for  attendance 
from  the  north,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1600.  To  the  imports 
ance  of  its  proceedings  all  Scotland  was  thoroughly  alive ;  and, 
in  spite  of  royal  influence,  the  rigid  presbyterians  took  their 
seats  under  sanguine  expectations  of  a  victory '.  They  did, 
indeed,  make  a  strenuous  resistance,  and  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  impose  upon  the  hiture  clerical  members  of  Parliament  two 
restrictions  which  did  not  come  recommended  from  Falkland. 
By  one  of  these,  the  legislative  delegate  was  disqualified  from 
flitting  in  the  general  assembly  unless  under  an  especial  autho- 
rity from  his  own  presbytery ;  by  the  other,  canvassing  for 
the  parliamentary  trust  was  to  render  a  man  incapable  of  it  *. 
Upon  other  questions,  the   Melville  party  was  defeated;  and 

■thus  a  step  towards  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  was  not  only 
y  the  court,  but  also  accepted  by  the  church.     This 
•At  acted  as  a  sedative  upon  some  of  the  more  violent  spirits, 

B^and  Scotland  remained  more  tranquil,  during  several  succeed- 
ing years,  than  it  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  before '. 
Hence  there  is  great  excuse  for  the  endeavours  eventually 
made  to  restore  a  regular  episcopacy.  To  say  nothing  of  mere 
partiality  for  that  form  of  religious  polity,  or  of  an  opinion  in 
ttM  fiivour  founded  upon  ecclesiastical  history,  the  crown  might 
reasonably  consider  it  better  calculated  than  presbytery  for 


ed  by  the  church  i 
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securing  an  orderly  community.  It  was  impossible,  besides,  to 
overlook  the  violent  party-struggles  by  which  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  sjTstem  was  overthrown,  and  the  recency  of  pres- 
byterian  triumphs  must  have  made  opponents  regard  them  as 
nothing  more  than  temporary  advantages  which  the  course  of 
events  might  any  day  annul.  In  1600,  and  for  several  years  after- 
wards, the  episcopalian  party  could  not  attribute  any  character 
of  {lermanence  to  a  great  constitutional  innovation,  which 
received  legislative  sanction,  and  that  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, so  lately  as  1592.  Nor  could  it  be  forgotten,  that  the 
innovation,  after  all,  had  not  the  character  of  completeness, 
and  consequently,  the  aspect  of  finaUty.  An  anomalous  kind 
of  prelacy  survived  the  shock,  and  must  have  been  meant  by 
the  party  overpowered  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  reconstruct^ 
ing  the  old  edifice  upon  an  improved  principle,  whenever  present 
heats  and  prejudices  should  sufficiently  die  away.  That  such 
intentions  eventual  miscarried,  an  episcopalian  will  naturally 
regret,  and  he  may  do  so  the  more  reasonably,  because  a  dif- 
ference of  polity  weakens  the  resistance  of  British  protestantism 
to  the  common  Romish  enemy.  In  most  respects,  however, 
the  churches  of  north  and  south  Britain  have  long  stood  in 
aniieablc  relation  to  each  other.  Holding  the  same  rule  of 
faith,  and  party-contests  about  episcopacy  having  long  sunk 
into  mere  history,  there  are  no  longer  any  violent  antipatliies 
on  either  side.  The  Englishman  does  full  justice  to  the 
scriptural  principles,  and  valuable  ministrations  of  the  northern 
clergy ;  and  the  Scot,  in  a  southern  home,  is  very  commonly 
a  conformist  to  the  religion  of  his  adopted  country.  Nor  are 
families  by  any  means  rare,  in  which  some  members  belong  to 
one  church,  and  some  to  the  other,  without  any  abatement  of 
mutual  good-will.  The  two  religious  conmmnities  are,  indeed, 
so  nuieli  identified  in  interest,  as  well  as  in  doctrine,  that  no 
judicious  member  of  either  has  any  disposition  to  magnify  their 
differences  with  each  other.  Rather,  are  both  venerated  as 
labouring  for  a  common  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  by 
all  who  feel  the  value  of  sound  religion,  and  know  the  impos- 
sibility of  s[)rea(ling  it  over  a  whole  nation  without  endowments 
toh'rably  commensurate  with  the  countrj'. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


*  HISTORY    OF    THE   CHURCH    OF    IRELAND. 


§  1.  StAle  of  Ireland  from  Henry  II.  to  the  Reformation. — §  2.  Henry  VIII. 
§  3.  Edward  VI. — §  4.  Mary.— -§  6.  First  religious  movements  under  Eliza- 
beth.— §  6.  The  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity.— §  T.  Immediate  con- 
sequences of  these  acts. — §  a  Rebellion  of  John  O'Neil. — §  9.  Uneasiness  of 
Munster. — §  10.  Foreign  interference  in  Irish  affairs. — §  11.  Stukeley. — §  12. 
Papal  invasion. — §  13.  Rebellion  of  Desmond.—!  14.  Rebellion  of  Hugh 
O'NeiL— §  16.  Foundation  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.— §  16.  Ussher's  accept- 
ance of  the  Jesuit's  challenge. 

§  1.  The  acquisition  of  a  superiority  over  Ireland  by  Henry 
II.  was  greatly  aided,  at  the  very  least,  by  a  desire  of  the 
national  hierarchy  to  attain  that  independent  and  prosperous 
condition,  which  was  then  common  to  all  clerical  communities 
closely  connected  with  Rome  *.  Hitherto  the  native  chieftains 
had  exercised  a  power  over  the  church  which  ordinarily  kept 
its  ministers  poor  and  subservient '.  It  was,  probably,  with  a 
view  of  counteracting  this  unfriendly  influence,  that  Malachy 


>  «*  They^  (the  bishops)  **  had  now, 
though  at  the  high  price  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  purchased 
no  inooosiderable  emoluments  for  them- 
selvea.  Their  demesnes,  which  were 
ample,  but  hitherto  exposed  to  the 
iftTages  of  an  unscrupulous  laity,  had 
aft  length  found  a  protector :  the  claim 
of  tithes,  which  for  some  time  they  had 
been  endeavouring  to  maintain  by  spi- 
ritual censures  and  the  do^ma  of  divine 
right,  was  henceforth  to  be  enforced  by 
the  secular  arm."  Dr.  Phelan's  Hidory 
€f  the  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
irdamdy  Lond.  1837*  p.  9. 

>  <*  Under  the  ancient  system,  an 
Irish  prince  was  as  absolute  master  of 
the  priesthood  of  his  sept,  as  of  any 
other  ehMB  among  his  foUowers.  But 
*  new  ofder  of  things  was  intro- 
dneed  by  Hennr  II.,  and  thencefor- 
ward k^  ngauur  pace  wHh  the  ad- 
vanee  of  Britiih  and  papal  power.  All 
tbt  prirO^fM  of  iStmftagUtk  drateh, 

VOL.  Ill* 


and  all  those  vexatious  pretensions 
which  had  just  attained  a  temporary 
triumph  in  the  canonization  of  Thomas 
k  Becket,  were  communicated  to  the 
Irish  clergy,  and  maintained  by  them 
with  more  pertinacity,  in  proportion  to 
the  weakness  of  the  civil  power."  (/Wrf. 
60.)  In  early  times,  the  Irish  clergy 
took  no  oaths  to  the  pope :  they  applied 
to  him  for  no  bulls,  and  never  appealed 
to  him.  The  prelates  were  appointed 
by  the  chieftains  of  the  different  tribes, 
either  directly,  or  after  an  election  by 
the  priesthood.  Papal  legates  had  no 
jurisdiction  until  the  twelfth  century, 
and  long  could  establish  none  after- 
wards, beyond  the  English  settlements. 
In  consequence  of  these  variations  from 
the  ecclesiastical  system  generally  esta- 
blished at  an  earlier  period  in  western 
Europe,  the  Irish  church  is  treated 
with  great  contempt  by  papal  writers 
of  the  twelfth  century.    Ibid,  48. 

L  1 
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CMorgair,  who  resigned  the  see  of  Armagh  for  that  cS  Down, 
in  1137,  undertook  a  journey  to  Borne.  He  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  pope,  and  was  gladly  iq)pointed  legate  for 
Ireland*.  In  this  capacity  he  was  enabled,  on  his  reton 
home,  to  prepare  the  country  for  a  regular  fsupsA  agent,  or 
apostolic  legate,  John  Paparo,  cardinal  priest,  who  arrived  in 
1152,  with  four  palls,  the  first  seen  in  Ireland,  for  the  four 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Gashel,  and  Tuam :  an  insi- 
dious compliment,  serving  here,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  first 
point  of  a  wedge  to  undermine  the  nation^s  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence. Without  more  substantial  appliances,  however, 
palls  and  all  other  such  artifices  were  likely  to  leave  the  church 
of  Ireland  very  much  in  its  old  condition  under  the  native 
chieftains.  The  hierarchy,  accordingly,  gladly  made  terms  with 
the  English  in  1171,  and  henceforth  its  power  went  regulaify 
forward,  in  spite  of  the  native  opposition  which  often  impeded 
it.  The  country  had,  obviously,  no  means  of  efiectual  resist- 
ance to  it.  The  English  monarchs  called  themselves  no  more 
than  larch  of  Ireland^  and  their  position  in  that  country  seems 
to  have  been  ordinarily  considered  inferior  to  the  royal:  in  fiu^ 
subordinate  to  the  papacy  *.  Actual  authority  beyond  a  level 
district  round  the  capital,  comprised  in  the  small  counties  of 
Louth,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin  *,  they  had  scarcely  any. 
Even  of  this  narrow  district,  known  as  the  English  Pak, 
a  broad  exterior  line  formed  no  small  portion  of  debateahle  land, 
in  which  English  law  could  find  but  a  precarious  footing*. 
Without  the  Pafo,  either  native  chieftains,  or  Anglo-Norman 
proprietors,  who  had  degenerated  from  feudal  nobles  into  mere 
barbaric  leaders,  held  little  less  than  sovereign  sway  within 

'  **  An  office  recently  instituted,  and  apud  Mant,  106. 
previously  filled  by  only  one  occupant."         *  "  A  dutrict  which  extended  not 

Bp.   Mant's  Ilittory  of  the  Church  of  quite  thirty  miles  to   the   north  and 

Ireland.  Lond.  1840.  p.  5.  north-west  of  Dublin."     Phelan,  1S6L 

^  ^Mrishmen  of   long  continuance         ^  ^' Of  the  Po^  itself  an  ample  stripe, 

have  supposed  the  royal  estate  of  this  comprehending  a  third,  and  aometimet 

land  to  consist  in  the  bishop  of  Rome  a  half  of  each  county,  was  border  lamd; 

for  the  time  being,  and  the  lordship  of  in  which  a  mixed  code  of  English,  Bie- 

the  kings  of  England  here  to  be  but  a  hon,  and  martial  law,  and  of  such 

governance  under  the  obedience  of  the  points  of   honour  as  are  reoogniied 

same ;  which  causeth  them  to  have  among  freebooters,  snqpended  for  a 

more  respect  of  due  subjection  unto  the  season  the  final  appeal  to  the  sword." 

said  bishop,  than  unto  our  sovereign  Ibid,  z. 
lord."    AUen,  master  of  the  Rolls : 
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their  several  regions '.  The  royal  family  of  Plantagenet  was 
grievounly  mistaken  in  thus  neglecting  so  valuable  a  posses- 
■on.  Had  it  made  use  of  Knglish  resources  to  reduce  every 
pttrt  of  Irelan<l  under  a  real  subjection,  and  either  to  merge 
the  native  chiefUunry  in  a  civilised  peerage,  or  extirpate  it 
altogether,  the  whole  community  would  have  gradually  blended 
itself,  as  elements  equally  discordant  did  in  England,  into  one 
uniform  body.  Unhappily,  however,  English  enterpnsc  could 
seie  no  other  field  than  France.  A  court  and  aristocracy, 
tranaplant«d  from  that  inviting  country,  were  ever  haunted  by 
splendid  vimons  of  a  victorious  return  thither;  and  if  great 
exertions  were  to  be  made  for  any  object  over  sea,  they  always 
took  a  continental  aim.  The  I'laJitagenets,  indeed,  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  neglect  Ireland,  as  they  did,  if  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  had  been  consolidated.  But  all  of  tlieni 
were  stiU  so  disjointed,  as  to  render  speculations  on  the  balance 
of  power  unnecessary.  Hence  no  English  statesman  thought 
of  Ireland  as  an  opening  for  foreign  aggression  upon  his  own 
country.  Otlier  coimtries,  however,  while  gradually  under- 
going those  political  changes  which  eventually  made  tliem 
members  of  a  great  European  commonwealth,  were  also  form- 
ing into  homogeneous  masses  within  their  several  communities. 
Ireland,  from  the  neglect  of  its  nominal  rulers,  had  no  such 


"  SoDC  of  tliran"  (the  great  Eogliah 

*  '  ''  a*  the  two  gntt  bnuiehcti  of 

BuTga  binil]',  llio  Genddiues 

■  KmTTi  aiH  ibe  BemunghudK,  lorda 

t  Atbeiuy,  rciuiuiiced  the  language, 

B,  and  luagB*  of  the  nwlhei  couat^. 

'     '  '      I  nnitteii  with  the  hu- 


it  chicftaiua  :  tbey  I 
B  IheniBeUes  ;  aaaumed  Irish 
a,  and  muolded  their  motlEy 
mm  uitu  thp  tima  of  Irish  irilica. 
I  the  EnglUh  luuiK', 


,  Uk 


KSBtfd  all  royal  righia,  created  knightB, 
and  even  baroiu,  appoioled  Iheir  own 
judffes,  aherilTa,  acDewhalu,  and  bdd 
Uieir  own  courta  Tor  tlie  doterminatian 
rilkual,  they  lUHrciMid 
prerogative  of  wap""" 
II  ijuartea  of  the  irUi 
M  eDomuiiu  iiowere, 

die  clasii,  who  liad  pnsumcd  to  set  au 
example  o(  comfort  and  iodcpeodcDcc. 
Many  of  thcac  fled  ;  tbeit  landa  were 
•eiied  hy  the  brdi  and  pareelled  out 
among  the  conqaered  Irwh,  to  lie  bold 
on  IruhteuuR*  :  inaiiy  otlieraaurreu. 
dcTvd  a  jiart  uf  Ibtnr  properly,  in  the 
luipe  of  being  allowed  Iiik  i|(iivl  |hihh»- 
■iun  uf  the  remaiiulcr;  hut  Ihiaunue 
waa  refnaed,  and  they  wen  gmtually 
bruken  in  spirit  and  rircumstanm  to 
Ihe  rllluiagc  of  the  native  populatiun." 

lI2 
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advantage.  It  remained  a  land  parceUed  out  among  a  number 
of  petty  chieftains  ^ith  conflicting  interests,  and  hence  con- 
tinually at  w-ar.  Among  grounds  of  antipathy  was  difierence 
of  race.  The  aboriginal  Irish  were  despised  and  hated  by 
those  of  Anglo-Norman  origin,  whose  ancestors  were  private 
adventurers  that  had  conquered  portions  of  thenu  but  left  an  un- 
subdued majority  to  infuriate  and  baffle  their  posterity.  The 
hatred^  at  least,  could  be  returned,  and  it  was  most  heartily,  draw- 
ing continually  fresh  exasperation  from  outrages  perpetrated  by 
the  two  parties  on  each  other :  thus  when  European  nations 
generally  came  forward  in  their  modem  amalgamated  form,  Ire^ 
land  retained  the  discordant  features  that  had  vanished  from  aO 
of  them  but  herself,  long  ago '.     Her  nominal  executive  had 


•  The  elements  of  Irish  society  were 
ever  kept  in  a  state  of  discordance  by 
legislative  interference.  '*  In  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
(1367)  a  parliament  was  held  at  Kil- 
kenny, which  passed  an  act  memorable 
above  all  ithers  in  the  sad  annals  of 
Irish  legifllatiun,  and  vcn^  generally 
known  as  the  St'itute  of  K  ilkenny.  It 
was  decreed  by  this  statute,  that  mar- 
riage, nurture  of  infants,  or  tjit^lpreil 
with  the  Irish,  or  submission  to  the 
Irii<h  law,  should  be  considered  and 
punished  as  hiuh  treason.  Again,  if 
any  man  of  English  race  should  use 
the  Irish  dress,  or  language,  or  take 
an  Irish  name,  or  observe  any  rule  or 
custom  of  the  Irish,  he  was  to  forfeit 
landM  and  tenements,  until  he  had  given 
serurity,  in  the  court  of  chancery,  that 
he  would  conform  in  every  particular 
to  the  English  manners.  Further,  it 
was  made  highly  penal,  to  present  a 
mere  Irishman  (that  is,  one  who  had 
not  purchased  a  charter  of  deniza- 
tion, and  conformed  to  the  English 
usages,  civil  and  religious,)  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benelicc,  or  receive  him  into  a 
monastery,  or  other  religious  house  ; 
to  entertain  an  Irish  bard,  minstrel,  or 
story-teller,  or  to  admit  an  Irish  horse 
to  graze  on  the  pasture  of  an  English- 
man." {Ibifi.  64.)  It  is  plain  from  this 
act  that  the  Anglo-Irish  of  that  <lay 
looked  upon  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  much  as  the  present 
Anglo-Americans  do  upon  the  Indians 
and  Negroes  among  themselves.     But 


the  dominint  party  was  not  in  suffi- 
cient proportion  to  the  indigenons  po- 
pulation, and  was  besides  too  apt  itself 
m  learning  the  elannitk  or  teljuk  habitB 
which  it  found  established,  to  accomplish 
the  extermination  of  the  race  which  it 
contemned  and  feared  Nothine,  ther»> 
fore,  was  done  by  such  proceedings  as 
the  Sttitvtf  of  Kilkfrnn^y  bat  giving 
fresh  intensity  to  the  hatred  of  the 
tribes  of  unmixed  Irish,  for  those 
which  folh)wod  Anglo-Irish  chieftains, 
and  which  were  partly  of  English 
blood.  The  nurture  of  infaMtt,  and  <m- 
fipredy  mentioned  in  the  t^atutr  of  AV- 
kt'nniff  are  names  for  two  usages  which 
bound  the  ancient  Irish  tribes  into 
compact  bodies.  By  the  law  of  T'liNtf- 
fry,  ever^'  man  of  noble  blood  was  eligi- 
ble as  chieftain  of  the  sept.  Thun  a 
considerable  iK)rtion  of  the  body  felt 
a  personal  interest  in  the  importance 
of  its  chief.  The  still  larger  portion, 
excluded  by  birth  from  all  prospect  of 
leadership,  was  consoled  under  its  in- 
feriority, and  attached  to  the  upper 
families,  by  being  intrusted  ynth  the 
bringing-up  of  their  children,  and  by 
having  members  of  them  to  stand  as 
sponsors,  or  ijofilm,  when  its  own  chil- 
dren were  brought  for  baptism.  Thus 
everv  Irish  tribe  formed  an  cxclu«ve 
family  community,  in  which  all  the 
members  felt  akin  to  each  other,  by 
the  ties,  either  of  blood,  or  of  i%>Iigioas 
relationJahip,  or  of  nurture  under  com* 
mon  parents.  This  exclusiTe  feeluig 
was  an  intoleimble  natiaial  evil,  wheo 
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notliing  more  than  military  possession  of  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  country,  and  of  her  semi-bai'barous  chieftains,  one  portion 
abhorred  the  other  as  an  intrusive  alien  despoiler  and  occupant 
of  its  own  rightful  inheritance. 

§  2.  Upon  indifference,  if  not  hostility,  to  the  prelacy,  both 
portions  were  agreed.  Hence  Henry  VI 11.  found  his  eccle- 
siastical innovations  very  Uttle  more  embarrassed  by  lay  oppo- 
sition, than  they  had  been  in  England.  Yet  with  the  hierarchy 
it  was  quite  otherwise.  When  the  royal  supremacy  came 
before  the  English  public,  nearly  all  non-monastic  parties 
treated  it  as  a  claim  on  the  crown'*s  part  so  incontroveiliblc, 
that  it  was  conceded  at  once.  Prelates,  who  subsequently 
strove  with  most  ingenious  pertinacity  to  presen'e  every  feature 
of  the  Romish  religion,  emulously  repudiated  papal  claims  to 
jurisdiction  over  England,  as  a  monstrous  usuq)ation.  In 
Ireland  a  ver)'  different  spirit  prevailed  upon  the  episcoi>al 
bench.  George  Cromer,  the  primate,  who  filled  also,  at  one 
time,  the  high  office  of  chancellor,  took  the  lead  in  a  strenuous 
opposition  to  Henr}'''s  proposed  assumption  of  i)apal  privileges, 
and  his  order  generally  showed  an  equal  determination  to 
maintain  the  existing  system.  Thus  recognition  of  the  king''s 
ecclesiastical  claims  was  not  obtained  from  the  Irish  legislature 
until  after  some  diJay  and  much  difficulty.  The  act  of  supre- 
macy, being,  however,  at  length  i)assed  in  15:37,  was  followed, 
in  1542,  ])y  another  to  recognise  the  sovereign  as  tino  of 
Ireland,  instead  of  lord^  as  he  and  his  predecessors  had  hith(*rto 
been  styled  *.  IJy  the  laity  generally  both  acts  were  favourably 
received.  Men  are  commonly  pleased  in  seeing  suiKjriority,  or 
even  eqiudity,  destroyed.  Hence  the  Irish  cliieftains  displayed 
an  unanimity  hitherto  unknoi^ii,  in  haiUng  acts  that  stripi>ed 
a  proud  and  envied  prelacy  of  that  finn  extraneous  protection 
which  it  luul  long  comnuindcd  from  the  powerful  see  of  Ilome, 
and  from  its  connexion  with  a  compact  body  that  embraceil 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.     Some  of  them  too,  might  have 


•n  the  tribcH  were  of  IiihIi  origin  ;  but  cined  ovor  their  noiKhb«>urH  with  all 

ita  disjiiiietire  powers  became  more  the  ferocity,  iiUKih^ncc,  aii<l  raitacity^of 

■criouH  than  ever,  when  aomc  of  the  ncmi-lMu-lHiriuiiH. 

diieftaioH  were  of  alien  blood,  and  pos-  *  Mant,  124.  Kni. 
a  auperiority  which  they  oxer- 
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been  aware  of  the  time  when  sg€«  were  iiUed  either  mediately,  or 
immediately,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  might  hope  for  a  similar  clieck  over  the  superior 
clergy  oace  more.  When  Henry's  ecclesiastical  prerogstivea. 
accordingly,  became  the  law  of  Ireland,  most  of  her  great  lay- 
men came  readily  forward  with  formal  acts  of  approval.  They 
even  sank  the  chieflain  in  the  peer,  and  by  accepting  Bome  vS 
the  usual  titles  of  nobility,  appeared  likely  to  render  society  in 
their  own  island,  within  a  few  years,  Uke  that  which  had  ku^ 
been  established  in  the  majority  of  European  countries '. 

■  "  It  [b  not  to  be  supposed,  that  as  first  of  Jumuy,  1640,  he  executcil  t 

soon  Ks  the  civil  government  had  ac-  written  indenture,  in  which  he  iMrWf 

quinrd  EonipeteDt  strength, some  effort  danid,   amd    pnniial   to   /ortati,  lii 

would  not  be  nude  to  repreaB  tbU  ex-  mmrptd  primKy  aiui  auitority  of  lit 

trmragant  amWlion  of  the  hierarcb;,  Ml4oji  ofHame,amd  tnyaord  to  pmttmi 

and  provide  for  (ho  sober  exerciw  of  nprai  ite  (odKi  mtd  all  tiat  tieuld  by 

ita  legitimate  powen.    The  lay  aruto-  attyntamnfiMdormitiniaiail,  ShoHljr 

craey,  however  little  incltnod  1o  co-  afMr.O'Canorand  O'Dunno  fnTenni- 

oponte  with  the  etale  or  give  the  peo-  Ur  pledgee   O'Donel,  in  hia  indeiiian 

pie  a  chance  of  liberty,  were  too  much  bearing  dale,  Aug,  6,  1549,  dedara 

inteiesled  in  Budi  a  measure  lo  refuBo  thM  he  leilt  mumttee,  nlin^aidt,  m  ' 
il  their  active  coneiuTonce.    The  lor' 

ofEnglishdeMcnl,irritaledbyatooBi]  _    . 

prsefut  rivalry  ;  the  Irish,  Still  brood-  he  leUi  bj  m  nuat  iariuur,  o 

ing  over  the  original  Ireacliery  of  the  kit  imaUrf,  those  who  adhere  to  Iba 

church,   and    its   many   bitter   conse-  mid  pontiff,  but  mU.  trM  all  Jilfaiwa 

quenees  to  themaelvve  ;  and  both,  tUT-  trpti,  ejal,  and  eradieate  them,  or  Iri^ 

it,  eager  for  ascendency,  and  ao-  tictn  mta  mbjeeliim  lo  our  mill  lori  Clu 

med  to  refer  ovai^  thmg  to  the  king.     His  exanuile  was  foHnwed  in  a 

arbitration  of  the  sword,  would  natu-  week  atter  by  SUc  Mahoo.      In  Uw 

rally  rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  this  ar-  Janoary  following,    O'Neil,  the   ao- 

rogant  order.  Aceordingly,  when  Henry      knowledged   leader  of    the '*  — 

Vfll.  nsBerted  his  claim  to  the  com-  Irish,  mcUbe  king's  commie ..._ 
plvl«  sovereignty  of  the  island,  all  the  Maynoolh,  and  entered  into  auniur 
nobles  amyed  themaelves  on  the  side  engagements;  andinthecounetf  Hiit 
of  the  crown  ;  they  abolished  the  sob-  year,  the  same  was  done  by  O'Briia, 
urdinale  title  of  loni,  the  only  one  the  first  chieftain  of  MoDBter,  bv 
which  the  pope  had  permitltsl  to  be  as-  O'ltfore,  O'llourke,  Mac  Donel ;  and 
aumod,Bnaprocliiimedhimkingof  Ire-  by  the  head  of  the  De  Bui;gos,  who 
land,  and  supreme  head  of  the  church,  was  now  known  by  the  Irish  title  of 
This  unanimity  was  not  confined  to  Mao  William.  The  conduct  of  the  ^ital 
that  body  of  the  nobility  which  con-  lords  was  emuloosly  imitated  by  thia* 
formed  to  the  English  customs,  and  of  inferior  rank.  From  Connaught,  from 
which  usually  took  a  ehare  in  the  ad-  Month,  from  die  remotest  regiom  of 
ministntion  of  public  affairs.  Those  the  south  and  north,  all  the  most  bar- 
powerful  and  refractory  chieftains,  who  bulent  heads  of  the  Irish  trib«B,  all 
had  hitherto  maintained  s  dubious  those  of  the  old  English  race  who  had 
struggle  agoiuBt  tho  utmost  force  of  the  adopted  Irish  maunen,  and  lived  for 
stole,  came  forwurd  upon  this  occasion,  ages  in  rude  independence,  vied  with 
withrival  zeal  for  the  honour  of  royoitj',  c<«h  other  m  dedaialioiui  nf  fidelity  lo 

imd  the  strongest  proteasioua  of  their      the  king,  and  executed  their  »--■ — ' 

imdividdl  allegiance.  Desmond  was  the  in  tho  amplest  forms  of  huI 

first  who  presented  himself.    On  the  {Phelan,   B4.)    "  TUa  good    humour 


J 
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3.  But  besides  the  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  the  suppi<e8sion  of  monasteries,  there  was  little  effected  in 
Ireland,  any  more  than  in  the  sbter- country,  during  Henry's 
reign,  that  indicated  a  decisive  change  in  the  national  religion. 
Nor  were  Protestant  movements  under  Edward  so  early  as 
might  have  been  expected.  At  length,  however,  in  1551,  Sir 
Anthony  St,  Leger,  lord  deputy,  received  a  royal  order  to  see 
the  Boniish  ritual  superseded  by  the  new  English  litui^.  In 
consequence,  an  assembly  of  the  prelacy  and  inferior  clergy 
was  immediately  convened.  It  proved  B  stormy  meeting ; 
Dowdall,  the  primate,  being  as  intractable,  upon  the  question 
of  the  liturgy,  as  his  predecessor,  Cromer,  had  been  on  that  of 
the  supremacy.     This  opposition,  however,  was  not  suSered  to 

k prevail,  and  on  Easter-day,  1551,  an  example  of  using  the 
linglish  service  was  set  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ  church, 
Ihiblin.  That  archiepiscopal  see  had  been  occupied  since 
March,  1535,  by  a  staunch  reformer,  CJeorge  Browne,  formerly 
an  Austin  friar,  who  had  been  active  in  opposition  to  Romish 
preposseaaions  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  Ireland. 
As  a  reward  for  his  labours  in  behalf  of  Protestantism,  and  a 
check  upon  the  practices  of  Dowdall,  the  primacy  was  taken 


I  bnuht- 

thou  fceliiigs  and  prvteiuiooa  which 
had  bitberto  given  nuMt  uunulnem  to 
the  govenuoent.  O'Nvil,  whose  pro- 
gcntUm  had  >]w>jv  KJfL-ctcd  the  dignity 


IB  or  Gdelitj,  coadesoended 
u>  acoept  the  title  of  esil  o[  Tyrone. 
O'Driea,  in  like  manner,  unk  the  pomp 
of  his  teadal  name  in  the  earidom  of 
id;  De  Burgo,  whow  family,  for 
uneisliong,  liad  Liiii  uide  the 
uumL'n,  BUbniitled  to  be 
aoefoith  DB  tha  carl  of 
CUwickardc  ;  tho  haughty  cbiefuioi, 
O'Domel  and  HacCarthy.bocamicarla 
ranBCtitdy  of  Tyrconnel  and  Gleocar; 
and  tbe  bluniUly  of  oomc  inferior  po- 
ICDlatoi  waa  conlcnt  with  the  title  of 
baran.     CkMnoDd  renounced  tho  fka> 

C privilege,  on  which  his  homie, 
: 


□  of  the  native  lurdi  and  tl 


ancient  murion  of  Gaul  and  Germany, 
had  so  long  insisted,  of  exemption  from 
appearance  wittun  a  walled  town  ;  he 
promiMd  to  attend  parliament,  and 
even  to  pay  taxta,  aye,  aa  liberally  as 
Orinood  himself ;  resumed  hia  loos- 
unoccupied  seat  at  the  council-boora, 
I  the  lord-deputy  in  roceiv- 
~ —        Others  gave    -"" 


family  was  well  kiinwn  both  at  Rome 
and  Paria,  rcMHlcd  the  artificeB  by 
which  Francia  I.  endrfacaured  to  ad- 
duce liini  into  a  revolt ;  and  when  tha 
«in  of  that  Fitipatrick,  whose  amboa- 
udor  bod  fanneriy  amused  the  kin| 
with  threslB  of  war,  was  detected  in 
some  treasonable  practice*,  be  waa 
delivered  up  to  public  juMJco  by  tha 
bands  of  bis  owu  fiitber.  In  Gnc,  for 
the  lint  timrt  rreorded  in  bcr  gnnaii, 
Ireland  waa  now  at  pvaor  under  unu  ae- 
hnuwladgcd  suvercien."     lltid.  W. 


bi 
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away,  t>y  an  English  order  of  council,  from  the  seo  of  Armagh, 
and  conferred  by  letters  patent  upon  that  of  Dublin  *.  Di»- 
g;ustcii  by  thia  indignity,  Dowdall  witlidrew  to  the  Cmitinent ', 
and  being  soon  aft«r  stripped  of  his  archbishopric  also,  Hugh 
Goodacre,  an  English  divine  of  Protestant  principles,  recom- 
mended among  othere  by  Cranmer  for  that  dtuation,  was  pre- 
ferred to  it.  At  the  same  time,  John  Bale,  so  fajiicd  for  his 
zeal  in  the  reformed  cause,  and  for  the  freedom  of  a  satirical 
\ien  in  defence  of  it,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ossory.  These 
promotions  were  an  earnest  of  steady  endeavours  on  the  part 
of  Edward's  government,  to  protestantise  the  country.  Bale 
inmiediately  showed  himself  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
strenuous  exertion,  if  any  such  object  were  to  be  realised.  He 
was  incessantly  in  the  pulpit,  haranguing  against  popery  with 
all  that  ardent  liatred  of  it,  and  all  those  popular  powers  for 
painting  odious  and  ridiculous  portraits,  which  he  possessed 
above  most  men.  The  prebendaries  of  hJs  cathedral  at  Kil- 
kenny, were  in  general  offended  beyond  measure  by  his  preach- 
ing, and  so  were  many  other  admirers  of  tlie  old  systt-m  *.  But 
in  spite  of  their  opposition.  Bale's  cnergj"  stood  proof,  aa  here- 
tofore, and,  had  more  time  been  allowed,  a  coarse  fervid  per- 
sonal vein  of  eloquence  like  his  might  have  left  lasting  effecte 
upon  a  nation  like  the  Irish,  so  strikingly  fitted  for  enjoying 
it.  Edward's  premature  death,  however,  soon  drove  him  into 
exile,  and  rendered  abortive  all  the  brief  efforts  for  protestant- 
ising Ireland,  which  had  been  recently  made. 

•  Abp.  Browne  "  was  finrt  taken  the  reign  of  king  EJward  Vl,"  (fl»r- 
Qutice  of  by  Crooiwel,  lord  priry  seal,  ris  ajmd  Muit,  213.)  This  exile  ••« 
>nd  by  his  wie  means  preferred  to  this  at  l»st  conaidered  ui  BbiuidaDiiient  of 
dignity  in  the  ehiirch  of  Ireland;  upon  his  chirge,  and  oonaequemly  a  me- 
ttle observntion  that  was  taken  of  him,  wasor  was  appmnlrd. 
when  hewaa  provineiolofthe  Angnstin  *  Both  Bale  and  Goodsfro  liadt>«ai 
order  in  England,  advising  all  peyile  to  eliaplains  to  Poyoel,  binhup  uf  Win- 
make  their  application  only  to  Christ,  cheater.  Bale  was  a  SutTnlk  man,  and 
and  not  to  asinls  :  whereby  be  was  re-  lukd  been  in  a  Carmelite  monastsir  at 
commended  to  king  Hen^,  who  mnch  Norwich.  On  Mary'n  nrcesnon,  br 
faVDOrad  him."  Strype'a  Ovianier,  i.  64.  had   a   vei^  narrow  csrapei   wilh  h 


'    "  Dowdall  waa  banished, 
others  say,  voluntarily  left  his  bishop- 
ric." (Ibid.)    "  I  do  not  find  that  he 


Romiah  hostility,  as   might  li« 
'xpeclcd,  being  violentlj  exntedagainsl 

_   ...  lim.      He  was  a   married  man,  and 

itrippcd  of  his  bishopric,  but  bis      spent  the  Marian  times  at  Baste.     L'n- 

"         '       ""  """"  digest  the  af-     der  EUiabetb,  he  was  a[>puinl«l  plr- 

_.  ............       Iiend«i7  of  CantcrbuiT,  and  he  di«d  in 

November,  1563.      iff  probablj'  had 


He  went  into  voluntary  batuab- 
and  lived  an  exile  for  a  time-  in 
II  parW,  dni-ing  the  rctnaiiidor  of 


e  tho  H 
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§  4.  When  Mary  first  came  to  the  throne,  liberty  was  given 
by  proclamation  to  attaid  mass,  but  without  any  threat  of 
compulsion  to  those  vrho  diss^proved  of  that  service  *.  The 
new  sovereign  retained,  in  a  former  proclamation,  announcing 
her  accession,  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  *,  and 
her  first  public  communications  with  the  pope  did  not  ven- 
ture to  omit  the  title  of  queen  of  Ireland^  which  her  father 
had  assumed  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  those  ridiculous 
daims  to  a  papal  superiority  over  the  country,  and  which  Ro- 
mish partizans  have  found  so  much  trouble  in  placing  upon  any 
footing  of  tolerable  plausibility.  This  assumption,  however, 
was  rendered  in  some  degree  palatable  by  a  private  letter 
soliciting  a  formal  grant  of  their  dignity,  and  as  usual,  when  Rome 
is  powerless  and  has  any  interest  in  complaisance,  Mary^s  Irish 
royalty  was  readily  recognised  at  the  Vatican.  The  pope  pre- 
tended to  erect  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  in  a  secret  consistory 
fourteen  days  before  the  English  legation  was  formally  received'. 
The  queen  showed  herself  quite  wiUing  to  earn  a  title  to  this  ridi- 
culous, degrading  concession.  Her  proceedings  in  the  sister-is- 
land, although  marked  by  the  feebleness  of  a  distant  authority, 
were  sufficiently  eneigetic  on  the  side  of  popery  to  overthrow 
completely  the  rival  system.  Dowdall  returned  from  his  exile, 
and  was  reinstated,  not  only  in  the  see  of  Armagh,  but  also  in 

*  Mant,  230.  honourably,  eluded."    (Butler's  Hist, 

•  Dated  July  20, 1553.    Ibid,  Mtm.  of  the  Engl.  CaHh.  i.  136.)     The 
'  '^  Ne  r  erezione   dell*    Ibemia  in     letter    appears,  from  Pallavieino,  to 

resme  si  fece  allora  ;**  (May  30)  ''  mk  have  been  written  in  the  joint  names 
eiasi  fatta  gii  in  un  concistorio  segrcto  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Dr.  Lingard 
a'  7  di  Giugno.  Ed  era  stato  necessario  makes  this  insulting  assumption  of  tlie 
che  si  facesse  cosi  ;  accioche  gli  am-  pope  to  have  originated  with  Pole, 
basciadori  nel  prime  avvento  potes-  *'  Pole  had  foreseen  that  the  new  title 
aero  nominare  come  re  d'  Inghilterra  e  of  king  and  queen  of  Ireland,  assumed 
d'  Ibemia  insieme  i  lore  signori."  (Pal-  bv  Philip  and  Mary,  in  imitation  of 
lavicino.  Itt.  del  Cone,  di  Trento,  Rom.  Henry  and  Edward,  migiit  create 
1657'  ii.  53.)  ''  Mary  accompanied  the  some  difficulty,  and  therefore  requested 
letter  presented  to  the  pope  bv  the  that  Ireland  might  be  declared  a  king- 
ambassadors,  with  one  in  which  she  dom  before  the  arrival  of  the  anibas- 
•olicited  him  to  confer  on  her  the  title  sadors.  But  the  death  of  Julius,  sue- 
of  queen  of  Ireland.  With  this  re-  ceeded  by  that  of  Marcellus,  had  pre- 
qaest,  by  a  bull,  transcribed  by  vented  those  ponUflTs  from  complying 
Hzovius,  ad  ann.  1555,  the  pope  com-  with  his  advice  ;  and  the  first  act  m 

5 lied  :  the  bull  was  dated  the  7th  of  the  new  pope,  after  liis  coronation,  was 

one  ;   several  days   before  the   pre-  to  publish  a  bull,  by  which,  at  the  peti- 

fientation  of  the  ambassadors ;  and  thus  tion  of  Phili|>  and  Mar}',  he  raised  the 

the  difficulty,  which  might  otherwise  lordship  of  Ireland  to  Uie  dignity  of  a 

have  arisen,  was  dexterously,  but  dis-  kingdum.*'  Hid,  Engl.  viL  186. 
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the  primacy  of  all  Ireland.  Browne,  ardiMshop  of  DoUiii,  was 
ejected  from  that  see,  by  regular  proceBB,  m  1554,  as  a  mar- 
ried man.  Four  others  of  the  prelacy  met  with  the  Bame 
fiite,  on  the  same  ground*.  Bale  was  too  ofaiioxiam  to  be 
suffered  to  i^'ait  for  these  fcmnalities :  he  had  fled  tat  his 
life  before  the  depriving  commiseicm  sate.  In  a  pjM4mm«t4- 
assembled  in  June,  1556,  the  pntfession  of  protestantiflm  was 
made  penal,  as  it  seems,  for  the  first  time ;  Irdand  having  no 
earlier  printed  statute  copying  those  of  England  against  Lol- 
lardy '.  It  so  hi^pened,  however,  that  the  powen  thus  pro- 
vided for  a  sanguinary  spnit  of  intolerance,  merely  served  to 
stain  the  Irish  statute-book.  Bomanism  was,  indeed,  onee 
more  thoroughly  established  in  Ireland,  and  the  govranment 
decided  upon  following  the  English  precedent  of  tnuufding 
down  all  opposition  to  it  by  fire  and  fiiggot.  But  its  aetkm 
upon  Ireland  was  not  quick  enough  to  realise  this  intention. 
The  lagging  pace  of  colonial  business  long  delayed  the  traiK- 
mission  of  authority  and  instructions  for  oommendng  an  adm 
persecution.  At  length,  a  commission  for  that  porpose  was 
prepared,  and  Dr.  Cole,  one  of  the  commissioners,  Idt  London 
with  it  for  Dublin.  Exulting  over  the  prcMq)ect  of  thus  cnisb- 
ing  Irish  protestantism,  he  indiscreetly  bragged  of  his  chaige 
before  a  woman  at  Chester,  who  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Beformatioa.  and  had  a  brother  in  the  Irish  metropolis.  She 
managed  to  steal  the  commission,  and  to  place  in  its  room  a 
pack  of  cards,  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost.  Unsus- 
picious of  his  loss,  the  talkative  messenger  went  on  to  Dublin, 
where  he  landed,  Oct.  7,  155^$,  and  there,  looking  for  his 
credentials,  was  confounded  by  finding  them  so  ridiculously 
supplied.  Happily,  there  never  were  any  means  of  replacing 
them  in  time  for  their  employment.  A  new  commission  was, 
indeed,  obtained,  but  before  it  could  reach  Dublin,  queen  Mary 
was-  dead  *. 


*  Abp.  BrowDc,  together  with  three 
of  the  bishops  deprived  for  matrimony, 
seem  to  have  died  within  a  short  time 
aften^^'ards  in  obscurity.  Casey,  of 
Limerick,  suoiveil  the  Marian  times, 
and  was  n<stored  to  his  see  by  Eliza- 
beth.    Mant,  236. 


•  Ibid.  244. 

'  The  sequel  of  the  story  is,  that,  on 
the  recalling  of  the  lord  deputy  into 
England,  queen  Elizabeth  discoursing 
with  him  concerning  several  pannarm 
in  Ireland,  amongst  other  things, lie 
related  the  foregoing  oMnUive :  which 
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§  5.  On  MMrf*B  demm^  Iridi  a&in  iS^  as  i»ad»  the  di»- 
tanoe  of  the  impolHr  wUdi  yns  to  set  them  in  motion.  E&Uk^ 
betk  had  faudljrtakeB  her  seat  upon  the  tiirone,  iriien  Engfamd 
became  impatiently  apprehensiie,  or  desirooB,  of  rdigious  akei^ 
ataons^  and  the  qneenls  eantion  was  overbome  by  the  impetu* 
oaityof  herpe<^ple.  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  stagnant, 
and  the  remote  ezecntiye  was  exceedingly  slow  in  disturbing 
the  even  current  whidi  the  last  reign  had  left.  The  first 
Protestant  movement  made  by  authority  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin.  In  the  latter  end  of  May, 
1669,  orders  were  given  to  paint  the  walls  of  thoee  churches 
anew,  eiq>ungii^  firom  them  pictures,  with  other  devices, 
&vourable  to  Bomanism,  and  placing  texts  of  Scripture  in  the 
room  which  all  such  ornaments  had  occupied.  It  was  not, 
howevOT,  until  the  esid  of  August  that  any  part  of  the  public 
serviee  vras  introduced  in  a  living  language.  The  Earl  of 
Sussex,  lord  deputy,  then  took  the  oath  of  office,  in  Christ- 
ehurch,  Dublin,  and  the  Litany  was  sung  there  in  EngliHh. 
The  mass,  or  communion  service,  yet  continued  to  be  cliautod 
and  muttered  in  Latin :  but  all  were  aware  that  it  must  soon 
fcdlow  the  fate  of  the  Litany,  and  be  made  intelligiblo  to  the 
congregation  generaUy,  unless  some  popular  doiiunwtratioii 
should  overawe  the  government  into  a  prolongation  of  its 
present  mysterious  form.  The  lord  deputy,  with  bis  council, 
was  to  attend  at  Christ-church  again  on  the  following  Hun<lay, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  bold  exi)eriii)ciit  U|>on  tlie 
credulity  of  an  excitable  populace  during  tlio  Morvice*  An 
image  of  our  Saviour  stood  in  the  catlvudral,  with  a  nnid  in  tlie 
hand,  and  a  crovm  of  thorns  upon  the  lieaii.  It  luul  Unm 
placed  there  by  Hugh  Ourwen,  the  present  archlnsliop,  in  the 
place  of  a  omilar  figure,  which  his  firedeeeiSMir,  Itrowne,  had 
removed.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  serviei?,  lu/  partk'uiar 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  an  ordinary  d^^i^r'se  ^4  iAmfrtwUMm  Am^ 
eoyering  nothing  peculiar  in  it#  m^mtr$uy'M,  At  Uithy^^^  Im/w- 
ever,  a  whii^ier  ran  thrtjuf^  thh  <^Hiiipr*oyffii$Mm :  ^*  Ht^  h^/w  it 


tj  seat  for  Ike  i^wA  v^HMif  KIL&dU4ft»     fur  m^^mtf  ^^  umyrnVm  rm 
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BweatB  blood.**^  It  was  now  found  plain  enough  Uiat  blood 
was  really  trickling  down  upon  the  fiice  throng^  the  crevioea 
of  the  thorny  crown,  and  as  the  populace  gaaed  upon  the  sig^ 
the  pavement  became  crowded  with  prostrate  worBhi{q[)ere, 
violently  moved.  The  parties  who  had  at  first  called  attention 
to  the  portent,  now  supplied  a  solution  for  it.  ^^  Our  Saviour,^ 
they  said,  ^^  could  not  help  sweating  blood  on  seeing  hereaj 
thus  come  into  his  own  church.'*^  Popular  passion  quickly  took 
the  infection,  and  so  threatening  did  appearances  become,  that 
the  lord  deputy  and  his  court  thought  it  prudent  to  make  i 
hasty  retreat.  Archbishop  Curwen,  however,  though  preferred 
by  Mary,  as  likely  to  advance  the  Bomish  cause,  had  neither 
forgotten  those  early  perceptions  of  its  weakness,  which  ori- 
ginally raised  him  into  notice,  nor  the  poUcy  of  exposing  it 
once  more,  now  that  its  friends  at  court  were  succeeded  by  its 
enemies '.  He  therefore  determined  upon  a  merciless  exami- 
nation of  the  miracle.  Desiring  one  of  Uie  officers  of  the  church 

supporter  of  the  corporal  prewnce,  and 
IB  considered  to  have  hsirtimoil  tba 
death  of  Frith,  by  a  Lent  sennon, 
preached  before  Henry,  contaimng  a 
violent  invectiTe  against  the  Sacra- 
meDtaricB,  and  a  personal  allosioo  to 
that  martyr.  As  Strypc  notes  him 
for  **  a  complier  in  all  reigns,"  he  had, 
of  course,  no  difficulty  in  modifviog 
his  theology  to  suit  Edward's  dajs, 
nor  afterwards  to  meet  Mary's  wiabea. 
He  had  been  made  dean  of  Hereford 
by  Henry,  in  1541,  and  Mary  foond 
him  thus  beneficed  in  1555,  when  be 
was  preferred  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Dublin,  being,  of  course,  thought  sof- 
ficiently  Romiuh  for  the  queen's  par* 
poses.  It  is  eWdcnt,  however,  from 
his  conduct  about  our  Saviour's  image^ 
in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
that  he  had  neither  forgotten  his  Pro* 
testant  information  and  discernment, 
nor  the  expediency  of  using  them  now 
that  they  were  again  passports  to  coort 
favour.  The  niceness  of  his  tact 
served  him  once  more.  Being  wear}*  of 
Ireland,  where  he  had  been  lord  chan- 
cellor, as  well  as  archbishop,  he  ob- 
tained a  translation  to  the  see  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1567.  In  the  following  year 
ho  died  at  Swinbrook,  near  Durford. 
Mant,  237.  Stowo,  559,  561.  Stiype's 
Parker,  L  508.  Le  Neve,  114. 


*  Hugh  Curwen,  whose  surname  ia 
otherwise  written  Coren,  was  a  native 
of  WestmoreUnd.  He  had  been  chap- 
Uun  to  Henry  VIII.  and  preached  in 
the  conventual  church  at  Greenwich^ 
May  28,  1532,  a  sermon  for  the  supre- 
macy, the  king  being  present,  which 
moved  Elstow,  a  friar  of  the  house,  to 
exclaim  from  the  rood-loft,  ^  You  he  :" 
a  piece  of  unseasonable  plain-speaking 
visited  by  imprisonment.  By  this, 
however,  neither  was  he  daunted,  nor 
were  his  friends,  nor  was  Curwen  ad- 
monished by  the  whole  transaction  as 
to  the  indecency  and  mischief  of  play- 
ing the  courtier  in  the  pulpit.  On 
the  contrarj',  Peto,  another  friar  of 
Elstow's  house,  preaching  in  the  same 
pulpit  before  Henry,  in  the  following 
year,  1533,  made  a  violent  attack  upon 
his  marriage  i^Hth  Ann  Bole^n,  com- 
paring himself  to  Micaiah,  and  the 
king  to  Ahab.  Curwen  preached  on 
the  next  Sunday,  and  fully  paid  Peto 
in  his  own  coin.  He  was  then  absent 
at  a  pn^nncial  council,  but  Elstow  was 
again  in  the  rood-loft,  and  he  im- 
mediately burst  forth  in  a  spirited  re- 
buke of  the  preacher,  which  nothing 
short  of  the  king's  own  interference 
could  stop.  Cur^i-en's  divinity,  how- 
ever, waH  in  Htrict  unison  with  tliat 
most  in  vogue,  for  he  was  a  staunch 
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to  mount  a  high  form,  this  wonder  was  nnmediakdr  redoced, 
as  wonders  generally  may  be,  within  Terr  ordinary  dnnwwiona. 
A  sponge,  thoroughly  soaked  in  blood,  was  dislo^ed  from  the 
hoHow  of  the  fignre^s  head.     A  sofficient  inquiry  socm  exposed 
the  whole  stratagem.     A  monk,  recently  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  was  found  to  have  watched  for  an  opportunity  to 
place  the  i^nge,  and  he,  with  three  nr  four  others,  more  or 
less  in  the  secret,  were  the  parties  who  first  called  attention  to 
the  trickling  blood,  and  so  ingeniously  connected  it   with 
heavenly  disapproval  of  a  service  that  worshippers  can  under- 
stand.   As  tike  sponge  was  shown  to  the  duped  people  who 
had  lain  awe-stricken  upon  the  pavement,  and  its  artful  preparer 
was  exposed  to  their  indignant  notice,  some  of  them  loudlv 
cursed  him,  with  such  as  had  abetted  his  imposture.     On  the 
next  Sunday,  he  and  his  principal  confederates,  were  placed 
upon  a  table,  with  hands  and  legs  tied,  and  inscriptions  on  their 
breasts,  in  the  same  church ' ;  and  before  the  same  distinguished 
assemblage  that  had  been  so  abruptly  broken  up  a  week  before^ 
the  archbishop  preached,  taking  for  his  text,  God  shall  send 
them  Strang  delusion^  that  they  shaU  believe  a  lie.     A  country 
higher  in  civflization  and  knowledge  than  Ireland  was  then« 
especially  with  her  actual  advantage  of  an  executive  unfavour- 
able to  sectarian  imposture,  would  have  profited  importantly 
by  such  an  exposure.     It  occurred,  however,  among  a  people 
unprepared  for  it,  and  consequently  certain  to  forget,  or  denv 
it,  maintain  its  expediency,  or  explain  it  away,  or  even  to 
believe  a  real  miracle,  so  as  to  make  its  details  little  else  than 
matter  of  accusation  to  the  disabusing  party.     England  was, 
however,  far  more  advanced  in  civilization,  and  it  was  made 
effective  there.  It  turned  the  scale  against  images  in  churches, 
which  was  a  point  then  under  consideration  among  the  leading 
Engfish  divmes.     Elizabeth  professed  very  litUe  interest  in  th^ 
question  either  way,  but  her  partialities  were  evidently  on  the 
side  of  images.    Parker  showed  her  a  letter  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  detailing  the  particular  of  the  late  fraud  in 

tune ;  and  then  bftnished  the  realm.     Parker  i  gj"**^™"*"*^"*-    otrype'a 
Thk  eomrertad  abow  an  hundred  per-  '  ' 
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his  own  cathedral,  and  this  commnmeatkm  seaaonaUy  lemforo- 
ing  a  mass  of  Bcriptnral  authoritiea,  decided  the  queen  agunafc 
chnrchHBitataaiy.  She  saw  it  not  only  liable  to  betray  the 
ignorant  into  approaches  towards  idolatry,  but  also  to  fbrnUi 
unprincipled  impostora  with  fiMsilities  for  deluding  them  \ 

§  6.  In  the  following  January,  that  of  the  year  1560,  pfl^ 
liament  followed  the  English  precedents,  in  passing  the  acte  of 
sapremacy  and  uniformity.  The  former  of  these,  as  in  the 
sister^country,  professed  to  invest  the  crown  with  no  new 
powers,  but  merely  to  revive,  and  render  eflR^etive,  those  wfaidk 
had  been  habitually  claimed,  and  occasionally  exercised  by  it 
from  the  first*.  The  act  of  supremacy,  indeed,  although  often 
treated,  for  sectarian  and  party  purposes,  as  an  aasumption  thii 
pretends  to  invest  a  lay  sovereign  with  spiritual  powen  fiks 
those  of  the  pope,  is,  in  fact,  founded  upon  the  old  statutes  of 
prwmunirej  and  the  like,  enacted  at  times  when  a  seoessioB 
from  Rome  was  not  contemphited,  and  when  any  one  wonld 
have  laughed  if  he  could  have  heard  of  atendenqrin  such  hp^ 
lation  to  confound  kings  with  bishops  *.  The  act  of  unifondiy 
abolished  the  Roman  service,  substituting  the  English  for  i^ 
and  rendered  lay-parishionero  who  should  not  attend  it,  liaUe, 
as  in  England,  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling '.  This  act,  however,  w» 
accompanied  by  a  remarkable  qualification,  extorted  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country.  There  were  pajrts  of 
Ireland  in  which  clergymen  able  to  read  English  could  not  be 
found.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  difficulty  was  an  Iridi 
translation  of  the  liturgy  ;  but  this,  the  statute  pronounces  do 
easy  matter,  both  on  account  of  the  printing,  and  on  account 


♦  Ibid.  92. 

*  ^  And  here  the  RfodU  is  farther 
prcRScd  tlian  in  England.  The  deter- 
mining points  of  faith  are  translated 
from  the  church  upon  the  state  :  and 
the  parliament  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  convocation,  is  made  the  last 
judge  of  heresy."  Collier,  ii.  462. 

<  ^  The  act  of  supremacy  was  really 
nothing  more,  as  to  its  intent,  than  the 
act  of  Prcemunire.  The  object  was  to 
restrain  the  exercise  of  illegal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  confine  within  due  limits 
the  arbitrary  proceeding  of  men,  who, 
uufUr  preUnce  of  rdigionf  claimed  a 


power  of  exclusively  dodding  on  aD 
matters,  whether  mixed  or  omnixed, 
relating  to  the  church  ;  men,  who 
claimed  exemptions  from  the  lav 
courts,  pretending  that  they  eould  be 
judged  only  by  the  pope ;  who  fre- 
quently made  the  sacraments  suhser- 
vient  to  their  passions,  forbidding  di- 
vine service,  and  interdicting  tlie  b^^ 
nefits  of  Christianity  to  alluoae  who 
refused  to  comply  with  their  artiitraiy 
injunctions  and  deerees.**  CConor 
apud  Phelan,  104. 
f  Biant,269. 
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t  the  few  who  could  *'  read  the  Irish  letters '."  The  e 
meot  of  other  letters  appears  to  have  been  orertooked ;  and  ra 
place  of  so  simple  an  expedient,  permission  was  ^ven  to  read 
the  liturgy  in  Latin,  in  cases  which  did  not  allow  the  use  (st 
English.  Thus  tlie  Protestant  church  was  blemished  at  the 
outset  by  a  ^fross  inconsistency,  and  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  enlightening  the  Irish  peasantry  was  most  inconsiderately 
thrown  away. 

g  7.  The  act  of  supremacy  produced  very  little  ;^>parent 
efiect  in  Ireland.     No  Marian  English  bishop  would  canunit 

■  TluB  BtTuigc  riaute  h&s  bren 
Ibon^t,  from  iU  form,  to  haio  been 
DO  ptrt  of  tho  bill  as  origioaUy  prp. 
pared,  and  U  luu  been  repreBeDled  na 
"  Berrinf;  to  iheatlie  (be  acAoaay"  of 
popuUr  prejudice  agamst  ibo  Pn>l«s- 
tanl  lilurz]',  by  allowing  it  to  meet  the 
ev  in  Uie  Irugxiwo  immemoBkllji 
heard   at  church.      It  was,   nolwtth- 


Usiulaled,  and  the  Bible  too,  into 
Iriidi.  Little  settled  and  civilised  as 
the  eountr;  ma,  ^trU.  good  might  have 
been  done  by  takiDB  religion  oat  of  the 
foreign  dialect  which  had  hitlierto  muck. 
id  tlu  pei^li ;  ecpeeialljr  at  a  time  when 
their  connection  with  Rome  waa  broken, 
Mid  aebrakes  to  renew  it  had  not  beeu 
•ffecdTclj  aet  on  foot.  Uafurtunatelj 
lliia  was  not  done  until  sach  Mhemea 
had  bfgBD  U>  conTulae  the  isLand.  la 
lATI,  however,  Nicholaa  Walsh,  son  of 
■  I'rntiirtint  liiah  bUhop,  but  educated 
aoKlaniesllj'  at  CknibTid|e,  bang  then 
(dauevOvr  of  St,  PalricltB,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  John  Kem«y,  treamirer  of 
tltatcharch,  inOvdueed  Irish  tjries,  f;nt 
an  order  from  Eovemment  lor  tho 
printinE  of  the  Common  Pnyer  into 
the  Iruh  laosuase,  and  another  for 
llw  reading  m  this  Utunp',  and  Qte 
!■— I  hliiit  al  a  wnnon  in  Iruh,  in  the 
■■ntal  ridtv-towna.  In  1677,  thia 
jiBliiLina  and  excellent  man  waa  ap- 
poijtUd  biabop  of  Omory,  and  he  was 
aftOTwards  employed,  together  with  his 
biend  Kenin,  wd  Nehemiah  Donol- 
laa,  avanlually  archbiaht^  of  Tuam, 
opon  an  I  riab  UanalolioD  of  the   New 


deoco  of  the  advautage  gained  by  an 


appeal  sofficientty  («i4y,  to  the  popu- 
lar nnderataiiding,  bj  meoiB  nf  rtr^ 
nacular  religious  formulariea.  That 
country  became  completely  PidU's- 
tant.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  policy  that 
rendered  it  ao,  may  now  Invc  a  lc&- 
dency  to  nnrtnic  ita  dioeniing  taslta^ 
The  Welsh  kagoage  a  nndoiibtedly 
indebted  conaideTably  for  the  tenacity 
of  ita  hold  upon  the  people,  to  its  ap> 
punn»  as  thMT  scripturaJ  instmetikr. 
It  is,  however,  no  loneer  the  dialect, 
even  of  middle  life.  The  de?^  gene- 
rally, though  maslen  of  it,  and  using  it 
professionally  both  at  church,  and  in 
their  parishes,  do  not  n>eak  it  at  home. 
Hence  they  do  not  think  in  it,  aad 
cannot  be  familiar  with  ha  coUoqnial 
opulence.  Not  so  the  diasenling  pnach- 
er.  It  IB,  tbenfoie,  now  as  de^tahlc, 
that  the  Welafa  shinild  ba  -aulhrmlj 
withdrawn  from  the  chorchea,  aa  it  waa 
onoe  dfftirable  to  introduce  it  into 
them.  Its  continuance  thepe  lends  to 
prolong  its  hold  upon  the  country, 
which,  though  jusily  proud  of  such  an 
interesting,  venenblc,  philological  re- 
lic, is  gradually  losing  it  from  the  su- 
perior utility  of  English.  Perhaps, 
another  centiuy  will  render  Welah, 
like  Cornish,  no  longer  vernacular. 
When  that  change  is  accomplished,  a 
great  advantage  will  be  gone  from  dis- 
senting preachen,  and  the  church  may 
resume  that  bold  upon  llie  country, 
which  she  onor  had  Irom  using  a  lan- 
guage univeratlly  intelligible,  but  she 
has  now,  in  a  great  measure  lost,  pro- 
bably, from  continuing  the  use  of  that 
language  in  places  where  it  is  not  abao- 
lutely  neccaaary  ;  all  above  tho  lowest, 
and  many  of  them  Ijm,  making  more  or 
leM  use  of  aoolber  tongue, 
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himself  to  it,  the  only  one  whom  it  did  not  strip  of  his  prefer- 
ment being  Kitchen  of  Llandaff,  upon  whom  it  was  not  piessed. 
The  Irish  episcopal  bench  discovered  no  such  tenacity.  Dow- 
dall  of  Arma^  died  three  months  before  E3izabeth'*s  acoession, 
and  his  see  had  not  been  filled  up.  Thus  an  exile  for  consci^ice 
sake  under  Edward,  was  not  again  ready  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment with  every  advantage  of  position.  From  his  uncompromis- 
ing adherence  to  Romanism  in  former  times,  the  late  primate 
would  undoubtedly  have  clung  to  it  once  more,  and  his  example 
might  have  had  considerable  w*eight.  His  opportune  death,  how- 
ever, made  the  first  example  come  from  Curwen  of  Dublin,  an 
able  man,  but  a  thorough  time-server,  and  hence  no  great  credit 
to  any  cause,  especially  as  even  his  morals  appear  to  labour  un- 
der some  shade  of  suspicion '.  He  complied  again,  and  all  the 
prelacy  of  Ireland,  vnth  only  two  exceptions,  Leverous  of  Eil- 
dare,  and  Walsh  of  Meath,  like  him,  now  solemnly  admitted  the 
cro^Ti'^s  ecclesiastical  prerogatives.  These  two  bishops  were 
deprived  of  their  sees '.  Of  the  inferior  clergy  too,  the  great 
majority  conformed.  Nor  was  the  laity  behind  in  this  general 
defection  from  Rome '.     Few  absented  themselves  from  church, 


*  LoftuH,  then  arehbisliop  of  Armagh, 
wrote  of  Curwen  to  Abp.  Parker,  tliat 
he  "laboured  under  open  erimes," 
shameful  to  speak  of,  though  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  commit  them.  (Str^-pc^s 
Parker^  i.  221.)  Loftus  hunself  even- 
tually became  Curv^'en's  successor  at 
Dublin,  preferring  a  step  lower  in  rank, 
with  the  security  of  a  metropolis,  to 
an  unprotected  residence  in  a  country 
town  exposed  to  the  outrages  which 
remote  parts  of  Ireland  had  ordinarily 
witnessed,  and  which  he  had  recently 
had  experience  of  in  the  rebellion  of 
Shane  C)'Neil.  He  might  have  had  an 
eve  to  this  translation,  when  he  wrote 
to  Abp.  Parker,  and  hence  have  been 
willing  to  make  the  worst  of  reports  to 
Curwen's  disadvantage.  But  such  re- 
ports are  seldom  altogether  without 
foundation. 

*  Bp.  Leven)U8  appears  merely  to 
have  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
being  allowed  to  live  for  a  time  with 
the  Earl  of  Diamond,  and  afterwards 
to  keep  a  school  at  Limerick.  Bp. 
Walsli    preached    lN)th    against    the 


queen's  supremacy,  and  against  thf 
Common  Prayer.  He  was  imprisoned, 
and  afterwards  banished.  He  died  at 
Alcala  in  1577}  and  was  buried  in  a 
Cistercian  monaster^'  there,  being  a 
monk  of  that  order.  Besides  these  tiro 
bishops,  who  were  deprived,  two  more 
have  been  considered  to  have  volan- 
tarilv  resigned  their  sees,  on  account 
of  tLeir  Romish  predilections.  Hot 
Bp.  Mant  has  shaken  the  credibility  of 
this  statement. 

■  "The  laity  everywhere  frequented 
the  church€>s ;  multitudes  of  priests 
adopted  the  prescribed  changes,  and 
continued  to  officiate  in  their  fonner 
cures."  (Phelan,  120.)  "The  ad- 
herents of  the  Romish  church  in  Ttc>- 
land  resorted  to  the  parish-chnrchcs, 
where  the  English  service  was  used, 
during  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.'*  (Mant, 
259.)  <<  Until  this  time''  (1004)  ''the 
Papists  had  generally  attended  divine 
service  in  the  chuxches,  and  weic 
knoun  by  the  name  of  Chnrdi-Piii- 
pists."    )6i</,348. 
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and   a  disposition  to  do  this,  whenever  it  rtccumi-d.  found  a 
ready   corrective  in  the  strict   enforcement  of  the  pecuniary- 
penalty  which  it  incurred  *.     The  necessity  for  tliis  severity, 
and  other  indications  of  Romish  partialities,  discovered,  indeed, 
plainly  that  Ireland  had  far  less  of  the  Protestant  spirit  than 
the  sister-countrj' *.     Both,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
would  have  gradually  risen  completely  superior  to  Romish  pre- 
possessions, had  not  the  interested  views,  and  angr}*  passions 
of  man  prolonged  the  papal  reign.     Its  overthrow  would  not. 
indeed,  in  that  case,  have  been  attributable  to  the  calm  process 
of  conriction,  but  rather  to  external  force,  or  as  it  may  be  said. 
to  persecution,  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances.     It  should, 
however,  be  recollected,  that  religious  {parties  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  no  petitioners  for  toleration,      ^^'hether  they 
were  a  majority,  or  a  minority  of  the  population,  they  sought 
nothing  short  of  its  complete  conformity  to  their  own  views, 
and  were  universally  prepared  for  establishing  this  by  force.    It 
was,  therefore,  sufficiently  reasonable  to  give  the  Irish  nation 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with   Protestant  opi- 
nions ;  which  it  could  not  have  without  their  admission  into 
all  the  churches  of  the  countr}-.     Especially  was  Elizaljeth's 
government  justified  in  thus  appealing  to  the  understandings 
of  the  people,  because  the  innovations  which  it  sanctioned  were 
founded  on  the  ^Titten  word  of  God,  whereas  the  principles 
and  usages  which  it  undermined  and  forbade,  were  traceable 
only  to  the  uncertain  traditions  of  men.     These  Romish  pecu- 
liarities laboured  still,  besides,  under  an  embarrassing  deficiency 
even  of  mere  human  authority.     They  had  long  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  west(^m  church,  but  inquiry'  had  sho\\7i  many  of 
them  to  have  had  no  such  advantage  from  the  first,  and  some 
of  them  to  have  had  it  only  from  a  date  comparatively  modem. 
Whether  they  would  retain  possession  too,  even  among  those 
who  valued  them,  was  uncertain.     They  were  actually  upf»n 

•  "  Many    came  to  church  rather  wardens.*'    Mant,  271. 
than   th^y  would  jiay  the  tax,  which         ♦  In  15C4,  a  proclamation  waHisHUfd 

wan  accurately  colU-ctAfd.    Atfintthey  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  pn.hihitin^'  the 

went  to  inaRH  in  the  morning,  and  to  meetinm  of  frian*  and  pfjpish  priestK, 

church   in  the  afternoon  ;  but  aft<T-  in  Dublin,  and  ordering  that  none  of 

warda  to  prevent  that  erasion,  a  roll  of  them  nhould  lie  within  the  fit y-Kate^ 

the    houae-keepem'   names  in  every  Ibid, 
pariah  was  called  over  by  the  church- 
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TTiwanii*  jar  atfium-jnr  lae 

hndL  &ad  dlicrneii  pimfr  for  :^  «eiS  ^amdbantiam  d  Irrhnd  as 
w>»|[  ae^  !&»  <Kc&saaaaBiL     Tfe  eiMBBrr  va»  to  be  BKHilded,  bf 

B&fy  %  fsrai  l^i?  Aatrf  FngJMtti  ani  «f  (Otker  kiBediMBB  eqoilh 
^imoKiL  T^m^  je^cL  kiwever.  c<nU  aot  !»  reofaed  wiUkmiI 
SKTiffiees  •»!  lb^  par?  «€  moar  jbaAe&.  vkidi  they  «cre  utteffy 
ar^^ne  fr«?BL  TfBi&rinr-  TW  pnae^al  &■&»  witliin  the  Pak 
■Kt^c  ZTP?  ^  ^aes*  «sta£!&Ae«i  iMWjpjIir  of  skIi  mdwantMges  m 
A^  ctiikjcial  exemciv^  kid  to  Iwatflwi  *  i  tike  ckieftuoB  withoiil 
ihft  Pile  IE3SC  «i0e^?i»L  ^  ikey  est^eflwd  it.  from  a  sort  of 
itti-ic^  i4'Vrr*ri;rit7  :.:•  zhr  tame  iS^nitT  of  a  cnriEsed  peerage. 
^^'b=^n  b:th  lar-rSet?  5:cz:»l  rbe  pr^^i^^iect  c/  these  aherations  in 
ihf^ir  seT^eral  .njofeitr-cs  diilx  h?o?min^  more  dear,  thev  were 
Tk4*=rT:tlT  dssati^fei.  Tbe  tirst  oatbneak  of  their  dsgiKt  and 
impadecoE-  was  in  Uttier.  wber^  the  O'Nefl  fiunihr  wnas  recog- 
nh^  amon^  tbr  ah>n:;nnal  Irish  as  mvested  with  an  aothoritv 
akin  w  the  ro\-aL  if  not  identical  with  it.  The  chieftain  of 
that  hoa«e  had  veik^  hi?  semi-harbarcHis  dijjnitv,  in  Henn's 
time,  under  the  eaAiom  of  Tyrone,  and  taken  the  oath  (rf 
mpremacT  ;  hk  object,  and  that  of  others^  in  his  condition,  then 
being  to  humble  the  hierarchy.  Bat  a  master  having  been 
effectually  found  for  the  bishops  in  tbe  prince,  neither  O'Nefl 
nor  any  other  chieftain,  had  any  thought  of  accepting  one  for 
himself  in  the  same  quarter,  and  accordingly,  when  Engfamd 
was  evidently  bent    upon   reducing   his  whole  order  to  thi? 

*  **  Thwi  the  Pale  had  become  a  illiberal  spirit,  which  too  oftcti  bv-kMis» 
•ort  oC  eorpormtioii,  and  its  principal  to  a  sniall  pririleggd  conHBwutT." 
kMJBti  kJ  •etpatd  that  comipt  and     Phefau^  12S. 
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alternative,  the  existing  Ulster  potenUte  resolved  upon  setting 
an  example  of  resistance.    John,  or  Shane  O'Xdl,  was  his 
name.     He  was  the  ddest  legitimate  son  of  that  indiiidiial 
who  had  heen  created  earl  of  Tyrone;  but  Henry  had  been 
pereuaded,  when  he  granted  that  peo^ge,  to  name  Matthew. 
Tyrone's  elder,  but  illegitimate  son,  as  the  next  successor  to  it. 
Shane's  adventurous  impetuosity  disdained,  however,  such  inter- 
ference with  his  own  better-founded  expectations.     He  made 
an  overpowering  party  in  the  province,  and  was  acknowledged 
its  chiefUun  by  the  law  of  tanistry*.     He  now  sought  to  seise 
the  country  which  owned  his  fumhr's  authority,  by  frjroe  of 
arms,  and  in  1560  he  made  it  the  theatre  of  war'.  Elizabetha 
haughty  and  resolute  spirit  could  not  endure  this  inaolenee  of  a 
wild  Irish  chieftain.    She  promptly  sent  five  hundred  ibot  over 
(hnn  England,  and  some  cavalry  beii^  raised  in  Ireland  to  join 
th^n,  Shane    soon  found  himself  unable  to  keep  the  field. 
Hence  he  not  only  threw  down  his  arms,  but  also  promised  to 
wait  upon  the  queen,  in  Euj^and,  being  evidently  anxiooi  to 
obtain  bar  authcxity  for  aasumii^  the  peerage,  that  he  migjit 
thus  acquire  every  species  of  right  to  the  chieftaincy  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  appropnatii^*.  Within  about  tvrelve  months, 
he  kept  his  promise,  appearing  at  the  Eli^^ish  court  vrith  the 
same  sort  of  savage  parade,  that  mij^t  now  be  expected  at  St. 
James's  withan  Indkm  chief  fimm  the  forests  of  Canada*.  The 

•  «  Taldng  vpoa  himaeif  the  titl«  <if  '  Cambd«  attribvtes  ha  oothrvak 

Onedyl^iiooibereleetnnduui  »  wild  to  spprefaenMooi  of  legal  ▼enganee. 

east  ofhu  shoe  orer  his  head.**  (Camb-  **  For  fear  the  lawn  nhoold  eafl  him  to 

den's  EUaabdky  apod  Keimef  s  Oim-  aeeonnt  for  iht  murder  of  Matthew, 

fUuUid.of&(^.honL\'i9^jLX&,)  Lord  Dant^axmoo,  his   hme  bncher) 

This  might  be  lomp  fi)rm  used  at  hia  fhfaely  mpposed  to  be  legiumate,  for 

electaoii,  but  CXeil  himself  referred  deprtiriiig  his  fioher,  who  soon  alW 

fai8pQ8itioiitoare];a]areleetioD,mider  hmke  Un  heart,  of  hw  gov< 


the  law  of  tumttj,  in  his  pemmal  fhid.  aSS. 

addreai  to  Elisahech,  when  he  waited  •  «  After  sow    slight    skirmiahem 

upon  her,  aeeordmg  to  ha  pmmise.  when  he  fimnd  hhuielf  imahU*  to  <m 

«  The  kws  of  God  and  man,**  he  said,  with  the   En^hih,   and  that  he   ww 

•had  made  him  the  imdo«hted  heir,  mwn  odioos  to  hk  partr   and   wm 

aabeiBghiafiither^  eldest  sno,  horn  in  likewhie  opposed  by  .%irt  v- R,iv  ^;»„  u^ 

ljwftdwedloek,ande^  Hridhm  feiSJZS*  MaJ«^^ 

the  )omt  consent  of  the  peeni  and  eom.  donel,he  thmw  down  his  *rm*  ^t  *h*^ 

moms  aoopfisf  to  the  tew  of  thai  intrpaty  of  hiskiniimiin,  ti,^  it^h  .f  Jf  ii 

eonntT^led  T^aitfry,  by  whieh  a  dan»,and  proraiw^  *n  .^m^  ,s  RnrrhT>*i 


man  grown  n  prefierfed  hefoTR  a  ««hiW,  and  era**?  the  ftw^m'*  ro^^mr  -     /f;^ 

and  the   imele    before   the    nephew,  i  «Xow   <^^   A^,^   r^^y    ^.  ^, 

i^eruidbtherondnrestfaefht^  Irehmd  to  p^orm   b.  ^yrr^^^  ,.  ,,^ 

^*^'^'*  n*^  »  ypsr  afo.    ^ih   .  7^,^^    ^# 
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exhibition  juroYed  as  Mimmg  as  abrange  o^g^  ahvmyB  are, 
and  the  lecordof  itmayaerve  toeiqwae  the  fiilly,  or  worae,of 
commenting  upon  the  Irish  tnnsactioiis  of  that  day,  as  if  thqr 
occurred  in  a  civilised  nation.  EUiabeth  reoeived  her  wild 
visitor  with  the  kindnesB  that  she  had  in  store  for  afanost  eveij 
body.  But  she  was  not  surprised  out  of  any  of  her  habttml 
firmnesB  and  discernment.  She  qnestJoned  O^Neil  as  to  Iub 
assumptions,  and  let  him  go  back  to  Lnehnd  without  any  con* 
firmation  of  his  claims.  Though  probably,  much  disappfmited 
by  this  fiulure,  he  seems  to  have  been  upcm  the  whde  plesaed 
with  his  English  vist,  and  by  way  of  some  return,  he  made 
strenuous  and  successful  exertions  against  the  Scottish  nuuaii- 
ders  who  infested  the  north  of  Ireland.  Having  thus  bodi 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  EInglish  government,  and  become 
leader  of  a  considerable  force,  well-prBctised  in  arms,  his  savage 
passions  broke  comi^etely  loose.  All  the  petty  chieftains  anrand 
were  brought  under  his  insolent  yoke.  Hatred  of  the  primale 
made  him  bom  Armagh,  not  even  gparing  the  cathednd^ 
O^Dond,  his  nearest  neighbour  of  any  importance,  he  strqiped 
of  his  land,  turned  him  out  of  doors,  and  committed  a  rape  iqxm 
his  wife.  The  English  were  now  driven  to  interfere ;  but  0*NeQ 
treated  their  first  preparations  with  contempt,  and  set  up  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  He  was,  however,  soon  persuaded  to 
take  it  down  again,  and  even  to  surrender  his  son  as  a  hostage 
for  his  future  good  behaviour.  Elizabeth  entertained  hopes  of 
conciliating  him  by  cancelling  the  patent  in  &vour  of  his  illegi- 
timate half-brother ;  but  Shane  scorned  the  tardy  cK>nceaBioii, 
raised  a  large  force,  declared  himself  the  O^Neil,  sovereign  d 


Galloglaases  armed  with  hatchets,  all 
bare-headed,  their  hair  flowing  in 
locks  upon  their  shoulders,  on  which 
were  yellow  suipUcos,  dyed  with  saf- 
fron, or  stained  with  urine,  with  long 
sleeves,  short  coats,  and  thrum  iackets ; 
which  caused  as  much  stanng  and 
leaping  among  the  English  people,  as 
if  they  had  come  from  China  or 
America."    Ibid.d9\. 

^  In  1566,  the  church  has  been  re- 
presented as  "  utterly  destroyed,"  but 
Dp.  Mant  says  that  this  language 
^  must  be  taken  with  some  qua^ca- 
tion,  as  the  building,  which  stul  exists, 


is  evidently  in  part  the  prodoetion  of 
an  earlier  age."  '^  The  oanae  aas^gned 
for  this  outnge  was,  that  he  d&i  if,  2mI 
the  En^uh  thoM  lod^  themm:  for 
which  net,  the  sentence  of  exoommn- 
nication  was  pronoonoed  ^^ma±  bjn 
by  Archbishop  Loftus,  then  knd  pri- 
mate of  all  Ireland,  and  by  the  deny 
of  his  diocese."  (HiK.  of  the  Ch.  ^ 
Ireland,  302.)  Richard  Creagfa,  the 
titular  primate,  waa  equally  enn^ 
by  this  devastation  of  an  edmce,  whidi 
he  calculated  upon  reooverinff  for 
himself,  and  he  too  exeommmwcatfd 
O'NeU.    Phelan^lSi. 


■v.] 
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Ulster,  and  offered  the  superiority  over  Ircliiiid  to  the  queen  of 
Scots.     Effectual  means  of  putting  him  down  were  now  neces- 
sarily used  by  the  government,  and  these,  after  some  vicissitudes, 
completely  succeeding,  he  was  driven  to  take  i-efuge  in  despair, 
with  about  fifty  clansmen,  among  the  Scots,  then  lingering  in 
Ulster.     They  received  him  with  apparent  cordiality,  but  a 
band  of  savage  marauders  were  not  likely  to  forgive  the  slaugh- 
ter of  comrades  recently  committed  by  himself,  when  he  was 
acting  as  the  queen's  auxiliary.     They  upbraided  him,  accord- 
ingly, over  their  cups,  with  his  cruel  usage  of  their  friends,  and 
altercation  urging  him  into  some  offensivL'  personalities,  they 
to  have  considered  him  as  entitled  no  longer  to  benefit 
im  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  he  was  murdered,  with  most 
of  Ilia  party '.     Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  wars  in  Ireland, 
attributed  te  religion ;  and  such  was  the  first  champion,  pro- 
duced by  the  papal  church,  as  it  is  thought,  in  that  country '. 
g  9.    By  tile  suppression  of  this  revolt,    Ireland  was  not 
"led.     Ulster,  indeed,  had  gaine<l  a  tcmjiorarj'  relief  from 
disorders  under  which  it  ordinarily  suffered.     But  Mimstcr 
vfos  the  theatre  of  war.     The  two  princij^al  chieftains  of  that 
province,  the  earls  of  Omiond  and  Desmond,  were  at  feud  as  to 
the  limits  of  their  severa]  jiuHsdictions.  It  is  true,  that  attempts 
been  made  under  Henrj'  VIII.  not  only  to  merge  the  chief 
the  peer,  but  also  to  convert  territorial  rights  into  patrimonial 
When   the  Irish   chiefs  acknowledged  the  crown's 
ilesiastical  i)rerogalivefl,  they  resigned  their  claims  over  the 
itricta  in  which  they  were  the  acknowledged  rulers  and  pro- 
^ors,  into  the  king's  hands,  and  the>ie  lands  were  formally 
:onveyed  to  them,  under  the  royal  letters  patent,  as  private 
'ritancGs.    It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  desire  of  these  grants 
;ht  have  influenced  them  in  making  their  suhmissions.     AC' 
ig  to  aboriginal  Irish  law,  the  chief  was  recognised  as  bead- 
iprietor  of  all  the  land  w  ithin  his  sept ',  but  then  he  had  only 


Hheem 

of  his 
attrib 
dnced 

Phedi 


*  Stifrh  it  Cunbdcn's  ucount.     Dr.  uid  wscuidaloiua  glutton  and  dnitib' 

Umnrd  says,  "tho  Irish  ebiettoin  wu  btA  wu  he  bmido,  t£mi  he  wnuld  ufttm 

bawcl;  UHMiiluted  by  hia  new  friend*,  lie  up  to  the  chin  in  dirt  to  coal  the 

at  the  inatiution  oT  Piera,  an  English  [eyeriah  hc«ta  »f  hia  intemperate  luata." 

oMnr."     (HiM.  Emjl.  viii.  127.  Cambden,  409. 

^       '  "  A  nuui  be  waa  who  had  stainud  *  **  By  a   custom,    which    Menu    te 

^LUa  luuida  with  blood,  and  dealt  in  all  have     extended    from     the    Himlaya 

^Hh*  pullutiona  or  unchaste  cmbntci's  ;  mountaiiu  to  the  Atlantic,  h 
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a  life-interest  in  it.  At  his  death,  it  reaOy  reverted  to  the 
tribe,  which  was,  indeed,  most  Ukely  to  acknowlec]^  the  next 
heir  as  his  successor,  but  which  might  set  that  person  aside  in 
favour  of  another.  His  claims  required  approval  from  twehe 
chosen  judges,  before  they  could  be  admitted  '•  Hence  after 
the  great  chieftains  had  accepted  royal  titles  to  their  lands, 
there  was  ample  room  for  denying  any  importance  to  the  grants. 
The  surrendering  parties  had  compromised  posterity.  The 
sept,  however,  which  really  claimed  an  ultimate  ownership  of 
the  land,  was  not  inclined  to  lose  all  hold  upon  it  under  feudal 
laws  of  primogeniture,  to  which  it  had  never  consented.  Thus 
the  Munster  earls  had  abundant  materials  at  command  for  con- 
vulsing the  districts  in  which  they  lived.  They  had  <Hilyto 
take,  or  sufFer  to  be  taken  for  them,  the  popular  views  of  ter- 
ritorial rights,  in  order  to  gain  enthusiastic  support  for  any  of 
their  selfish  schemes.  At  length,  the  government  was  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  interference,  and  the  two  litigants  receive 
a  summons  to  appear  before  the  council-board  in  England,  and 
state  their  respective  cases.  This  course  was,  however,  aban- 
doned as  involving  questions  difficult  of  decision  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  lord  deputy  received  instructions  to  adjudicate. 
The  earls  again  prepared  for  war,  but  Ormond,  willing  to  try 
less  hazardous  means,  entered  into  communication  with  the 
queen's  ministers,  and  a  well-executed  surprise  having  sent 
Desmond  into  an  English  prison,  Munster  enjoyed  once  more 
for  a  time,  its  average  portion  of  tranquillity  •.  But  such  tem- 
porary calms  had  never  lasted  long  enough  to  civilise  the 
country.  Its  population  had  been  constantly  exercised  with 
animosity  and  contention.  Hence  alien  enemies  of  England 
could  calculate  pretty  safely  upon  the  sister-island  as  a  vul- 
nerable point.  Its  dissensions  might  arise,  as  they  did,  out  of 
cupidity  in  the  great,  and  senseless  antipathies  in  the  vulgar. 


proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  his  sept : 

the  clansmen  held  their  portions  during 

the  pleasure  of  their  chief."  Phelan,  iv. 

'  "The     surrender    made    hy    my 

father  to  Henry  VIII.  and  the  second 

grant  of  it  from  the  king  to  him  signified 

just  notliing,  forasmuch  as  he  had  no 

estate  to   make  over  beyond  his  own 

life,  nor  could  he  surrender  it,  but  by 

the  consent  of  the  nobility  and  people, 


who  had  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  0-ncal.  Such  letters-patents  are 
moreover  insignificant,  unless  there 
was  a  certain  heir  of  the  funiJv  ac- 
knowledged by  twelve  men  :  which,  in 
this  case,  was  never  done."  Shane 
O'Neills  speech  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
Cambden,  391. 
•   Ibid.  410. 
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They  served,  wfaitever  w&re  their  origin,  to  keep  the  nation 
jncapaUe  of  regolir  industry  ^  ignorant  and  carelew  of  ctWlined 
eomfioitB,  pEone  to  the  wfld  excitement  of  wariike  advcfntur«f, 
and  hostile  to  the  distant  En^ish  goremment,  \^&CMumt  it 
iaterfered  oocasionaDy,  though  feebly,  with  individual  miUMp' 
nesB,  and  descdating  violence. 

§  10.  The  foreign  country  that  first  entertained  htjptm  t4 
taming  the  distracted  and  uncivilised  state  of  Irehuid  to  itii 
own  advantage,  was  France ;  which,  when  EnglaiMl  mn^ntuA 
likdy  to  change  its  almost  nominal  superiority  int/>  a  ma}  omg^ 
overtures  firom  some  of  the  aLumed  chteftainn.     Tinfy 


offifed  to  transfer  their  allegiance,  such  as  it  wan,  frtnn  i\it$ 
English  crown  to  the  French  ;  provided  that  th^  |>«ip(j  wtmUl 
ocxnent,  as  there  could  be  no  doulit  he  wouM,  unUsm  dfitiiMffi- 
tal  politics  should  interfere,  the  offer  being  ina4e  in  Eflwar<r«» 
time,  consequently,  after  Henry'*s  rupture  wii}i  lUnt^tt,  Thin 
prospect  i4)peared  so  tempting,  that  wlien  Jolin  'Ut  MtmltSiU 
bishop  of  Valence,  was  sent  ambasNad^ir  Uf  Mury  tff  ^h»imu 
regent  of  Scotland,  he  received  instructi^/TM  U/  tnk^;  lr<'laiMl  in 
his  way  home,  and  make  observations  an  Uf  ihi  fi*imi\filHy  tff 
the  phms  proposed  by  the  Irish  chiefe  *,  WfrnOrvrr  hm  r^f\>tffi 
might  be,  France  had  hardly  received  it  wli^^i  a  vAttfUu^m  t^trn^ny^ 

'  «  The  barbarian  Moor,  the  moor-  C:klV^k,  wWYmt  ^t  4M»fc^  '49  Om-  /'/U 

idi  Spaniard,  the  Turk,  and  the  Iriiih-  of  yMi^t4.  m*»4  It^^ftm*  mth}*-**  «>/  Urn 

man,  are  the   least  indtuitrioiui   and  kt»j(  'A  Ytwf^^\    |/r«/vMf)^#K   ^Smi  Sm 

most  sluegiflh  livers  under  the  sun.**  w/wM  \t»'S^  yf*f»^tP^  iU*-  j^/|m^*»  f0fl  *4 

(Uthgcri?B  Account  of  Irdand/m  1619.  Irt-bntAf  Mt4  t^t^tt  •»^*fi  i^t  i\t*\p  Mp 

mid   Turner's   Mod^m    Hid.  Engl.  Wm  h«/'f/*#«^M,  3Wl  HU^  \t*rtmt*^mn, 

Lond.  1829.  iy.  393.)    The  Irish,  how.  aiid  4  »^*¥mr      ifiir  J'lw^   MM,U*§ 

erer,  now  do  a  great  part  of  the  movt  Mnm^Art^  H.f     ^^r  4Mmm,  i^t^t  a  inff 

laborioas  work  m  English  towns,  and  '/f  U^  wmi  wHU  ih^  U^t^fp,  UliU  Ut  ihm 

those  who  employ  them,  speak  well  t4  advaiHiaK*?  *4  0t^  f^i^ii  r^^^t'ft^^i  A\\t\it' 

tiiem.    The  idleness,  therefore,  whirh  mni^n    r^y^UUi^m,      At    lU^    **  i£r»mi 

Lithgow  saw,  was  merely  produced  liy  dark  l/m*rr/*  «i  whi^h  OtUt^nri  lyru 

the  wretched  state  of  their  srjdal  in*  \tnh\y   t lfU*fyfit»^y )  \\^f4,  nw\  mS^fm 

Btitutions.     There    is    no    rtmnfm    to  Mmatui  wm  ftti^^9i»Aj   mt^rt  ftmitti 

doabt  that  if  IreUnd  had  betm  Mi-  two  fHam,  fl«^l   fnmt    y^^%\mt*\,  wiuf 

▼ered,  soon  after  the   English  auim,  frtnurkM   wHh   Kf'^at  mt*riuti$i''m  hU$ 

firom  the  domestic  tyranny  under  which  p^nM^^rtitiiiK  nUtfUiifftm   Vt    tlw    hMi*n 

its  people  had  been  immemorially  im-  daiJ((hUT,  aiixi'/tis  nm  nfw  wnm  ii$  «««Mia|H* 

porerished,  and  barfoarised,  they  wr/ald  1r*rtn  ih*^u.     H-r  dHftM  M«ij  lil««ly 

haye  been  found  fully  upon  a  Uiryel  with  U»   \t*'  ktutwn,  ntul  ifi^'/fiv*««l<«»tly    m- 

contemporary  Europeans  in  industry,  mmu^  by  1»*t  fatlM^,  lb«  K»«KlUh  frlawi 

and  in  eyery  other  valuable  'luality.  naturally  l^nwrMi  utt*'i»My  imtU^r  M»m- 

•  «  To  know   more  particularly  th^j  \a^n  ttyUte^ii  «/fMl«i'i,  nw\  liy  w»^  »if 

motions  and  likelihood  of  the  r^crs  st/ipi'inK  lt,ti«cr«ily  \trtHtnUi  hiMi  IMMJ 

made  by  Oncal,  Odoneel,  Odoeart,  and  th«r  f«fmat«f.     Thia  immni  fMiMd  Ml  m 
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up  with  Borne ',  and  she  long  continued,  afterwards,  from  domes- 
tic difficulties,  unable  to  enter  upon  a  distant  and  hazardous 
enterprise :  hence  the  overtures  from  Ireland  merely  served  as 
an  introduction  on  a  future  occasion,  to  such  intercourse  with 
her  turbulent  aristocracy  as  kept  up  its  hopes  of  exchanging  a 
superior  at  hand  for  one  at  a  distance.  This  kind  of  communi- 
cation was,  however,  entered  into  with  considerable  spirit, 
greatly  to  the  embarrassment  and  annoyance  of  the  Knglish 
government,  which  complained  of  it,  in  1572,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  peaceful  relations  then  subsisting  between  the  two 
governments  \  But  Bome  was  the  continental  power  most 
steadily  intent  upon  wounding  England  through  her  Irish 
dominions.  Two  Jesuits '  had  been  sent  to  Irelimd  previously 
to  Monluc'^s  visit,  and  they,  probably,  suggested  to  the  native 
chieftainry,  that  as  the  English  power  had  been  originaUy  intro- 
duced under  colour  of  the  papal  authority,  so  it  might  now  be 
driven  out  of  the  island  by  the  same  device.  By  this  means, 
it  would  be  easy,  as  before,  both  to  secure  clericaJ  support,  and 
to  work  upon  popular  prejudice.  But,  although  the  ground  may 


chamber-window  a  small  glass  vessel, 
containing  some  substance  with  a  very 
fine  smell.  Thinking  that  it  must  be 
good  eating,  with  all  the  greediness  of 
a  semi -barbarian,  she  "  licked  it  clean 
out."  It  was  a  most  valuable  perfume, 
given  by  the  grand  Seignor  to  the  bi- 
shop, after  a  diplomatic  residence  of 
two  years  at  his  court.  When  he 
found  it  thus  disposed  of,  he  made  such 
an  outcry  as  brought  the  household 
into  his  chamber,  which  was  greatly 
amused,  no  less  than  surprised,  on 
finding  it  doubly-tenanted,  and  wit- 
nessing the  French  bishop's  boisterous 
rage.  Neither  his  own  servants,  how- 
ever, nor  the  Irish  thought  of  any 
thing  in  the  affair,  but  its  ridiculous 
details.  Not  so  the  woman,  and  the 
friars  who  introduced  her.  They  pre- 
cipitately fled.     Melvile,  if. 

^  "The  bishop  of  Valence  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  endeavour  to  oblige  the 
pope  to  desert  the  empeix)r  ;  but  he 
returned  without  obtaining  success  in 
his  expedition :  which  was  the  cause 
that  the  dealing  betwixt  the  king  of 
Fi*ance  and  Onecl  in  Ireland  ceased. 
And    in  the   mean   time  the  king   of 


France  emits  a  proclamation  forbid- 
ding his  subjects  to  send  to  Rome  for 
any  bulls,  or  confirmations  of  benefices: 
which,  together  with  the  agreement 
with  England,  put  the  pope  in  great 
fear  that  France  would  become  Pro- 
testant in  despight,  as  Henry  VIII. 
had  ktcly  done  before."  {Ibid.  11.) 
As  the  pope's  authority,  which  the 
chiefs  had  solemnly  disclaimed  but  the 
other  day,  was  now  to  stimulate  their 
abused  clansmen  in  aiding  them  to 
shake  off  the  augmenting  power  of 
England,  France's  quarrel  with  Rome, 
at  that  juncture,  necessarily  deferred 
the  business,  it  being  unlikely  that  the 
pope  would  offend  the  emperor  by  pre- 
tending to  confer  Ireland  upon  a  rival 
power.  But  the  intended  reference  to 
Rome  could  not  fail  of  making  the  Irish 
chiefs  encourage,  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  the  machinations  of  Jesu- 
its, and  other  Romish  emissaries.  The 
time  might  come,  and  that  soon,  when 
the  plea  of  papal  authority  would  sene 
their  selfish  ends  most  materially. 

»  Turner's  Mod.  Ui^.  iv.  388. 

^  Salmcron  and  Paschasius.  Ifnd. 
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be  prepared  for  national  movements  by  Jesuits,  or  other  suit- 
able agents,  decisive  measures  require  appliances  which  cannot 
always  be  commanded.  Hence  it  was  not  until  Hugh  Buon- 
compagno,  officiaUy  designated  Gregory  XIII.,  occupied  the 
papal  throne,  that  Roman  designs  against  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  broke  forth  in  overt  acts.  That  pontiff  was  continuaUy 
urging  both  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain :  from  his  first 
acquisition  of  the  tiara,  to  strike  at  the  vitals  of  England, 
through  her  Irish  dominions'.  At  the  outset,  he  might  have 
been  actuated  solely  by  an  honest,  though  unenlightened,  feel- 
ing of  attachment  to  his  own  creed,  and  a  genuine  conviction 
that  duty  demanded  of  him  an  unsparing  hostility  towards 
Elizabeth ;  although  it  must  be  owned,  that  exhortations  to 
bloodshed  and  confusion  indicate  no  high  degree  of  that  know- 
ledge which  a  christian  minister  professes  to  dispense.  But  as 
Gregory^s  interest  in  Irish  affiiirs  gained  strength,  it  lost  him 
all  credit  even  for  honesty.  His  general  conduct,  although  far 
from  austerely  pious,  or  moral,  was  decorous,  but  he  had  a  son, 
James  Buoncompagno,  bom  to  him  illegitimately  before  he  took 
priest^s  orders,  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  fond,  and  tliis 
child  of  shame  he  meant  for  king  of  Ireland  ^. 

§  II.  This  disgraceful  project  was  put  into  his  head  by 
Thomas  Stukcley,  an  English  fugitive,  utterly  bankrupt  in 
character  and  circumstances,  who  took  refuge  at  Rome  after  he 
could  no  longer  stay  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  This  worth- 
less, but  specious  and  boasting  adventurer,  soon  wormed  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  the  late  pope,  Pius  V.  by  feeding  his 
stem,  stolid  bigotry,  with  gross  abuse  of  Elizabeth,  and  sanguine 
pictures  of  the  facility  with  which  her  Irish  dominions  might  be 
wrested  from  her.  Pius,  however,  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
character  exix>sed,  his  money  wasted,  and  his  conspiracy  baf- 
fled in  a  profligate  attempt  made  upon  England,  but  not  long 
enough  to  be  ready  for  a  similar  expense  and  infamy  in  Ireland. 
When  Gregory  XIII.  accordingly,  became  master  at  the 
Vatican,  Stukeley  was  still  at  hand  with  his  Irish  teniptatioiiH, 


S    M 


LcH  rdvoltcfi  que  U  reine  Elba-  nlc  contre  rAn^lett^rre.     Cha^iuc  mii- 

beih   arait   k  combattre   en    Irlande,  n^  tten  iioncut  n^gociaient  k  a*  Hujrt 

^taient  prewiuc  toujoarn  cntrutoiiuctt  avec  iMiiHpi>c  II.  i>t  avec  IfH  (jumc.** 

par  Rome.      Ijc  papo  ne  cacliait  pas  lianke,  HUt.  tie  la  Papauti,  iL  241. 

too  d^r  dc  suacitcr  uno  guerre  gtfn^-  *  Cambdeu,  402, 
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and  as  the  new  pope  kid  a  son,  whom  he  would  be  delighted  to 
see  a  long,  the  worthleas  ezfle  found  means  of  giving  an  interest 
to  his  tales  that  the  childlms  old  age  and  severe  morality  of  the 
late  pontiff  denied.  Intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  founding 
a  soTereign  fiunily,  Gr^ory  not  only  piet^ided  to  create  Ub 
tempter,  marquess  of  Leinster,  and  a  double  eari  and  double 
baron  besides,  but  he  also  furnished  him  with  3000  stand  of 
arms,  fitted  out  a  ship  of  war,  gave  him  the  command  of  an 
Italian  troop,  either  six  or  eight  hundred  strong,  whom  the 
king  of  Spain  had  engaged  to  pay,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  discontented  Irish  chieftains,  and  making  a  conquest  of 
their  country.  With  this  force,  Stukeley  left  Civit^  Vecchia,  in 
1578,  and  steered  for  the  Tagus.  When  anchored  there,  he 
found  Philip  give  him  no  cordial  greeting,  being  disgusted  at 
the  pope^'s  design  of  making  Irehmd  into  a  kingdom  for  his  own 
spurious  ofl&pring.  He  had  entered  into  the  scheme  of  em- 
ploying Stukeley  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  island  for  him- 
self;  intending  to  justify  the  seizure  of  it  as  a  reprisal  for 
Elizabeth'^s  assistance  to  his  revolted  subjects  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  not  at  all  averse,  therefore,  when  the  pretended  mar- 
quess of  Leinster  expressed  a  wish  to  join  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portugal,  in  the  expedition  about  to  sail  for  Morocco.  Nor 
was  tliis  unexpected  alteration  in  the  adventurer's  course,  wholly 
without  a  semblance  of  promoting  his  papal  employer''s  objects. 
Sebastian  had  made  a  great  boasting  of  his  intended  services 
against  Protestants  and  Mahometans;  much  to  the  pontiff's 
apparent  satisfaction,  as  he  had  waniily  applauded  his  zeal. 
But  he  never  came  back  from  Africa.  He  fell  in  battle  there, 
as  did  also  two  Moorish  kings,  that  fought  him,  and  his 
English  auxiliary  Stukeley,  who  thus  finished,  as  Cambden  well 
remarks,  "  the  interlude  of  a  loose  life  with  an  honest  catas- 
trophe, or  conclusion.''''  Philip  had  now  neither  time  nor 
money  for  Ireland.  Every  thought  and  every  resource  were 
urgently  required  for  the  seizure  of  Portugal '. 

*  Cambden,  462.  The  first  agent  notable  piracies,  and  out  of  IreUnd  far 
in  this  Irish  rebellion  is  thus  described  treacheries  not  pardonable.**  (3)  Camb- 
in  the  Execution  of  Jiutice,  attributed  den  describes  him  aa  "a  lewd,  profuse, 
to  Burgh  ley,  "  Out  of  Ireland  ran  and  vaunting  rascal,  who,  after  spend- 
away  one  Thonias  Stukeley,  a  defamed  inc  his  estate,  had  fled  into  Ireland, 
person  almost  through  all  Christen-  bemg  disappointed  of  the  hopes  ho  had 
doni,  and  a  faithless  beast  rather  than  of  being  steward  of  Wexford,"  &c,  430. 
a  man,  fleeuig  first  out  of  England  for 
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§  12.  Suceees  in  this  enterprise  left  him,  however,  within 
twelve  months,  at  leisure  again  for  Irish  politics.  James 
Fitzmaurice,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  tempted  him 
importunately  with  pictures  of  the  facility  with  which  Eliza- 
beth mi^t  be  deprived  of  the  sister-island.  The  greai  earl 
himself,  as  he  was  called,  had  formerly  promised  to  abstain 
from  any  farther  interference  in  religious  disputes,  admitting 
his  incompetence  to  judge  accurately  upon  them ',  and  when 
released  from  the  tower  of  London,  he  entered  into  a  recogni- 
zance of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  his  peaceable  behaviour  '• 
But  the  old  feuds  between  his  house  and  that  of  Ormond, 
Jesuitic  sophistry,  dread  of  English  controul,  and  the  persuasions 
of  his  broUier,  James,  who  had  neither  character  nor  fortune  at 
stake,  impelled  him  into  the  desperate  and  perfidious  folly  of 
stirring  up  secretly  a  war  in  Munster,  that  was  to  cloke 
its  hideousness  under  the  name  of  piety.  James  Fitzmaurice 
obtained  from  the  pope,  a  small  sum  of  money,  a  consecrated 
banner,  and  letters  of  recommendation  to  Philip*.  In  Spain, 
he  collected  about  eighty  soldiers,  natives  of  the  country,  and  a 
few  exiles,  partly  Irish,  partly  English.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Sanders,  the  great  authority  for  Bomish  accounts  of  the 
English  reformation,  who  bore  a  regular  commission  as  papal 
legate,  and  by  Allen,  an  Irish  Jesuit.  The  party  landed  at 
St.  Mary  Wick,  or  Smerwick,  in  Kerry,  in  July,  1579,  and 
immediately  seizing  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  building  of  a  fort. 


*  **  The  ^reat  earl,  as  he  is  called  by 
tlie  Iriith  annalists,  had  promised  the 
sovcmment,  npon  his  withdrawing 
ntxn  O'NeiPs  confederacy,  that  cu  he 
had  no  knaiMUfe  in  Uaming,  and  irrM 
ignorant  of  irkat  Aould  he  done  for  the 
frntiktranee  of  rdiyutn  in  MumUr,  he 
womld  aid  and  maintain  whaUtfr  mi^ 
he  appointed  by  eommitmonert  nominaUd 
for  tint  imrpo$e**     Phelan,  15?. 

Y  **  Whicn  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  justly  forfeited."     Ibid.  I&8. 

*  **  The  same  James,  who,  a  while 
before,  falling  npon  his  knees  before 
Perrot,  president  of  Munster,  had,  with 
ipneat  lamentations  and  humble  intrea- 
ties,  begged  his  pardon,  and  must  reli- 
gidisly  vowed  his  fidelity  and  obedi- 
enee  to  the  qnccn.  This  man,  I  say, 
who  was  never  well  but  in  troubkvt, 


had  withdrawn  himself  into  France, 
promifiing  the  king  that,  if  he  would 
assist  him,  ho  would  unite  all  Ireland 
to  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  restore 
the  Romish  religion  in  that  isle." 
(Cambden,  472.)  He,  probably,  shaped 
his  course  ftrst  towards  France,  be> 
cause  that  court  had  formerly  been 
tempted  with  hopes  of  acquiring  Ire- 
land. It  was,  however,  now  inclined 
to  make  no  efforts  for  the  purpose,  and 
Fitzmaurice  becoming  importunate, 
was  at  last  treated  with  derision.  He 
then  went  to  Spain.  Philip  referred 
him  to  the  i>ope,  and  his  suit  at  liome 
being  warmly  seconded  both  by  Han- 
dera and  the  Jesuit  Allen,  Gregory 
hel|H.Hl  to  ft t  him  out,  and  gave  him 
letten  to  the  kii^  of  Spain. 
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which,  to  keep  up  iqipeanuioeB  was  formally  oonaecrated,  it 
spent  the  following  winter  there.  Nothing  can  show  mcnne 
clearly  the  ordinary  impotence  of  the  English  govemmoit  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  than  this  wintering  of  a  force  in  itsdf  so 
thoroughly  contemptible,  especially  as  the  three  vessels  which 
brought  over  the  invaders  were  taJ^en  almost  immediately  by 
an  English  ship  of  war,  accidentally  near.  Within  the  country 
too,  there  was  Uttle  iqipearance  of  co-operation.  Two  of  the 
Desmond  family,  indeed,  speedily  joined  their  kinsman  and  his 
foreign  friends,  but  the  earl  himself  made  a  show  of  disapprov- 
ing the  enterprise,  and  even  mustered  his  people  under  pretence 
of  resisting  it.  He  managed,  however,  to  prevent  the  Earl  of 
Ciancarty,  who  was  coming  to  join  him,  from  executing  that 
intention,  and  in  spite  of  his  oaths  and  protestations  of  loyalty, 
it  became  evident  enough  that  he  was  really  a  party  to  the 
rebeUion.  His  open  patronage  of  it  was  delayed,  until  Ormond, 
the  ancient  rival  of  his  house,  was  appointed  president  of 
Munster.  That  nobleman  had  already  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  English  government,  by  counteracting  the  traitorous 
movements,  first  of  his  own  brothers',  afterwards  of  the  Des- 
monds. He  was  now  invested  with  a  paramount  authority  over 
the  district  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  only  a  competitor 
for  power,  and  he  was  called  upon  still  farther  to  gall  his  rival 
by  demanding  a  personal  interview  with  him.  Desmond  had 
excused  himself  in  letters  transmitted  by  his  wife,  from  waiting 
upon  Pelhani,  lord  justice,  (Drurj^,  lord  deputy,  being  lately 
dead,  and  a  successor  not  having  been  yet  provided,)  but  as  he 
still  was   unprepared  for  disclaiming  his  allegiance,  he  could 


*  Edmund  and  Peter  Butler,  in 
1569.  Cambden  says,  tliat  they  "grew 
too  big  to  bo  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  law,  insulted  their  neigh- 
bours in  Munster,  and  destroyed  the 
queen's  good  subjects  with  Hrc  and 
sword."  (421.^  Such  men  did  not 
require  any  difference  of  religion  to 
hate  their  sovereign :  their  real  quarrel 
was  with  any  controlling  force.  But 
as  their  outrages  rendered  them  more 
than  ordiimrily  anxious  for  popular 
support,  they  were  willing  to  stand 
fortli  as  Romish  champions,  and  having 
formed  a  confederacy  witli  other  chief- 


tains in  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
whole  movement  became  of  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Philip,  who  was  really  asealous  for 
Romanism,  and  whose  anxiety  to  ap- 
propriate IreUuid  is  at  least  equally 
certain.  He  sent,  accordingly,  John 
dc  Meudoza  privately  into  Ireland  to 
see  what  could  be  done  ;  but  the  Earl 
of  Ormond  arriving  at  the  same  time 
from  England,  his  two  brothers  were 
persuaded  by  him  to  submit  them- 
selves. They  were,  however,  taken 
into  custody,  but  never  brought  to 
trial. 
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not  refuse  to  see  Ormond,  however  cordially  he  might  hate  him. 
He  was  required  to  procure  the  arrest  of  Sanders,  and  the  cap- 
tion of  the  handful  of  foreign  invaders,  to  act  against  his 
brother,  and  submit  himself  in  every  particular.  On  these  con- 
ditions his  suspicious  conduct  was  to  be  overlooked.  If  he 
rejected  them,  he  was  to  be  declared  a  traitor,  and  treated 
accordingly.  The  unhappy  earl  yet  sought,  by  equivocation 
and  delay,  to  escape  firom  this  alternative ;  but  the  obvious 
impolicy  of  aUowing  him  any  further  opportunity  to  gain  time, 
precipitated  the  government  into  a  formal  denunciation  of  him 
as  a  traitor,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1579.  Being  now 
hotly  pursued,  and  reduced  to  considerable  difficulty,  he  publicly 
professed  himself  a  defender  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  invited 
the  lord  justice  to  join  him  ;  a  ridiculous  proposal  which  was 
received  with  a  laugh,  but  which  his  weak  head,  being  flushed 
by  a  trifling  success,  might  consider  as  a  very  proper  demon- 
stration of  importance  \ 

§  13.  In  the  following  February,  that  of  1580,  Sanders 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Irish  nobility,  in  which  Ehzabeth  is 
most  scurrilously  handled '.  But  his  mission  continued,  not- 
withstanding, to  wear  a  very  unpromising  appearance,  being 
greeted  but  slenderly  with  native  support,  although  papal 
indulgences  bid  high  for  it  among  aU  who  lived  in  fear  of 
purgatory.  Nor  did  the  Romish  party  find  its  prospects  much 
more  satisfactory,  even  on  the  arrival  of  San  Giuseppe,  an 
Italian  officer,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  men ;  although 
there  came  besides  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  rich 
military  chest.  This  reinforcement  was  enabled  easily  to 
effect  a  landing,  the  English  admiral  employed  to  watch  the 
coast  having  withdrawn,  not  then  expecting  any  enemy.  The 
fort  of  Smerwick  was  first  made  stronger,  and  an  officer  of 
resolution  and  ability  might  have  made  a  stand  of  some  con- 


*  He  took  Youghal  withont  resist- 
ance, and  his  clansmen  made  a  sad 
figure  as  soldiers  in  a  papal  war,  pil- 
laging the  implements  of  liomish  wor- 
ship found  there  with  as  little  h^tation 
as  any  thing  else  that  came  in  their 
way.  This  has  heen  represented  hv 
Romanists  as  a  reason  of  Desmond^ 
eTentnal    misfortunes.  (Phelan,  203.) 


As  Youghal  was  strongly  fortified, 
an  English  garrison  would,  probably, 
have  rendered  it  secure ;  but  the 
mayor  refused  to  admit  one,  for  which 
he  was  hansed  before  his  own  door, 
when,  shordy  after,  Ormond  retook 
the  place.    Cambden,  474. 

'It  may  be  seen  in  Ellis's  f)n^nal 
LftUriy  second  fieries,  iii.  95. 
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not  refuse  to  see  Ormond,  howerer  cafdnDrhe  migkt  hate  Um. 
He  was  required  to  procure  tlie  arrest  of  Sandeis.  and  the  cap- 
tion of  the  handful  of  foreign  inraders,  to  act  against  fak 
brother,  and  submit  himsdf  in  erery  particnlar.     On  these  con- 
ditions his  suspicious  conduct  was  to  be  overlooked.     If  he 
rejected  them,  he  was  to  be  dedared  a  traitor,  and  treated 
accordingly.     The  unh^y  carl  yet  soi^fat,  by  equivocation 
and  delay,  to  escape  from  this  ahematiTe ;  but  the  obnons 
impoHcy  of  aUowii^  him  any  further  opportunity  to  gain  time, 
precipitated  the  goTemment  into  a  formal  denunciation  of  him 
as  a  traitor,  in  the  beginnii^  of  November,  1579.     Being  now 
hotly  pursued,  and  reduced  to  consideiaUe  difficulty,  he  puUidy 
profe^ed  himself  a  defender  of  the  catholic  £uth,  and  invited 
the  lord  justice  to  join  him  ;  e  ridiculous  proposal  whidb  was 
received  with  a  lau^  hot  which  his  weak  head,  being  flushed 
by  a  trifling  success,  mi^it  c<msider  as  a  very  pn^Kr  demon- 
stration of  importance '. 

§  13.  In  the  following  February,  that  of  1580,  Sandere 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Irish  nolulity,  in  which  Elizabeth  is 
most  scnrrilously  handled '.  But  his  mission  continued,  not- 
withstanding, to  wear  a  very  unpromisii^  appearance,  being 
greeted  but  slenderiy  with  native  support,  although  papal 
indulgences  bid  high  for  it  among  aU  who  lived  in  fear  of 
purgatory.  Nor  did  the  Romish  party  find  its  prospects  much 
more  satisfSeM^ry,  even  on  the  arrival  of  San  Giuseppe,  an 
Italian  officer,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  men ;  akhouidi 
there  came  besides  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  rich 
military  chest.  This  reinforcement  was  enabled  easilv  to 
effect  a  landing,  the  En^h  admiral  employed  to  watch  the 
coast  having  withdrawn,  not  then  expecting  any  enemy.  The 
fort  of  Smerwick  was  first  made  stronger,  and  an  officer  of 
resolution  and  ability  might  have  made  a  stand  of  some  con- 

Ab  Yoaghal  was  rtronglv  fortified, 
jn  English  garraon  would,  proUbly, 
nave  rendered  it  secure;  but  the 
mayor  refused  to  admit  one,  for  which 
he  was  hanged  before  hln  own  door 
when  shordy  after,  Ormond  retook 
thepUce.    Cambden,  474. 

»  It  may  be  seen  in  Ellis's  f)ri^Mal 
LftUn,  second  series,  Ui  ©ft. 


>  He  took  Yoogfaal  without  resist- 
ance, and  his  clansmen  made  a  sad 
figure  as  soldiers  in  a  papal  war,  pil- 
li^png  the  implements  of  Romish  wor- 
ship found  thore  with  as  little  hesitation 
as  anything  else  that  came  in  their 
way.  This  has  been  represented  by 
Romanists  as  a  reason  of  Dramond^i 
eTentOAl  misfortunes.  (Phelan,  203.) 
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iiniuuioe  under  its  protection.  But  San  Ginseppe  bdng  preaaed 
by  the  lord  deputy  and  the  Eaii  of  Qmiond,  without  leeehing 
any  auooour  eitiier  finom  Deeinond  or  from  the  oontineot, 
became  ahurmed,  and  hastily  surrendered  at  diacsreticm.  The 
queen^s  forces  had  long  be^  most  irregularly  paid,  and  it  mM 
found  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  seekiiig  an  indemnity 
in  the  plunder  of  these  unhappy  firadgnen,  who  woe  in- 
humanly put  to  the  sword :  a  stidn  upon  her  soldien  which 
gave  gieat  concern  and  displeasure  to  Eliabeth*  Of  SandeOi 
the  fate  is  uncertam ;  but  he  is  known  to  have  died  in  con- 
cealment before  the  end  of  1580.  The  Earl  of  Desnumd 
himself  eluded  pursuit  during  nearly  three  yean>  but  he  paand 
a  miserable  life.  His  days  were  generally  Bpenk  alone,  Inrkiiig 
in  caverns,  or  other  unsuiqpected  retreats.  At  nig^  be  was 
usually  joined  by  a  few  fiuthfol  followers  *,  who  brought  him 
such  sustenance  as  they  could  any  way  procure.  One  day 
they  seized  some  cows,  and  the  owner  getting  asBistanoe  fion 
a  neighbouring  fort»  ventured  upon  an  active  search  after 
his  property.  The  animals  were  trac&ed  to  a  g^en,  throng 
which  tiie  party  proceeded  until  near  midnigfat,  when  a  light 
was  seen  glinmiering  through  some  trees.  Towards  this  the 
officer  led  his  men,  and  finding  a  cabin  he  entered  it  \  An 
old  man  was  lying  before  the  fire,  from  whom,  probably, 
nothing  satisfactory  could  be  learnt,  as  he  was  violently  as- 
saulted, and  his  arm  was  almost  cut  off.  He  then  cried  out, 
^^  I  am  the  Earl  of  Desmond.^  But  this  appeal  gained  him 
no  pity.  He  was  run  through  in  several  places,  and  his  head 
being  severed  from  the  body,  it  was  sent  over  to  En^^and,  and 
placed  upon  London  Bridge,  according  to  the  usage  in  cases  of 
high  treason '. 


*  Who  **  had  barbarously  vowed  to 
forswear  God  before  they  would  for- 
sake hun."  (Cainbden,  495.)  This  is 
the  true  spirit  of  clanship,  and  an  in- 
dication not  to  be  misunderstood  of  the 
state  which  Irish  society  had  reached 
at  that  time. 

«  Phebin,  168. 

*  Cambden,  496.  Dr.  Lingard  says 
that  it  was  Kelly  of  Moriarty,  who 
struck  off  his  head,  and  he  writes  as 
if  Desmond  had  only  time  enoueh  to 
discover  himself.    He  also  speaks  €i 


the  earl's  appearance  as  ^  Tenerable.** 
Dr.  Phelan  too  mentions  hk  ^digni- 
fied aspect."  These  things  make  the 
account  much  more  pictaresque.  But 
Cambden*s  more  probable  tale  makes 
it  seem  that  there  was  a  aenfile.  As 
for  Desmond's  appeanaee,  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  very  atnkiog.  He 
was  evidently  a  weak  man.  Such  peo- 
ple may  be  Belf-poeseased  fipom  the 
habitual  consciousness  of  external  ad- 
vantages, but  commanding  fiieea  tliey 
never  have.    The  traAh  ai^iean  to  bc^ 
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^  I4f.  Soon  after  Desmond'^s  death,  Ireland  gained  a  strong 
and  fair  executive,  the  only  thing  of  which  it  has  really  ever 
been  m  want.  Sir  John  Perrot,  natural  son,  it  was  thought, 
of  Henry  VIII.,  became  lord  deputy,  and  administered  the 
laws  with  that  stem  impartiality  which  respected  neither  race 
nor  station,  and  which  reduced  completely  to  their  just  dimen- 
sions those  ferocious,  wily,  selfish,  local  tyrants,  among  whom 
the  country  had  been  immemoriaUy  parcelled.  The  result  of 
this  administrative  vigour  was  a  degree  of  tranquillity  quite 
unknown  hitherto  in  Ireland.  But  although  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  both  of  indigenous  and  English  extraction,  did 
ample  justice  to  a  government  which,  for  the  first  time,  knew 
no  distinctions,  but  between  right  and  wrong  doers,  none  could 
deny  the  deputy'^s  severity  ;  nor  could  such  as  felt  the  weight 
of  it  keep  down  a  thirst  for  vengeance.  At  length  Perrot, 
whose  temper  was  evidently  austere  and  hasty,  grew  weary  of 
the  animosities  that  thickened  around  him,  and  solicited  his 
recall.  His  enemies  pursued  him  into  his  retirement,  and 
raking  up  some  of  the  harsh  language  upon  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers,  which  he  had  vented  under  disappointment  and 
irritation,  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason.  After  a  few 
months  he  died  broken-hearted,  or,  some  said,  poisoned,  in  the 
tower*.     His  withdrawal  from  Ireland  was  the  signal  for  a 


that  tho  aoldien  treated  this  like  an 
Ofdinaiy  cmse  of  cattle-stealing,  and 
finding  an  old  man  under  rery  sus- 
piciouB  circumstances,  who  might  be 
eitlier  insolent  or  uncommunicative, 
they  treated  him  as  they  would  any 
other  such  person  so  found  at  that 
ttme  and  in  that  country. 

•  Perrot,  however,  did  some  dis- 
aervice  to  the  English  by  recruiting 
for  the  army  in  Ireland,  probablv,  to 
mare  the  queen's  exchequer.  **  Till 
this  tone  the  Englishmen  had  very 
easy  wars  in  Ireland  ;  800  foot  and 
300  horse  were  held  an  invincible 
army.  Randolph,  with  600  English, 
easily  discomfited  O'Neal  with  4000 
Irish.  Collier,  in  the  year  1571,  with 
one  single  company,  defeated  a  thou- 
sand Hebridians  in  Connaught.  Three 
hundred  horse  overthrew  tne  Butlers 
with  a  grent  multitude  of  rebels.   And 


(to  omit  other  like  instances)  two  com- 
panies of  foot  won  in  one  day  above 
twenty  castles  from  the  IriBh.  But 
after  they  were  by  Perrot's  command, 
exercisea  daily  at  home,  taught  the 
use  of  their  weapons,  and  to  discharge 
their  guns  at  a  mark,  so  that  they 
might  be  the  more  ready  for  service 
against  the  Hebridians,  and  had  after- 
wards been  bred  up  in  the  Netherland 
war,  and  learned  the  ways  of  fortifica- 
tions ;  they  then  troubled  the  English 
fas  we  sliall  see  after)  with  a  more  dif- 
ficult war."  (Cambden.  542.)  The 
Irish,  therefore,  in  Elizabeth's  early 
years,  were  like  the  uncivilised  nations 
of  modem  times,  no  match  whatever 
for  the  troops  of  a  nation  more  ad- 
vanced. This  is  a  gri'at  additional  re- 
flection upon  the  English  government 
for  suffering  their  wild  independence 
during  so  long  a  time  ;  and  it  is  also  a 

1 


.^nwrrzmi''  Tm.       J-fSCT.  m.  ft.  ii. 


Oft  ?»aJ7  yamfsmtfL  mKSi  TstrnM'  ir  mimir 

ic«  2svv»  iiiiL  'iht*  -iacfttim.  it  TTran*:.  sni  lAcnaffdsc  tbe  ex- 


Tbi»9K  fmDKSBifK  rie  TBfwvsf £  je^  a^r»  n  pyMg  KMirw,  but  hb 
CiDK  Sir  'Jirtwing  *i#  -die  maksk  ivaft  auc  co^kl  mmi  he  vet  stroie 

VIktj^  tiKweii  ffm^HDfr  'it  rApwitg  inco  its  fanner  tmtNi- 
UftktP:.     Trr'Toe  r«!4!«>fv«>fi  aa  wocEeaexa.  to  itid   in   restoring 

imr^trSlLuj.  Hr  rvaiEIy  cr:iiia?*e*i  hi-  strvieesc  but  required 
f/*:Tr/.i«*tirrti  V;  r^2^  aji»i  tnin  six  ei.tn^oaies.  which  he  mi^t 
aJ»»T-*  rj^Tfr  *t  ^^Hir-ATtL  bi  'rase  acT  'i^tminoce  should  occur. 
H*:  »ofiW  rrjaintain  lii^^  :*-r>f  kims^rlf.  The  r^uired  penn»- 
•t«^/fj  »a^  id'frti-  and  rne  ^  o.'cnpani>rs  w«^  raised.  But  they 
fi^  fio  •fj^jC^T  Lfrct./me  discipiioei  5»>I«iiers»  than  the  men  were 
vf*<fTailv  -"frnt  home,  and  others  to^^k  their  places^  who  were 
traifi'rfi  in  like  manner.  Thus  all  his  clansmen,  useful  for  the 
fu'h\.  ^t:ri:  jrra/luallv  initiated  in  tho  arts  of  scientific  warfwe'. 
Surh  Hiihpicioas  movements  could  not  wholly  escape  obeen"*- 
tiori  ;  Imt  the  chieftain,  by  descending  at  all  times  when  it 
Huit^.'d  hirn  to  the  mojst  abject  submLssions,  and  most  perfidious^ 
n'pnrH^rntationw,  contrive^l  to  keep  himself  in  a  condition  to 
Ix'jird  the  government  whenever  it  could  be  safely  done.     At 

rt- tfukf!  to  ihom*  who  would  lay  much  U'stants,  if  it  had  <mite<l  their  chi«>fs  u> 

mtrttm  u\nm  their  n-lij^iouji  convictionH  do  «o  too. 

At  th*t  lirn«».     Th«?re  in  no  douht  that  '  Phelan,  172. 

Ihe  clmuanen  would  havr  turned  Pro- 
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length  he  Rnfimiced  Iu»  petaaip*:.  ac  lesHt.  ^^-n-iy.  )v  Mauiimf^ 
to  be  the  O'TfeiL,  the  locd  «>f  Cbcer :  and  ->nz>*iTn^  joztt  ->f»r:»j»^ 
pandence  wkh  Spam,  he  joHiiiiefi  aa  inrnnife  Y  tRfxaiu^^, 
EKiaiheth,  wha  kad  beeiMiie  impgnt^ng  imifer  -31*?  74^  Tifmi:i#*a 
of  Irehnd,  wis  now  driveii  :n  ^nnu^  u^fM^^  ^t^.  l\  Xu*7. 
lo95,  Tjmae  wis  prndanneil  &  aEaisiir.  vul  oUa  ^inr  Y  7i^»iir. 
joined  to  waEnarj  movemenis  4c'  iflmfi  uxritmL.  accun  !'<rifi(0tc 
him,  with  oAptw  of  the  Ohg?  '^hiHSL  -^i  vniti^  a-D^«rrnu^il 
sobmiHioiis.  In  the  feflowinir  •/aonar?  ic&»mcc*  v^tt^  aiaffit 
to  pnciiy  their  anis^^py  ^Monaj  ly  neflos  ^f  :&  ^irnxai  af!r»f«cnin#** 
dnlioD,  and  then,  fi»r  tiK  irx  zsnu^  Ziut  »>!  '^Utiut  .'.r^iii^zfit 
forward  the  qaesdixi  of  r»fiidna '.  Bus  aciitiiifitfJL  *int7  inrr«:r* 
flsDy  rlftinif^  Bberty  of  vmagsuxus^  j-^  '-v^i  Y  *jaf?ni.  M  Miiuja 
and  M^CSuder  leqniRfi  hH  ffdmfj\sdr,ti  J  -vl  zht:  fv^nivd^ 
within  their  reapeeczve  fiEnxcn^  du?  -rf^inMflicrjrta^  Vrin^  cCiMii' 
eaDf  mentioned :  sneh  «aa  dK  vntftKfT»54t  'Y  *Ji^:::»t<:  xml  fi/v 
the  fntBre  prapeesi  of  dias  duxrttL  vnjita  j&a*i  :u.*v  ^r.«=:*4^ilT 
awakened  their  tardr  aeal  \  Iz  'j^  v-.r-iorr  .f  yynark.  ait9<>.  tiiac 
among  the  eoodidonfi  fArfA  v>  ^ci^  T^ri^zis^  9al^  :£«7  »iznJ!i».a 
of  aherift  into  their  VAEixtxst ' :  a  ^iaccL  '^i^su'.cKrsdf^  liuii 
hatred  and  fear  of  law.  vich  aJ  wa^  retecrairrii^  <./  <!rnliak«i 
fiocietr  wfaicfa  fi!>Ikiw  in  ha  znesi.  zfx  'zrxjfii<  Ei.cii^  ;r>rt«.t«^ 
aeasionay  was  the  nsai  fassE^  of  ^c^  T^k0±5fjc^  Tfjzir  '*z^>:r^ 
Tyrone.  iadtatA.  had  p»#iRr»fi  raTfefeif  rad>T  c-.c^^rjr  o>  in 
his  compliaiM9e  with  ta^.  Xf*  Prx<e<a£.t  virvhip  \  a:>i  :r>rn^ 
can  hardh  be  a  drxiU  tha^  if  Rr.'gar/l  h^  fcMrfi  ^.-cJ^h.  ibiese 


/.    UbC    ux 


az.'v 


in  tlua  kii^dm 

hoMfe  mbovf  XL,  due  tfc«  ««i  i£i^  i^rr 
first  time  tbev  ka4  mk^^.  ««  of  is  m 

Camtiffen,  M». 

•  *-  A*  for  tb<!r  K5KH3v»  'if  aJ'b«jft:ijLz 
the  cfrarrb-laiyk,  b«r  ftXtfv^r"  'tbe 
qoeen'ft)  '^  vaife,  tiiat  »Im^  faa^  nirrer 
willinziv  and  ]uy>«ii>ziT  zru^u^  lo  anr 
nmn,  nf^r  «oaM  feb«t  hirr*AiU!T  ztmmji 
the  libertT  of  Mrizinjr  en  the  rereiiMS 
<»r  the  rburrfa."    /fjvi.  SOO. 

*  ^  Yoor  mnjcvtj  hM  beard,  ("aji^ 

VOL.  in. 


Lm..  t^os  ^K  a»i  u  lirfi  AT? 

fk.^  azfi  4a=;fR<.«»lv  t^ui  «.^  «/sW 
zrvhH!^  :r  lb?  Ecr^3»c  paj«  :  f.c  «^ra 
£«  '»  vrih  :hrt  ««&>!,  Sir  vil!  a^«\^cepaaiT 
tbt  >.rd  ^i:f«t7  w  tbe  chcnriu  ani 
b'CK-  anH.  a=»i  «-llI  ait  :o  hvrar  i^^r- 
riff9r  azyi  ttTXTKC  :  thirv.a^  t^vn  a»>  lKr\ 
havv  tiwjcbt  the  k«\l  ^(«i^  t^^  tiM' 
chairb -<k*;»r.  defarc  a*  if  thi-j  mriv 
wild  cat*  :  X'Ul  he,  in  bit  <\«»**fcr«Kv^ 
aith  2i»l  o-nferviKV,  m\^tKI  W  iv- 
formed  :  ft*  be  haih  *>nh  ^^ih-  htik* 
cub  of  an  Engtisb  prie«i,  M  mlK^im  he 
is  eedocvd  Tr  «ant  «>f  Kt»  fVien^* 
accew  to  him,  mbt^  mifhi  oiht'f^  »nc  »|« 
hiildhimr     IV4aB,177 
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Irish  lords  of  misrule  would  have  found  cogent  reason  for  ading 
either  with  Luther  or  Calvin.    Their  hopes,  however,  of  foreign 
succour  all  centred  in  Spain,  the  most  bigoted  of  Bomii^ 
countries,  and  its  king  was  to  cloak  his  ambitious  designs  upon 
Ireland,  by  pretending  to  receive  it  from  the  pope,  its  superior 
lord,  who  reclaimed  it  from  Elizabeth  as  forfeited  by  heresy. 
Thus  hatred  of  the  country,  which  sought  to  restrain  thdr 
wild  excesses,  anxiety  to  gratify  Spain,  and  a  provident  care 
to  cloak  selfish  injustice  under  colourable  pretences,  all  im- 
pelled these  Irish  chieftains  to  take  up  a  position  as  religious 
champions.     The  miserable  followers  too,  whom  they  and  their 
fathers  had  impoverished,  barbarised,  and  oppressed  in  every 
substantial  particular,  but  who  were  not  aware  of  the  hostile 
influence  that  really  ground  them  to  the  dust,  might  find  venom 
added  to  their  hereditary  hatred  of  every  thing  English,  and 
enthusiasm  added  to  their  own  clannish  attachments,  if  they 
believed  England  an  enemy  to  true  religion,  their  chieftainiy  i 
powerful  instrument  for  its  protection.  Thus  when  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  existing  public  opinion 
every  where  in  Europe,  closed  upon  Ireland,  it  left  upon  her 
populace  a  rooted  antipathy  to  Protestantism.     Ignorant  peo- 
ple had  been  taught  by  selfish  men,  for  ends  quite  unconnected 
with  religion,  to  confound  Romish  peculiarities  with  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  this  absurd  persuasion,  constantly  receiving  a  tinge  of 
malignity  from  social  evils  and  political  disaffection,  has  worked 
itself  into  the  vitals  of  inferior  Irish  society.  Although  Elizabeth 
lived,  accordingly,  just  long  enough  to  see  the  termination  of  her 
troubles  in  the  sister-island,  by  the  suppression  of  Tyrone^s 
rebellion,  she  left  no  additional  soundness  in  the  public  mind 
there  \  leather,  pcrliaps,  the  reverse.  England  had  been  found  an 
over-match,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  consolidating  her 
power,  and  the  superior  attractions  of  continental   politics, 
joined  to  the  lingering  hold  of  Irish  chieftainry,  the  uncivilized 


^  "  O'Neil,  who  had  never  acted 
vigorously  with  or  under  his  continen- 
tal allies,  and  who,  on  one  occasion, 
had  been  roundly  charged  with  trea- 
chery by  their  discomfited  general,  at 
length  made  his  peace  by  an  insincere 
Hubniission.  The  greater  part  of  his 
associates  had  preceded   him  in   this 


course,  and  the  others  hastened  to 
follow  his  example.  Thus  terminated 
abruptly,  and  in  a  great  degree  through 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  leaders, 
the  last  of  three  rebeUions  which  had 
foiled  the  ablest  generals,  and  con- 
sumed mvriads  of  the  bravest  troops 
of  EngUnd/'   Ibid.  198.  200. 
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halntB  of  the  pecqJe,  and  the  crafty  exertions  of  an  indigent 
sectarian  priesthood,  prevented  her  from  following  up  past 
soooeflBea  with  the  vigour  that  was  uigentlj  required.  Hence 
arose  a  necessity  for  that  violence  which  planted  Ireland,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  an  aristocracy,  alien  in  blood 
and  rdigion  to  her  indigenous  population,  filling  the  country 
vrith  daims,  prejudices,  and  animosities  that  distract  it  up  to 
the  present  hour. 

§  15.  One  of  Sir  John  Perrot'^s  most  promising  efforts  for 
the  amdioration  of  Ireland,  was  to  found  a  college  in  Dublin, 
that  hence  might  flow  streams  of  sound  knowledge  into  every 
part  atibe  country.  That  able  viceroy  had  come  into  Ireland 
with  instructions  to  consider  how  St.  Patrick^s  Church,  and 
its  endowments,  could  be  made  available  for  this  useful  pur- 
pose. He  found  himself,  however,  unable  to  carry  the  plan 
into  execution.  Adam  Loftus,  then  both  archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  lord  chancdllor,  was  raising  a  family  out  of  the  revenues 
of  that  cathedral,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  prevent  any  new 
appropriation  of  them  *.  In  his  vindication  it  is  alleged,  that, 
if  the  project  had  taken  effect,  the  see  of  Dublin  would  have 
been  injuriously  curtailed  of  means  to  reward  clerical  merit ' ; 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  an  evil  whenever  it  had  an  arch- 
bishop who  considered  his  patronage  as  a  public  trust.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  interference  with  St.  Patrick's  having  been 
abandoned,  archbishop  Loftus  promoted  the  foundation  of  an 
miiversity  in  Dublin.  Trinity  college  was  the  name  given  to 
this  noUe  institution,  and  the  first  stone  of  its  buildings  was 
bud  in  March,  1592.  In  the  following  January  the  first 
students  were  admitted  into  it,  and  among  them  was  the  admi- 
rable James  Ussher,  nephew  to  Henry  Ussher,  soon  after 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  ultimately  prelate  of  that  see 
himself. 

§  16.  This  eminent  scholar,  when  very  young,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  controversies  with  Borne,  so  common  in  his 
time,  and  by  means  of  Stapleton's  Fortress  of  the  Faith  espe- 
cially, he  gained  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with  them. 

♦  He  **  was  deeply  interested  ui  the  he  had  mnted  cither  to  himself  or  to 
beneficefi  and  other  estates  belonging  his  children  and  kinsmen/*  Mant,  31 1 . 
to  the  cathedral  by  long  leases,  whieh         s  Ihul,  312. 
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FiU-Symonds,  a  learned  JeBuit^.waB  then  impriaoned  in  the 
castle  of  Dablin,  where  he  talked  of  himself  aa  **  Hke  a  bear 
tied  to  a  stake,  waiting  for  some  to  bait  him.^  He  obviousljr 
meant  this  language  for  a  challenge  to  the  Protestant  party, 
and  young  Ussher,  though  only  ninete^  was  pot  forward  to 
oyerUirow  his  confident  assertions.  The  Jesuit  was  nabnaOy 
rather  indignant  at  the  prospect  of  a  disputation  with  one 
whose  years  iqipeared  so  unequal  to  it :  but  he  soon  saw  abun- 
dant reason  for  believing  himself  matched  nith  an  antagonist 
most  unlikely  to  be  vanquished.  He,  therefore,  sileiitty  with- 
drew from  the  contest,  not  venturing  to  call  for  a  second 
regular  encounter.  Usaher  had  made  suflScient  prepamtions 
for  one,  but  finding  no  occasion  for  them,  they  lay  among  his 
papers  until  he  was  urged  by  some  individuals  of  weight,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  to  reorder  his  materials  more  oonqplete, 
and  ofifer  them  to  the  world  *•  Obedience  to  this  importanity 
made  him  publish  his  Answer  to  a  JmuU^  in  windi  Bomanim 
is  wounded  through  tradition,  the  very  armoor  in  which  it 
professes  to  be  invulnerable.  But  neither  by  this,  nor  by  a 
similar  work,  more  strictly  national,  his  JBd^iam  of  ike  omomI 
Irith  and  British^  were  Ussher^s  countrymmi  gmerally  pr&-' 
pared  to  profit.  When  the  light  of  his  erudition  first  shone  upon 
them,  their  minds  were  closed  against  it  by  that  sullen  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  towards  every  appeal  from  Protestantism  and  Bri- 
tain, which  so  fearfully  burst  forth  in  the  massacre  of  1641.  Nor 
has  a  great  majority  of  them,  down  to  thisi  present  time,  been 
placed,  by  the  current  of  civil  affiurs,  in  a  condition  to  consider 
calmly  how  far  the  religious  principles  of  their  fellowHsnibjectsare 
agreeable  to  the  monuments  of  Obristian  antiquity,  and  favour- 
able to  national  greatness.  On  the  contrary,  a  succession  of  un- 
fortunate circumstances  has  concurred  to  prolong,  and  even  ex- 
asperate, those  unenquiring  prejudices  against  the  sister-island 


*  This  appears  from  Uasher's  own 
preface,  but,  perhaps,  his  mention  of 
one  meeting  only  is  to  be  taken  with 
some  limitation.  ^  Twice  or  thrice 
(says  Dr.  Bernard)  they  had  solenm 
disputations,  though  the  Jesuit  ac- 
knowledgeth  but  one.  He  was  ready 
to  have  proceeded,  but  the  Jesuit  was 
weary  of  it."   (Mant,  333.)    The  Edi- 


tor must  here  gratefiiUy  admcvwledge 
his  obligations  to  this  work,  which  hai 
excellently  filled  up  an  ineoDTCiUMit 
void  in  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of 
these  islands.  The  learned  and  ami- 
able Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  has 
thus  established  a  new  claim  to  the 
distinction  which  has  attended  him 
through  life. 
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and  her  scriptural  fiuth,  whidi  arose  amid  the  9tnigg;le8  of 
semi-barbarous  chieftains  to  retain  a  pernicious  power,  and 
which  never  have  been  free  from  external  influenoes  equally 
suspicious. 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    SECT    OF    AXABAPTI<^T->  OB    MKSXO.VlTk<». 


f  1.  Origin  of  the  AoabaptHta,  ofaanre. — |  2, 3.  Tbeir  pnilwble  ori;|piii.— g  4. 
Their  fint  morenieati^ — |  S.  Their  prog^roM. — |  (S,  PanMhraenUi  <V:«rr»A4 
them. — §  7.  Thoae  of  Mnnater. — |  8w  M«nw#  Sfmocui. — |  d.  Hm  iVjrtrxne. 
f  10.  Origin  of  sects  among  the  Anshaf^MU. — {  11.  TIm:  more  gniM,  scmI  tbc 
more  refined. — i  12.  Source  of  the  HUammiu:  n^a^^m. — |  13.  It  «s«  bte 
redneed  to  a  sjMem. — i  14.  WhtO.  it  is^ — |  Id.  The  fint  |«iiicipkr  t4  thdr 
eonmiOD  doetrbiesw — i  16.  Their  doeUines  themselT<*. — |  17-  Their  prsetical 
doctrines. — |  18.  Singular  doetiines  of  eertain  ftwtii. — %  19.  Their  lemnting 
and  emditaon.—!  90.  Maoj  seeto  among  tbem^ — |  21.  I'ermanent  Mat  of  the 
Mennonites  first  in  Holland.— |  22.  The  Engiibfa  .\aJbapCttt«.— $  23.  r^mrral 
and  partieolar,  what  their  riewL— |  24^  David  r>,r>r:^._|  25.  Henry  NicoiaL 
The  Familista 

§  1.  The  origin  of  the  sect  who.  from  tlnrir  refjetition  of  tlie 
baptism  received  in  other  communitif^,  are  called  Anai^j/j(i^s\ 

became  adulto  and  attained  to  the  foil 
WW:  of  nztiotL,  verv  to  be  la|>tiz«d 
agftin.  Bat  it  v»  eertain  that  the  name 
WAA  zi^en  Ut  them  not  unly  for  that 
rea/i^jo,  bat  tofftx:  evpecisllj  because 
thej  ciMttifUrred  the  persocn,  who  were 
initiatbd  tuu>  the  christian  cfaorrh  hy 
baptuffliy  in  thetr  infancy,  as  not  be- 
Umg^az  to  the  cfaorch  at  all ;  and, 
therefun.',  wlH'n  each  persons  wuuld 
join  the  AnahafAkUj  they  baptixed 
them  a  second  time.  .\nd  in  this 
sentiment  all  the  isecift  of  Ami:UitMfliiis 
crxitinne,  quite  to  the  present  time, 
however  mach  they  may  differ  in  other 
opinions  and  cnslomft.  .\miHig  the 
ancient  An'tt'tptUts^  those  in  particular 
who  are  cajk*d  Flrmimm  or  /TitWr«iM, 
mor.t  fully  merit  this  ap|»ellation.  For 
tlivy  n.'bapti/o  not  only  tlnw*'  »ho  re- 
c^-ivt-d  baptism  in  iHhcr  dcuuininatioaK 
in  their  childhood  i*r  infancy,  but  likc> 


'  The  modem  M^mmomilct  are  of- 
fended with  this  term,  and  pn/fni  to 
be  entirelj  free  from  the  pnctice  of 
repeating  haf4i§m,  on  which  thift  name 
iafbonded.  They  admit  that  the  old 
Anabt^kU  had  the  custom  of  relap- 
tizing  such  as  joined  them  from  other 
denominations  of  christaaiM ;  but  thej 
■ajr  the  costom  at  this  day  is  laid  aiwde 
bjr  mnch  the  grater  part  of  their 
eotnmnnity.  See  Herman  Scbyn's  Hi§- 
iaritt  Mmaomlarmm  yUmm^  Ifnimctw, 
cap.  iL  p.  32.  But,  onkfls  I  am  aha- 
cether  deeeired,  tbeae  gvjod  men  here 
me  sight  of  that  mnplicity  and  ingenn- 
they  at  times  s^j  highly 
and  artfnllir  conceal  the 
tme  grcmnd  of  this  appellation.  They 
preirad  that  their  pnedec««B«^rs  were 
called  AmifopiuU^  for  thi»  n.^asfjn,  that 
they  thoo{(bt  thuae  who  had  Ufn  bap- 
in  other  eummnnitiee  after  thev 
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but  from  the  celebrated  man,  to  whom  they  owe  a  large  share 
of  their  present  prosperity,  are  denominated  Menmaniiei^  m 


wise  such  as  received  it  in  adult  years. 
Nay,  each  particular  sect  of  Anabap- 
tigti  rebaptizes  those  who  come  to  them 
from  the  other  sects  of  their  denomi- 
nation :  for  each  sect  considers  its  own 
baptism  to  be  the  only  true  and  valid 
baptism.  The  more  moderate  Anabap- 
tists, or  tho  Waterlandians,  as  they 
are  called,  are  a  little  wiser  ;  because 
they  do  not  rebaptizo  such  as  were 
baptized  at  adult  years  in  other  de- 
nominations, nor  those  who  were  bap- 
tized in  other  sects  of  Anabaptists. 
And  yet  they  are  justly  denominated 
Anabaptists,  because  they  rebaptize 
those  who  received  baptism  in  their 
infancy.  Still,  liowever,  the  patrons 
of  the  sect  most  carefully  keep  this 
custom  out  of  sight ;  because  they  are 
afraid  lest  the  almost  extinguished 
odium  should  revive,  and  the  modem 
Mennonites  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  the  flagitious  Anabaptists,  if  they 
should  frankly  state  the  facts  as  they 
are.  Hear  a  very  recent  writer,  Schyn, 
loc.  cit.  p.  32.)  where  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  his  brethren  are  unjustly 
stigmatized  with  the  odious  name  of 
AnabaptiHts  :  "  Anabaptismus  ille 
(say8  he)  plane  obsolevit,  et  a  multis 
retro  ainiis  ueminem  eujuacunque  sec- 
tn>  Cliristianu!  fidei  Jturta  mandatum 
ChrUti  baptizatum,  dum  ad  nostras 
ecclesias  transire  cupit,  rebaptizave- 
runt ;"  i.  c.  Tk<it  Atuibaptisin  fias  be- 
come wholly  obsolete;  and  for  many  yean 
past  714 J  person  of  any  sect  whatever,  that 
holds  the  chri^ian  faithy  if  baptised  ac- 
cording  TO   THE  COMMAND    OF    ChRJST, 

fchen  he  itishes  to  join  our  churches,  is 
rebajttizcd.  On  reading  this,  who  would 
not  readily  suppose  that  the  repetition 
of  baptism  no  longer  exists  among  the 
Menuonites  of  our  times  ?  But  the 
fallacy  is  in  some  measure  betrayed 
by  the  words  which  are  printed  in 
capital  letters  ;  accordituj  to  the  com- 
mand of  Christ.  For  the  Anabaptists 
contend  that  it  is  without  any  com- 
mand of  Christ  that  infant*  are  ad- 
mitted to  baptism.  And  the  whole 
design  is  more  clearly  indicated  by  the 
words  which  follow  :  "sed  ilium  etiam 
ADULTORUM  baptismum,  ut  sufficientem 
agnoscunt."     And  still,  as  if  he  had 


fully  established  his  point,  Schyn  thus 
concludes  his  argument :  ^Qoam  veris- 
simum  est,  illud  odiosnm  nomen  Ana- 
baptistarum  illis  non  conTenire."  But 
it  does  certainly  belong  to  them  ;  be- 
cause the  very  beet  of  the  Mennonites, 
equally  with  those  from  whom  diey 
are  descended,  think  that  the  baptism 
of  infieaits  has  no  validity  ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  cause  those  who  have  already 
been  baptized  among  other  christiam, 
to  be  Agwui  baptiz^  with  their  bap- 
tism.— Aere  are  many  things  which 
induce  me  to  believe  that  reliance  can- 
not always  be  placed  on  the  Om^ariom 
and  the  expositions  of  the  modem 
Mennonites.  Being  insftracted  by  the 
miseries  and  sufferings  of  their  fikthers, 
they  conceal  entirely  those  principles 
of  their  sect  from  which  their  duuracter 
and  state  would  most  dearly  appear ; 
and  the  others,  which  they  cannot 
conceal,  they  most  studiously  disgnise, 
that  they  may  not  anpear  too  bad. — 
[This  long  and  invidious  note  of  Dr. 
Mosheim  the  translator  wooM  gladly 
have  omitted,  if  he  had  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  suppress  any  thing  contuned 
in  tlie  book.  For,  to  what  purpose 
are  such  discussions  !  The  point  at 
issue  is,  whether  the  Mennonites,  cm* 
Baptists,  are  properly  denominated 
Anabaptists.  And  the  fact  is,  that, 
according  to  their  ovti  principles,  they 
are  not,  in  the  literal  and  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  Anabaptists,  or  Rebap- 
tizers.  But,  according  to  the  prind- 
ples  of  all  believers  in  infant  bc^ism, 
they  are,  literally  and  truly.  Anabap- 
tists. They  hold  infant  baptism  to  be 
no  valid  clmstian  baptism ;  and,  ther^ 
fore,  to  be  consistent,  when  they  re- 
ceive to  their  church  one  who  had 
been  baptized  in  infancy,  they  most 
give  him  baptism  ;  for  he  is,  on  ^eir 
principles,  an  unbaptized  person.  But, 
according  to  the  believers  in  infant 
bf^Usm,  such  a  person  had,  previously, 
received  a  real,  christian  bi^tism ;  and, 
therefore,  to  baptize  him  now,  is  to 
rebaptize  him.  Such  being  the  tme 
state  of  the  case,  is  not  Dr.  Moriieim's 
eageiTicss  to  fasten  on  the  Mennonites 
the  odious  name  of  Anabaptists,  as 
good  proof,  to  say  the  least^  of  disin- 


suaiifsnn  aan^s:  in*. 


whole  sib|ect  vitii 
ment  isahogetlMr 

§  2.  In  die  Smsl 
ateogether  in  the 


of  fvorteaiid 
*  The 


of  the 


at  laxge,  by  GMp. 
Imirodmetitf  ad  Hidonam  Eeaet.  turn.  i. 
p.  896,  &c  and  br  Clir.  Matth.  P&H; 
/afnxf mC  in  HUUtr.  lAUerariam  Tkad. 
pAit  u.  p.  349,  ^Lc.  To  tbeir  luis  moft 
be  added  the  Terr  reeem  vmer,  mod 
doelor  amoi^  the  Meimoiiites,  Uennan 
Sehjn  ;  who  fini  pnbliabed  hk  //if- 
taria  Memmomitanamy  AmstenL  1723. 
Sto.  mod  allenrardA,  his  Hittona  Mem- 
momUarmm  pUnior  Lttdmaio^  Amsterd. 
1729.  8iro.  Both  the  works  will  aid  in 
aequiring  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Met ;  bat  neither  of  them  deserves 
the  title  ik  a  History  of  the  Mennonites. 
For  the  writer  deems  it  more  his  biun- 
to  defend  and  jostifj  his  sect,  than 


to  £s^e  a  rexuisr  aairamv  «C  th<<ir 
«nciA,  pr .^rz^BSfs.  aai  ivr^^nkMtis.  Y«t 
he  <i:«is»  B.«  |«erfv«m  tke  fia»c6iv»&  «if  a 

1  laJ'f  sfc  c.  ftL-  learwdlT  aad  jodicioos^  , 
that  the  lieaxkcioix^^  oxild  sk^  hart«  a 

Of  the  lui<«via»>  ami 
k4  th^  )i«!BDonit««^  J<k 
tivte,  in  h»»  ^Wfc^f it<fts 
TkiiJ,  SfmtUJitv9y  p.  461,  ^e.  (The 
priacipal  E:u:lish  hHU%r»ec»  of  baptwai 
and  oi  the  BapcaAs  cr  Menni^t^Mw  ar« 
Wm.  Wall*»  //inr.  fit  Imfami  Ai/iTmhs 

2  Tul9L  Stu.  Lond.  r705;'hi»  IkfrmM  ^ 
tke  Hkior^:  afhl  Gale*»  Rf^l*ictiom$  tm 
WairfHitorp:  Thomas  Crosby's  iliif, 
</  Uke  Bafiitfy  4  x^^  B\\\  ITXk 
Robert  Robinson's  i/iif.  </  Rtftimt^ 
Lond.  1790.  4to,  abrid|eed  by  1>.  tWnie* 
diet,  Boston,  1817.  Br\>;  and  l>avid 
Benedict's  (^MTkW  i/urfonr  of*  rV  Ku^ 
/•Iff,  Boston,  1813.  2  vols.*avtv     7V.) 

•  GaleiiuH  .\brahamson  s    VrfsMi^ 

mand  }Vof>1rm^  p.  29.  Ueruian  Sch^nV 
PlfrnkfT  IMimrtio  Huior,  Mfmmmit,  ca|>, 
i.  p.  2,  &c. 
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those  Waldensians,  Petrobrusians,  and  others,  who  are  usually 
styled  the  Witnesses  for  the  truth  before  Luther.  Prior  to  the 
age  of  Luther^  there  lay  concealed  in  almost  every  coimtry  of 
Europe,  but  especially  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland,  suid 
Grermany,  very  many  persons,  in  whose  minds  was  deeply 
rooted  that  principle,  which  the  Waldensians,  the  Wickliffites, 
and  the  Hussites  maintained,  some  more  covertly,  and  others 
more  openly ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom  which  Christ  set  up 
on  the  earth,  or  the  visible  church,  is  an  assembly  of  iofy 
persons  ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  entirely  free,  not  only  from 
ungodly  persons  and  sinners,  but  from  all  institutions  of  hunmn 
device  against  ungodliness.  This  principle  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  was  the  source  of  all  that  was  new  and  singular  in 
the  religion  of  the  Mennonites :  and  the  greatest  part  of  their 
singular  opinions,  as  is  well  attested,  were  approved,  some 
centuries  before  Luther'' s  time,  by  those  who  had  such  views  of 
the  nature  of  the  church  of  Christ  \     Some  of  this  class  of 


^  As  respects  the  Waldensians,  see 
Philip  a  Limborch's  Uittoria  Inquiti- 
tionigf  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  37.  I**  See 
also  Lydii  WctUUnsiaf  and  Allix's  An- 
cient Churches  of  Piedmont,  eh.  xxii — 
xxvi.  p.211— 280.  N."  3frt<-/.]  That 
the  Wickliffites  and  Hussites  were  not 
far  from  the  same  sentiments,  can  be 
shown  by  adequate  testimony.  [That 
the  Mennonites,  as  being  one  of  those 
protestant  sects,  which  renounced  the 
Romish  religion  in  the  ICth  century, 
resembled  very  much  the  Waldenses, 
the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites,  those 
earlier  revolters  from  the  Romish  wor- 
ship, is  undoubtedly  true.  And  it  may 
therefore  be  justly  said,  that  "  the 
greatest  part  of  their  singular  opin- 
ions,"— meaning  those,  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  Romish  church, — 
**  were  approved,  some  centuries  before 
Luther's  time."  And  this,  T  think, 
must  be  all  that  Dr.  Mosheim  intended 
to  say.  For,  that  in  most  of  the  points 
in  which  they  appeared  singular  among 
Protestants,  they  bore  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  proper  Waldenses,  the 
Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites,  than  the 
other  Protestants,  or  than  the  Luthe- 
i^ns  and  the  Reformed  did,  is  very  far 
fi*om  being  tnie.  On  the  conti-nry,  it 
is  a  well  known  historic  fact,  that  in 


the  16th  century,  the  ramine  deacen- 
dants  of  the  old  Waldensians,  Wick- 
liffites, and  Hussites,  who  were  nume- 
rous in  France,  Elngland,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  &c.  readily  united  with 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  com- 
munities, and  at  length  became  ab- 
sorbed iu  them  ;  and  that  ver\'  few,  if 
any,  of  them  ever  manifested  a  pre- 
ference for  the  Mennonites,  or  for  any 
of  the  Antipiedobaptist  sects  of  thi^ 
age.  The  history  of  the  Reformatioo, 
in  all  the  countries  where  the  ancient 
sects  were  found,  fully  establishes  this 
fact  ;  which  is  so  adverse  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  legitimate  descent  of  the 
Mennonites  from  the  pure  Waldensians. 
The  first  Memionite*  were  not  persons 
who  had  before  borne  the  name  of  Wal- 
densians, or  who  were  known  descen- 
dants of  Waldensians  ;  nor  did  they 
originate  either  in,  or  near,  the  coun- 
tries, where  the  Waldensians  in  that 
age  resided.  And  if  we  endeavour  to 
trace  the  history  of  that  grand  pecu- 
liarity of  all  Mennonites,  their  confin- 
ing baptism  to  adult  believers,  and  re- 
jecting infant  baptism  altogether,  we 
shall  find,  that  at  the  time  Menno  first 
embraced  it,  it  existed  among  the  nu- 
merous German  Anabaptists,  but  not 
among  the  Waldenses  of  France  or 
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&  c4iiin^  as  they  had  fornii^d 
an  idea  nL  wniic  ae««'  be  establiabed  by  huiimii  tiifiiim, 
indnlged  ibe  hc^tt  inc  &]d  bmiBelf  would,  iii  h\»  own  t  iiiMs 
erect  far  trniw^  a  aer  cfanrcfa.  firee  from  every  bk*iniMli  mii\ 
impuiilj  I  and  doc  mt  vixxld  nuse  up  certain  (KTHoim,  and  HII 
them  iridi  harPFair  i^u^  far  tbe  accomplishment  of  thiM  ^n^iit 
ob}ecL  OikeE&.  iwxe  discreet,  looked  for  neither  niini<dpH  nor 
inspinticB :  hat  jadeed,  that  the  church  nii^ht  In*  |iurill<««l 
from  afl  the  rniJHriintions  of  evil  men,  and  U'  ImMi^lit  info 
the  state  that  Clirisi  had  intended,  by  human  effortH  mid  c/ins 
pitnided  the  jaaftice  and  the  regulations  of  the  nn(Mefi(.  vitrmi 
ians  were  resuired  to  their  pristine  dignity  and  infhf<*n('o. 

§  3.  The  spirits  and  courage  of  this  people,  who  h)id  lon^/ 
been  aeverelT  persecuted  and  scattered  over  nmny  tuntnh'itf^, 
rerired.  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  L^Uhsr^  MtM  )ty   rofMf/ 
good  men,  was  soccessfuUy  engaged  in  refonnin^  th«'  v  r  /  ^  'rf 
mpt  state  of  the  church.     According  to  th<'tr  /llff' f/rf  |rMo 
ciplesand  views,  some  supposed,  that  the  tirni;  w/ih  unfi  *  otnt 
when  God  himsdf  would  take  possession  of  mm  h  ht  i*tl  •   »od 
wotdd  set  up  his  heavenly  kingdom  on  the  ffirlU  ,  fri\i*  tf  » *,h 
chided,  that  the  long  expected  and  wished  tut  tiMiihtlton  *4 
the  church,  to  be  eflected  indeed  under  the  yt^r/^Ai  ui*  ni  h>A 
but  yet  by  human  agency,  was  now  at  hnnd,     Wf»h  sS^t  *•*    **   t- 
conamon  in  such  great  revolutions,  wc^e  joined  rono  f  *  /m  /  *'\**  ^i 
of  similar  aims,  but  of  unlike  capai;iti#;s  ;  wh//  ih  h  nUn^i  hno 


Bohemia,  who  were  then  univcnAlly 
hetieren  in  infimt  baptism,  and  were 
in  firmtenial  communion  with  the  Luth<f- 
imn  and  Reformed  churchen.    TYitr^. 
Waldensian  PaedohaptiBts,  inoreoirer, 
declared  that  they  held  the  tumn'.  \it:\\*^ 
which  their  fathers  had  maintair^'d  tm 
aereral  centuries ;  and  they  tk\f\i*'%U:A 
to  their  old  books  to  make  \ftjnA  tin  ir 
aasertions.   See  Jo.  Paul  Pcrrin'ii  //w- 
tonf  i^tkt  WaldeH$e$,  pt.  i.  b.  i.  ch,  iy, 
p.  16y  of  the  English  tmnslation  ;  *r«^ 
pt.  iiL  b.  iii.  iv.  p.  99.    Nor  thftrn  oi-f.U' 
siastical  history  appear  to  m*-.  V»  ^ntr 
mtiYe  the    truth  of   th<;tr    ^fm*'f**fM$. 
There  were,  indeed,  varifiUA  uiy*.*ui 
Becta,tincturudnMin'or  k-M  with  U«#<- 
chaean  views,  in  tlie  twr.-lfUi  af«^  fv*."/* 
ing  ccnturioi,  who  reject^l  uA   •u/^  t 
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by  their  discourseB,  their  dreams,  their  prophecies,  roused  op  a 
large  part  of  Europe,  and  drew  over  to  the  party  a  vast  nmlti- 
tade  of  the  ignorant  and  ill-informed  people.  The  leaders  of 
this  large  multitude,  erroneously  conceiving  tJiat  the  new  king- 
dom which  they  foretold,  was  to  be  free  from  all  evik  and  im- 
perfections, because  they  considered  the  reformation  of  the 
church  which  Luther  had  commenced,  not  to  oorxeapond  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  case,  projected  themselves  a  more  perfect 
reformation  of  it ;  or  rather,  projected  anoUier  and  altogether 
a  divine  church. 

§  4.  Whether  the  origin  of  this  discordant  sect,  which 
caused  such  mischief  in  both  the  civil  and  religious  community, 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  Switzerland,  or  in  Holland  and  Qermany, 
or  in  some  other  country,  it  is  not  important  to  know,  and  is 
impossible  fully  to  determine*.  In  my  opinion,  this  onfy  can 
be  said,  that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  is,  not  long  after 
the  commencement  of  the  reformation  by  Luther,  there  arose 
men  of  this  sort  in  several  different  countries.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  first  leaders  of  any  note  among 
the  Anabaptigts^  were,  nearly  all,  founders  of  distinct  sects. 
For  though  all  these  reformers  of  the  church,  or  rather  pro- 
jectors of  new  churches,  are  caUei  Anabaptists^  because  they  all 
denied  that  infants  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and  solemnly 
baptized  over  again  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy ; 
yet,  from  the  very  beginning,  just  as  at  the  present  day,  they 
were  split  into  various  parties,  which  disagreed  and  disputed 
about  points  of  no  small  importance.  The  worst  part  of  this 
motley  tribe,  namely  that  which  supposed  the  founders  of  their 
ideal  and  perfect  church  would  be  endued  with  divine  powers, 
and  would  work  miracles,  began  to  raise  great  disturbances  in 
Saxony  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  the  year  1521, 
under  the  guidance  of  Thomas  Munzer^  Mark  Stubner^  Nicholas 
Storck^  and  other  chiefs.  They  first  pursued  their  object  by 
means  of  harangues,  argumentations,  and  the  detail  of  divine 
visions,  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  party  made  pretensions. 

'  Whether  the  Anabaptists  appeared  190.  torn.  ii.  p.  64, 65.  p.  265.  327, 328. 
first  iu  Germany,  or  in  Switzerland,  is  torn.  ill.  p.  323.     But  he  is  not  self- 
made  the  Mubject  of  inquiry,  by  Jo.  consistent  in  the  discussion^  nor  has  he 
Conrad  Fueslin,  Bt'tftr'dtfe  zur  SchweUze-  accomplished  any  thing. 
ntchenJle/onmUwtu-Gesckichtey  tom.  i.  p. 
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But  finding  these  means  less  efficient  than  they  could  wish, 
and  that  their  influence  was  resisted  by  the  arguments  of  Luther 
and  others,  they  rushed  to  arms.  Munzer  and  his  associates 
having  collected  a  vast  army  from  among  the  credulous  popu- 
lace, particularly  in  country  villages,  in  Suabia,  Thuringia, 
Franconia,  and  Saxony,  proclaimed  war,  in  the  year  1525, 
against  all  law  and  civil  governments,  and  declared,  that  Christ 
alone  would  reign  from  that  time  forward.  But  these  forces 
were  routed  without  much  difficulty  by  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  other  princes ;  Munzer^  the  firebrand  of  sedition,  was  put 
to  death,  and  his  aiders  and  abettors  were  dispersed  *. 

§  5.  This  bloody  defeat  rendered  the  others,  whom  the  same 
turbulent  and  fanatical  spirit  actuated,  more  timid,  but  not 
more  wise.  It  appears  that,  from  this  time  onward,  there 
roamed  about  Gtermany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  many  per- 
sons infected  with  the  same  criminal  principles  which  had 
proved  the  ruin  of  Munzer  ;  that  in  many  places  they  disturbed 
both  the  church  and  the  state  by  their  seditious  discourses  ; 
gathered  here  and  there  larger  or  smaller  congregations ;  in 
the  name  ci  Crod,  announced  sudden  destruction  as  alxiut  to 
overtake  the  magistrates  and  the  civil  governments ;  and  white 
they  pretended  to  be  ambassadors  of  God,  often  insulted  auda- 
ciously the  Divine  majesty  by  then-  shameful  conduct  and 
crimes.  Infimioiis  with  posterity,  beyond  others  of  this  sense- 
less tribe,  were  the  names  of  Lem*  Hetzer,  Balthazar  /lu/}- 
me^y  FM*  Mamiz^  Gmrad  Grebd,  Melchwr  /lofrMnn^  Gef/rge 
JacoU,  and  others;  who  would,  if  their  abilities  had  liwm 
adequate,  have  involved  aD  Switzerland,  HoDand,  and  GcTmany, 
in  tamnhs  and  wars  ^    Among  these  people  there  wifrre  srrnie 

•See 


»  See  the  4clirib  ceOeeterf,  mm«c     m  kim'^^-^  ^*  "■*'nrt«il 


»  See  the  dtmOB  ceOeeterf,  mimc     «  hmB^Zrl^Z^  T^  mm^rtM 
othen,  faj  U,  BifM  fKUmi  ITZ     pjli^2^i^^  Mx^z^rmfi^ 

w  «  «      A.A    ^Z^^HTiZl  .*^^''^"  ^-  Yff  Vi  lyf  wwMj  lilt  sL-M-L. 
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strangely  delirious,  who  fancied  they  had  incredible  visions : 
but  those  of  them  who  were  not  destitute  of  aU  rationality, 
taught  for  substance  the  following  doctrines:  I.  That  the 
church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  free  from  all  sin.  II.  That  a 
community  of  goods  and  universal  equality  should  be  introduced. 

III.  That  all  usury,  tithes,  and  tributes,  were  to  be  abolished. 

IV.  That  the  baptism  of  infants  was  an  invention  of  the  devil. 


in  the  languages.  Joachim  Vadianus, 
(see  Fueslin,  vol.  v.  p.  3970  ^^'^  ^^  * 
'^Commodissimi  ingenii  hominem,  cla- 
nun  virumlinguisetiam  et  admirabili  in- 
genii dexteritate  prteditum."  He  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  reformation  at  Zurich, 
and  aided  the  reformers  byhisdiscourses 
and  his  writings  ;  among  other  things, 
he  translated  CEcolanipadius'  book  de 
Sacramento  EucharittioB  into  German, 
in  the  year  1526.  But  he  afterwards 
separated  from  them,  and  followed  his 
own  views  in  theology,  which  were  often 
singular  ;  as  appears  from  his  writings 
published  between  the  years  1523  and 
1629.  Among  other  works,  he  trans< 
lated  the  prophets,  with  the  assistance 
of  Hans  Denk.  He  also  wrote,  in  the 
year  1523,  a  book  against  the  divinity 
of  Clirist ;  which  Ambrose  Blarer,  by 
direction  of  Zwingle,  confuted.  He  was 
among  the  extravagant  Anabaptists  ; 
and  was  beheaded  at  Constance,  in 
1529,  because  he  cohabited  with  many 
women,  and  perverted  the  Scriptures 
to  justify  his  unchastity. — Balthazar 
HubMEYER,  who  sometimes  called  liim- 
self  Fricdbergcr,  from  his  native  place 
in  Bavaria,  is,  in  the  above  cited  epistle 
of  Joach.  Vadianus,  pitjnounced,  "elo- 
quentissimuB,  et  humanissimus  vir." 
Before  the  Reformation,  he  was  for  a 
time  preacher  in  the  principal  church 
at  Regensberg ;  where  he  became  sus- 
pected, on  account  of  some  erroneous 
doctrines,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
place.  Afterwards  he  preached  at 
Waldshut.  But  as  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  astray  by  Thomas  MUnzer, 
he  was  driven  from  that  place  also  ; 
and  fleeing  to  Zurich,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  ;  but  after  three  days  dis- 
cussion with  Zwingle,  he  recanted.  Yet 
continuing  afterwai^ds  enthusiastic,  he 
was  expelled  the  city,  and  retii*ed  to 
Moi-avia,  wlieru  ho  foil  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrian  governmont,  and  was 


burnt  alive  at  VieniUk,  in  1628.  His 
writings  are  enamerated  by  Fneslin, 
Beytrage,  vol.  v.  p.  899,  Ac — Feux 
Mantz,  of  Zurich,  was  there  apprehend- 
ed, with  others,  on  account  of  his  Ana- 
baptistic  doctrines,  and  was  drowned. 
See  Fueslin,  Beytr'dge,  voL  v.  p.  269,  &c. 
— Grebel  was  also  of  Zurich,  of  a  good 
family,  and  of  great  talents  ;  but  of  so 
great  obstinacy,  that  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  change  his  opinions.  Yet 
he  fortunately  escaped  from  prison,  and 
afterwards  died  a  natural  death. — 
Melchiob  Hoffmakn  was  a  furrier  of 
Suabia,  who  laboured  to  disseminate 
tho  doctrines  of  the  AnabaptJsts  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  lower  Saxony  and 
Livonia  ;  and  died  in  prison,  at  Stras- 
burg,  in  1533.  To  enumerate  his  writ- 
ings here,  would  be  tedious. — Jacobi  is 
called,  in  the  documents,  (see  Fueslin *s 
Beiftr'dge,  vol.  v.  p.  265.)  Georg  von 
Hause  Jacobs,  genant  Blaurock  von 
Chur.  He  was  twice  apprehended  at 
Zurich,  was  beaten  with  rods,  and,  after 
twice  swearing  to  keep  the  peace,  was 
banished  the  country. — To  the  preced- 
ing may  be  added  John  Denk,  who 
once  taught  in  the  school  of  St.  Sebald, 
at  Nuremburg ;  but,  after  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Anabaptists,  resided 
chiefly  at  Basle  and  at  Worms.  He 
taught  also  the  rcdoration  of  all  thimjg ; 
and  aided  Hetzer,  as  already  stated,  in 
his  translation  of  the  prophets  ;  which 
was  published  at  Worms,  15217.  foUo. 
His  smaller  pieces  were  printed  a 
second  time,  Amsterd.  1680.  12mo. 
Several  extracts  are  given  by  Arnold  ; 
Kirchen-  und  Ketzerhigtori^y  parti  v.  sec. 
ii.  No.  31.  p.  530,  &c.  See  also  Dr. 
BUttenhausen'sB^5^o^  zur  PfdlzifckrH 
Geschichte,  part  iii.  p.  299.  whence  we 
learn,  that  Denk  recanted,  before  lie 
died  ;  and  that  his  recantation  was 
published,  probably,  by  CEcolampadius. 
Schl.] 
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V.  That  all  christians  had  a  right  to  act  as  teachers.  VI. 
That  the  christian  church,  of  course,  had  no  need  of  ministers 
or  teachers.  VII.  Neither  was  there  any  need  of  magistrates 
under  the  reign  of  Christ.  VIII.  That  God  still  made  known 
his  will,  to  certain  persons,  by  dreams  and  visions '.  I  omit 
other  opinions.  It  would,  however,  betray  ignorance  or  want 
of  candour,  to  deny  that  there  were  every  where  others,  who  held 
in  general  to  the  same  opinions,  yet  lived  more  quietly  and 
peaceably ;  and  in  whom  no  great  fault  can  be  found,  except 
their  erroneous  opinions,  and  their  zeal  to  disseminate  them 
among  the  people.  Nor  do  I  fear  to  add,  that  among  the 
followers,  not  only  of  these  more  sober  Anabaptists,  but  even 
of  those  altogether  misguided,  there  were  many  persons  of 
honest  intentions,  and  of  real  piety,  whom  an  unsuspecting 
simplicity,  and  a  laudable  desire  to  reform  the  church,  had  led 
to  join  the  party. 

§  6.  While  this  tumultuous  sect  was  spreading  itself  through 
nearly  all  Europe,  the  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  magis- 
trates resisted  them  with  very  severe  edicts,  and  at  last  with 
capital  punishments'.  But  here  also  the  maxim  was  fully 
verified,  which  long  experience  has  proved  true,  that  the 
human  mind,  when  either  agitated  by  fanatical  fury,  or  strongly 
bound  by  the  cords  of  religion,  is  not  easily  cured  by  terrors 
and  dangers.  Vast  numbers  of  these  people,  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  would  rather  perish  miserably,  by  drown- 
ing, hanging,  burning,  or  decapitation,  than  renounce  the 
opinions  they  had  embraced.  And  therefore  the  Mennonites, 
at  this  day,  show  us  ponderous  volumes,  filled  with  the  accounts 
of  the  lives  and  sufierings  of  those  of  their  party,  who  expiated 


•  These  are  chiefly  collected  from 
the  documents  publiRhed  bv  Fueslio. 
[Whether  they  also  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  justified  (lolygamy,  Fues- 
lin  examines,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Beiftragej^.  119  ;  and  evinces  by  docu- 
ments, that  they  did  not.     8rA/.] 

'  If  I  do  not  mistake,  it  was  first  in 
Saxony,  and  in  the  year  1525,  that  laws 
were  enacted  against  this  sort  of  peo- 
ple. And  these  laws  were  frequently 
renewed,  in  the  years  1527,  1528,  and 
1634.     See  Jo.  Erh.  Kapp's  NarJiUte 


Ton  Reformatvont-Urkunden,  pt.  i.  p. 
176.  As  the  impudence  of  many  of 
this  sect  became  more  bold,  Charles  V. 
published  severe  decrees  against  them 
in  1527  and  1529.  Ottii,  AnnaUi  Ana- 
haptid.  p.  45.  The  Swiss  proceeded 
very  gently,  at  first,  against  their  Ana- 
baptists ;  but  when  many  of  them  be- 
came more  bold,  in  consequence  of  this 
lenity,  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  the  year 
1525,  suspended  over  them  capital 
punishment. 
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bj  their  desth,  the  erimeB  they  were  mij^NMed  to  have  eom- 
mitted  against  either  the  chnroh  or  the  state  ^  I  ooqU  widi 
there  had  been  some  distinctian  made;  and  that  all  ufao 
bdieved  that  adnlts  only  are  to  be  baptiaed,  and  that  the 
nngodly  are  to  be  expelled  the  chnreh,  had  not  been  mdia> 
criminately  pot  to  death.  FortheydidnotallsnflBronaoooimt 
of  their  erimei,  but  many  of  them,  merety  fixr  their  eRoneooB 
cpiniom,  which  they  maintained  with  honesty  and  good  fiut^ 
Yet  most  of  them  talked  out  among  the  people  their  dreamsof 
a  new  church  of  Ohrist  about  to  be  aet  up,  ud  of  the  impend- 
ing abolition  of  all  magistracies,  laws,  and  ponishnientB :  and 
hence  the  very  name  of  Afuxhi^Msi^  presented  at  once  befixe 
the  mind  the  idea  of  a  seditious  person,  that  is,  one  who  was  a 
public  pest.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  AnabapHtts  were 
put  to  death,  not  as  being  bad  citiaens,  or  injuzknis  memben 
of  civil  society,  but  as  being  ineuraUs  ier^iieSj  and  oondenmed 
by  the  old  canon  laws :  for  the  error  concerning  adult  bqitism, 
or  Cat€AapH9m  and  AnabapHmn,  was  in  that  age  looked  upon 
as  a  horrible  o£knce.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  very  many  wece 
put  to  death  for  holding  opinions  dangerous  to  the  repuhfic 
and  to  the  civil  authorities ;  and  numbers  also  suflfered  for  their 
temerity,  their  imprudences,  and  their  criminal  deeds. 

§  7.  A  shocking  example  of  this,  is  visible  in  the  case  of 
those  Anabaptists  from  Holland,  who  came  to  Munster,  a  city 
of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1533,  and  there  committed  deeds, 
which  would  be  scarcely  credible,  were  they  not  so  well  attested 
as  to  compel  belief.  These  infatuated  men,  whose  brains  were 
turned  by  that  dream  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Christ  about  to  be 
erected  on  the  earth,  which  bewildered  the  gi*eat  body  of  Ana- 
baptists, under  the  guidance  of  certain  illiterate  and  plebeian 
men,  John  Matihwi^  John  Boekdd^  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  one  G^t- 
hard^  and  some  others,  persuaded  not  only  the  common  people, 
but  likewise  some  of  the  religious  teachers,  that  their  blessed 
heavenly  Jerusalem  was  about  to  be  established  at  Munster, 
and  would  thence  be  extended  to  other  places.  Under  this 
pretext,  they  deposed  the  magistrates,  took  command  of  the 
city,  and  ventured  upon  all  the  criminal  and  ridiculous  mea- 

>  See  Joach.  Christ,  Jehring's  Preface  to  hv  Hitlcne dtr  MmmmUem,  p.  S^Ae. 
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sures,  which  their  perverae  ingenuity  could  devise'.  J<A.% 
BoeioldyKBBcreBJted  king  and  lawgiver  to  this  celestial  repoblie. 
But  the  issue  of  the  scene  was  tragical  and  distiessing.  For 
after  a  long  siege,  the  city  was  captured,  in  1536,  by  its  bishop, 
who  was  also  its  tenqxxal  lord,  Frameii  eoumi  Waldec;  this 
New  Jerusalem  of  the  Anabaptists  was  destroyed,  and  its  king 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity'.  As  it  was  but  too  manifest, 
%om  this  and  from  other  events  of  a  similar  natnre^  whither 


«  ["Bockhoiih,  crlTiiiliiiM,  «J^  pfens,  to  pracb  kb  foiiH  ^^ 

John  of  Lejdea,  mho  hcadtrf  ikem  at  and  camacc    Ahum  the  Uspmam^  «f 

MmiBtery  ran  ituk  naked  is  tfae«i«eia,  tfae  T«ar  l-SS^,  tvt^e  AmJbm§^imM,  id 

mamed  elev«B«n«a,atve«BiBfriiBey  «wai  fire  w«s«  wMcn,  aawawMM  at 

to  ahow  Iria  appgniarifi  rf  pdygpay,  laiflin^hi  ia  a  fminsU:  hoamt  id  A  mmfr- 

and  entitfed  hnaaeif  ATw  «r  ^«  ;  ^  ^na.    Os^r  id  dbeo.  «^  «a»  a  taiior 

wfaidi  «aa  bat  a  v«ty  aaal  fsft  id"  fcy  fitfiaMf,  fell  iacKi  a  tmrK,  aad 

the  pqnkiut  fofiea'  «#  liii  irf-  after  karinc  facadbtjd  aorf  |ffa>^  iw 

moiMTCli.'*    ITafllL]  iIm-  iiMMr  4il  iwr  faMw  «n»9^  xm^ 

*  AMaa.  Corrii^  JTii^i  dr  awru  Htf  MJkoi,  tkn^  hm  eAvd^a  aM  dM 

ni6ir«  M^m^tr.AmaUfiLEMiiiio:  fim  fi»,«a4  cMBMuaittd  a.!  :iu^  j^w^mm/ 

pobGehed,  WinaBik.  ISML  and  dwn  ««»  4»  ifer  anat.  5a  -m^at^L  At^  »»•  \iv»^*^ 

tanned  bT  CaMFW  SnzsBaria,  Ji^irui,     «rAtmi  iI«b  Mr  ilvlli>iv  aim   -hrrvHth 
ta  ITi^ran  JSodCoL  wl  1  }c  SS7  anfl     tiwr  «re«ti  ia  :*«•  €^  /  wvw.  r<t4.>H 

ibev  awaaignq^  'fici*  ikwltno'  a«««l  ^<^- 
3U^  ins,  ••V     i»j^  ■  ik0  -rr-tA  ^  '^v/  ' 

Wiiea*.  idbisr  H^nn^  n'iaiui  wrI  ^i«v>9ftt 
Vdtr»  'iw  aui^ifiimMi,  •!o^«*  ^^i^ 
•tdt^sRfi^  *iiinn  "w  •rt«'»**r  ii^r  .f»/''»^*^*»^/* 

fKwl   twuiit.    ^'    w  'Iw    tfiirM   '^f^. 

5«irt.  -Ii#«-  ain*  MM    Imt^    ^'^   ^^ 

i-x  ••.  «<  fen-     4«injri*  —  Tt#H*»  -trm««i*«   r^.*^   -^^^^..^ 

pd  at  Man— nr. J  nan.  n  tfing  5'gaiwt>sa     1«miM«    >r^    'm    %w.f^    j^    --- '    >^ 
«rf  »  iaic  ^stmag'an'  urn  nu      H^  n^^^-Tin^    r  jr«w«t***    "•••'    »*^ 
/MUMt  •rib   -tinn^    uia^      jh«^  »     -^    i^»t«Mf^,^M    m*^^***    ^ 


mdndKfCiiam  n  tiMsr  naif      i»r«MKf««:  ,.»ma#    k,*    ^♦^^-'.♦^     / 


&«  iua  «diM»  1-i«^    Wr^^M       '— -;-^.^,^.,,t^.''_       ,^, 


Tni«?  5uni««r    tt^  .^^.p^,  ^      ,(^    ^^-^--^     --»^      ^  . 


■ill*    nr/   if    J>rM#.t|    »    4a*iM         -r.w«^^    ^-  —   5,*.^  ' 


iaa*  ina  iuaif  -faai   Vmi   «^ 


■fc  1,11    ,f     U^     -      — ■  __     m _  *:  f 
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the  principles  of  this  school  might  lead  unstable  and  incautious 
men,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  magistrates  were  eager  to  extir- 
pate the  roots  of  such  mischief  with  fire  and  sword*. 

§  8.  To  this  miserable  sect,  when  stricken  with  the  greatest 
terrors,  while  they  sighed  over  the  extinction  of  all  their  hopes 
from  the  men  of  Munster,  and  were  anxiously  enquiring  what 
they  could  do  for  safety,  as  both  the  good  and  the  bad  among 
them  were  daily  hurried  away  to  inevitable  destruction ;  great 
consolation  and  support  were  afforded,  by  Menno  Sinumis^  of 
Friesland,  once  a  popish  priest,  and,  as  he  himself  confesses,  a 
debauched  character.  He  first  covertly  and  secretly  united 
with  the  Anabaptists  ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  year  1536,  quit- 
ting the  sacred  office  he  had  hitherto  held  among  the  papists, 
he  openly  espoused  their  cause.  And  now,  in  the  year  1537, 
he  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  several  of  these  people,  whom  he 
describes  as  sober,  pious  persons,  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
criminal  transactions  at  Munster ;  but  who,  as  others  believe, 
had  been  associates  of  the  Westphalian  rabble,  but  had  be- 
come wiser  by  the  calamities  of  their  brethren ;  and  consented 
to  assume  the  functions  of  their  religious  teacher.  From  this, 
period  to  the  end  of  his  days,  or  for  about  five  and  twenty 
years,  he  travelled,  with  his  wife  and  children,  amidst  perpetual 
sufferings  and  daily  perils  of  his  life,  over  very  many  regions  of 
country ;  first  in  West  Friesland,  the  territory  of  Groningen, 
and  East  Friesland,  theri  in  Gelderland,  Holland,  Brabant, 
Westphalia,  and  the  German  provinces  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  as  far  as  Livonia ;  and  gathered  an  immense  number  of 
followers,  so  that  he  was  almost  the  common  father  and  bishop 
of  all  the  Anabaptists,  and  may  justly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  flourishing  sect  that  has  continued  down  to  our  times. 
The  cause  of  this  so  great  success,  may  readily  be  conceived,  if 
we  consider  the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  party,  at  the  time  he  joined  them.  Menno  posses- 
sed genius,  though  not  much  cultivated,  as  his  v^Titings  evince ; 
and  a  natural  eloquence.     Of  learning,  he  had  just  enough,  to 

ful  manner,  to  serve  as  examples  to  therlands."    ikfocZ.J 

the  other  branches  of  the  sect,   who  *  Gerh.  Brandt^s  Hiatory  of  tke  Rt- 

were   exciting   commotions  of   a   like  formation  in   Bd^um,  torn.  i.   lib.  ii. 

nature  in   Friesland,  (ironingen,  and  p.  119,  &c. 

other  provinces  and  cities  in  the  Ne- 
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nbe  esteemed  very  learned  and  almost  an  oracle,  by  the  raw  and 
nndisceming  multitude.  Moreover,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  his 
etatementa  and  declarations,  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  mild, 
accommodating,  laborious,  patient  of  injuries,  and  so  ardent  in 
hi«  piety,  as  to  exempbfy  in  his  own  life  the  precepts  which  he 
gave  to  others.  A  man  of  such  a  character  would  readily  ob- 
tain followers,  among  any  sort  of  people ;  hut  among  none, 
more  than  among  such  as  the  Anabaptists  then  were,  a  people 
simple,  ignorant  of  all  learning,  accustomed  to  teachers  that 
raved  and  howled  rather  than  instructed  them,  very  often  de- 
luded by  impostors,  worn  ont  with  per|>etual  suffering,  and 
now  in  constant  peril  of  their  lives '. 


M 


Hemie  wubmn,  not  u  muiy  say, 
1490,  but  b  1506,  ud  at  Witouu^ 
a  "iUagi!  near  BuUwtn,  in  Friea- 
AflPT  being  variously  losxeil 
kboat,  dariog  his  whole  life,  he  died  ia 
I5«l,  in  the  duchy  of  Uo\mew,  un  ui 
(Mate  situated  not  far  rnnn  Oldeslo, 
and  belonging  to  a  nobleman,  who  was 
touelied  with  compaHiun  for  the  man, 
vipoNid  DOW  to  continuat  plots,  and 
vbo  recciTed  both  him  and  hia  aaao- 
siUcB  underhia  pmtecCion,  and  afforded 
him  an  aaylnm.  An  account  or  Menno 
hju  been  carefully  drawn  up,  by  Jo. 
Mdller,  in  his  Otubria  IMUrata,  torn.  u. 
p.  flSfi,  Ae.  See  alao  Uerm.  Schj-n's 
Ptatwr    IkdMtia    HiMonai  Mauvmit. 
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which 


are  nearly  all  in  tho  Dutch  laDguage, 
were  publiiihed,  the  mo«l  eomplelo, 
Anwlerd,  IS61,  folio.  One  who  Lb 
diBKUAtpd  with  a  style  immodcraWty 
dimuw  and  ntmbliiiz,  with  frequent 
Mid  necdltwa  repetition*,  with  great 
eonfuaion  in  the  thooghla  and  matter, 
with  |4oua  but  extremely  LmgDid  ox- 
IxniatianB,  will  riie  from  the  prrusal 
of  thrm  withbulUlIleBaliHrBotion.  [A 
«caet«e  history  of  his  life,  or  rather  a 
darelopement  of  his  religious  views, 
dt«wn  up  by  hinuelf,  is  found  both 
prellaed  lii  the  complete  edition  of  his 
witrkii,  (Anutord.  lOSI,  fol.)  and  in 
Die  2nd  v.,1.  of  Herman  Schyn's  llii- 
laiy  vf  Uu  MtiHKmita  {IliMoria  Men- 
mopitM^.  PUni-'T  £"^Mli>,  p.  118,  Ac. 
AnwlHTd.  1729-  8vn.)— It  isnitain 
I.  A  abortand  ludd  awDimt.how,  and 
•Khj,  he  fnraook  popery.  II.  A  short 
vol..  III. 


and  plain  eonfcssiou  of  ^th  c 
Mennonjles.  III.  Cuneise  instruG 
in  questiutiB  and  anawem,  derived  from 
Scnpture,  for  such  ae  would  join  theit 
community.  Menno  was  born  in  IMKi 
at  WitmarBum,  in  FHi^sIaud.  In  hia 
SJth  year,  he  became  a,  priest  of  the 
Romish  church  in  the  village  of  Pen- 
ningen.  Iliu  rector  hadsome  learning; 
and  he,  and  another  clergyman  under 
him,  had  some  acqusintAnee  with  the 
ScnpturcB  ;  but  Metiuohad  never  read 
them,  being  afraid  they  would  mislead 
him.  But  the  thought  soon  occurred 
to  him,  as  he  read  mass,  whether  tho 
bread  and  the  wine  could  bo  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  airiet.  At  first,  ha 
supposed  this  thought  was  a  Bngges. 
of  the  devil :  and  he  often  con- 


fellow  clergymen  he  daily  spent  his 
time  in  playing,  drinkmg,  and  other 
indulgences.  At  length  he  took  up 
reading  the  New  Testament ;  and  he 
soon  Icu^ed  btnn  it,  that  he  had 
hilherto  been  deceived,  in  regard  to 
the  maSB  :  and  Luther  belpeil  hiiii  to 
the  idea,  that  diBre«rdiii|;  humaa  pie- 
scriptions  did  not  draw  after  il  elenuJ 
death.  Hia  examination  of  ihe  .Scrip- 
tures carried  him  brthcr  and  farther, 
and  bi^ began  to  be  called  an  cvanjcelical 
preacher,  and  every  body  loved  hjm. 
But  when  he  heard,  Ihat  an  honcot 
man  waa  put  to  death,  at   l^warden. 


t  fint  surprised  t 
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[sect.  III.  PT.  II. 

§  9.  Mmno  bad  struck  out  a  system  of  doctrine,  which  was 
much  milder  and  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  furious  and 
fanatical  portion  of  the  AnabaptistB ;  yet  perhaps  eomewhat 
harsher,  though  bettor  digested,  than  that  of  the  wiser 
and  more  moderate  of  tliem,  who  merely  wished  (but  had 
indefinite  conceptions  about  it)  to  sec  the  church  restored  to  its 
long-lost  purity.    He  therefore  condemned  the  expectation  of  s 


Bulting  the  S(Triplom,  wai  lie  then 
could  find  Dulliing  said  kboul  infuil 
bapli™!'  He  held  >  dismisuon  on  the 
Hibject  with  hia  rector ;  who  was 
obliged  Ut  concede  the  name  fact. 
Sonie  ancient  vrilera  taught  him,  that 
children,  by  such  bBptinn,  were 
cleansed  from  original  sin  :  but  this 
seemed  to  him,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, ta  >iiililat4>  agaiitst  ihc  efficacy  of 
(*™Ci  blood.  Alter  this,  (we  give 
bU  along  lui  own  account,)  he  turned 
to  Luther :  hut  his  assertion,  that 
children  muat  be  baptiicd  on  account 
of  their  own  hJth,  appeared  coulrat^ 
to  the  Scriptures.  Ejqually  unsatiafac- 
toiy  to  lum  was  the  opinion  of  Buccr  ; 
that  the  bapliBm  of  infants  is  neces- 
au7,  in  order  that  they  be  more  care- 
fully watched,  and  be  trained  np  in 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  :  and  also  Butlin- 
ger**  refening  it  to  a  covenant,  and 
appealing  to  circutnciBion.  Not  lung 
after  this,  be  was  made  nwtor  of  his 
native  rilhige,  Witmarsum  ;  where  he 
pmched,  indeed,  ranch  from  the 
Scriptures  ;  but  without  being  himself 
made  better.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
glories  in  having  attained  to  correct 
views  of  bapUam  and  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
by  the  illuimnatfon  of  the  Holy  Ghoe^ 
and  by  frequent  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. With  the  disturbances  at  Mun- 
Bter  ho  was  greatly  troubled  ;  he 
ascribed  them  to  erring  xeal  ;  and  op- 
posed them  in  his  sermons  and  exhorta- 
tions. Yet  he  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  example  of  multitudps  who 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the  interest  of 
the  party,  that  he  felt  more  and  more 
distresa  and  shame,  on  account  of  his 
own  state  of  mind  ;  he  prayed  God  to 
aid  him ;  bis  whole  stato  of  mind  be- 
came changed  ;  and  he  now  taught 
christian  piety,  much  more  purely,  and 
effectually.  And  the  discovery  which 
be  had  made,  of  the  corrupt  stat^  of 


Mitcd  : 


the  Roiuisb  chnrch,  indtieed  him,  in 
the  year  ISSfi,  utterly  to  r«uounce  il, 
as  well  aa  his  priestly  office :  which  be 
calls  his  departure  from  BabtfUm.  Tbf 
next  year,  there  came  to  bim  seven) 
godly  Anabaptists,  who  mast  impor- 
tunately entreated  bini,  ill  their  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  other  devout  men 
of  the  aamc  faith,  M  bocome  the  tearlitT 
of  this  dispersed 
pany.  He  at  length  t 
be  remarks,  on  this  occasion, 
was  called  to  the  office  of  tiacher, 
neither  by  the  insari^ntB  of  Munster, 
nor  by  any  other  tortmleut  paHy,  bat 
by  true  profesaora  of  Christ  and  hii 
word,  who  sought  the  salval'  "  "" 
around  them,  and  took  up  Ij 
Thenceforth,  during  eigk ' 
amidst  many  perils  and 
ments,  poverty  and  waii< , 
concealed  in  [ur4iing  plac«^  M 
wife  and  children,  lie  dtBchaii^ 
dnlies  of  his  office  :  and  thereby  (aajs 
be)  bath  God,  in  many  citie*  and 
countries,  brought  his  church  Id  socb 
a  glorious  state,  that  not  only  havr  ■ 
multitude  of  vicious  persoua  been  rr- 
clstmed,  hot  also  the  most  renowned 
docteTB  and  the  most  cruel  tynaU 
have  been  made  to  stand  confoondnt 
and  ashamed  before  those  who  hsTS 
suffered  with  him.^ — To  this,  which  i> 
Menno'a  own  oceouut,  other  writen 
add,  that  with  unwearied  aetivitT,  in 
Frieslond,  GelderUnd,  UolUlud,' and 
Brabuit,  in  Weatphalia,  and  gmcnUly 
in  northern  Gennany,  as  far  aa  Livo- 
nia, he  either  planted  ami  stnsugtbeBHl 
Anabaptist  churcheo,  or  reduced  than 

last,  in  IWI,  he  died  at  Oldesb  in 
the  duchy  of  Hoi  stein.— TrwolatnJ 
from  Srhroeckh's  Kir^hiifrrckitilt  »M 
tirr  lie/omaliou,  vol.  r.  p.  Ht — 117- 
JV.l 
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new  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  set  up  in  the  world,  by 
violence  and  the  expulsion  of  magistrates ;  which  had  been  the 
prolific  cause  of  so  many  seditions  and  crimes :  he  condemned 
the  marvellous  restitution  of  the  church,  by  a  new  and  extraor- 
dinary eSbsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  he  condenmed  the  licen- 
tiousness of  polygamy  and  divorce :  and  he  would  not  endure 
those,  who  believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  into  the 
minds  of  many,  as  at  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity,  and 
manifested  his  presence  by  miracles,  prophecies,  divine  dreams, 
and  visions.  What  the  Anabaptists  had  commonly  taught, 
respecting  infant  baptism,  respecting  a  coming  thousand  years^ 
reign  of  Christ,  before  the  end  of  the  world,  respecting  the  inad- 
missibility of  magistrates  in  the  christian  church,  respecting  the 
prohibition  of  wars,  and  of  oaths,  by  Christ,  respecting  the 
inutility  and  the  mischief  of  human  learning,  he  retained,  in- 
deed; but  he  80  corrected  aud  improved  these  doctrines, 
that  they  appeared  to  come  nearer  to  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon teneto  of  Protestants.  This  his  system  of  religion  was  so 
highly  recommended,  by  the  nature  of  the  precepts  themselves, 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  and  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  that  it  gained  the  assent  of  most  of  the  Anabaptists, 
with  astonishing  facility.  And  thus  it  was  brought  about,  by 
the  influence  of  MennOy  that  the  Anabaptists  of  both  sorts,  ex- 
cluding fiuiatical  persons,  and  rejecting  opinions  pernicious  to 
the  state,  became  consolidated,  as  it  were,  into  one  family  or 
community '. 


'  Tbete  fjMto  lAiow,  how  the  famoaa 
qoMtloa  ooneeminc  Um  oriffin  of  the 
Ifeimomte.  may  le  tti^y  lolved. 
The  Mennonitfle  nee  erery  argument 
they  can  devne,  to  prevent  credence 
being  given  to  what  ib  taught  in  in- 
mimerahle  hoolca,  that  the  modern  are 
file  deaeendant  of  the  ancient  Anabap- 
Hsli.  See  Henn.  Sehyn's  IJiMana 
MmnonUar,  cap.  riii.  ix.  xxi.  p.  223,  &e. 
Nor  ia  the  reason  of  their  seal  in  this 
matter  difHcnlt  to  ascertain.  This  timid 
people,  living  dimrsed  among  their 
enemies,  are  afraid,  leet  the  malevolent 
tkonld  take  occasion  from  that  rela- 
tionship, to  renew  those  laws  against 
their  existeoee  and  their  safety,  by 
whieh  thoae  ancient  distorbers  of  the 


public  peace  were  put  down.  At  least, 
they  hope  the  severe  odium  which  has 
long  nmkled  asainst  them,  will  be 
much  diminished,  provided  they  can 
fully  eradicate  from  the  public  mind 
the  belief,  that  the  Mennonites  are 
the  successors  of  the  Anabaptists,  or 
rather  are  themselves  Anabaptists, 
though  reformed  and  made  wiser  than 
their  predecessors.  But  I  must  can- 
didly own,  that,  after  carefully  com- 
paring what  the  Mennonites  and  their 
antagonists  have  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  unable  to  determine,  what 
the  precise  point  in  dispute  between 
them  is.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
Mennonites  wish  to  maintain,  that 
Memo,  the  founder  of  the  preasnt  ex- 

OO  2 


[sect. 

§  10.  Mmno  must  hare  posseseed  more  than  liumaii  power 
to  be  able  to  diHuse  peace  aod  good  order  tliroughout  so  discor- 
dant a  body,  one  composed  of  members  tbat  were  actuated  by 


iMitig  sect,  WM  not  infoctol  with  thoec 
opiniotn,  by  wbieb  liie  men  of  Muii«ter, 
uid  otben  like  tbem.diTw  upon  t' 


tirely  free  f^m  &U  evil.  Dor  comnuuid 
tlie  mbotitioD  of  ail  civil  Uwa  sad  dik- 
^cMratcs,  or  unjioBe  upon  hiiDsclf  aud 
uthunby  famitical  dreunB  ;  then  ^ey 
will  Had  lu  all  ready  to  agree  wiui 
them.  All  this  is  re&dily  eoDci-dcd  by 
those,  who  at  the  same  time  contend, 
timt  there  most  cerl»iiily  wns  an  intj- 
m«I*  connenioD  belwwu  Uie  ancient 
and  the  modem  Anabaptints.  Again  ; 
if  the  Mennonitea  would  m^utain, 
tlial  the  churches  which  have  adopted 
the  diadpline  of  Menno,  qoite  to  the 
present  time,  not  only  have  been  studi- 
oua  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  have 
{ilotted  no  iusurrections  or  r«rolutIottB 
amon^  the  people  who  were  their  fcl- 
low-cidnenB,  have  atwayg  bean  ■veree 
from  slaughter  and  blood,  and  have 
ghiuined  all  familiarity  mtli  persooB 
profeseing  to  have  viBiotu  and  to  hold 
convolve  with  God  ;  bat  likewise,  have 
excluded  from  their  public  disoouraes, 
and  from  (heir  confeasiouB  of  faith, 
[principled  and  tenete,  which  were] 
causes,  thai  led  the  ancient  Anabap- 
tists to  puraue  a,  iliftereal  coune  of 
conduct ;  here  also,  we  present  them 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  agreement. 
And  finally  ;  if  they  contend,  tliat,  not 
all  who  bore  tbe  uaiue  of  Anabaptjats, 
prior  to  the  times  uf  Menno,  were  deli- 
rious and  as  furious,  as  Munzer,  or  the 
Slactiou  at  Munster,  and  athers  ;  that 
toany  persoua  of  this  name  abstained 
from  all  criminal  and  flagitious  deeda, 
and  only  trad  in  the  steps  of  the  ondent 
Waldenses,  Hcnricians,  Petrobnia- 
sians,  Hussites,  and  WickUfGtes  ;  and 

it  these  upr 

LS  subjected 
cepts  and  opinions  of  Menno ;  we  shall 
still  make  no  objections. 

But  I.  If  they  would  havs  us  be- 
lieve, that  none  of  the  Mennonites  are, 
by  birth  and  blood,  descendanta  nf 
Ihose  people  who  once  overwhehned 
Germany  and  other  countries  with  so 


many  calamities  ;  or.  that  none  of  the 
furious  aud  fanatical  Anabaptists  be- 
came menibera  of  the  conunanity  which 
derives  itu  name  from  Menno ;  then 
they  may  be  confoted,  both  by  the 
teatimouy  of  Menno  himself  who  pro- 
claims that  he  had  conviDiTed  some  of 
this  pestiferous  faction,  and  abo  by 
many  other  proofs.  The  first  Mun- 
nonite  churches  were  cntwnlf  com- 
poaed  of  Auabapliala,  of  both  the  bel- 
ter sort  and  the  wone.  Nor,  if  the 
Mennonilee  should  admit  tba,  (whidi 
is  tnie  beyond  contradiction,)  would 
they  expose  themselves  to  more  iuHuiiy, 
than  we  do,  when  we  admit  that  our 
ancestors  were  blind  idolater*. 

And,  II.  We  most  be  oqitaDy  at 
variance  with  tfaem,  if  they  deny,  thai 
the  Meononites  hold  any  portion  at  all 
of  those  opmions,  which  once  betrayed 
the  turbulent  and  seditious  Anatiap- 

crimes.  For,  not  to  mention  what  has 
long  since  been  romarted  by  others 
that  Menno  himself  styled  those  Ana- 
bapliata  uf  Muoster,  whom  his  chil- 
dren at  this  day  expcrate  aa  pells,  l^ 
brairm,  though  with  tho  qnalificatioo 
ottrring, — I  say,  not  to  tnenlion  tlti^ 
it  is  the  &Kt,  tblt  the  very  doctrine, 
concerning  the  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, or  the  church  of  tho  New  Testa- 
ment, which  led  the  ancient  Anabap- 
tists, st«p  by  Bti;>p,  to  become  iiirious 
and  open  rebels,  is  not  yet  wholly  ent 
dicated  from  the  miitds  of  the  modem 
Menaunites  ;  although  it  has  gradually 
become  weakened,  and,  in  -uie  taon 
moderate,  has  ceased  to  vegetate,  or,  at 
least,  has  lost  its  power  to  do  harm. 
I  will  not  here  inquire,  whether  ereu 
the  more  peaceful  community  of  Memio 
has  not,  at  any  time,  been  agitated 
with  violent  commotions ;  nor  am  1 
disposed  to  pry  into  what  may  be  now 
taking  phtce  among  its  minor  sects  and 
parties  :  for  that  the  laner  9ecl%  es- 
pecially thuee  of  North  Hotlani^  shun 
the  men  who  are  actuated  hy  a  fanati- 
cal spirit,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  tba 
fact,  that  thoy  moot  carefully  exdoda 
all  Q,unkeTs  ^om  their  c 
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diflerent  spiritB.  and  to  bind  theviidetoceiber  in  hands  of  Ittr- 
moor  and  agreement.  About  the  middle  of  the  centuiy.  a 
Ticdent  Xepate  aroae  among  the  Anabaptists^  [or  Mennoniteis^] 
respecting  exooommnication.  orcasioDed  chiefir  by  LeKmnrJ 
Bemwrntm  and  Tltfufenf  Pkilippi:  and  its  efiects  ha\^  continued 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  men  just  named  maintained^ 
not  onhr  tiutt  aD  transgressors,  er^n  those  that  simously 
lamented  and  deploied  their  &IL  ought  to  be  at  once  cast  out 
of  the  church,  without  preiious  admonition  :  but  alscK  that  the 
excommunicated  were  to  be  debarred  all  social  intercoursie  ^ith 
their  wives,  husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  children^  and  other 
rdatiYes.  Ther  also  required  obedience,  to  a  very  austere  and 
difficult  system  of  monds.  But  to  many  of  the  Anabaptists 
this  a{^>eared  to  be  going  too  &r.  And  hence^  suddenly  the 
Anabaptists  became  split  into  two  sects ;  the  one  more  lenient 
towards  transgressors,  the  other  more  severe ;  the  one  roquir> 
ing  a  sordid  style  of  living  and  ver}'  austere  morals,  the  other 
yielding  a  little  to  the  weakness  of  nature  and  to  tlie  oleganctxs 
of  life.  Menno  laboured  indeed  to  restore  hannonv  to  his  ci>ni- 
munity,  but  discovering  no  possible  way  to  effect  it^  he,  during 
his  whole  life,  fluctuated  as  it  were  between  those  two  sect«« 
For,  at  one  time  he  seemed  to  favour  the  severer  party,  and  at 
another  the  more  lax  brethren.  And  this  inconstancy  of  ono 
in  so  high  authority,  tended  to  increase  not  a  little  the  dis- 
quietude and  commotion  among  them  *. 

§  11.  These  two  large  sects  of  Anabaptists  [or  Monnonites] 
are  distmguished  by  the  appellations  of  the  FIm  and  the  Gro$$^ 
(die  Feinen  und  die  Grohen^  Suhtiles  et  Crasei,)  i.  o.  the  tnore 
Biffid^  and  the  nwre  Lax  *.  Those  called  the  Fine  hold  and 
observe,  more  strictly  than  the  others,  both  the  ancient  doctrines, 


•  See  the  hiBtory  of  the  contests 
mnd  controTersies  among  the  Mon- 
nonites, previous  to  the  year  1615; 
eomposed  by  some  Mennonite  writer, 
and  translated  from  Dutch  to  German, 
by  Joach.  Christ.  Jehring,  and  pub- 
lished, Jena,  ^720.  4to  ;  also  Sim.  Fred. 
Rues,  NackruMen  run  dem  Zudande 
der  Mennoniten  ;  Jena,  1743.  8vo. 

•  [**  The  terms  Jinr  and  (jromi  are  a 
literal  tranHlation  of  (jrvben  and  felnrn^ 
which  are  the  German  deiiominations 


used  to  distinguish  those  two  srcta. 
The  same  terms  have  bwn  IntroduwHl 
among  the  PnttnUinti  in  Holland  \ 
the /ine  denoting  a  set  of  iM^ople,  whosw 
extraordinary,  and  somrtlnios  fanatleiil 
devotion,  resembh-s  that  of thi«  KnglUh 
Mfthv<ii$ti:  whil««  Dwf^rtm  Is  applU'd  t4i 
the  generalitv  of  eliristlaim,  who  mako 
no  extrsonhnary  pr«»t4»tislons  t4»  un- 
common degnM«s  of  sanctity  and  de- 
votion."    mad.] 
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and  thu  morals  and  discipliDe  of  the  Anabaptists :  the  Oron 
depart  farther  from  the  original  opinions,  morals,  and  discipline 
uf  the  sect,  and  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  Protestants. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Grots  or  lax  Mennonites,  at  first,  were 
inhabitants  of  a  region  in  the  North  of  Holland,  called  Wattr- 
land  ;  and  hence  this  whole  sect  obtiuned  the  name  of  Water- 
laaihn  '.  A  majority  of  the  severer  sect  wei-e  inhabitants  of 
Flanders:  and  hence  their  whole  sect  received  the  name  of 
Flemings  or  Flaiidrians.  Among  these  Flandrians,  soon  afW, 
there  arose  new  broils  and  contentions  ;  not  indeed  respecting 
doctrines,  but  respecting  the  transgressors  who  ought  to  bu 
excommunicated,  and  other  minor  matters.  And  hence  again, 
arose  the  two  sects  oi  Flandrians  and  Frwdanders,  disagreeing 
in  morals  and  discipline,  and  receiving  their  appellatjons  from 
the  majority  of  their  respective  partizans.  To  these  were  added 
a  third  sect  of  Germans ;  for  many  had  removed  from  Germany, 
and  SL-ttled  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  But  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Flandrians,  the  Frieslanders,  and  the  (iermans, 
gradually  came  over  to  the  moderate  sect  of  Wsterlanders,  and 
made  peace  with  them.  Such  of  the  more  rigid  aa  would  not 
follow  this  example,  are  at  tliis  day  denominated  the  old  Flfm- 
inifs  or  Flandrians ;  but  they  are  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
more  moderate  [or  the  Waterlanders]. 

§  12.    As  soon    as    senseless  fanaticism   subsided  among 
the  Mennonites,  all  their  sects,  however  diverse  in  many  re- 


1  See  Fred.  SpuiheiiD,  E/tntAiu 
CoMrortn.  ITvnl.  Oj'p.  tom.  iii.  p.  773. 
Thia  HCt  ure  alio  ulled  /oAiHiiiiiCei, 
bum  John  d»  Eia,  [Uoiu  dc  Rys], 
who  in  vuiouB  ways  waa  lervicwble 
to  them.  Mid  in  pttrticulkr,  with  the  ud 
of  Lubbert  Gemrdj,  in  1580,  com- 
poaed  a  coufeasiou  of  faith.  This  con- 
ieaaioii,  which  exceeds  all  otbcn  oT  the 
Heimoiutoa  iu  umplicity  and  aouiid- 
new,  baa  been  otiea  published,  and 
recently  by  Hevm.  Schyn,  in  hia  Uit- 
lorui  MtnnoiHlanm,  cap.  vii.  p.  173. 
It  was  eipUined  in  a  copious  oom- 
■Dentary,  in  1688,  by  Peter  Joaniiis,  a 
Nelheruuider,  and  a  minitter  among 
tho  WalerlaiideTB.  Yet  tliis  CBlcbraled 
ouiiresuoD  in  wid  lo  be  only  the  pri- 
vate DiinfoiBiuii  of  that  ehurch,  over 
»liivh  its  auiliur  prctided,  and  uul  the 


general  one  uf  the  WalerlanderGhdrdi. 
See  Rues,  Ifadirkhlfn,  p.  93, 94.  [For 
Rues  aisertB,  that  he  bad  aeen  a  docv- 
ment,  Becordinj;  to  which  an  old  minit- 
ter  of  the  church  at  Gouda  alBmiH), 
before  notaries  and  witncMea,  that  (he 
Wftterland  cburchcs  had  nerer  Iwiiod 
thenuelveaby  any  particular  oanleaiioD 
of  their  faith ;  but  that  Kyi  drvw  up 
this  coofesaioa  foi  sonie  English  B^>- 
tialB,  who  retired  to  HuUand,  Init 
would  not  unite  themselves  wi^  the 
Walerlaadere,  until  tliey  bad  aacar- 
taiued  what  their  doctrinal  viewa  wore. 
Rya,  however,  aolemuly  doclannl,  that 
tins  confeesiDD  should  libt  aftccwardi 
bo  binding  on  any  one,  but  should  bv 
rogitnled  as  a  mere  private  wriling, 
wLuch  hod  rururcDOQ  uuly  Ui  tbu  time 
then  pivseDl.    SM.) 


i 
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q)ect8,  agreed  in  this,  that  the  principles  of  religion  are  to  be 
derived  solely  from  the  holy  Scriptures.  And  to  make  this  the 
more  manifest,  they  caused  Confestions  of  &ith,  or  papers  con- 
taininga  summary  of  their  views  of  God,  and  the  right  mode  of 
worshipjHiig  him,  to  be  drawn  up,  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  divine  books.  The  first  of  these  Confessions  both  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  in  rank,  is  that  which  the  Waterlanders 
exhibit.  This  was  fdlowed  by  others ;  some  of  them  common 
ones,  presoited  to  the  magistrates;  and  others  peculiar  to 
certain  parties'.  But  there  is  ground  for  inquiry,  whether 
these  formulas  ocmtain  a/7,  that  the  Menonites  beUeve  true ; 
cft  whether  they  omit  some  things,  very  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  internal  state  of  the  sect.  It  will  be  seen  indeed, 
by  every  reader  who  bestows  on  them  but  a  moderate  degree  of 
attention,  that  the  doctrines  urikich  seem  prejudicial  to  the 
pviUic  interests,  particularly  those  respecting  magistrates  and 
oaths,  are  most  caotiottsly  guarded  and  embellished,  lest  they 
should  i^ipear  ahnning.  Moreover,  the  discerning  na^A&r  wiH 
easify  perceive,  that  these  points  are  not  placed  in  their  proffer 
attitade,  bat  9fffear  artificially  expressed^  AD  this  wiA  he 
made  dear  fixmwfaat  foDovs. 

§  13.  The  old  Amahaptidg,  beeaose  they  befie^mit  f^y  hf»#i 
the  Holy  Spirit  tar  their  guide  and  teaefaer.  ^A  viit^  ^*^  miK^H 
as  tiunk  of  diawiiig  iq>  a  mtem  of  rsfiopmR  (iry»tnn^!ff.  ^nH  ^ 
imbuing  the  minds  of  their  |K«fJe  with  » iwuui  ir^wv^irW{{i»  ^ 
rdigioii.  And  henee  they  ilimiji  i  il  <!^i<^9»f^»ii«Hrty  ^n  o^\m^«  ^f 
the  giealest  in^MirtaDoe ;  far  ■iiwiiii  i  ri9ti^^^ti*t  "^  -fM-'ti^y 
of  the  Savioar.  which  tmrnt  ygnfei^ui  Jiu(  vfi^>«r  a^^^^A  m^ 
reelecting  potrspuBv  and  ^gwiiuwi  A  i^^  '^^^  j^-^^^'^^^ 
giien  to  this  wA^.x  im  Mmm^  m^  *^  ^m^^^^0^       ^^ 


i  *••«!'  *t<-^¥f^9^      (►MP**'-  ^Jf      ^  '  ''* 
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there  was,  even  subsequently  to  his  age,  vast  licence  of  opinion 
on  religious  subjects,  among  the  Mennonites,  and  especially 
among  those  called  the  Fine^  or  the  more  rigid.  And  this 
single  fact  would  be  sufficient  proof,  if  other  ailments  were 
not  at  hand,  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  esteemed  it  the 
smallest  part  of  their  duty  to  guard  their  people  against  em- 
bracing corrupt  error ;  and  that  they  considered  the  very  soul 
of  religion  to  consist  in  holiness  of  life  and  conduct.  At  length 
necessity  induced  first  the  Waterlanders,  and  afterwards  the 
others,  to  set  forth  publicly  a  summary  of  their  faith,  digested 
under  certain  heads :  for  that  rashness  of  dissenting  and  dis- 
puting on  sacred  subjects,  which  had  long  been  tolerated,  had 
drawn  upon  the  community  very  great  odium,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  to  bring  on  it  banishment,  if  not  something  worse. 
Yet  the  Mennanite  C(m/es8ums  appear  to  be  rather  shields, 
provided  for  blunting  the  points  of  their  enemies'*  arguments, 
than  established  rules  of  faith,  from  which  no  one  may  deviate. 
For,  if  we  except  a  portion  of  the  modem  Waterlanders,  it 
was  never  decreed  among  them,  as  it  is  among  other  sects  of 
christians,  that  no  one  must  venture  to  believe  or  to  teach, 
otherwise  than  is  laid  down  in  the  public  formulas.  It  was  an 
established  principle  with  them  all,  from  the  beginning,  (as  the 
general  character  and  spirit  of  the  sect  evinces,)  that  religion 
consists  in  piety ;  and  that  the  holiness  of  its  members  is  the 
surest  index  of  a  true  church. 

§  14.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  Mennonite 
religion  from  their  ConfeMiom  of  faith,  which  are  in  every- 
body "^s  hands,  it  differs  but  little,  in  most  things,  from  that  of  the 
Eeformed,  but  departs  more  widely  from  that  of  the  Lutherans. 
For  they  attribute  to  what  are  called  the  sacraments,  no  other 
virtue  than  that  of  being  signs  and  emblems;  and  have  a 
system  of  discipline,  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  Pres- 
byteriam.  The  doctrines  by  which  they  are  separated  from  all 
other  christian  sects,  as  by  a  wall,  are  reducible  to  three  heads. 
Some  of  them  are  common  to  all  sects  of  Mennonites  :  others 
are  received  only  in  certain  of  the  larger  associations ;  (and 
these  are  the  doctrines  for  wliich  Menno  himself  was  not 
acceptable  to  all ; )  and  lastly,  others  exist  only  in  the  minor 
and  more  obscure  associations.     These  last  rise  and  sink,  by 
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turas,  with  the  secti*  that  embrace  ihczn ;  iiri  tb^rtfir^  iHr^r^i 
not  a  more  [lartieular  n<;»tice. 

§  J -"5.  All  the  opinioDS  whi.-h  are  (»r"."  -Z.  lo  tifr  Ti,ie 
botlv,  are  founded  on  ihi»  one  prin-i-iii-.  as  '.h-z'ir  hsis^ :  lAijelT. 
that  the  kint^om  which  Chri*i  ha.-?  ^"labli-jjr-i  c  'ir  -at-J::- 
or  the  church,  is  a  \i5ible  ?-.«cieTT  or  c.niiiir.v.  [z^  -BLii-i  ji.  lii. 
place  for  any  but  holy  and  piou»  j!vrw.3> :  azi  -aiS^]!  •i.-r^ris.r^ 
ha-s  none  of  those  in5titui:<.in.s  ac-i  j.r»:«-.i^i:i>-  -kI::-!  '-  •— j^- 
sagacity  has  de^istnl  for  the  l:*>i.r£:  ^-f  th-  -.ii.j^.»ilT.  Tli 
principle  was  frankly  avow  el  by  the  acc>«t'-r^  ::  zzir:  >I-rc_if> 
nites :  but  the  modems,  in  their  c-.ii-A-i.r.-- -rhirrT  !•:-.-;:?  h 
up,  under  words  of  dubious  imp-jn.  or  apT.»rar  :•:•  rvji^-r.  r: :  j*-^ 
they  cannot  actually  reject  it ;  at  l«rairi-  if  i-ry  -a  yj.i  Ifz  irlS- 
consistent,  and  would  not  deprve  th-rir  d  .■:-Trizri*s  ::  ih*rcr 
native  basis'.  But  in  reirard  to  ihv  mer^  r^rrz.'  yiKZ^-.zzr.-A, 
as  they  have  departed  in  verj-  many  ihini'-  frci:.  zzr:  ->r"»-r  ijji 
the  institutions  of  their  fathers,  so  ihev  have  i'ja::  S: o^L  iP^ar>. 
altogether,  this  principk  rerji^ectinz  the  ur.i^Th  oz  'Slt:  :-:_rarAr. 
church.  And  in  this  manner,  sa-i  *>xj^T:Tr.>r.  ratirr  v-ti 
either  reason  or  the  holy  Scriptuni^s-  ha»  ia:ii'?-*  ilvrrr-  -isi.ci. 
Thev  therefore  admit,  first,  that  xi^r^z  U  a::  .■#:<■>•">'>  •:L.:r.-r-  .f 
Christ,  or  one  not  open  to  human  rie».  wLicTi  *:xv:r-i-  •.Ir-.-.r^ 
all  christian  sects.  .\nd  in  the  next  pla/.^r.  ihry  cv  i^v-  j-^r*^ 
the  mark  of  a  true  cliurch.  as  thev  o&ce  did-  Ll  :r^  iv,l::>f*fe 
of  all  its  memlx*rs:    for  thev  admit,  that  th*:  ^■is.'r.ir  ':':.:.r^;. 

m 

of  Christ  consists  of  both  good  and  Wl  mrrii.  Or.  ti^  '.-:^> 
trar>'-  thev  declare,  that  the  marks  of  a  tri^  i-}:--—;*:  a--^.  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  taught  by  J*;**!*  ('r^^:.  ar.-^  *m 

'  This  a|>p€ai>  from   th*rir   ^    ;'•*-     Th»-  W'^vrli-'-i  r>L^^-*s*i*-.c.  •..-t*-;    ni; 
nun* ;  and  even  from  th'/^-,  in  »hi<.'h      -  TLi-  :•.«". "au  ;•»*,•.•.••*  I*.?:  ■»-i^« 
there  u  the  gre-ati-Kt  caution,  Vj  yn-     J^ath  r^.-:  *— ta*  .;-i--i.   ..-.    •  .-•  -.T-r-.-i. 
vent  tbc  iik-a  fp>ru  eutenns  the  rr4<d>:r\ 
mind.     For  instancf,  thi-v  fir^t  ••{•ak 
ill  loft^-  tomui  of  the  di^nitv,  th«r  »r\<:*-I- 
lence,  the  utility,  and  th^-  divine  on^rin 
of  civil  niagi«tncy  :  and  I  am  «-b:in-Iy 
willin;;,  tbiy   should   lie   sui'i^i^A   to 
ftjieak  liere  according  to  tht-ir  mtl  ^n- 
tim«-utj«.     But  afUTwarL-,  wh<rn  tk<:y 
come  to  the  n.'ftAoiw,  why  ih<y  mooJd 
tiave  no  uja;pMtratett  in  their  c/mmu- 
nity,  thev  iDcauticimly  expn.-iM  «r]iat  «» 
in  their  (cmrui.     Id  the  37ih  aruek;  ti 
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agreement  of  all  the  members,  in  professing  And  muntjuiiing 
that  truth, 

§  16.  In  the  meantime,  from  that  doctrine  of  the  old  Ana- 
baptists respecting  the  church,  flow  the  principal  opinions  by 
which  they  are  diating;uished  from  other  christians.  This 
doctrine  requires,  I.  that  they  should  receive  none  into  their 
church,  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  unless  they  are  adults, 
and  have  the  full  use  of  their  reason.  Because  it  is  imcertain, 
with  regard  to  infanta,  whether  they  will  become  pious  or 
irreligious ;  neither  can  they  pledge  their  faith  to  the  church, 
to  lead  a  holy  life. — It  requires,  II.  that  they  should  not  admit 
loagistrates ;  nor  suffer  any  of  their  members  to  perfonn  the 
functions  of  a  magistrate.  Because,  where  there  are  no  bad 
men,  there  also  magistrates  are  not  necessary. — It  requires. 
III.  that  they  should  deny  the  justice  of  repelling  force  by 
fore«,  and  of  waging  war.  Because,  as  those  who  are  perfectly 
holy  cannot  bo  provoked  by  injuries,  nor  commit  them,  so  they 
have  no  need  of  the  support  of  arms,  in  order  to  their  safety. 
— It  requires,  IV.  that  they  should  have  strong  aversion  to  all 
penalties  and  punishments,  and  especially  to  capital  puiu^- 
ments.  Because  punishments  are  aimed  against  the  wickedness 
and  the  crimes  of  men  ;  but  the  church  of  Christ  is  free  ham 
all  crimes  and  wickedness. — It  forbids,  V.  the  calling  God  tu 
witness  any  transactions,  or  confirming  any  thing  by  an  oath. 
Because  minds  that  are  actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  what  is 
goo<l  and  right,  never  violate  their  faith,  nor  dissemble  tbe 
truth. — From  this  doctrine  follows,  VI.  that  severe  and  rigid 
discipline  of  the  old  Anabaptists,  which  produced  so  many 
commotions  among  them  *. 


I 


'  [TbiB  derivntioD  of  Uic  Aiubitptist 
UoeU  from  one  single  pHaeiplt,  ul- 
thoiigh  it  sppeUB  Toroed,  cspecUllj  in 
regard  to  the  second  uid  third  paints, 
jwt  must  be  admitlod  lu  be  Ingeuioua. 
But  wbetber  it  is  biBtoripallj'  true,  ig 
KDfilher  quMtion.  Neither  Meouo, 
iiur  the  tint  Anabaptisti!,  bad  such 
disciplined  iat«IlectB,  as  to  bo  able  thus 
HVulemalicaily  W  link  together  Iheir 
tJiuughls.  Their  Unlets  had  been  ad- 
VBnmd,  long  K^fore  the  rrfonnalion, 
<    AlbigeoMa,  and 


vaacwd,  long  K'forB 
'•"  lia  Ctakari,  the 


dL 


also  by  iht  Hbib- 
Tliis  eao  be  sbowD  bj  noqnes- 
tionable  documents,  from  the  reoord* 
of  the  Inqaisition  uid  l^iii  confeBdoot; 
and  Mtwbeini  himself  maintaiiu  &t 
fact,  in  g  2  of  this  chapter.  TbsM 
sects  were  indeed  oppreaBcd,  bat  ml 
exterminated.  Adiierenia  to  thrir 
leneta  were  dispersed  eiery  whoe,  in 
Germany,  in  Switwrland,  in  Bobemia 
and  Moravia :  and  thej-  were  embol- 
dened by  tlie  refbnualion,  U>  taai 
forth  openly,  to  fomi  a  eloior  lubon 


J 
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§  17.  The  Mennoiutes  have  a  system  of  morals,  (or  at 
least,  CHiee  had;  whether  ther  sdll  retain  it,  is  uncertain,) 
coinciding  with  that  fimdamental  doctrine  which  was  the  source 
of  their  other  peculiarities;  that  is,  one  which  is  anstere  and 
rigid.  For  those  who  beheve,  that  sanctitv  of  life  is  the  only 
indication  of  a  true  dmrch,  most  be  especially  careful,  lest  any 
appearance  ci  sinful  cmdnct  should  stain  the  lives  of  their 
pe^de.  H^ice  they  aD  taogfat  formerly,  that  Jefus  Christ 
established  a  new  faiw  for  human  conduct,  far  more  perfect 
than  the  M,  law  of  Moees  and  the  ancient  prophets :  and  they 
would  not  tolerate  in  their  churches,  any  whom  they  perceived 
swerving  from  extreme  gravity  and  simplicity,  in  their  attitudes, 
looks,  clothing,  and  style  of  living,  or  whose  desires  extended 
beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  or  who  imitated  the  customs 
of  the  world,  or  showed  any  regard  for  the  elegances  of  fashion- 
able life.  But  this  ancient  austerity  became,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, extJnct  in  the  larger  associations,  particularly  among  the 
Waterlanders  and  the  Germans,  after  they  bad  acquired  wealth, 
by  merchandise  and  by  other  occupations :  so  that  at  this  day 
the  Mennonite  congregations  furnish  their  pastors  with  as 
mudi  matter  of  censure  and  admonition,  as  the  other  christian 
communities  do  *.  Some  of  the  smaller  associations,  however^ 
and  likewise  the  people  who  live  remote  from  cities,  copy  more 
doeely  and  succeflsfully  the  manners,  the  Abstinence,  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  fathers. 

§  18.  The  opinions  and  practices,  which  divide  the  principal 
associations  of  Mennonites,  if  we  omit  those  of  less  importance, 


among  themaelTes,  and  to  make  pvoa- 
eljtes  to  tbeir  tenets.  From  them 
mpTwag  the  Anabaptists,  whose  teach- 
ers were  men,  for  the  most  part,  with- 
oat  learning,  who  undentood  the 
Senptnres  acoordinff  to  the  letter,  and 
applied  the  words  of  the  Bible,  without 
philosophical  dedoctions,  according  to 
their  perverse  mode  of  interpretation, 
to  their  pecoliar  doctrines  concerning 
the  choreh,  anabaptism,  wars,  capitu 
ponishments,  oaths,  &,c.  Even  their 
doctzine  concerning  magistrates,  they 
derived  from  Lnke  xxiL  25,  and  1 
Corinth.  vL  I ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated  by  the  mapstrates, 
may  have  had  a  considerable  mflucncc 

10 


on  their  doctrine    respecting    them. 
ScU.] 

•  [<<  It  is  certain,  that  the  Menno- 
nites in  HoUamd,  at  this  day,  are,  in 
their  tables,  their  equipages,  and  their 
conntry-seats,  the  most  luxurioas  pari 
of  the  Dotch  nation.  This  is  more 
especially  true  of  the  Mennonites  of 
Amderdamy  who  are  very  numerous 
and  extremely  opulent."  jiaei. — Thia 
was  written  about  the  year  17<^  Mid 
at  the  Hagme^  in  south  Holland,  where 
Dr.  Maclaine  spent  nearly  his  whole 
life.  It  is  therefore  the  testimony  of 
an  ^veHrifAai,  residing  on  the  spot. 
Tr.] 
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are  chiefly  the  following: : — I.  Mmino  denied,  that  Chriat  re- 
ceived from  the  virgin  Mary,  tliat  human  body  which  he 
assumed :  on  the  contrary',  he  supposed  it  was  produced  out  of 
nothing,  in  the  womb  of  tlie  immaculate  virgin,  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost'.  This  opinion  the  jf^t'tw  Anabaptists  or 
the  old  Pleminge  still  hold  t^nacionslv ;  but  all  the  other 
associations  have  long  since  given  it  up'. — II.  The  more  rigid 
Mennonites,  after  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  regard  as 
diiwiplinable  offences,  not  only  those  wicked  actions  which  are 
manifestly  tiolatioos  of  tlie  law  of  God,  but  hkewise  tlie 
slightest  indications  either  of  a  latent  inclination  to  sensuaJi^, 


'  ThuB  the  op'ioioD  of  MeaiH)  is 
stated  by  Herman  SchjTi,  PUnior 
Dtditet'u)  HiMoria  Memmn^r.  p.  161, 
166  :  but  othen  report  it  diiferently. 
After  conadering  Bome  pasMigea  in 
Mcnno's  writiugs,  in  which  he  irettg 
expneniy  on  this  subject,  I  think  it 
most  probdhle,  that  he  was  inclined 
copecially  to  this  opiniou  ;  nnd  that 
it  was  solely  in  this  sense,  that  he 
ascribed  to  OiriBl  a  divine  and  celestial 
body.  For  whatever  eomcs  immedi- 
ately rnnn  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be 
fitly  ealled  eelestial  and  divine.  Yet 
I  must  conTenB,  that  Meano  appears 
not  to  have  beai  so  certain  of  this 
0|)itiion,  as  never  to  have  thought  of 
exebanging  it  for  a  better.  For  he 
expresses  himself,  here  and  there,  am- 
bigoously,  and  inconstantly  :  from 
vhich  1  coDciude,  tliat  he  gave  up  the 
common  opinion  respecting  the  origin 
of  Christ's  human  body  ;  but  waa  in 
doubt,  which  of  the  various  opinions 
that  occurred  to  his  thoughts  to  adopt 
in  the  place  ot  it.  See  FueHlin's  Om- 
tmria  I.  EjA^olar.  a  lUfiirmator.  lirl- 
Tttieii  Seriptanwi,  p.  363,  &e.  Mcnoo 
is  connnoiily  represented  as  the  uiiUur 
of  this  doctrine,  coneeming  the  origin 
of  Christ's  body,  whioh  his  moro  rigid 
dtiK!i{dcB  still  retain.  But  it  appears 
to  have  been  older  than  Menno,  and 
to  have  been  only  adopted  by  him, 
together  with  Other  opinions  of  the 
Anabap^ta.  For  John  Fabricius  Bo- 
bind  (ifoliH  Muaailfrieiuu,  lib.  x.  v, 
40,  &e.)  cxprunly  teslifiea  of  many  of 
ilie  AiuibaptiflW  of  MmiBter,  ("ho  cer- 


Menno,)  thai  tbey  held  this  oiMtuan 
coneermng  the  body  of  Christ  : — 

Gsso  (Christum)  Deum  e1»tuunt  alu, 

guil: 
At  Diam  menlem  leimis  quasi  tiuce 

Per  Mariu  corpus  Virginia  iaaefemnt. 

[It  ia  very  probable,  that  tlii*  doe- 
trine  waa  profiagaled  frmn  the  Hani- 
chieans  of  the  nuddle  ages,  to  llic 
Auabap^sts.  For  thus  Monela,  at 
least,  ssys,  in  hin  Sumaa  adr.  Cati<irm 
M  Waldaua,  lib.  uL  c.  iii.  "  DiniM 
(CblAori)  quod  eorpDH  spirituale  ae- 
eepit  (Chrislus),  operatione  Spiiitin 
Sancti,  ex  alia  raateria  fabricaUun." 
Sdil. — And  is  it  not  pn>bable,  UkeotK^ 
that  moHt,  if  not  all,  the  peculiar  sen- 
timents of  the  old  Anabi^itiBts  of  Ger- 
many originated  from  the  influence  of 
that  Mamehieon  leaveu,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  In  tlie  ninlli  cen- 
tury, by  Uie  PatUieiaiiM ;  and  vbidl 
spread  far,  and  produced  Tfna  Ilwt 
time  on*afd,  various  tuuUical  and 
enihusiastie  secla,  quite  down  lo  the 
time  of  the  reformation  I  See  tbe 
Haton/  of  U<  PimlieiaM,  in  vol.  S. 
cent.  ix.  pt.  u.  ch.  v.  and  the  Ckifltn 
on  Heitna,  in  the  subseuneut  cenu- 

lio.    IV.] 

'  1  perceive  that  many  represent  Ibe 
Watrrtanden,  wpedally,  as  acceding 
to  this  doctrine  of  Menno  ivipeetiiig 
Christ's  body.  Sec  Iluunre  (<•  A»a- 
baptitta,  ji,   223.      Cirimoitia  it   Oia- 
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•fir  if  ;i  nbiHL'BBBciaafr  und  indiDed  to  follow  Um^  niftMnriK  <yf 
BUS  mniiL:    mt.  tcnr  taampie.  oioameDts  for  tlu*  hrnil,  nl#«{r)«nf 
ckidmic.  neb  and  mmupfninnr  &nutun.\  aiiU  iIm?  liki^     t*u«\  nW 
ttanintiLJUflqrgL  dier  dnnk  dihooid  be  excoiiiimiiiiriiiiKl,  witK'.ttf 
p!STiiiii»aiiino]iiDoii;  and  no  aDowaoee  bv  iimiki  for  \\\^  wnMk 
if  ammn-noize.     But  the  other  Moniioiiiiini  Hhink,  f.Kw^ 
'iiaerTVi  *sscaiiiiiiiiimsiitioa,  but  conUMiinoni  of  \\m\  /U^'m^^ 
>.  aod  -sch  abo  a»  perdnaciouslY  disn^ficanl  ilin  w\%u«a^^\»av^. 
«£  die  ofamck — QL  The  more  rigid  Mt^iiiMiiiihPi  h/#M  U»^ 
<3Kaiinifmmranpd  pezsMins  are  to  be  8hiinn«'<l,  ha  »f  s\^  /    *'/  r^ 
yeflBL  aod  are  xa  be  deprnred  of  all  mm^iuI  iiiii*rr/iiif.<t^:      M/  «,/a 
Ae  ae»  <if  kindred  mnst  be  severetl,  and  Um^  voi/^^v  tA  #,h«'.#/ 
■mBC  be  unheeded.    Parents  must  not  kHik  ii|i^#i»  Sm^  ^  ^  :.^ 
air  wi^es  opon  their  husbands,  or  tum^t-ri^'  ^Ai*  -^^^    -^ 
aftction,  or  perform  any  kind  #if  //ft^y;^  t^     ^^.. 
whsa  t^  dmrefa  has  once  pronomu'^sfl  tk^f«  u«^i»v#'^.;    /    >  , 
ojumiuiw)!!.    But  the  more  moderate;  think    *^^  -^^    -^^    '. 
hi»0iirof  the  church  aro  Hnflit^miiiy  'y/««o^^/VA   ^  n^j   .... 
itmiacT  with  the  excominiirii/!fet>/3  »■   t^*'*j^>  ' 

The  oU  Flemii^  maintain,   that  Um-   4/.^!,^^     '/    /  / /  v 

wUdi  has  in  this  instance  the  iim-A-.  *A  ^  ^^0*    ^'>; 

&eiples  to  wash  the  feet  of  tlu;ir  itiMt*^^.,  »».  v//.  >    / 
Icwe:  and  for  this  reason,  they  hav«    J/»/  1.  <^^j.   t*','h,r  t^t  / 
\F€H-wQMktn\.    But  others  lU'iiy,  Uai  ii»*/  f »»/    ,  ^     -  ^ ,     * 
by  Christ. 

§  19.  Literature  and  wtuit(fv<'r  4'/^iii4.y  um>.^    ^.^^  / 

leamii^,  but  especially  phik>t^/|/liy,  U"^  f^^^fi^'  />'  ^  '  '  , 
supposed  to  be  exceedir.gly  pnijudi^'iJiil  </^  u«^  ^j.  .^'  ^  /)  ^  ■  •  ' 
and  to  the  progress  of  religioiA  uia^I  x*^'^-:  \S.*  ^j.-  !«•'  / 
the  sect  can  boast  of  a  uumU^  </f  i«iV/;i»--  *4.  '.ji*.  •.   /    ^^    , 

laauv  <i«  tOM  2et  J9«ifp^  (fit  3f (>im{^,  tArtu.  vug«<.  ^w/      > 

hr.  p.  200.    But  the  Con/eaikm  <^  the  ixpt^^'iii/  /,  .•.«•>     • 

WaterUnden,  or  that  of  Joliu  Kin*,  tl**  ^'\u^^^  •>  ^^.^  •*"    f  ' 

will  itself  confute   thin  error.      Add  tiM     VJ^f*  i^n         , 

Herm.  Schyn's  Dedudio  PUui^r  Hut  yinkut    ^uiwt./  *     r  • 

tcritE  Memnonitar.  p.  IS6.     tiiuA*()i.  Ku'i  wk»/  ^i..^'./  ^ 

16.)  attributes  this  doetrijiie  ivoUfl^  w  i^/*   </y<.',    -      •         > 

the  oW  Fleminm ;  yet  tmbjoiuiiiK,   not  «it  <  ii/...-  •.•.•**■  ' 

their  opinion,  that  the  human  iiauui-  itAUnu'^.*    •'  •  }  « 

of  Chnst,  which  God  ftrjat  i'mtu-.^  out      iiu*    ii..    n.  .^'        i  .    .  .     .1 
of  nothing,  received   itn  MU>poii  aiul      i   *  •*» 
growth  from  the  bkiod  */  tlK-  lMi>     ;>j^  ] 


of  nothing,  received   itM  bupport  aiul      i   <  'ijiuii     /  •    >*/        •'.'«'  •  ' 
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not  one  of  them  can  afford  pleasnre  to  the  reader,  by  either  his 
ingenuity  or  his  learning.  Tlie  more  rigid  Mennonit«s  retain 
this  sentiment  of  their  ancestors,  quite  to  our  times;  and 
therefore,  despbing  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  they  devote 
themselTea  to  hand-labour,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  traffic. 
But  the  WaUrlandert  are  honourably  distinguished  from  the 
others,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects.  For  they 
permit  several  of  their  members  to  prosecute  at  tl«e  universities 
the  study  of  languages,  historj-,  antiquities,  and  especially  the 
medical  art,  the  utility  of  which  they  are  unable  to  deny. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  so  many  of  their  ministere,  at  the  preecot 
day,  bear  the  title  of  Doctors  of  Phj-sic.  In  our  age,  these 
milder  and  more  discreet  Anabaptists  pursue  also  the  study  of 
philosophy ;  and  they  regard  it  as  very  useful  to  mankind. 
Hence,  among  their  teachers,  there  are  not  a  few  who  have 
the  title  of  Masters  of  Arts.  Indeed,  only  a  few  years  since, 
they  established  a  college  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  a  nun  of 
erudition  sust^ns  the  office  of  Professor  of  Philosophy.  Yet 
they  persevere  still  in  the  opinion,  that  theology  must  be  kept 
pure  and  uncontaminatod  with  philosophy,  and  never  be 
modified  by  its  precepts.  Even  the  more  rigid  FUmimjt 
also,  in  our  times,  are  gradually  laying  aside  their  ancient 
hatred  of  literature  and  science,  and  permitting  their  members 
to  study  languages,  history,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 

§  20.  That  ignorance,  which  the  ancient  Anabaptists  rec- 
koned among  the  means  of  then-  feUcity,  contributed  much, 
indeed  very  much,  to  generate  sects  among  them  ;  with  which 
they  abounded  from  the  first,  much  more  than  any  other 
religious  commimity.  This  will  be  readily  conceded,  by  any 
one  that  looks  into  the  causes  and  grounds  of  the  dissensions 
among  them.  For  their  vehement  contests  were,  for  the  most 
part,  not  so  much  respecting  the  doctrines  and  tJie  mysteries 
of  religion,  as  respecting  what  is  to  he  esteemed  latrftd,  proper, 
pwas,  rights  and  commendable ;  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  »9 
to  be  accounted  criminal  and  faulty.  Because  they  main- 
tained, that  sanctity  of  life  and  purity  of  manners  were  the 
only  sign  of  a  true  church  :  yet  what  was  holy  and  religious, 
and  what  not  so,  they  did  not  determine  by  reason  and  judg- 
ment, nor  by  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  divine  lawit.  (be- 
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r  cause  they  had  no  men  who  possessed  solid  knowledges  on  moral 
Bubjecte,)  but  rather  by  their  feelings  and  imaginations.  Now 
aa  this  mode  of  discriminating  good  from  e\il  is  fluctuating 
and  various,  according  to  the  different  capacities  and  tempera- 
ments of  men;  it  was  unavoidable,  that  different  opinions 
ehould  arise  among  them :  and  these,  no  where,  more  certainly 
produce  permanent  schisms,  than  among  a  people  who  are 
ignorant,  and  therefore  pertinacious. 

§  21 .  A  quiet  and  stable  residence  in  the  United  Provincea 
of  Belgium  was  first  procured  for  the  Mennonites  by  William 
prince  of  Orange,  tlic  immortal  vindicator  of  Batavian  liberty ; 
whom  the  Mennonites  had  uded  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  in 
the  year  1572,  when  he  was  destitute  of  the  resources  neceft- 
'  Bary  for  his  vast  undertakings '.  Yet  the  beoelits  of  this  in- 
^dulgence  reached,  by  slow  degrees,  to  all  that  resided  in  Hol- 
^  land.  For  opposition  was  made  to  the  will  of  tlie  prince,  botii 
by  the  magistrates  and  by  the  clergy ;  especially  by  those  of 
Zealand  and  Amsterdam,  who  remembered  the  seditions  raised 
l^  the  Anabaptists  but  a  short  time  previous  *.  These  im- 
pediments [to  their  peace]  were,  in  a  great  measure,  removed 
in  this  centur}',  partly  by  the  [>ersevGranee  and  authority  of 
William  and  his  son  Maurice,  and  partly  by  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  Mennonites  themselves  ;  for  they  showed  great  proofs  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  state,  and  became  daily  more  cautious  not 
to  afford  any  ground  to  their  adversaries  for  entertaining  sus- 
picions of  them.  Yet  full  and  complete  peace  was  first  given 
to  them,  in  tlic  following  century,  a.d.  1626,  after  they  had 

*  Gertt.  BrkndCa  Ilidnrir  lU  Etfor-  and  (hat  in  tliu  aw,  no  furtlior  caer~ 

mitit  bt  Jt  Ntddtriaudt,  nit  i.  bouk  x.  cioii  ooiilil  be  umkI  with  tlietn,  unlM* 

p.  MS,  Ai6.    drtmonm  tt  Couliaim  w«  wtnild  iuMify  th«  calholiM  id  mU-   j 

4*  km»  Im  poipte  d«  mondt,  una.  it.  pclUns  the  rofarmcd,  by  farw,  to  aJoM   ] 

_  •«>    .*. .  n. .   .      ..  .1      (;„j^  ,  rooio  of  wor^ip  from  *bioli  IIhSt 

..        .  uL  p.  DODBcieiioa  revoliod.   AdiI  >(WrwaH^ 

Ae.     Wagcour,  iii  the  puaage  when  tbo   city  cauucil   dmuuidBd  of 


■^^ 


.  relalM  the  niatter  them  to  mount  suard,  and  tbrMlened, 

Middelborg,    because    the  if  they  nfuiw4,  to  elOM  tlwlr  ahnpai 

wonld  not  take  lh«  citizen'!  the  pnncweoRnnaiidcd  the  city  Bonnaili 

rcBolied  tu  Biclude  them  peremptoril]',  to  tronbls  tho  Ataim^ 

Ihf  privilege*  of  citizen^ip,orat  tiflts  no  more,  for  decUnlnn  oallia  aa4    ] 

'     t  them  fillip  to  the  (he  b*sring  of  areu.    Thi*  took  piBM 

Oat  the  pnnoB  op-  in  tho  year  1 678.    ikU.'\ 
.  and  msiDtuned,  vn7  t«ttoti-         ■  freAi.  Bnadi,  (ne.   nit.   book  aL 

ally,  that  an   Anabaptut'ii  afflrmaHon  p.  666.  MB,  687,  Ac.  809,  610.  h.  atv. 

aai[li(  tobeheldciiiiiTalaitioaiioBlh;  p.  7H0.  b.  xri.  p.  811. 


k.. 
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again  purged  tliotuselves  from  those  criinea  and  pernicioiu 
errore  wliich  were  cimrged  apon  tliem  by  the  presentation  of  a 
(hnfatwn  of  their  faitli ', 

g  22.  Those  among  the  English  who  reject  the  baptism  of 
infsnts,  are  not  called  Anabaptists,  but  only  Baptists.  It  a 
probable  that  these  Baptists  originated  from  the  Germans  and 
tbe  Dutch,  and  that  they  all  once  held  the  same  sentiments 
with  the  Mtmnonites.  But  they  are  now  divided  into  two 
general  classes  ;  the  one  called  that  of  the  General  Baptist  or 
Eemoiislrants,  because  they  believe  that  Go<l  has  excluded  do 
man  from  salvation  by  any  sovereign  decree ;  the  other  are 
called  Pariicular  or  Cahinhtie  Baptists,  because  they  ^^^^ 
ver)'  nearly  with  the  Calvinists  or  Presbyterians  in  their  reli- 
gious sentiments  '.  This  latter  sect  reside  chiefiy  at  LondoD, 
and  in  the  adjacent  towns  and  villi^es  ;  and  they  recede  so  fw 
from  tlie  opinions  of  their  progenitors,  that  they  have  almost 
nothing  in  common  with  the  other  Anabaptists,  cscept  that 
they  baptize  none  but  adults,  and  immerse  totally  in  the  water 
whenever  they  administer  the  ordinance.  Hence,  if  the  govern- 
ment requires  it,  they  allow  a  professor  of  reUgion  to  take  an 
oatli,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  fill  public  civil  offices.  Their 
churches  are  organized  afler  the  Preebyterian  [or  more  strictly, 
the  Independent]  plan  ;  and  are  under  the  direction  of  men  of 
learnmg  and  literature '.  It  appears  from  the  Cint/mion  of 
these  Baptists,  published  in  16i3,  that  they  then  held  the 
same  sentiments  as  they  do  at  the  present  day  *. 

qaecn  M1U71',  and  queen  Elixabeth,  thai 

.   cup.  iv.  p.   7S,  the)'  r&n  hnril];  be  said  to  have  exiMcd 

oto,  u  B  visible  sect  in  Engl&nd  duiing  th« 

>  William   WhiHon,  Jfmoin  0/  hi*  BixtwnUi  century.     And  their  diriaoa 

£iA  and  Writitigt,  vol.  it.  p.  461.  into  Geaerai   uid  Partiealar  baptiM 

■  Anib.  Wilb.  BilhDi'a  EayliielH  Re-  did   not   take   ptece  till    the  rMgn  of 

firwiatKnu   kUorie,  p.    151.  473.  836,  Junta  1.     See  W»il's  niM.o/  fafiil 

book  viii.  p.  1152,  Ac.    [Croabj'B  Hit-  Baptwi,  (it.  ii.  cli.  tiL  g  «.  p.  906,  *e. 

lorMa/tlie  BnstiA BajHiili.Yoli.  Bogae  TV.] 

and  BeDDPl'B  Hi$Corf  of  Iht  Dtaaiten,  '  BiUiatki-pit  BritaunHpie,  ton.  ti. 

Fal.  i.  ch.  i.  %  iii.  p.  141,  &c.    Dutch  p.  2.   [The  Bap^l  ConfewoD  af  IIU3 

and  GermuiAuabaptiBlBorMeuuotiites  wa«  "  set  forth  Id  the  iiiune  of  senii 

appeared   in    England,  and    doubtless  rongregalions  then  gaiheK<d  in    Lon. 

niade  some  proBelylfs  there,  aa  curly  dan."    In  Septemlwr,  160!l,  clditisaad 

as  Ibe  year  1&3G  ;  and  them^erorwatd  me-isengeni  from  upwards  of  one  hun- 

lo  the  end  of  ihc  century.     Bnt  Ihe.v  inA  canmaHam  of  C*lviniBtie  B^ 

were  so  rigorouily  pecseiTuted,  nol  only  tists  in  England  and  Walea,  nut  in 

by  Henry  Vin.,  but  hy  Edward  VI.,  London,  and  draw  op  a  more  full  Cot- 
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§  23.  The  General  Baptists,  or  as  some  call  them,  the  A  nti- 
pa^dobaptigtSy  who  are  dispersed  in  great  numbers  over  many 
provinces  of  England,  consist  of  illiterate  persons  of  low  condi- 
tion :  for,  like  the  ancient  Mennonites^  they  despise  learning. 
Their  religion  is  very  general  and  indefinite;  so  that  they 
tolerate  persons  of  all  sects,  even  Arians  and  Socinians ;  and 
do  not  reject  any  person,  provided  he  professes  to  be  a  chris- 
tian, and  to  receive  the  holy  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  in  religion*.  They  have  this  in  common  with  the 
Particular  Baptists^  that  they  baptize  only  adults,  and  these 
they  immerse  wholly  in  water :  but  they  differ  from  them  in 
this,  that  they  rebaptize  such  as  were  either  baptized  only  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  or  were  not  immersed ;  which,  if  report 
may  be  credited,  the  Particular  Baptists  will  not  do '.  There 
aire  likewise  other  peculiarities  of  this  sect. — I.  Like  the  ancient 
Mennonites^  they  regard  their  own  church  as  being  the  only 
true  church  of  Christ,  and  most  carefully  avoid  communion 
with  all  other  religious  communities. — II.  They  immerse  can- 
didates for  baptism  only  once,  and  not  three  times ;  and  they 
esteem  it  unessential,  whether  new  converts  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father^  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost ^  or  only  in  the  name 
of  Jesus, — III.  With  Menno  tliey  expect  a  millennial  reign  of 
Christ. — IV^.  Many  of  them,  likewise,  adopt  Jlf€fW»o"*«  opinion 


feflBion,  and  subBtantialiy  the  same  in 
doctrine  ;  but  exprctsBed  very  much  in 
the  words  of  the  Westminffter  and  the 
Savoy  CcHifemionR,  with  both  whicli  it 
agreed  in  doctrine,  while  in  discipline 
and  womhip  it  accordH  only  with  the 
latter.  TheCalvinintic  Haptintiiin  Eng- 
land  have  generally  b<H'n  on  the  moHt 
friendly  termn  with  the  Independents 
or  Congregationitfts  there  ;  and  often 
both  sects  worshipped  together,  and 
were  under  the  Hamc  |>aston».  See 
Bogne  and  Bennetts  //ufory  of  I)mni' 
tirtf  vol.  i.  p.  142,  143.  vol.  ii.  n.  140, 
&c.  also  the  C<m/emtm  of  tlu  naptitt 
fbmtrmtion  of  1089,  and  its  Preface. 
Tr.] 

•  This  appears  from  their  Confes- 
sion, drawn  up  in  1660,  and  publiHhe<l 
by  Wm.  Whist  on,  M^nmn  of  kit  liff, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  561,  which  is  no  general,  that 
all  chnstian  sects,  with  the  exception 
nf  a  few   points,  could    embrace  it. 

VOL.  III. 


Whiston  himHelf,  though  an  Arian, 
joined  this  community  of  Baptists  ; 
whom  he  considered  to  bear  the  nearest 
rcHemblancc  to  the  most  ancient  chris- 
tians. Thomas  Kinlyn  sIho,  a  famous 
Socinian,  lived  among  them;  acf*onling 
to  t)ie  testimony  of  Whistcm. 

*  [I  know  not  on  what  authority 
Dr.  Mosheim  makes  this  distinction 
between  the  (ieneral  and  the  Particu- 
lar Baptists :  and  I  know  of  no  suffi- 
cient proof  of  itH  reality.  Neither  does 
it  np|M*ar,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  seemc^l  t<» 
be  informe<l,  that  the  Gi>neral  Baptists 
were  fnorf  ntimerow  in  England  than 
the  Particular  Baptists.  On  the  con- 
trary', 1  suppose  the  former  to  have 
always  been  the  Hmaller  community  ; 
and  at  the  pn-sent  day,  they  are  only 
about  one-sixth  part  as  numerous  as 
the  Particular  Baptists.  See  Bogue 
and  Bennet,  Ivr.  cU.  vol.  iv.  p.  328. 
TV.) 

Pp 
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respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's  body. — V.  They  consider  the 
decree  of  the  Apostles,  Acts  xv.  25,  respecting  blood  and 
things  strangled,  to  be  a  law  binding  on  the  church  universal. 
— VI.  They  believe  that  the  soul,  between  death  and  the  re- 
surrection at  the  last  day,  has  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  but  is 
in  a  state  of  insensibility. — VII.  They  use  extreme  unction. 
VIIT.  Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  Sunday  or  the  Lord'^s  Day, 
keep  also  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ^.  I  omit  the  notice  of  some 
minor  points.  These  Baptists  have  bishops,  whom  they  call 
messengers,  (for  thus  they  interpret  the  word  ayycAoc^  in  the 
Apocalyptical  epistles,)  and  presbyters  and  deacons.  Their 
bishops  are  often  men  of  learning  *. 

§  24.  David  George^  [or  /om,]  a  Hollander  of  Delft,  gave 
origin  and  name  to  a  singular  sect.  He,  however,  at  last, 
forsook  the  Anabaptists,  retired  to  Basle  in  1544,  assumed  a 


7  These  statements  are  derived  from 
Wm.  Whiston's  Memoin  of  hit  life, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  461,  and  from  Wall's  Hid,  of 
Infant  Bciptitm,  pt.  ii.  p.  390,  &c.  ed. 
Latin,  [p.  280,  &c.  ed.  London,  1705. 
— Wall  does  not  represent  all  these  as 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  General 
Baptists.  He  enumerates  the  various 
peculiarities  to  be  found  among  the 
English  BnplidSy  of  all  sorts.  Some  of 
the  peculiarities  mentioned,  constitute 
distinct  sects ;  as  the  eighth,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  small  and  now  almost  ex- 
imct  sect  of  Seventh-daif  Bitptists ;  who, 
however,  do  not  keep  h(^h  days,  Satur- 
day and  Sundai/;  but  only  the  former. 
The  2nd  peculiarity,  so  far  as  respects 
a  single  application  of  water,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Baptists :  and  so  far  as  it 
respects  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
only,  was  confined  (as  Wall  supposed) 
to  the  General  Baptists^  who  were  early 
inclined  to  Anti-Trinitarianism,  and  of 
late,  in  England,  have  generally  taken 
that  ground.     Tr.] 

•  Whiston,  3/fTOoir«  of  his  life y  vol.  ii. 
p.  466,  &c.  There  is  extant,  Thomas 
Crosby's  Hist  or y  of  ^English  Baptists, 
Lend.  1728.  4  vols.  8vo,  which,  how- 
ever, I  have  never  seen.  [This  Crosby 
was  himself  a  General  Baptist;  and 
kept  a  private  school,  in  which  he 
taught  young  men  mathematics  ;  and 
had  also  a  small  book-store.  He  died 
in  1752.    See  Alberti*s  Letters  on  the 


most  recent  state  ofrdigum  and  Uaming 
in  England,  (in  German,)  pre&oe  to 
▼ol.  iv.  f^rcHn  Crosby,  Alberti  has 
translated  the  ConfesaionB  of  both  the 
Particular  and  the  (reneral  Baptists 
into  German,  and  subjoined  them  as 
an  Appendix  to  his  fourth  rolame, 
p.  1245,  &c.  and  1323,  &c.  Sdd,— 
The  Rev.  John  Smyth  is  commonly 
represented  as  the  father  of  the  sect  of 
General  or  Arminian  Baptists  in  Eng- 
land. (See  Bogue  and  Bennet,  Hist,  tf 
Dissenters,  vol.  i.  p.  150.)  He  was 
fellow  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  a 
popular  preacher,  and  a  great  sufferer 
for  non-conformity.  Separating  from 
the  church  of  England,  he  joined  the 
Bipwnists ;  was  one  of  their  leading  men 
in  1592,  and  was  imprisoned  during 
eleven  months.  At  length  he  fled, 
with  other  Brownists,  to  Holland  ;  and 
in  1606  joined  the  Elnglish  Brownist 
church  at  Amsterdam.  Here  he  fell 
into  Arminian  and  Baptist  opinions, 
on  which  he  had  disputes  witli  Ains- 
worth,  Robinson,  and  others  ;  and  re- 
moved, with  his  adherents,  to  Leyden, 
where  he  died  in  1610.  Soon  after  his 
death,  his  followers  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  and,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
they  were  the  first  congregation  of 
English  General  Baptists.  See  hii 
life  in  Brook's  Lites  of  the  Puritemt, 
vol.  U.  p.  195,  &c.     Jr.] 
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the  buittiTNis  and  coarse  style  of  the  man,  who  possessed  some 
l^eniua,  but  no  learning,  led  his  opposers  often  to  put  a  harsh 
and  unri^teous  oonstruction  upon  his  sentences.  At  least, 
that  be  possessed  more  sense  and  more  virtue,  than  is  couimonly 
supposed,  is  evinced,  not  only  by  his  books,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a  great  many,  bat  also  by  his  disciples,  persons  by  no 
means  base,  and  of  great  simplicity  of  manners  and  character, 
who  were  formeiiv  numerous  in  Holstein,  and  are  said  to  be  so 
atiD,  in  Friesland,  and  in  other  countries  \  In  the  manner  of 
the  more  moderate  Anabaptists,  he  laboured  to  revive  languish- 
ii^  pi^y  amoi^  his  fellow-men :  and  in  this  matter,  his  imagina- 
tion,  which  «v  excessively  warm,  8o  deceived  him,  that  he 
fidsely  supposed  he  had  divine  visions ;  and  he  placed  reUgion 
in  the  exclusion  of  all  external  objects,  silence,  contemplation, 
and  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  state  of  the  soul.  The  Mystiof^ 
therefore,  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  Quakers  might  claim 
him  if  they  would ;  and  mi^t  assign  him  no  mean  frank 
among  their  sort  of  people. 

$  25.  An  intimate  fnend  of  David  Georpe^  but  of  a  some- 
what difierent  turn  of  mind,  Hewy  Nicolai,  of  Westphalia, 
gave  much  trouble  to  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  from  the 
year  lo.io,  by  founding  and  propagating  the  FatnUy  of  Lore^  as 
he  denominated  his  sect.  To  this  man  nearly  the  same  remarks 
apply  as  were  made  of  his  friend.  He  would  perhaps  have 
been,  in  great  measure,  free  from  the  foul  blots  that  many 
have  fastened  upon  him,  if  he  liad  possessed  the  genius  and 
learning  nniuisite  to  a  correct  and  lucid  expression  of  his 
thoughts,  ^^'llat  his  aims  were,  appears  pretty  clearly,  from 
the  9MMe  of  the  sect  which  he  set  up*.  For  he  declared  him- 
self ilivinely  appointed,  and  sent  to  teach  mankind  that  the 
whole  of  religion  consists  in  the  exercise  of  lore  ;  that  all  other 


friends*  and  aoqaainunces^  denied  the 
truth  of  the  cliargvs  before  the  court. 
But  what  they  would  not  admit,  was 
attenipto«i  to  bt*  proved  from  his  wri- 
tings^ The  university  and  the  clergy 
pmnounc(H)  his  opinions  heretical  ;  and 
tht^  dt'ad  man,  who  could  no  longer  de- 
fend hiniM^lf,  was  condemned.  See 
Schn»»x'khV  Kirckemy»ck,  ttit  der  /?<•- 
yi*rMKi/k>N,  vol.  V.  p.  442,  &.C.  and  Von 
Einom*s  and  Schlegel's  notes  upon  this 


section  of  Moshoim.     TV.  ] 

>  See  Jo.  Mbller's  Jnfrodticiio  in 
Hlftor.  CherfitN^.  (ltHbr'h\t,  pt.  ii.  p. 
116,  &c.  and  his  <;iM/#ri<i  Littrnttfi, 
torn.  i.  p.  422,  &c. 

'  St»e  Jo.  Hombeck's  Snmtna  Coninf 
rmiarum,  lib.  \i.  p.  393.  Godfr.  Ar- 
nold's KircMiTH-  umi  Kaz^rhislorv,\t\.  i. 
book  xvi.  ch.  xxi.  §  36.  p.  746.  Ant. 
Wilh.  Bohm's  Et^incke  B^fi^rmatiows- 
kiMori^f  book  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  641,  Slc. 
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things,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  u»  rAspuML  ire  uf  no 
importance ;  and  of  coarse,  it  is  of  no  cooseqneoee  vim  xiifwii 
any  one  has  of  the  divine  nature,  provided  he  bum  nth  a 
flame  of  piety  and  love.  To  these  opinioiis  he  peihi{s  added 
some  other  fanciful  views,  as  is  usual  with  men  in  wbrim  ibf 
imagination  predominates :  but  what  they  were  in  partiralar. 
I  apprehend,  may  be  better  learned  from  his  books,  than  from 
the  confutation  of  his  adversaries*. 

s  ThelartandiDoetksiiiMidortbQM  hmiadf:   ''A  ma,  vbom  Gud  ^d 

who  attacked  the  Fonft^vM  Henzy  awaked  frum  tlie  dead,  asobiied  and 

More,  the  edebtated  En^liik  dhrine  filled  mrth  the  HoW  GhoaL  m6nmZ 

andiAik»opher,mh»Jrj^ofGo«i.  ^iA  Gud,  m  the  ^iil  <rfl£' l(^t_  J^ 

Uitm,  book  tL  ch.  xn— xtbl    Geor|;e  elerated  with  Chnm,  to  aa  inha^^ 

Fox,the«aherrftheQi»k«i,aeTcrel3r  m  hetixtaix h]eamg».  t^^^!^A^M. 

eha.u«dtoF«i/.ofI^,bec«.e  the  Spbil^CS^St^  iS 

th^  would  take  an  oath,  daaee,  sng,  ^tnxhfAAii^in-o^iJt^JlI^ 

^l^,i^eeM;M^htaM^  I- W*  pXe  to  ^TTSIiS^b. 

a   companj  of  fuatxa.    5*e  Sewei  s  eaDs  himself :  •*  Th*  i*r-*J^!L 

£Mtory</C*^J^^i5.p.«,  of  God,  by  whom  the  hS^  ;;!;:!:; 

80,344,  4ie.    [Henrr  Nxnbi,  or  >i.  tkm  ahoald  anoi  be  ■JTk-—,^ 

cfaolaa.  waa  boni  ai  llaM«r.aad  eom-  th«  mnM  »    li!.  7^.~^  ^.***'  -» 


cbolaa,  waa  bora  ai  llaM«r,aad 

roeneed  hifc  career  ahoBi  ihe  Tear 


:---"v^-v^-:^-  'C-  'ii^'  J"^*^  *"  they  fidW  .^y  ,w 

in  the  Netberiuib ;  Amk  he  paoed  UptiBm.  which   ---  -      ■   •       ^  ^^ 

Edwud  TI^  »d  jdaed  the   Doteh  holy  «imm^tTh.«Li    '  vT  l'*^ 

e«>gRg.ti<»  m  Umiu^    B«  hi.  .cet  toli^rST^/iS^n^V'!:   ''''  '""■ 

didnutbenofcTisUetiniMnetiiDeiii  w^^nrCT^A?         "l""'- »""' 

th«y  bud  a  Ccialcaaw  of  their  Cuth,  Derfert  »t:irfi»««;^-  -unifi.Hi   aiw    t|,.. 

.iJ..D«nberrfth«rbo«U.b.fc,^  KL^?^"  T*! ''>' <^""»  f"' 

tioo.    iTliW.  the  ,ien  ad   h^  ^  ^S  J^::!  I'^P' ■"«"   ^ 

eooi^il  uxkncnk  »  V.pp««  them.  S^  ^  "^^j'^li*': '""•* -''**™^- 

middk  «r  the  foOowmc  oimirv.  when  i?*-!-  «^'.            ""'""''  "''*^  ' 

they  be— e  JlT^in  oth^;  «^  ^L^  -[t^T;.-   ^-^i    ■■^- 

and  letten  in  Dvieh,  far  the  nli«r».  i  •»    ,     ^    Ji      '     ^    '"           -' 

tioo  of  hi*  {lAw^and  m  Tin4ifai«  1*1Ak-      -       '•*»*»«•■»•— 

»  prmopln  «>.»t  pu«y^     ,„  .;,,,^^    ...,     '^TT*     "       " 

one  of  hs  pieeea,  be  mymicatly  <yim  ■'•.«!' 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

I 

HISTORY    OF   THE    80C1NIANS. 

i  lyS.  The  nanw  and  ogtgfai  of  tlie  SorfinMiti.— 1 8.  Thdrflrrt  beginning*.— i  ^ 
Michad  ServetDB.— S  «.  His  doetrine«.--|  6.  Other  AiiB-TrmiterianB.— i  7- 
Fake  originationB  of  Socimanism. — §  8.  Its  true  originatioQ. — §  9.  Ita  jno- 
grees.— 1 10.  Sammaiy  view  of  this  religion. — §  11.  Proceedings  of  Fanstos 
Soeinna.--|  IS.  He  modified  the  Unitarian  religion. — f  13.  Propagation  of  So* 
einianiwm  In  TransylTania  and  Hungary.--^  14  In  Holland  and  England.— 
il&  The  foundation  of  thkretigion.-^  10.  ItefDndanietttaliniBeiiae.-H  17. 
Summary  of  it.^  18.  Moral  prineiplea.— §  19.  Racovian  Oatediiam. — {  S0. 
State  of  learning  among  Sodnians. — §  21.  Method  of  teaching  theology. — f  28L 
Controversies  of  the  Socinians :  BudneistB  or  Budnaana. — |  23.  Soooeeded  bj 
Davides^  FrankeUy  and  othen^— §  24.  The  Fanorian  sect 

§  1.  The  Socinians  deriyed  their  name  from  the  illustrious 
house  of  Sazmnij  which  long  flourisl^  at  Siena,  a  fine  city  of 
Tuscany,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  extraordinary  men: 
for  from  this  fieunily  originated  LosUub  and  Faut/hu  SocimUj 
who  are  commonfy  regarded  as  the  parents  of  the  sect.  Ladifu 
SocinuB  was  the  son  of  Marianus^  a  celebrated  lawyer ;  and  to 
great  learning  and  talents,  he  added — as  even  his  enemies 
acknowledge — a  piure  and  blameless  life.  Leaving  his  native 
country,  from  religious  considerations,  in  1547,  he  travelled 
over  various  countries,  France,  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Poland ;  every  where  examining  carefully  the  opinions  of 
such  as  had  abandoned  the  Bomish  church  concerning  God 
and  divine  things ;  for  the  sake  of  discovering  and  finding  the 
truth.  At  length,  he  settled  down  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland, 
and  there  died  in  the  year  1562,  when  he  was  not  yet  40  years 
old  \  Being  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  and  averse  from 
all  contention,  he  adopted  the  Helvetic  Confession^  and  wished 
to  be  thought  a  member  of  the  Swiss  church :  yet  he  did  not 
absolutely  conceal  his  doubts  on  religious  subjects ;  but  pro- 
posed them  in  his  letters  to  learned  friends  with  whom  he  was 


'  Jo.  CloppenbuTg,  Z>tHt.  de  Origins  die.  Jo.  Henry  Hottinger,  I/itl^fria 
^  Progrfsm  SocinianUmi,  Jo.  Horn-  Ecefmatt.  torn.  ix.  p.  417,  &c.  and 
beck,  /ynrnma  CoiUroTemnrum,  p.  583,     others. 
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intimate '.  But  f^^Fr*  >--tHiL  m  nc-no*^"'  no.  ifu*  »>  siul 
to  have  dra^i:  frys.  lis-  tthhut-  ir:  "  uj*^  fa,  a^  r?iu  s»'titi- 
ments  conct-minr  r-iirij-  aiiL  :t-  Tizms'-"c  :ieui»  tn  hn**- 
gathered  the  s^-n. 

§  2.  The  name  stjriutaui- 1  oft-a. larrt  a  *t.»  iii&iviit  ^r**:*, 
a  proper  and  as  impmjjer.  or  &  innnt^  laii  a  nii»n'  if-"*»^'-»l 
For  in  commoD  BpeecL  all  are   d^ii{izz.raced  S*}rui*/fi>A    r^u^ 
teach  doctrines  akin  to  those  of  the  SciriniaiLs ;  afkI  -'»y».^:j»l.\ 
those  who  either  whoDv  deny,  or  weaken  and  r»nd»'r  i«i>'ir.i.M 
the  christian  doctrine  of  tliree  Persons  in  the  Or,rih«»#f .  m.f  'Iv. 
divine  nature  of  our  Saviour.    But  in  a  morf>  liiiiir»*fi  .r.?,*^,^ 
those  only  are  called  Sodnians.  who  receive.  ,»irhpr  .»ntir/'    - 
its  principal   jans.  that  system  of  r»:Ii/inn    vhi^f. 
Socittus  either  produced  himself,  or  *i«:n  -nrh    •«*-'•. 
hy  his  uncle,  and  recommended  tn  li*   '  uhu-yfi 
they  choose  to  be  called.)  livin^r  il  ?wan  » 

§  3.  While  the  Reformaty^  vw  -ri 
persons,  who  looked  upon  eiw  -snne  li* 
hitherto  professed,  as  errou^iiR.  w-ja^ 


nil  rt..  !•! 


<   .«■ 


•• 


*•  •»     «. 


»  Hieron.    Zuichiiu,   Pr-jtfje^:    u*  u\\\     ^^ 

liffrnm  d^  trllm  Efukikt,    Tht^jd  *>•«&.  .toinin.K 

Eyut<jinr.   V'limmen,  ep.  Ixxl.  ^    iir.  »,-•»... 

S:veral  writiogs  are  mscnbec  •«   iini  „^,.^, 

y,  68.)  but  it  u  ven-  dobtr^u.  v.-ii-r|pwr 
he  waH  the  author  of  ai «  im*   >r   i..>ni 
"  There  ifi  Ktill   vuniiir  ^    ,.;.   „,, 
accunte    hustoi^-,     irx.x    w'    t.»     •«• 
which     follows    ;£i»     «*tr:iii.     ,r.ii      f 
Lcelius  and  Fauc,;^*  '^■iriiiu  .  ah    wm» 
modt  active  «i:2.  -^ii^ni   n  -w^H-.i'«Ain» 
and  buiidioz  a:  ~..iii»  •r^rr.-.inw- 
the  curi<]Ki:i  / -.hi***   ■•:.-    ■.*»,     .    , 
quire  an  a^rrsinr^    ;:•/•»<  *<',ij. 
whole  -cr.--— ■.     if  .-.T  j,^..,... 
Aatisfi«^  \}    » lai    1..^     11,1 

Tol.  L  A-n.'u*iP    ^-  •  Ik. 

f'7J.    '-km.     :  ,.  -     : 

<."kr,-'i  r,!;,.-    -.^-   ■     „         ,       ,      _ 
T^  •i  c-t  r-fta  -  .1    ... 

fl  ■    ..         .       •    r 
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trine  of  our  Saviour's  divinity,  and  the  tmthi  oonnected  with 
it ;  and  proposed  redudng  tiie  whole  of  religion  to  practicsl 
piety  and  virtue.  But  the  vigibnoe  both  of  the  LuthannSy  and 
of  the  Reformed,  and  Pq>i8to,  promptly  resirted  them,  and 
prevented  their  orgamxing  a  sect.  As  eariy  as  the  year  1526, 
divine  honours  were  denied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  Lewi$  M&izer^  a 
name  fiunous  among  the  vagrant  Anabaptirts,  and  lAo  was 
beheaded  at  Constance  in  1529  \  Nor  were  there  wanting 
other  men  of  like  sentiments  among  the  Anabaptists,  thou^^ 
that  whole  sect  cannot  be  charged  with  this  error.  Besides 
these,  Jokn  Oampamut,  of  JuUers,  in  what  year  is  not  aseei^ 
tained,  among  other  unsound  doctrines,  wfaidi  he  qsread  at 
Wittemberg  and  elsewhere,  made  the  Son  of  God  to  be  inferior 
to  the  Father ;  and  declared  the  q>pel]ation  Bhfy  Sjpirii  to 
denote,  not  a  divine /itfrsofi,  but  the  naiure  both  of  the  Fatho* 
and  the  Son :  that  is,  he  revived,  in  subrtanee,  the  monstiouB 
errors  of  the  Arians  *.  In  the  territory  of  the  Giisons,  in 
Switzerland,  and  at  Strasburg,  one  Clamdim^  an  AUofarogian  or 
Savoyard,  excited  much  commotion,  about  the  year  1630  and 
afterwards,  by  impugning  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour*.  But 
none  of  these  were  able  to  establish  a  sect. 

*  Christ.  Sand's  Bibliotkeea  AtUi-  suspicion  of  Antitrinitarianisni,  in  oon- 
Trinitariar.  p.  16.  Jo.  Bapt.  Ottius,  sequence  of  his  harbouring  Gampanus, 
Annalfs  Anabaptitt.  p.  50.  Jo.  Ja.  and  soon  after  went  over  to  the  catho* 
Breitinger's  Muteum  ifdratumm,  torn.  lies.  Campanus  went  from  Saxony  to 
T.  p.  391.  torn.  y.  p.  100,  479,  &c.  the  duchy  of  Juliers  ;  and  bc^  orally, 
[See  above,  p.  d55,  note  '.     TV.]  and  in  writing,  declared  himself  op- 

*  See  Jo.  Geo.  Schelhom's  very  posed  to  the  SteformerSy  and  sought, 
learned  Dissertation,  dt  Joh.  Campano,  underhanded ly,  to  disseminate  his 
Anti-Tfinitario  ;  in  his  Amognitate$  Arian  doctrines.  But  he  was  com- 
LUUrar.  tom.  xi.  p.  1 — 92.  [He  was  mittcd  to  prison  by  the  catholics,  at 
a  native  of  Mseseyk  in  the  territory  of  Cleves  ;  and  continued  in  confinement 
Liege,  and  came  to  Wittemberg  in  twenty-six  years.  Whether  he  made 
1(^28  ;  but  so  concealed  his  opimons,  his  escape  from  prison,  or  was  set  at 
that  they  first  became  known  after  he  liberty,  is  not  known.  All  we  know  is 
had  retired  to  Marpurg  ;  where  he  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  The  sub- 
wished  to  take  part  in  the  public  dis-  stance  of  his  doctrine  may  be  leanied 


pnte,  and  to  debate  with  Luther  on  from  the  vexy  scarce  book,  J%e 

the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  but  and  holy  Seriptwre,  mamy  jfMWv  miw 

was  refused.     He  repeated  the  same  obtoured,  and  darhmed  by  umtikoiaome 

at  Torgaw,  where  he  likewise  sought  doctrine  and  teaeherif  (hy  Qod^Mperma- 

in  vain  to  dispute  with  Luther.    This  mon)  ratond  and  atnended  bf  M#  ttij 

filled   him    with    resentment   against  learned  John  CampamUy  168S.  Svo.  (in 

Xtuther  and  his  associates,  and  induced  Grerman.)    SM.} 

him  to  quit  Wittemberg,  (to  which  he  *  See  Jo.  Greo.  Seholbom*8  Epislo- 

had  returned,)  and  go  to  Niemek  ;  the  lary    Dissert,   de  Mino  Vdm  Iknmd, 

pastor  of  which,  Wicelius,  foil  under  Cknidio  i$em  AUobrofif  komime  Jkaatkr 
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§  4.  Those  who  watched  over  the  mterests  of  the  reformed 
church,  were  much  more  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  Michael 
S&rvede\  or  Servetus^  as  his  name  is  written  in  Latin,  a  Spanish 
physician,  bom  at  Villa  Nueva  in  Aragon,  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
genius,  and  of  extensive  knowledge.  He  first  published,  in 
1531,  seven  Books,  de  Trinitatis  Erroribus;  and  the  next 
year,  two  Dialogues,  de  Trimtate  ;  in  which  he  most  violently 
assailed  the  opinion  held  by  the  great  body  of  christians  respect- 
ing the  divine  nature,  and  the  three  Persons  in  it.  Sub- 
sequently, after  retiring  to  France,  and  passing  through  various 
scenes,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Vienne,  where  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner  of  physic ;  and  now,  by  his  strong  power 
of  imagination,  he  devised  a  new  and  singular  species  of  reli- 
gion, which  he  committed  to  a  book  that  he  secretly  printed  at 
Vienne  in  1553,  and  which  he  entitled  Restitutio  Christianismi 
(a  restoration  of  Christianity).  Many  things  seemed  to  conspire 
to  favour  his  designs:  genius,  learning,  eloquence,  courage, 
pertinacity,  a  show  of  piety,  and  lastly,  numerous  patrons  and 
friends  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whom  he  had  con- 
ciliated by  his  natural  and  acquired  endowments.  But  all  his 
hopes  were  frustrated  by  Cahin ;  who  caused  Seroetus  to  be 
seized  at  Geneva,  after  his  escape  from  prison  at  Vienne,  and 
as  he  was  passing  through  Switzerland  towards  Italy,  and  to 
be  accused  of  blasphemy  by  one  of  Calvin's  servants.  The 
issue  of  the  accusation  was,  that  Servetm^  as  he  would  not 
renounce  the  opinions  he  had  embraced,  was  burnt  alive,  by  a 
decree  of  the  judges,  as  being  a  pertinacious  heretic  and  blas- 
phemer. For  in  that  age,  the  ancient  laws  against  heretics, 
enacted  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  often  renewed  after- 


H  88,  TfinUaiuhotie;  Ulm,  1748.  8vo. 
Jo.  Jac.  Breitinger's  Mtueum  Hdveti- 
emmj  torn.  vii.  p.  667*  Jo.  Haller's 
Epistle,  in  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslin's  Centuria 
EdMUmt,  V'vrw,  Erudiiar,  p.  140,  &c. 
[He  fini  held  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
man  ;  but  the  Swiss  divines  brought 
him  to  admit,  that  he  was  the  natural 
Son  of  God ;  though  he  would  not 
allow  his  eternal  existence  ;  and  he 
positirelv  denied  three  PenoiiH  in  the 
Godhead.  He  also  maintained,  that 
the  beginning  of  John's  Gospc*l  hud 
been  Caloilicd.      He   was    imprisoned 


at  Strasburg ;  and  then  bamshed. 
Schroeckh,  Kirckengesek.  geit  der  lie^ 
foniiotionf  vol.  v.  p.  491.     Tr.] 

^  By  rejectuig  the  last  syllable  of 
the  name,  which  is  a  common  Spanish 
termination,  there  remains  the  name 
Serve  :  and  the  letters  of  thin  name, 
a  little  transposed,  pnMluce  Keves ; 
which  is  the  name  Servetus  assumed 
in  the  title-pages  of  his  bookH.  Omit- 
ting also  his  family  name,  altogether, 
he  called  liiniHclf,  from  his  birtlipburo, 
Michael  Villanovanus,  or  simply,  Vil- 
lanovanus. 
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wards,  were  in  full  force  at  Geneva.  A  better  fate  was  merited 
by  this  man  of  micommon  genius  and  great  teaming :  yet  he 
laboured  under  no  small  moral  defects ;  for  he  was,  beyond  all 
measure,  arrogant,  and  also  ill-tempered,  contentious,  unyield- 
ing, and  a  semi-fanatic '. 


*  I  liave  composed,  in  the  German 
language,  a  copious  history  of  this 
man,  who  was  so  unlike  every  body 
but  liimself ;  which  was  published  at 
Helmstadt,  1748.  4to,  and  again,  with 
large  additions,  Hclmst.  1749.  4to. 
[Dr.  Maclaine  recommends  to  those 
who  cannot  read  the  German,  to  per- 
use a  juvenile  production  of  one  of 
Mosheun's  pupUs,  composed  twenty 
years  earlier,  entitled,  Hiitoria  Mich. 
Serceti,  quatn,  preside  J.  Lcwr.  Mot- 
keimio,  ^c.  exponit  Henrictu  ab  All- 
waerden,  Helmst.  1727*  4to.  But 
Mosheim,  in  hit  history  of  Servetus, 
pronounces  this  an  incorrect  perform- 
ance, and  not  to  be  relied  on.  Yon 
Einem  here  introduces,  in  a  long  note 
of  23  pages,  an  epitome  of  Mosheim's 
history  of  Servetus.  The  account 
which  Schroeckh  gives  of  Servetus, 
{Kirckengach.  9eU  der  Reformat,  vol. 
V.  p.  519,  &c.)  accords  in  general 
with  that  of  Mosheim,  as  abridged  by 
Von  Einem.  From  both  these,  the 
following  sketch  is  made  : — 

He  was  born  at  Villa  Nueva,  in 
Aragon,  a.d.  1509.  His  father  was 
a  lawyer,  and  sent  him  to  Toulouse  to 
study  law.  But  he  preferred  litera- 
ture and  theology.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
the  Fathers,  the  Bible,  and  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers,  seem  to  have  en- 
gaged his  chief  attention .  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  he  connected  himself 
with  Jo.  Quintana,  confessor  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  ;  and  accompanied 
him  to  Italy,  where  he  witnessed  the 
emperor's  coronation  at  Bologna,  a.  d. 
1529.  The  year  follov^-ing,  he  accom- 
panied Quintana  into  Germany  ;  and 
perhaps  was  at  Augsburg,  when  the 
Protestants  presented  their  Confession 
of  faith  ;  and  he  might  there  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  Bucer  and  (^a- 
pito.  When  and  where  he  separated 
from  Quintana,  does  not  appear.  But 
in  the  year  1530,  he  went  to  Basle,  to 
confer  with  (Ecoiarapadius.  He  had 
now  struck  out  a  new  path  in  theology. 


He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  three  di- 
vine Persons;  denied  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  Son ;  and  admitted  no 
eternity  of  the  Son,  except  in  the  pur- 
pose of  God.  (£)colampadia8  in  vain 
attempted  to  bring  him  t4>  other  views ; 
and  laid  his  case  before  Zwingle,  Bu- 
cer, Capito,  and  Bullinger ;  who  all 
considered  him  a  groes  heretic  He 
left  Basle,  determined  to  publish  his 
projected  work.  It  was  printed  at 
Hagenau,  in  1531  ;  and,  at  once,  was 
every  where  condemned.  Quintana 
laid  it  before  the  emperor,  who  or- 
dered it  to  be  sappreeaed.  Servetus 
was  assailed  by  his  best  friends, 
wherever  he  went ;  and  was  pressed 
to  abandon  his  errors.  He  theiefore 
wrote  his  Dialogues,  which  he  printed 
in  1532.  He  there  condemned  his 
former  book,  as  a  jurenile  and  ill- 
reasoned  performance  ;  yet  brought 
forward  substantially  the  same  doc- 
trines, and  urged  theni  with  all  his 
powers  of  logic  and  satire.  In  1533, 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  travelled  in 
France.  He  studied  a  while  at  Paris ; 
then  went  to  Orleans  ;  and  thence  to 
Lyons,  where  he  resided  two  years,  as 
a  superintendent  of  the  press  ;  held  a 
correspondence  with  Calvin,  and  began 
to  write  his  great  theological  work. 
In  1537,  he  went  again  to  Paris,  be- 
came a  master  of  arts,  and  lectured  on 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  also 
devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of  physic  ; 
and  now  commenced  medical  writer 
and  physician  ;  yet  continued  to  la- 
bour on  his  Restoration  of  Christianity. 
But  soon  he  got  uito  collision  with  the 
medical  fraternity,  and  had  to  leave 
Paris.  In  1538,  he  went  to  Lyons, 
thence  to  Avignon,  and  thence  to 
Charlieii,  where  he  resided  as  a  phy- 
sician, till  1540.  He  next  went  again 
to  Lyons,  and  soon  after  to  Vienne, 
where  he  resided  twelve  years  as  a 
physician,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
archbishop  and  the  clergy,  to  whom 
he  I'cndered  himself  quite  acceptable. 

1 
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§  5.  Sertnim  h^i  ^ewwtm 
great  put  of  vUch 


of  id^ioo;  m 
vidi  Ub  Dotioiw 


ihe  psct  of  an 


Mtboroftlmiiev  book,  vkkk  excited 
floeli  UDTcmkl  abborrenee.  Tbk  let- 
ter fint  awakened  wimfieium  at  Vienoe, 
tbat  SerretM  «aa  tbe  a«tbor  of  it.  A 
proeeai  befoie  tbe  InquBtaoo  «ai 
eonmicBeed  af^hmt  hba  ;  bat  tbe 
proof  was  deemed  manflii  if  nL  Tbe 
court  bowemer  proaecated  tbe  matter 
with  seal,  and  obtained  more  and 
more  eridenee  against  him.  Serretmy 
at  length,  foreseeing  the  probable  re- 
solt,  took  to  flight.  Tbe  court  still 
proceeded,  till  they  deemed  the  evi. 
denee  sufficient,  and  then  condemned 
him  in  his  absence.  Serretus  fled  to 
Genera  ;  and  there  lay  concealed  four 
weeks,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
proceed  to  Italy  and  Naples.  Ju»t  as 
be  was  getting  into  a  boat  to  depart, 
be  was  discovered  by  Calvin  himself ; 
who  gave   notice  immediately  to  the 

government,   and    they    apprehended 
im.     Nicholas  de  la    Fontaine,  Cal- 


taken  from 

■b  last  work  ;  and 

of  ike  Trinity  and 

^  Moses  with 

the  iaad  of  Canaan 

OS  perverting  tbe 

Christ;  and  tie- 

of 

Ix  i3ut  £rB  immnu^  Serretns  acknow- 

tbe  author  of  the  books, 

were  drawn  ;  but 

^  ^.  or  justified  the 

a&ccd  ;  and'  1*  Pootaine  was 
bis  arguments.  In  the 
Calvin  was  present ; 
be  rxvjmtd  ike  evasive  pleas  of 
In  ibe  mean  time,  the 
of  Geneva  wrote  to  tbe  autbo- 
of  Vienne,  infucming  them  of  the 
of  *>!  iftM,  and  inquiring  re- 
tbe  proceedings  against  him 
at  Vaouie.  Tbe  governor  of  tbe  castle 
of  Vienne  caaae  to  €ieaeva,  exhibiting 
a  eopT  of  tbe  sentence  pasKd  upon 
aad  re«|iMSted  that  tbe  pri- 
migfat  be  d^ivered  up  to  him,  to 
be  rceonveyed  to  Vknne.  Servetuswas 
called  before  tbe  court,  and  with  tears 
tbat  be  migfat  not  be  deli- 
vered up  ;  but  tbat  be  might  be  tried 
at  Geneva.  To  gratify  his  wishes,  the 
eoort  of  Geneva  refined  to  give  him 
up,  and  proceeded  in  his  triaL  He 
denied  tbe  competence  of  a  rm/  court 
to  try  a  case  of  heresy :  but  his  objec- 
tion was  overruled.  He  also  appealed 
to  tbe  council  of  :iOO :  but  the  apmni 
was  not  admitted.  He  attempt<Hl  to 
accuse  Calvin  of  hereer  ;  but  the  court 
would  not  listen  to  ni»  accusatioaa. 
He  objected,  that  Calvin  reirned  al 
Geneva,  and  begged  to  have  nis  cass 
tried  by  the  other  cantons.  .At'CtMnd- 
ingly  the  court  ordered  that  Calvitt 
should  extract  ubjectiiHmMe  |HUMi|ces 
from  Seoetus*  books,  in  hin  owu 
words ;  that  Servetos  sImhiUI  subjoin 
such  expUnations  and  ai^uuHMits  as 
he  thought  fit  ;  thon  Calvin  to  n»ply, 
and  Servetus  to  ans^vr  ;  ami  th«« 
whole  to  1m*  transniilUHi  to  Rem, 
Basic,  Zurich,  and  Schaflliaua(iii>  for 


Uif]  frpiDioD  of  those  o 
was  »cpordinglj  done. 
frum  all  thu  cwiIodb  i 
GencTUii 


reply 
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of  the  nature  of  things,  which  were  also  strange :  nor  can  it  be 
Htated  fully  iii  a  few  words.  Ho  supposed,  in  general,  that 
the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  was  lost,  even  before  the 
coaacil  of  Nice ;  aad,  indeed,  that  it  was  never  taught  with 
sufficient  clearness  and  perspicuity  :  and  that  the  restitution 
and  explanation  of  it  were  divinely  committed  to  him.  As 
respects  God  and  the  di\-ine  Trinity,  he  believed,  in  geueiaJ, 
that  the  supreme  Being,  before  the  foundation  of  the  woHd, 
produced  in  himself,  and  formed  two  purstynal  reprftrntatioM, 
econoiniet,  difposUioTU,  dispmsationt,  modes  of  exUtmee  (per- 
sonales  repnesentationes,  <£CDnomias,  dispositiones,  dispensa- 
tioncs,  mndos  se  habendi),  (for  he  did  not  always  use  the  same 
terms,)  namely,  the  Word  and  the  Hoi}/  Spirit ;  by  which  lie 


To  the  last,  he  imiiibuued  the  e 
iniiiiu  for  which 
ifpcatedly.'Jn  , 
le  eternal  God,  han 
mei-cv  on  me." — At  this  <Uty,mi\  ^grrc, 
tlut  SenetDa  ought  nut  to  have  hfea 
pDl  to  liitttli :  hut  io  that  a^,  diflemi 
ecntimenu  prcvuled.  The  buming  el 
heretics  wu  (hen  kimuet  ouivernltj 
B{>pn>ved  and  practiseil.  There  were 
Bome,  however,  eapecuilly  uuong  the 
Freiieh  and  Italian  I'mtastaots,  whoee 
cxpoeure  on  this  principle,  to  be  them. 
Be!»e«  put  to  dt«th  bj  the  papiata,  led 
tbeiu  to  qaestion  the  eDrrrctiiGn  ot 
tliiB  principle.  Calvin,  tberefotv,  irtiu 
cerlaioly  bad  Bome  hand  in  the  death 
of  ServetUB,  waa  cenaiired  bv  a  few 
protintanta  ;  while  the  eiBat'liodf  of 
them,  and  even  the  mild  MelaiKthiiii, 
Fully  approved  his  mnduet.  Sume  of 
the  niDdeitu  have  unjustly  cbai;^ 
C'«lviu  with  being  aotuated  solely  by 
persona]  enmity  against  Servetim,  and 
hy  the  natural  severiu  iir  bis  dinwri- 
liun.  (>n  the  other  baud,  eome  nan 
ttlteroplBd  entirely  to  exeuliiate  hhn, 
and   to  attribnle  his  eonduel  to  the 

turest  motivm.  He  doubtlen  thon^t 
e  was  doing  right,  and  bad  the  ap- 
tmhadoo  ot  his  own  eonscicnee ;  U 
E  Certainly  had  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  that  age,  who,  a«  oeeasjon  wai 
presented,  pursued  the  sme  nmrH 
themselvos.     But  had  he  lived  in  onr 


ServetUB,  and  prevent  him  from  pru- 
pagatmg  his  erniis  in  future.  liut 
the  manner  in  which  this  object  should 
be  accomplished  was  left  to  the  dis- 
eretion  of  the  court  of  Geneva.  The 
authorities  of  Basle  bowuver  intimated 
thai  a  perpetoaJ  imprtminmEnt  might 
be  sufficient.  The  court  of  Genera 
now,  unanimously,  condemned  Serve- 
tUB  to  be  bumed  alive  the  day  follow- 
ing. ('Alvin  and  the  other  miuisleis 
of  Geneva  interceded  fur  a  milder 
death  :  but  the  court  would  not  yield. 
Scrvelus  was  immediately  uifomied  of 
his  sentence,  and  was  greatly  over- 
eome.  The  next  day,  Oetober  27, 
1510,  he  appeared  more  compoaed. 
I'Vrell  atlciuled  him  as  a  clergyman, 
and  urged  him  to  retract ;  which  he 
pertinaciously  refused.  He  waa  con- 
ducted to  the  presence  of  the  oourt, 
wliero  his  sentence  was  pronounced  in 
fum.  He  begged  for  a  commutation 
of  the  mode  of  dokth  ;  and  Farcll  aim 
urged  the  same  ;  but  the  court  would 
uot  listen.  He  was  conducted  slowly 
to  the  place  of  execution,  permitted 
and  even  urged  Ut  address  the  peo|i]e  ; 
which  he  refused.  At  length,  he  was 
fastened  by  a  cliaiu  to  a  stahe,  seated 
un  a  block,  aud  surrounded  by  com- 
bustibles. Tl,u  liro  was  kindled,  aud 
lie  expired  at  the  end  uf  half  an  huur. 


itid  acted  ditfcrcntly. 
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Lutherans   and  the   Swiss  won*  evoiT 

i»sv\»'iit  both  Anabaptists^  and  the  opposei-s 

^lirist  and  the  triune  God,  from  gainin|[ir 

Mt  habitation,  a  large  number  of  this  soi-t 

i  '>»land,  supposintr  that  a  nation  so  sti*on|[^ly 

■"'I  i^i'ucral,  would  not  disapprove  of  liberty 

-   n>li;rious  matters.     Here  they,  at  first, 

I   their  views ;  beinpf   timid    and    doubtful 

"^sue.     Hence,  for  a  numlwr  of  years,  thev 

ith  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  liad 

i.-iblishment  in   PoLand;  nor  weix?  they  ex- 

1  heir  communion  in  worship,  or  from  their 

Hut  after  acquirinj]^  the  friendshii*  of  the 

lent,  they  ventured  to  act  more  couraf^eously, 

'ly  the  common  views  of  christians.     Hence 

olent  contests  with  the  Swiss  [or  Refonued], 

.'crc  principally  conmn'ted  ;  the  issue  of  which 

in  the  Synod  of  IVtrikow,  a.  d.  1 5(1."),  they 

secede,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate- 

These  founders  of  the  Socinian  sect  were  com- 


I  o|  icrHod,  and  iMmi- 

•  A  ill*,  iK-fon*   tliry 

"f    om>  o|iiiuoii   (111 

.Iit-'^t  iiii|HirtaiiiM;   ill 

•  -••lint  of  the  origin 

'  Itioli   manv  incunHi- 

■■•>  uIho  )Mi*n  objtTti'il 

'   nis«Uii,  JtifnrumtUiH*' 

' '  •  p.  327,  &<?. 

''■•  iln  StfritihiHifW, 
•  "^iii.  &r.  |i.  16,  Kc. 
•'■•ifiii),  ICi''U**Mr  Orhfi- 
' "  i'lJoHiti :  ill  Saiiil, 
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'?«l       An.lww   Win- 
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'''•■^  iii.  m|i.  i.  |i.  iTiH, 
•■«»Ii.Hh   Aiititriiiita- 


taii^ht  witli  qn-at  roputution  in  tlii> 
KrfoniU'd  rhnn-h  at  Cmrow,  wan  ili-- 
IMMtsl  fill  ari'diiiit  iif  his  iTnuHiMiN 
n|iiiiiiiiiH,  and  tlifu  •>|H-iiiv  u'iMiriatt'il 
liiiiiR'lf  witli  tin*  riiitarianh.  Th-- 
Stuiirarian  niiifn»v«'rsv  ci»ntnliut«-il 
iiiiist  to  the  i1iM>o\i-rv  of  th«'  <'rn*r  nl 
tlicHc  |M*(i|di>  ill  rf^ai'd  tn  tlir  Triniiv. 
I''«r  iiianv  mviumIh  and  roiilrii-in'i-s 
lM>ili|y(  liflil  nil  that  roiili'«i\i-i's\,  tlh- 
rilitilrillllK       i-\|Mts«<l       thi-lllxflvrr.       ill 

tlioiu,  ami  tliuh  auakciifd  tin-  /.rai  nf 
iK'lirvi'p*  in  fhf  Trinity,  to  op|Mis4* 
thcni  in  tli<*  di'lmti-M.      In    ilif  M-iw-^ 

m 

lMi4  and  1-MMi  uitiM-an-d  thf  tii><i 
r(»yal  i-ilirtM  airajiist  thi-  riiilariaii-x  ; 
Ity  wliicli  tlii'V  i%i-ri-  lianish<-d  tin' 
n-alm.  Vah'iitiiii'  ttriitihs,  tlH-nT<iri>, 
ri'tircd  to  SMitM-rlaiiil  ;  ami  •/•>.  rani 
Ah'iat,  tfi  l'm>sia.  <Mhi-i*<«  funnel  ntii- 
rt'uh'd  It-tii-at**  uiih  >mmiii>  nt*  t)i.-  im- 
hh'H,  till  tlii-y  coiilil  «i|ii  iil\  a|i|M-:ir 
a^ain  in  inihlif.  I'ndi-r  tlii  **;iiih  prn 
t4>i'ti(in  and  patn'Mai;!-,  ilii-\  at  l<  nurli 
ohtaincd  rhiiri'lit"*,  m-IhmiU,  and  )>riiii 
in^  t-HlahlihliiiK  lit**  of  thi  ir  mm  ii.   .s.-/r/.  | 
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much  different  were  the  views  of  Matthew  Gribaldus^  a  jurist  of 
Pa>ia ;  who  was  removed  by  a  timely  death,  at  Geneva,  in 
1566,  when  about  to  undergo  a  capital  trial :  for  he  distributed 
the  di\ine  nature  into  three  Eternal  Spirits^  differing  in  rank 
as  well  as  numerically  *.  It  is  not  equally  certain  what  was 
the  criminal  error  of  Jo.  Paul  Alciat^  a  Piedmontese,  and  of 
Syltetter  Tellius^  who  were  banished  irom  Geneva  in  1559,  or 
of  Paruta  Leohardi ',  and  others,  who  are  sometimes  numbered 
among  the  followers  of  Servetus ;  yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that 
any  one  of  these  regarded  Servetus  as  his  master.  Pet^r  Gimerim^ 
who  is  said  to  liave  introduced  the  errors  of  Servetus  into 
Poland ',  although  he  may  have  taught  some  things  akin  to 

a  pefomied  divine,  ^TOte  HiMoria  Vol. 
GttUi/ut  ituto  capUi$  mpfdicio  BfrtuB 
afedi:  1617,  fol.     Tr.] 

>  Christ,  Sand's  BibliotA,  AntuTri- 
uttar.  p.  17.  Lftiny,  loc.  cit.  jpt.  ii. 
cap.  vii.  p.  257,  &C:  Spon's  Hiatoire 
tU  (rrtiffy,  torn.  ii.  P.  85.  note.  Haller, 
in  the  MM$ewm  Tigwrimmmy  torn.  ii. 
p.  114. 

*  Of  these,  and  other  persons  of  this 
clasB,  see  Sand,  Lamy,  and  Stanislaus 
Lubieniecius,  Hitioria  Reformat.  Polo- 
niciT,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  96.  Concern- 
ing Aloiat,  in  particular,  see  Bayle, 
IHctionnairr^  t4>m.  i.  p.  239.  Also,  Spon, 
loc.  cit.  torn.  ii.  p.  85,  86.  [This 
Alciat  was  a  Milanese  gentleman,  and 
one  of  thase  Italians  who  fled  their 
rountr>\  to  join  the  protestants  ;  and 
who  afterwanL*  so  refine*!  upon  the 
ui\-sterv  of  the  Trinitv,  as  to  fomi  a 
new  iiarty,  e«jually  tniious  to  protes- 
tants and  catholics.  Alciat  had  been  a 
soldier  :  and  he  commenced  his  inno- 
vations at  Geneva,  in  concert  with 
a  ph\-sician  name<i  Blandrata,  and  a 
lawyer  nami>d  liribaud,  (in  Latin  Gri- 
baldu.^,)  with  w  horn  became  associated 
Valentine  Gentilis.  The  precautions 
taken  against  them,  and  a  severe  pro- 
cedure against  Gentilis,  intimidated  the 
others,  and  induct^il  them  to  seek 
another  residence.  Thev  cliose  Po- 
land  ;  w  lien^  Blandrata  and  Alciat  dis- 
seminattnl  tbeir  hereisv  with  sufficient 
success.  They  allured  Gentilis  to  come 
and  join  them.  He  was  under  obliga- 
tion to  Aloiat,  at  whose  entreatv  the 
bailiff  of  Gex  had  let  him  out  of  prison. 
It  is  said,  that  from  Poland  they  went 


to  Moravia.  Gentilis  was  beheaded  at 
Bern,  Alciat  retired  to  Dantiiey  and 
there  died  in  the  sentimeDts  of  Sodniift. 
He  wrote  two  letters  to  Gregory  PaoL 
in  1564  and  1565,  in  which  he  main- 
tains, that  Ckrut  had  no  existence 
till  he  was  bom  of  Marjf.  See  Bayle, 
loc.  cit.   Tr.] 

'  This  is  affirmed  by  many,  who 
here  follow  WiseowatiiiB  and  Stan. 
Labieniedus, //tfCoria  Rrformat.  Poh- 
nita :  but  how  truly  it  is  affirmed,  may 
be  learned  from  Lubieniecins,  who 
sa>*s  of  Gonesius  :  "  He  brought  into 
hLs  countrj'  the  doctrine  of  Senetus 
concerning  the  preeminence  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  which  he  did  not  dissemble.*^ 
But  if  Gonesius  taught  the  preemittencf 
of  the  Father,  he  differed  much  from 
Servetus,  who  denied  all  real  distinc- 
tions in  the  divine  nature.  As  to  the 
opinions  of  Gonesius,  see  Sand,  loc.  cit, 
p.  40.  from  whom  chiefly  Lamy  borrows 
his  account  ;  Hiatoire  de  Soeinianiamtj 
torn.  ii.  cap.  x.  p.  278.  [This  Gonesios 
was  of  Podlachia  ;  and  studied  in  Sax- 
ony and  Switzerland,  where  he  got  hold 
of  the  writings  of  Servetus.  On  his 
return  home,  he  becune  intinoate  with 
some  Anabaptists  in  Moravia  :  and  in 
the  year  1556,  he  controverted  thck 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  first  in  a  synod 
of  the  Polish  Reformed,  in  which  he 
pronounced  it  a  fiction  gendered  in  the 
iumian  brain.  Two  years  afterwards, 
he  also  rejected  infant  baptism.  He 
likewise  spoke  contemptuously  of  dvii 
authorities.  See  S.  F.  Lauterbadi's 
Polniack.  Arianitcken  Socinianimtm. 
Sekl.] 
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them,  yet  explained  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  the  divine 
Trinity  in  a  very  different  manner  from  Servetus. 

§  7.  No  one  of  those  hitherto  named,  professed  that  form  of 
religion  which  is  commonly  called  Socinian.  The  Socinian 
writers,  generally,  trace  the  origin  of  their  sect  to  Italy ;  and 
refer  it  to  the  year  1546.  In  this  year,  they  tell  us,  and  in 
the  vicinity  jof  Venice,  especially  at  Vicensca,  more  than  forty 
men,  eminent  no  less  for  genius  and  enidition,  than  for  their 
love  of  truth,  often  assembled  together  in  secret ;  and  they  not 
only  consulted  on  a  general  reformation  in  religion,  but  under- 
took more  especially  to  refute  the  doctrines  that  were  after- 
wards publicly  rejected  by  the  Socinian  sect :  they  add  that, 
Lwlius  Socimis,  Alciatus^  Ochin^  Paruia^  Gentilisy  and  others, 
stood  conspicuous  among  these  persons  :  but  by  the  imprudence 
of  one  of  the  associates,  the  temerity  of  these  men  became 
know  n  ;  two  of  them  were  seized,  and  put  to  death ;  the  others 
escaped,  and  fled  into  Switzerland,  Grermany,  Moravia,  and 
other  countries:  among  these  exiles,  Socinus,  after  various 
wanderings,  passed  into  Poland  in  1551,  and  again  in  1558, 
and  there  disseminated  the  seeds  of  that  scheme  of  doctrine, 
which  he  and  his  associates  had  devised  in  their  own  country, 
which  afterwards  produced  abundant  fruits  *.  That  this  whole 
representation  is  a  fiction,  cannot  be  maintained :  yet  it  is  easily 
shown,  that  the  system  of  religion,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Socinus^  was  by  no  means  struck  out  in  those  meetings  at 
Venice  and  Vicenza  *. 


4  See  Christopher  Sand's  Bihliotk. 
Anii-TrinUar,  p.  18,  who  likewise 
mentions,  (on  page  26th,)  some  writ- 
ings, which  are  said — hut  on  altogether 
questionable  authority — to  have  been 
pablished  by  those  Venetian  inventon 
of  the  Socinian  system.  Andrew  Wis- 
■owatius,  Narratiof  quomodo  in  Polonia 
B^ormati  ab  lln'Uariu  §eparati  mnt ; 
subjoined  to  Sand,  p.  209,210.  Stanisl. 
Lubieniecius,  llidoria  RefonmUianit 
PoUmiect,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  38,  who 
says  he  derived  this  account  from  the 
Commentaries  of  Budzinius,  never 
published,  and  from  the  Life  of  Lielius 
Socinus.  Sec  also  Sam.  Przipcovius, 
Vka  Socini ;  and  others. 

*  The  late  Gustavus  Geoi^  Zeltner, 


in  his  nistoria  Crypto- Socintanitmi  Al- 
torfini,  cap.  ii.  §  41,  note,  p.  321,  wish- 
ed to  have  the  truth  of  this  story  more 
accurately  examined  by  the  learned. 
Till  this  is  done,  we  will  here  offer  a 
few  remarks,  which  will  perhaps  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  In  the 
thin^  itself,  in  my  judgment,  there  is 
nothing  incredible.  It  appears  from 
many  documents,  that  after  the  refor- 
mation commenced  in  Germany,  many 
penujiis,  in  various  countries  subieot 
to  the  Romish  see,  consulte<i  together, 
respecting  the  abolition  of  superstition: 
and  it  is  the  more  probable,  that  thin 
was  done  by  some  learned  men  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  as  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  that  age,  there  were  living 
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^  r.   ■»•!     i*   r?':r*'*«i"V-i    a5    a:    tb* 


i»  if  ^  AOBMBuev  aad  a 


ifeMi  Kir.  nnQMSiit  al  tibe  reic  to  W 

wB  w  fe. 

tec  fir  m  ik^tfti  r^  <iiM%^^ig  m 
3a«-uiir  if  hki»  oraie  tsBkyeatji  ut 
Tii»  v-f   eaz  se-rt<r  ct.ock:^  to  thn, 

ir>tniec  *Bi  drmva  «p  m  Aal 

I^IKKkfOahlT  of 

kcts  wa^er  thf 
ncTvnaic    a&c    iE?«\>Ti22£    haoJ  of 


cjEiTf  '.^  *:<::.-:  •■•f  I*.- 


SUl  * 


kVr  t*ei: 


acs*»  'rifci*  •-  1-  ,ae!jC-^.c:  ;  mrjch  be  wil 
f.'-i  T  r^»r  l"e^r:i  e3Lc»f^iiac?y  diTeni- 
f:-i  I:  aj-'f'itais.  *r«ra  marv  btts, 
rs:<r:--i  ir  v^ri  c:'*'  idinjtni*.  wo- 
f«:r"'7*r  L*-!:a*  S.xrTaus.  :ha:  hi*  in'j*dl 
hi 3  i>  ^  j-ei  I'crcoiDv  e5iallishf i  ir  aaj 

a:  :br  tbnr  hr  Irft  Iiju\  :  an-i  that  he 

m 

sc-^ai  raacT  vt-jars,  saTiSt-ja-jntli  » 
:ha:  pcT»l.  in  inquiring.  d^*abtiB£. 
trvaminin^.  and  dii<-u<van£.  And  1 
o*uId  almost  K-IitrTe,  ihat  he  finaSj 
die^l,  5ti]l  hi-«4tatini:  what  u>  Kelit^e 
on  variou«  points.  lir:h^diis  and  A!- 
ciat,  of  «  hc*in  notice  has  alrvadv  Uw 
taken,  were  inclined  to  Arian  Tie»5 : 
and  had  not  5i«.i  low  an  opinit<n  of  oar 
Sari«->iir.  as  the  Sociniaiu«  had.  Tbetr 
examples  fullv  show,  that  tho«e  Itaiiu 
reformers  (tf  they  really  eximd, 
which  I  here  asRune,  but  do  not 
affirm,)  had  come  to  no  fixed  cnodo- 
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Papists  but  abo  the  Lntherans  and  the   Swiss  wen*  ovorv 
where  watchful  to  prereDt  both  Anaiaptitt^  aiul  the  opixmorH 
of  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  triune  G\>d,  fn>ni  K'^iiiiiij^ 
any  where  a  permanent  habitation,  a  large  nunilxT  of  thiH  tutrt 
of  people  retired  to  Poland,  sup]>osing  that  a  nation  ho  Htmn^ly 
attached  to  liberty  in  general,  would  not  diHapprove  of  lilK-rty 
in  opinion  respecting  religious  matters.     Ih'n^  tlwy,  at  fir»t, 
cautiously  disclosed  their  riews;  being  timid   and   donJitfiil 
what  would  be  the  issue.     Hence,  for  a  num>K?r  of  yi-ara,  thfy 
lived  intermixed  with  the  Lutherans  and  (hiUininU,  who  ha/I 
acquired  a  firm  establishment  in  Poland ;  nor  wcrf*  th^-y  oy- 
cluded  either  from  their  communion  in  wrirnhip,  or  from  fh*»ir 
deliberative  bodies.     But  after  acqnirins(  thf;  fri^ml«hiy,  of  M^o 
nobles  and  the  opulent,  they  ventur*;d  Ut  act  mor«^  ^o?]ra#/pn'iu|v 
and  to  attack  openly  the  common  vifiwa  of  ^rhri-t'iapu      K«  -.p.. 
originated,  first,  violent  cont^ts  with  f.ho  .^.^iw  'r,r  R*.fr,,- ,.^.^i 
with  whom  they  were  princifially  connrrvtM     ^n^  «wn«.    r  ..  ..^i 
at  last  was,  that  in  th*;  Synr^l  of  fv-fru.'.-r    *     »      :»■ 
were  required  to  secede,  and  v>  foT^ 'hr.riittp'.-. 'J  ,,,,.  .  ,..^^,, 
community*.     Thess^  foi*ndftra  of  *;-;p  -'r^-nis.n  ;,..^    r. ,. 


flions  ;  tut  »«rrt  di?^;ifr»^.  livt  'nm.       »it/]ft.?     »..; 
had   cynK:  Vj   }^   '/    'ii*    -.ninmn    in 
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-.•r»      .  <       -,^ 


4(-rste-W  h/yf,r^  uh  uhh  ii*^^     n ■*.-*?;,<«       r^^ 

m 

•    LjklL^.    /:**'.'»•-     'n       ■' *r,i*i (Trf.,  - 

Jit.  L  •«     *■.    •  i.    •  ii.    «-.•      ,     »T    •  .  ■     ■  „- .., 
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monly  called  PinczavianSy  from  the  town  [of  Pinczow],  where 
the  leaders  of  the  sect  resided.  The  greatest  part  of  these, 
however,  professed  Arian  sentiments  respecting  the  divine 
nature ;  representing  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  he 
persons  begotten  by  the  one  God,  the  Father,  and  inferior  to 
him'. 

§  9.  As  soon  as  the  Unitarians  became  separated  from  the 
other  communities  of  christians  in  Poland,  they  had  to  conflict 
with  many  difficulties,  both  internal  and  external.  Without, 
they  were  oppressed,  both  by  the  Papists,  and  by  the  Reformed 
and  Lutherans :  within,  there  was  danger,  lest  the  feeble  flock 
should  become  torn  by  factions.  For  they  had  not  yet  agreed 
upon  any  common  formula  of  faith.  Some  continued  still  to 
adhere  to  Arian  views,  and  were  called  Famovians '.  Others 
proceeded  farther,  and  preferred  ascribing  to  Christ  nothing 
scarcely  besides  the  prerogatives  of  an  ambassador  of  God. 
The  worst  of  these  were  the  Budneians ;  who  maintained,  that 
Christ  was  bom  just  as  all  other  men  are ;  and,  therefore,  was 
unworthy  of  any  divine  worship  or  adoration*.  Nor  were 
they  free  from  superstitious  persons,  who  wished  to  intro- 
duce among  them  the  practical  notions  of  the  Anabaptists ; 
namely,  a  community  of  goods,  a  universal  equality  in  rank 
and  power,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature  *.  From  these 
troubles,  however,  they  were  happily  soon  relieved  by  the  per- 
severance and  authority  of  certain  teachers ;  whose  plans  were 
so  successful,  that  in  a  short  time  they  reduced  those  factions 
to  narrow  limits,  established  flourishing  churches  at  Cracow, 
Lublin,  Pinczow,  Lucklavitz,  and  especially  at  Smigla,  a  town 
which  lay  in  the  territories  of  the  famous  Andrew  Dudith ', 


^  This  will  readily  appear  to  one 
who  shall  attentively  peruse  the  writers 
just  quoted.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  all 
who  bore  the  name  of  Unitarian 
Brethren  did  not  hold  precisely  the 
same  opinion  respecting  the  divine 
nature.  Some  of  the  principal  doctors 
among  them  were  inclined  towards 
those  views  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
afterwards  were  the  common  views 
of  the  Soeinian  sect  :  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  agreed  with  the  Arians, 
and  affirmed  that  our  Saviour  was 
produced  by  God  the  Father,  before 


the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  but  that 
he  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  Father. 

*  [Concerning  these,  sec  below,  §  22 
of  this  chap.     7r.] 

*  Vita  Andr.  WiftowUii ;  subjoined 
to  Sand's  BiUioth.  Anti-TnnUar.  p. 
226,  and  Sand  himself,  on  Simon  Bud- 
naeus,  p.  54. 

*-  Lubieniecius,  Hittoria  R^fvrvM- 
tionit  Polonic<je,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  p.  240. 

*  See  Mart.  Adelt's  Hittoria  Ariaw- 
iami  Smigl^nsi9,  Dantzig,  1741.  8to. 
["  This  Dudith,  who  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  men 
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Snd  in  many  other  places,  both  in  Poland  and  in  Lithuania ; 
id,  moreover,  obtained  license  to  publish  books  in  two  different 
tovma'.  These  privileges  were  crowned  by  John  Simteniui 
[Siei»eiiskif\,  the  waiwode  of  Podolia ;  who  granted  them  a 
residence  in  his  new  tnwn  of  Bacovia  [Racow],  in  the  district 
of  Sendomir,  which  he  built  in  1569  '.  After  obtaining  this 
residence,  the  sect,  now  dispersed  far  and  wide  among  their 
enemies,  supposing  they  had  obtained  a  fitted  and  permanent 
location  for  their  religion,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  this  place 
[Bacow]  the  cstabhshed  centre  of  their  church  and  community. 
§  1 0,  The  first  care  of  the  leadens  of  thoir  church,  after  they 

of  tbp  Hiiteeath  renlary,  was  born  at  rinian   Bjrst^m.      Some  of  his  rHeads 

Bnda,  in    the  jear  1333;   and  after  deiiy  this  ;  others  canft-Ba  it,  bat  outin- 

kkving  BUdied    in    the   most   famoua  tain  that  he  aSUsrwaxit  oliuiged  his 

■Bivenitiea,  ami  tnkvl^11ed  diruui;h  al-  wotimeDts  in  that  reaped.      Uu   waa 

■MM   all   the    couotria   of    Europe,"  well  ae<[Uainlcd  with  aev.Tal  bnuicbea 

{Tinting  EnRland, in  1554,  in  thesuile  of  philosophy   and    the   niatliematiM, 

•I  ordinal  Pole,)  "  waa  named  to  the  with  the  aoiencea   of  phjRie,  hiatm;, 

tiehoprie   of  Tinia,  by    the   emperor  theology,  and  the  eivil  law.     He  waa 

to  that  prince.  He  had,  by  iho  fori 
•f  hia  gvniua,  and  the  atody  of  tb 
Miriml  onton,  acquired  nuch  »  mai 

Mrij  and  irrcMBtible  eloquence,  that  had  (omelhiiifi;  majesdc  in  his  8giu*, 

*"      "  ptublie  deliberMicuu  be  carried  and  in   the  air  of   hia  counlenance. 

nUng  txfoTB  him.     In  the  eoun-  His  lite  wna  regular  and  firtuoua,  hi* 

^"^i^  TnnI), "  where  ha  wo*  eent,  manners   otegont  and   eaay,  and    hU 

ka  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  beneTolencc     warm    and    extcnaive." 

Hangarian  clergy,  he  Hpolie  with  auch  Mad.     See   Schroeckb,   KWtlirayatk. 

mtBTgs  againat  acveisl  sboieH  of  the  irit  da  Ktfiirmat,  vol.  ii.  P.  73B,  tie. 

dmich    of    Rome,   and    partieularly  and  R«ea'  Cyvlopiedia,  article  Diidllb. 

■ninat  the    celibacy  of   the   cler^,  Tr.] 

uat  lb*  pope,  being  informed  theimf  >  Sand'a  BMiolk.  AMi-Triiatar.  p. 

bjr  hia  Ic^loi,  •oliciled  the  emppmr  la  301. 

Facal  him.     Ferdinand  complied  ;  but  ■  Sand,  loc.  eit.   p.  301.     Liibieiiie- 

banns  heard  Dudith'e  report  of  what  cim,  loc.  ciL  p.  3A9,  fte.    (Hen  all 

paTl  in  (hat  famnua  ciiunril,  he  ap-  the    nioat     hmoua    t'nitarians    were 

pniTed  of  hiicouduel,  and  rewarded  cetablished    aa  teachen  :    here   they 

ntm  with  Ibe  bishopric  of  Chonal.     He  aet  up,  iu  1003,  a  ochool,  which  they 

•flerwarda  married  a  maid  of  honour  called   Ailuaa^    liirmatittr,     in    which 

of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  t«igned  the  nomber  of  students  ofljui  eaoeeded 

hia  Uabcjirlc  ;  tho  emperor,  however,  1000,  and  which  waa  attended  eron  by 

Kill  continued  hia  (rinnd  and  protector,  calholica,  beeausr  the  mode  of  leac^hitis 

~      papal  •icorolnanication  waa  le-  waa  the  same  as  thai  nf  ilie  JiwitM, 

>dath>shoad,buthDtreatedilwith  and  no  one  was  solirited  tn  ehaiige  hia 

nmlempt.     Tirrd  of  the  foppcrie*  and  religion.     Here  also,  they  bad,  neat  In 

aaperatition*  iif  the  church  of  Koine,  that  at  Lublin  and  one  in  Lithuania, 

he  retireil  to  Cncow,  where  he  em-  their  moKt  famuue  printing  eMabliah- 

btmonl  the  I'mtealajil  religion  publicly,  inenl,   flr*t  the   Radeckiab,  and  Uttti 

■fler  having  been  for  a  good  while  il*  th«  Alemarkisfa,  till    the    y««r    IB3S, 

awiiat  Wmid.     It  ia  xaid,  that  lie  show,  from  which  «o  many  worlio  nf  lh»  I'ni- 

rd  tnma   IneHnalinn   inwardii  the  So.  tariana  were  inwed.     SM.] 
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their  dUrs  m  thb  Ktded  State,  ins  to  traMbte  the  bolf 
Scriptaniiiitoth»FViliBhlH«ii^e;  tlie  pdhEtartiai  of  wUeh 
took  pkee  m  157S.  Thejr  pfcnonljr  had  a  Poiah  liaiiiihiiiiii 
d  the  Ba^  wUeh  they  had  BMde  in  1565,  eagoiiitlf  ^rith  the 
Bflionned^  to  whoao  chnif.h  thej  then  bcinagod,  Bni  Afciiy 
after  thej  weve  oideved  to  ecparato  thf!miiplii»  from  the 
BeiiiffiiinU  they  coiMidwred  not  wdl  eniled  to  their  cumliliun  \ 
In  the  next  plnee,  they  drew  np  and  pnbliBhed  s  amall 
work,  containing  the  prineipal  artidea  of  their  reiigioaB  frith. 
Thk  wn»  in  the  year  1574 ;  iriien  the  fint  CbteMaat  and  CW- 
fimium  of  the  ITMtorijiif  waa  printed  at  Cbacow  •■    Theajfafeem 


*  Sm  DAT.  HiiMillirt^  Tm  dbi 
iVtfMMAm  Btdm,  ^  et»  IIS^  14L 
«lw  giTw  A  man   Ml   SMOTiii   « 


•  TUi  Kttle  work, 
the  fhirartuff  ol  th»  IT* 
kfgr»  BBtmor  to  th»  timw  of 

ii  aol  nwBtmMd,  n  1^  M  1  knmr,  [^ 


to  bvUrrv  that  the  Socmktti  them- 
Klree,  aflerwrnrdi^  when  they  had  ar- 
quired  more  dexterity  and  power,  and 
had  shaped  their  theology  more  artill- 
cially,  wiiely  took  eare  to  have  the 
copies  of  this  eonfeasioa  deHtroyed  ; 
lest  they  vhoald  iail  under  the  cham 
oi  fickleness,  and  of  abandoning  the 
tenets  of  their  prp<leccssors,  or  incur 
the  charge  of  forsaking  their  ancient 
simplicity,  which  is  apt  to  produce 
divisions  and  parties.  It  will  there- 
fore be  doing  service  to  the  history  of 
ehristian  doctrine,  to  describe  here, 
summarily,  the  form  and  character  of 
this  first'  Socinian  creed,  which  was 
set  forth  prior  to  the  Haeoriam  Cote- 
cAuM.  This  very  rare  book  is  onito  a 
■nail  one,  and  bears  the  following 
title  :  CaUche$U  H  Cvnfimio  FitUi  Caettu 
per  Pitloniam  eoiMrtgaii  in  nomime 
Jean  Ckriiti  J)amim%  muetri  cmeUun  ti 
rettucit<tti,  Dmteromo,  vi.  Audi  Itrael, 
Dominue  Dtmt  no$UT  J)fm$  umu  ett, 
Joknnnie  VIII.  dieii  Jetua:  Quern  tm 
dieitis  rntrum  e$te  I)eum,  at  Pater  meu$, 
TfpiB  Aiejnudri  TurMmi,  amuo  nati 
Jeau  Ckriatiy  Filii  Dei,  1674,  pp.  100^ 


who   i 
Cided 

,       .    ( 
L^'taihii 

B  toS  WttnBifm 

Thai  the  author  of 
noted  George   Schomann, 
proved  from  Schoinann*a  Ti 

Sbhshed  by  San<i,  and 
eumsBts,  bv  Jo.  Adam  MQler  ;  who 
givea  a  particular  aceounft  of  Scho- 
mann,  in  his  Ess^,  /V  Umiiarinrwm 
CaUekeai  at  Omfeaame  omaammm  prm^ 
written  since  my  remarka  on  the  sub- 
icet ;  and  which  is  printed  in  Bartho- 
lomew's FctiyeaatMem  Nmtaikkem  Am 
wterekuuam  torn  oUeHtamd  Maierieu 
vol.  xxu  p.  768.  The  preface,  eom 
posed  in  the  name  of  the  whole  aaso 
eiatiou,  begins  with  the  salutatioo 
*■  Omnibus  salutem  aetomam  ntienti- 
bus,  gratiam  et  pacem  ab  udo  iUo 
altissimo  Deo  Fatre,  per  onigenitnm 
ejus  Filium  Dominum  noatram,  Jesnm 
Christum  cnicifixum«  ex  animo  pre- 
eatur  cwtus  ejitfuua  et  eMietua  per  I'olo- 
niam,  in  nomine  ojusdem  Jesu  Oiristi 
Nazareni  baptiiatus.**  Their  reasons 
for  writing  and  publiahinf;  the  btiok, 
are  thus  suted  ;  namely,  the  rr- 
preaches,  which,  in  one  place  and 
another,  are  caat  upon  the  Amai^af(tiat$, 
Hence  it  appear^  that  the  people,  who 
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of  religion  contained  in  this  book  is  extremely  elniple,  mid  I'lff 
[  from  all  subtilties :  yet  H  exhibits  the  Socinian  form,  altogether. 


were  kfterwants  called  Soeininw,  were 
I  In  that  ue  dciiomiiukted  AnabapliiU  ; 
I  -ftor  did  the)'  reject,  but  tacitly  admit- 
]  toll,  this  sppellatiou.  The  remainder 
L  of  tbe  aliurt  preface  conaiiils  i>(  eu- 
['  favaUea  to  tbe  readers,  to  regard  the 
le  as  writteii  in  good  faith,  la  read 
I  Bud  judge  for  themBelvai,  alld,  fyr- 
I  ntinvj  llu  dottriiie  of  SabyloH,  aiui  tAt 
t  eondiM  and  cmtTtnation  of  Sodom,  la 


It  uf  tbe  booli,  the  whole  of 
I  Ae  chriatian  religion  ia  reduced  lo  six 
heada :  I.  of  6d3  atnl  Jtma  I'Krim ; — 
W.  of  Judificatiom— Ml.  ofdiKijJine; 
—IV.  ofpfurr;—\.  of  baplCm;— 
VI,  of  Uk  LvriTi  lujifmr.  And  these 
aix  tupiva  are  then  cxjilained  »ucvt»- 
nvetj',  \>j  firat  giving  a  bng  and  full 
•uowvr  or  expoaitinn  of  each  ;  and 
I  then  dividing  them  into  subordioate 

* ■;,„,  „  niBinbere,  and  BubjoininB 

m  with  Scripture  proofs  annexed, 

I  It  b  manifest  even  from  thia  perfonn- 
1  aneei  that  die  io&ncy  of  the  Socinian 
I  flicology  wa>  T017  feeble  and  imbecile ; 
t  Vut  ita  leochera  were  not  diatinguiahed 
I  iat  a  deep  and  accurate  knowledee  of 
I  ^ffirine  tlung« ;  and  that  they  imbued 
I  their  llocka  with  only  a  few  and  very 
I  rimple  pre<xplB.  In  their  descripliaa 
'  jwl,  which  comes  first  in  order,  the 
bora  at  once  let  out  their  views  oon- 
nioe  Jeaua  Christ ;  for  they  incul- 
e  that,  together  with  all  crealunw, 
I  lip  it  nAjttt  to  God.  1 1  ta  atu  Dotioe- 
■ble,  tliat  they  make  no  mention  of 
Ood'a  infinity,  hia 


his  govdnuea,  and  hii  supreme  dominion 
over  all  ihiu^  It  would  seem,  Uiore- 
fore,  tliut  the  leaders  of  ^e  community 
even  then  believed  that  uo^og  is  tu 
bo  admitted  in  theology,  ivhidi  human 
reason  ouiuoi  fully  comprehend  and 
undeiatand.  Their  errooeous  views 
of  our  Saviour  are  thus  expreHed  : 
"Our  mediator  with  (Sod  is  a  man, 
who  wai)  anciently  pitHniscd  to  tbo 
falliem  by  the  priipliuta,  and  iu  tllew 
latter  dava  was  l>om  of  the  seed  uf 
David,  whom  God  tils  Father  hath 
made  Lord  and  Chrial,  that  is,  the 
most  perfect  prophet,  the  must  liuly 
priest,  and  the  moat  invincible  kin);, 
by  whom  he  urcated  the  new  world," 
(for  tJiose  declarations  of  the  sacred 
volume,  whidi  rcpreaeut  the  whole 
material  universe  aa  created  b^  our 
Saviour,  they  maiulain,  a«  tbe  Sucuiiaus 
do,  to  be  flenrative  ;  and  understand 
them  to  nder  to  the  restoration  of 
numkind  ;  to  that  they  may  nut,  un- 
willingly, be  compelled  to  ailmit  hia 
divine  power  and  glory,)  "  restored  all 
things,  reconciled    them   to   himself, 

and  beslnwed  eternal  lib 
end  thai,  neat 

high  God,  we  ahould  ho- 
Ijeve  in  him,  adore  hint,  pny  to  him, 
imitate  him  according  to  our  ability, 
and  find  rest  to  our  souls  in  him '." 
Although  tbey  here  call  Jesus  Christ 


iB  peace,  1 


suat  My  yriM,  which  they  after- 
wards confirm  with  pamagiw  of  Scrip- 
ture, yet  thvy  no  whero.  explain  the 


I 


city,  and  tbe  other  altributut  of  tbo 
■Dpreme  Being,  which  are  above  hu- 
man comprebension  ;  but  merely  exalt 
God,  for  his  wisdom,  hia  immortality. 


lediator  nonter  apud 
olim  per  pn^hotas 
nis  tandem  lem|>or{- 


that  priaiiCbaod  which  they 
aactibv  to  him.  The  Holy  Spirit  they 
most  explicitly  declare  not  to  be  a 
divine  pmtm,  and  represent  him  an 
a  divine  power  or  energy  ;  "  The  H  oly 
Snrit  is  the  power  of  God,  tlie  fuluoa 
of  wbicli  God  the  father  lialh  be- 
stowed on  his  anly-b«gutten  Son,  our 


'   Est  h 


Deuni,   pMribua 

bromiMUH  et  uiti 

bus  ex   Davidia  semine  naliM,  iiuem 

Deus  Pater  fecit  Dominnm  at  ('hria- 

tunii   hoc  ^,  pi'rfeFtiwimum  prophe- 

tvgum,   per    i|Uem    novum 


pauiltcavit,  et  vilam  iptomani  clMtin 
suisdanavit;  ut  in  Ilium,  post  Drum 
alllwdmum,  rredunus,  ilium  adorp- 
mus,  inrocemtis,  audiamus,  pro  modulo 
uiMtru  imitonur,  ft  In  illo  rn|OiDm  aai- 
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on  the  points  most  easential  to  that  system.     Nor  will  this 
surprise  us,  if  we  consider,  that  the  papers  of  Lcdius  SocIhhs 


Lord  ;  that  we  being  adopted  might 
n^^re  of  his  falnen  >.'*  Their  opinion 
cfjmttij^<waiom  is  thus  ezpresBed  :  '^  Jos- 
tification  it  the  reminioD  of  all  oar 
past  Bna,  from  mere  grace,  throagh 
our  Lord  Jens  Christ,  without  oor 
works  and  merits,  in  a  lirelj  fiuth ; 
and  the  onheatating   expectation  of 
eternal  life  ;  and  a  ral,  not  a  feigned 
amt*adment  of  life,  by  the  aid  of  the 
S:iirit  of  G<»d,  to  the  glorj  of  God  oor 
KatiMT,  and   the   edtfieatioo    of  oor 
nfchboors  '.**    As  thej  make  juttifi' 
(vffim  to  eoDsii^  in  a  great  measure  in 
a  r,fiirmutti/m  of  the  IBIe,  so  in  the  ex- 
jihmatioo  of  this  gcoend  aeeoont,  they 
intntdore  a  part  of  their  doctrine  of 
moralffc  ;  which  is  contained  in  a  few 
|(r^cc«ptK  and  those  expressed  almost 
wbt  J}y  in  the  words  of  the  Scriptures. 
Tht'ir  rymem  of  morditT  has  these 
{leraliantiffft.  that  it  forihils  Yakima  am 
MfA,  and  C&f  rmfliaa  oTii^vMi.   They 
Jpfine  lyWrnMrMoT  AtifJimf  thns  :  «It 
»  the  freqMt  reminding  ifMhridaals 
ef  their  dntr  ;  and  the  admooitioa  of 
ttorh  M>  fOB  acaiMt  God  or  their  neigh- 
l»t*ar.  ftrs   privstelv.  and    then   also 
imSiirS    l»rf.tn'  the  wb*->le  assembly  ; 
':^.1..  Tiiutl^.  tht  n^it'CUifli  i«f  the  jvrti- 
:iji.Miii>  ir\^TR  iht  cn»mTiiuni<Tn  of  saints, 
iri4T  '<■  Winz  ashainod  ihey  may  re- 
!««■: ;.  ..r.  :f  \ttt\  ^iW  n.»t  n^pent,  may 
K     .■ur:.:nvi    ri;  ma^l*  *."      Their   ex- 
T.jfc.jiif.ir     .'!"    il.i>    jKunl    shut's    bow 


incomplete  and  imperfect  were  their 
ideas  on  the  subject.     For  they  fint 
treat  of  the  goTemment  of  the  christisa 
church,  and  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
whom  they  diride  into  biahopt,  dtaeong, 
dderty  or  prabjfien,  and  widon :  they 
next  enumerate  the  duties  of  huftbauds 
and  wires,  the  aged  and  the  young, 
parents  and   children,  servants   and 
masterB,  citizens  towards  magistrates, 
the  rich  and  the  poor :  and  lastly,  they 
treat  of  admnniiihing  sinners  fint,  and 
then  depriving  them  of  eommunioa. 
Respecting  prayer,  their  precepts  are 
in  general  sound  and  good.    But  on 
the  subject  of  ftemriam,  they  differ  from 
other  christians  m  thw,  that  they  make 
it  to  consist  in  taiauTnoa  om/  emenion, 
and  allow  it  to  be  administered  only  to 
adulta.    '^  Baptism,**  sav  they, ''is'tbe 
inmiersion  in  water,  and  the  emersion, 
of  a  person  who  belieres  the  gospel 
and  exerosee  repentance,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
or  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  where- 
by he  publicly  professes,  that  by  the 
grace  or  God  the  Father,  he  has  been 
washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  all  his 
sins  ;  fto  that,  being  ingrafted  into  the 
body  of  Christ,  he  mav   mortifv  the 
old  Adam,  and   be  transformed  into 
the  celestial  Adam,  in  th?  linn   as- 
surance of  eternal  life  after  the  resur- 
rection*.**      Lastly,    concerning    the 


'  >;urj.i*  sfcnrtu*'  «>4  viriu*  Dei, 
»^i  i>  "j.jr:.  :ui  rvt-ni  3o.iii  Hi-u.*  Tat^r 
t  \ .  ..■  >a .  .. r.:ci  r.i : .-».  1  V^niiiw  D(i94ix>,  ut 
-».i-   A.i,...:.^.  tv  :ijrniiudix>e  eiu*  acci- 

'  .\i>j.r).'Tft:fo  c^T  t^v  mem  cratia, 
'.V  :  iViniir.iiir.  i>.«stram  Jesum  CTiris- 
u."\.  >.:•:■  .<*«^.^as  el  moriii*  misiris, 
,"«r.j.:i.jr.  vrx'irr-.i.^rum  jv«<\"aiorum  n».>&- 
r:Mr..?r.  ;r,  *.»*  r.,ic- r\>nu«*u\  vit.t\quo 
,t-:.  r.^.^  ;n.;uS  usa  c  \:vvts:jo.  ot  auvi- 
V  >;i.r:l*r'  l^"-  ^it^*"  i>  **Jt:*'  ^«*n  «mu- 
.j»iK.  ?sv.  *^r»  o"rr*v;»i^  ad  cloriam 
iV-    l''*;;^  i^  diNiiScaJ>*«H-m  j^^vimiv- 

•  ;>^^,;v..\»  <\vh>aA*.nc«  »"*t  v^Scii 
j^.-'^:,  •..^•♦i.v  tr*\;ai^tts  ^  ^mn»«Di"»Taxii\  et 
fvvv-jb  ,:v  ^NMilra  IVum  vrl  pn^vi- 
Y.-,.:.-   ;c.a;w«    pn^ata,  drtwk   rtiam 


publica,  coram  toto  co^tu,  commone- 
factio,  denique  pertinacium  a  com- 
manione  sanctorum  alienatio,  ut  podore 
sutTusi  ccm^ertantur,  aut,  si  id  nolint, 
letemnm  damnentur. 

*  Baptismos  est  hominis  E>-angelio 
credemis,  ot  poenitentiam  ageiitls,  in 
nomine  Patris  et  Kilii  et  Spiritus  nancti, 
vol  in  iKNnine  Je«u  Christi,  in  aquam 
immerstio  et  eraersio,  qua  publicc  pro- 
fiteiur,  <^   giatia  IXn   Patris,  in  san- 
guine Christi,  open  Spiritus  sancti,  ab 
onmibns  peccatis  ablutum  esse,  ut  in 
corpus  Christi  insertus,  mortiiicet  ve- 
terem  Adamum,  et    transfonnetur  in 
Adamura    ilium  ccpIeMem.  certu9,  se 
p«a     rp^urrectionem    consequuturum 
esse  Titam  aetemam. 
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(which  he  undoubtedly  left  in  Poland)  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  many  persons ;  and  by  these,  the  Arians,  who  had 
formerly  had  the  upper  hand,  were  led  to  change  their  opinion 
respecting  Jesm  Christ^,  The  name  Socinians  was  not  yet 
known.  Those  who  afterwards  bore  this  name,  were  then 
usually  called  by  the  Poles  Anabaptists ;  because  they  admitted 
none  to  baptism  in  their  assembhes,  but  adults,  and  were 
accustomed  to  rebaptize  such  as  came  over  to  them  from  other 
conununities  *. 

§  11.  The  affairs  of  the  Unitarians  assumed  a  new  aspect, 
under  the  dexterity  and  industry  of  Faustm  Socinus ;  a  man  of 
superior  genius,  of  moderate  learning,  of  a  firm  and  resolute 
spirit,  less  erudite  than  his  uncle  Lcelius,  but  more  bold  and 
courageous.  When,  after  various  wanderings,  he  went  among 
the  Polish  Unitarians,  in  1579,  he  at  first  experienced  much 
trouble  and  opposition  from  very  many,  who  accounted  some  of 


Lord's  tupper,  they  give  such  a  repre- 
sentation, as  a  Zwlnglian  would  readily 
admit.  At  the  end  of  the  book,  is 
added,  (Economia  Chrigtiana,  teu  paa- 
toratuB  domesticus;  that  is,  brief  instruc- 
tions,  how  the  heads  of  families  should 
preserve  and  maintain  piety  and  the 
fear  of  God  in  their  houses  ;  and  con- 
taining also  forms  of  prayers  to  be 
used  morning  and  evening,  and  at 
other  times.  The  copy  of  this  Cal^hismf 
which  I  now  possess,  was  presented  by 
Martin  Chelm  (whom  the  Socinians 
name  among  the  first  patrons  of  their 
church,)  to  M.  Christopher  Heiligmeier, 
in  the  year  1580  ;  as  appears  from  a 
long  inscription  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Chelm  there  promises  his  friend  other 
writings  of  the  same  kind,  if  this  should 
be  received  cheerfully  and  kindly : 
and  concludes  with  these  words  of  St. 
Paul :  "  Iniirmamundi  elegit  Deus,  ut 
fortia  confundat." 

^  This  we  are  clearly  taught,  by 
George  Schomann,  in  his  Ttolamentwm, 
published  by  Sand,  p.  194,  196.  *<Sub 
id  fere  tempus  (a.d.  1566)  ex  rhapso- 
diis  Loilii  Sociiii  quidam  fratres  didi- 
ccrunt,  Dei  Filium  non  esse  secundam 
Trinitatis  personam  Patri  coessentialem 
et  cofeiiualem,  sed  hominem  Jesum 
Christum  ex  Spiritu  Sancto  conceptum, 
ex  virgine  Maria  natum,  crucifixum  et 
resuscitatum  :  aquibus  noeoommoniti, 


sacras  literas  perscrutari  persuasi  su- 
mus."  These  words  most  clearly  show, 
that  the  Pinczovians,  (as  they  were 
called,)  before  they  separated  fr  ra  the 
Reformed  in  1565,  professed  to  believe 
in  a  Trinitjf  of  some  sort,  and  did  not 
divest  Jesus  Christ  of  all  divinity. 
For  this  Schomann  was  a  doctor  of 
great  authority  among  them  ;  and  in 
the  year  1565,  (as  he  himself  informs 
us,)  at  the  convention  at  Petricow,  he 
contended  (pro  uno  Deo  Patri)  for  one 
God  the  Falher,  in  opposition  to  the 
Reformed,  who  (he  says)  Deum  trinum 
defendebant,  maintained  a  three-fold 
God,  Yet  in  the  following  year,  he, 
with  others,  was  induced  by  the  papers 
of'  Lfelius  Socinus  to  so  alter  his  senti- 
ments, that  he  denied  Christ  to  be  a 
divine  person.  He,  therefore,  with  his 
Pinczovian  flock,  before  this  time, 
must  necessarily  have  been,  not  a  So- 
cinian,  but  an  Arian. 

*  This  the  Unitariant  themselres 
attest,  in  the  preface  to  their  Catechitm^ 
as  we  have  observed  above  :  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  EpiMoia 
de  rita  Andr.  WimowUi^j  subjoined 
to  Sand's  BMiolheca.  For  he  saya, 
(p.  225,)  that  hb  sect  bore  the  name  of 
A  riant f  and  of  Anabaotitts ;  but  that 
the  other  christians  in  Poland  were  all, 
promiscuously,  called  C%rze$cia$t$j  from 
Chned,  tchiek  d4mote$ ' 
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whole  Caiitarum  people  to 
wiiidi  they  hd  Man 


ndkj;  thetdigmm 

10  km  detifod  from  the 

■^ilii  iij  tlMm  tint  of 

hf  Uftwedkh,  his  eloyieaee, 

ef  the  great,  the 

wuicU  he  poe- 

bj  eeeeonelily 

;  he  iKoiigfat  the 

to  thoee  opinioiis  ef  hiB. 

tocoeleBee,  andbeoonie 


§  ]±  Thnii^  im  Till  iii,  thideii,  the  iH-digeBted, 
daUooBy  and  unpoiiahed  w^Sgam  of  the  oU  ITadariaae  became 
greatly  akeied,  waa  mate  iagcaioadj' atated,  and  niore  artfbib 
and  dexteroodjr  defended'.  Under  the  gaidaDoe of  ao  flfwited 
and  re^iectaUe  a  leader,  the  bodjr  ako,  iriuch  befinre  was  a 
Ettle  feeble  flock,  roee  ma  abort  time  to  diatinetion  and  honour, 
bgr  the  acrmBion  to  it  of  great  anmhera^  of  all  ordera  and 
danesy  among  ahom  were  many  peiaona  of  iDuairioua  birth,  of 
opolence,  influence,  doqaence,  and  leaniing.  Of  theae,  eoroe 
helped  forward  the  growing  cbnrdi  by  thdr  wealth  and  influence. 


eiatw,  torn.  iv.  p.  2741.  SMiii*;»  BMiuik. 
Amti'Trimitar.  p.  64.  Saxh.  Pnypco- 
pins,  Vilfi  kS^rijii :  pnffijL«il  to  h»  work*. 
Lamv,  Hittitin  dm  ik^imuMmum^,  pC  L 
cmp.  xxiv.  p.  101,  &c.  pt.  ii.  cmp.  xxiL 
p.  375,  hic.  and  many  others. 

^  It  in,  therefore,  manifest,  that  the 
modem  Umiiariams  are,  with  great  pn>- 
priety,  called  •Surimrw.  F^or  the  ^lory 
of  bringing  their  sect  to  establishment 
and  Older  (if  we  may  use  the  word 
glory,  of  what  has  little  glory  attached 
to  it,)  belongs  exclusively  to  the  two 
SocimL  Lscliusy  indeed,  who  was  na- 
lairally  timid,  died  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
ai  Zurich,  in  lfi02,  a  prufesMd  member 
of  the  Reformed  church  ;  for  he  would 
not,  by  setting  up  a  new  sect,  subvert 
his  own   traniiuillity.     And  there  aiv 

Croljalile  grounds  for  supposing,  that 
c  had  not  brought  to  infection  that 
system  of  religion  which  he  struck 
out  ;  and  that  lie  died  in  a  state  of 
enoertaiuty  and  doubt  respecting  many 
'^wits  of  UD  amall  importaooe.     Yet  it 


was  he,  who  collected  the  materiab 
which  Fanstns  afkerwarda  osed :  he 
secretly  injected  scrapks  into  the 
mindsof  many:  and,  by  the  arguments 
acainst  the  diTintty  of  our  Sarioor, 
which  be  committed  to  paper,  he  in- 
duced the  Arians  of  Pobmd,  even  afi4*r 
he  was  dead,  unhesitatingly  to  unite 
themselves  with  those  who  maintainrd 
Chnst  to  be  a  man  on  a  level  with 
Adam,  that  is,  one  whom  Gud  created. 
What  Lrfelius  left  imfinMhed,  Fawituft, 
be^-ond  contn>versy,  completed  and  put 
to  use.  Yet  what  part  be  received 
from  his  uncle,  and  what  he  added  of 
his  own,  (for  be  certainly  added  not  a 
Bttle,)  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Because  only  a  few  of  the  writings  of 
La^lius  are'  extant  ;  and  of  those  of 
which  he  is  said  to  be  the  author,  soeic 
ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  attributed  !•• 
others.  This,  however,  we  know, from 
the  testinwny  of  Faustus  hiiu}«elf,  that 
what  he  taught  nwpccting  the  |«tw/s  <^ 
Jenu  (*An«r,  was  for  the  most  part  ex- 
cogitated  by  Lidiua. 
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and  others  by  their  pens  and  their  genius ;  and  they  boldly 
resisted  the  enemies  whom  the  prosperity  of  the  community 
every  where  called  forth.  The  Unitarian  religion,  thus  new- 
modelled,  and  made  almost  a  new  system,  required  a  new  dm- 
femon  of  faith  to  set  forth  its  principles.  Therefore,  laying 
aside  the  old  Catechism^  which  was  but  a  rude  and  ill-digested 
work,  Socinus  himself  drew  up  a  new  religious  summary ;  which 
being  corrected  by  some,  and  enlarged  by  others,  resulted  at 
last  in  that  celebrated  work,  which  is  usually  called  the  Baco- 
ffian  Catechism^  and  which  is  accounted  the  common  creed  of 
the  whole  sect.  The  ship  seemed  now  to  have  reached  the 
port,  when  James  a  SiennOy  lord  of  Racow,  in  the  year  1600, 
renounced  the  Reformed  religion,  and  came  over  to  this  sect, 
and  two  years  after,  caused  a  famous  school,  intended  for  a 
seminary  of  the  church,  to  be  established  in  his  own  city, 
which  he  had  rendered  the  metropolis  of  the  Socinian  com- 
munity *. 

§  13.  In  the  year  1563,  the  doctrines  of  the  Socinians  were 
carried  from  Poland  into  the  neighbouring  Transylvania ;  by 
means  especially  of  George  Blandrata^  whose  exquisite  skill  in 
the  medical  art  induced  John  Slffismund^  at  that  time  prince  of 
Transylvania,  to  send  for  him,  and  make  him  his  own  physician. 
For  this  man,  possessing  intelligence  and  address,  and  ac- 
quainted especially  with  court  af&irs,  together  with  Francis 
Davidy  whom  he  took  along  with  him,  did  not  cease  to  urge 
the  prince  himself,  and  most  of  the  leading  men,  until  he  had 
infected  the  whole  province  with  his  sentiments,  and  had  pro- 
cured for  his  adherents  the  liberty  of  publicly  professing  and 
teaching  his  doctrines.  The  Bathori^  indeed,  who  were  after- 
wards created  dukes  of  Transylvania  by  the  suf&ages  of  the 
nobles,  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  Socinian  principles ; 
but  they  were  utterly  unable  to  suppress  the  numerous  and 
powerful  sect*.     Nor  were  the  lords  of  Transylvania,  who  suc- 


■  See  WiflBowatiufl,  Narratio  de  Se- 
paratiane  Unilariorum  a  ReformcUii, 
p.  214.  LubienieciuSy  llitloria  Re- 
format. PoloniccB,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii. 
p.  240,  &c. 

»  Sec  Sand'H  BiU'uith.  AtUi-Trinitar. 

?28    and   55.     Paul    DebrczeniuH, 
iidcriu  EccUtke  ReformaUx  in  linn- 


gariay  p.  147,  &c.  Martin  Schmeizcl, 
(U  Statu  EccUtice  Lutheran,  in  Trantd- 
Tania,  p.  66.  Lamy,  Hittoire  du  So- 
cinianimne,  pt.  i.  cap.  xiii.  &c.  p.  46^ 
&.C.  Chr.  Aug.  Salig*H  JliMorie  </rr 
Augdmrg  ConfrmoHf  vol.  ii.  book  vi. 
ch.  vii.  p. 847,  &c.  [In  tlio year  1668, 
the  Unitariana  held  a  diaputatiou  with 
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ceeded  the  BcUhari,  able  to  effect  it.  Henoe,  to  the  present 
time,  in  this  one  province,  the  Sociniana,  by  virtue  of  the 
public  laws  and  of  certain  compacts,  enjoy  their  schools  and 
houses  of  worship,  and  keep  up  their  public  meetings,  though 
in  the  midst  of  continual  snares  *.  About  the  same  time,  this 
sect  attempted  to  occupy  a  portion  of  Hungary*,  and  of 
Austria  *.  But  the  united  efforts  of  the  papists  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  reformed  religion  rendered  these  attempts 
abortive. 

§  14.  The  Socinians  having  obtained  a  stable  domicile  for 
their  fortunes  at  Racow,  and  being  sustained  by  patrons  and 
friends  of  great  authority  and  talent,  began  zealously  to  seek 
the  enlargement  of  their  church,  and  the  propagation  of  their 
religion  through  all  Europe.  Hence,  in  the  first  place,  they 
procured  a  large  number  of  books  to  be  composed  by  their 
brightest  geniuses,  some  explaining  and  defending  their  reli- 
gious principles,  and  others  expounding,  or  rather  perverting 
the  sacred  Scriptures  according  to  the  views  of  their  sect;  and 
these  books  they  printed  at  Bacow,  and  dispersed  every  where'. 
In  the  next  place,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  as  i^pears  in- 
controvertibly  from  many  documents,  they  sent  their  emissaries 
into  various  countries  to  make  proseljix^s,  and  to  establish  new 
congregations.     But  these  envoys,  though  some  of  them  Imd 

the  Trinitarians,  at  Wcissenburg,  (in  dcmned,  in   1579,  to  |»erpetual  inipri- 

TranHylvaiiia),  which  was  continued  to  sonment  ;   in  which  he  ended  hi»  ili^*. 

the  tenth  dav  ;  and  of  which,  George  Schl.l 

Blandrata,    there,    and    in    the   Harae  *  (iustav.    Geo.     Zidtnor's    Jiuf<fri,i 

year,  published    his    Bret'vf   Enarratio  CrypfoSx-inianutHi    Aliorfiniy  cap.    u. 

J)u^mtatUmlfAllMincp:  and  Casper  ttelt  p.   357,  359.     [S<t»  alsio   Dr.   Waloh's 

did  the  same,  at  Clausenburg,  in  the  iWtfcjrfr  Rdigiontgtxh,    vol.   v.    no,   3. 

nanie  of  the   Reformed.     At  the  close  iSchl.] 

of  tlie  debate,  the  Unitarians  obtained  *  Debrezenius,  IliMoritt  Ec<i<tue  Rf- 

from  the  nobles,  wlio  had  l^nni  in  the  form,  in  Jlumjurui,  p.  169,  &.c. 
spot,  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by   the  <*  Henry  Si>ondaiiu»,  C</iii/ij«ii,i/ii>  ^^»- 

Evangelical.     They  also  got  possession  nnJlum  Ba/VMii,  ad  ann.  \54iS.  no.  xxir. 

of  the  cathedral  church  of  Clausenburg ;  p.  704. 

filled  the  offices  of  instruction  in  the  '  A  considerable  j>art  of  thes^e  Uiok» 

schools     with     Unitarians;    and    con-  were  edited  in  the  collection,  eutitic^i 

trolled   all    things   according   to  their  BlUiotkern  FnUruM  Pulomorum,  priiitc-d 

pleasure.      Under    Stephen     Bathori,  a.  d.    1G56.     The    collection,    indf^-d, 

Francis  David  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  leaves  out  many  of  the  priMiuctiou»  i^ 

the  offering  of  prayer  to  Christ.     To  the  first  founders  of  the  sect  :  \v\  it  is 

reduce  him,  Blandrata  called  Faustus  quite  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  i  ith  ilic 

Socinus  from   Basil,  in  1578  ;  and  he  genius  and  character  of  the  »i*ct. 
00  persecuted  David,  that  he  was  con- 
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the  advantages  of  a  noble  birth,  and  others  possessed  extensive 
learning  and  acuteness  in  reasoning,  were  almost  every  where 
unsuccessful.  A  small  company  of  Socinians  existed  in  obscurity 
at  Dantzic  for  a  time ;  but  it  seems  gradually  to  have  dis- 
appeared with  this  century'.  In  Holland,  first  Erasmus 
Johannis  [or  Jansen '  ]  and  afterwards  Andrew  Voidomus  and 
Christopher  Ostorodt^  great  pillars  of  the  sect,  laboured  to  gain 
disciples  and  followers  :  nor  were  they  wholly  without  success. 
But  the  vigilance  of  the  theologians  and  the  magistrates  pre- 
vented their  acquiring  strength  and  establishing  associations  *. 
Nor  did  Socinians  find  the  Britons  more  accommodating.  In 
Germany,  Adam  Neuser  and  some  others,  at  the  time  when  the 
prospects  of  the  Unitarians  were  dark  and  dubious  in  Poland, 
entering  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Transylvanians,  con- 
taminated the  Palatinate  with  the  errors  of  this  sect :  but  the 
mischievous  design  was  seasonably  detected,  and  frustrated. 
Neaser  then  retired  among  the  Turks,  and  enlisted  among  the 
Janizaries  at  Constantinople '. 

§  J  5.  Although  the  Socinians  profess  to  believe  that  all 
knowledge  of  divine  things  must  be  derived  from  the  sacred 
books  of  christians,  yet  in  reality  they  hold  that  the  sense  of 
the  divine  volume  must  be  estimated  and  interpreted  in  con- 
formity with  the  dictates  of  right  reason  :  and  therefore  they 
subject  religious  truth,  in  a  measure,  to  the  empire  of  reason. 
For  they  intimate,  sometimes  tacitly,  and  sometimes  expressly, 
that  the  inspired  writers  frequently  slipped,  through  defects  both 
of  memory  and  of  capacity ;  that  they  express  the  conceptions 
of  their  minds  in  language  that  is  not  sufficiently  clear  and 
explicit ;  that  they  obscure  plain  subjects  by  Asiatic  phrase- 


*  Gustav.    Geo.    Zeltner's  Hidoria 
Crypto-SocinianUmi  AUorfini,  p.    199, 

DOt«. 

•  See  Sand's  Biblioth.  p.  87. 

>  Zeltner,  loc.  cit.  p.  31  and  17B. 
[•<  Brandt,  in  hia  IliMory  of  the  Bi- 
formation  in  the  Netherlands^  tells  us, 
that  Ostorodt  and  Voidovius  were 
banished,  and  that  their  books  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt  publicly  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Ac- 
cordingly the  pile  was  raised,  the  exe- 
cutioner approached,  and  the  multitude 
was  assembled,  but  the  books  did  not 


appear.  The  magistrates,  who  were 
curious  to  peruse  their  contents,  had 
quietly  divided  them  among  themselves 
and  their  friends."     Macl.] 

•  Burch.  Gotth.  Struve's  Pfdlzi§eKe 
KirchenhiM.  ch.  v.  sec.  53.  p.  214. 
Henr.  Altins's  Hidoria  Eedes.  Palatin, 
in  Meigs  Monumenta  Palatina,  p.  266, 
&c.  33t.  Matur.  Vej-sse  la  Croze, 
Diateriations  Hidoriques,  torn.  i.  p.  101, 
127.  Compare  Bern.  Raupach*s  iVw- 
b^eriologin  Audriaea^  p.  1 13,  &c.  where 
he  treats  of  John  Matthiei,  who 
implicated  in  these  commoCioiis. 
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!S  HBaeKCRXMl  fair  Ae  iem  itason.  For.  bv  the 
ffiHtmoiL  -xanat  f£  rMtf  #«■«■.  tker  appear  to  mean  that 
utiiK^iirf  :c  irealuggngi^^  vc  that  paver  of  toasprAen£ng  and 
imajgscinimnr  T^wntg^  w^oek  ve  daiti!  from  nature.  And 
lusu^  diif  TimmCTwrnat  aaasaK  of  Ae  vfele  SoeiniaD  thedc^ 
^  *Ji2^  V;c.'rnTir  inx2<;i  W  ^inasted  ms  a  Arine  doctrine  but 
^la*:  zi*-  nrrmthT  ti.ttiI  raz.  fE^r  ^-^i^rgS'iit^  and  C'ytnpr^:h€hd: 
iiji:  vnu--'  -r  tibr  i«  ^r  Srrxti^i^ss  ic^ch.  ciHictminir  the  nature 
iT  :-  t:^  utj-  .*•-  «iz!ii*:«ij'  JtDi  Tizz5»:^*es.  aad  the  n^ay  of  salvation, 
Ti  itc  :•:  f.h'i  3  v^  *zi£  7».as2i£«L  bv  an  and  nEason.  till  it  sliaD 
Jir^-';  ^TJL  *:*>;  rxTik^riKS'  :<r  :ct  mrnds  \  ^^^H>eTe^  admits  this. 
Ticis  i»2jv'  jft^nn  t-iifci  liTKrt  h^t  l^r  as  manv  reKgions  as  there 


lira: :  2»f  v>;<  laaatMBS   tiuu  Socinu?, 

^T»;    ^-jk*   Id  a   pcx*r  ex|x>siu>r.  u^ok 

im«s  j^«rcie»  with  the  Scripuuv*,  and, 

iL  ir^aiini .  f^f'xtitni  npoo  the  j^rincipk 

fCLT^i   Iji    M.isi>?Qn.  ibouch    perfaapfi 

v-sUKo::  svdi  ocnanoosneas  of  it.  And 

Ofcf  4«L':i««f^oess  S^^nnauk^  be  s»>s.pro- 

wvat^  fMT^ier  »nd  £uther.  tiU  thev  at 

Jftfs    cijcoT^eTed,  «iax  v^as  the  funda- 

f<tacs|Je   vi    their   lbeoK«gj- ; 

tiii»  disicoverv,  thev  do  not 

biMctftS^   lo  arow  it.     Hencv  be  con- 

ch»3f^  that  Mosheim  i»  qaite  justifiable 

iK  Tna'ii-?njC  ^^och  a  statemctit  as  be  here 

p'YSw      Jr.] 
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are  people.  For  as  one  person  is  more  obtuse  than  another, 
or  more  acute,  so  also,  what  is  plain  and  easy  of  comprehension 
to  one,  another  will  complain  of  as  abstruse  and  hard  to  be 
understood.  Neither  do  the  Socinians  appear  to  fear  this 
consequence  very  greatly:  for  they  allow  their  people  to 
explain  variously  many  doctrines  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
provided  they  entertain  no  doubts  respecting  the  general 
credibility  of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  hold  what  the 
Scriptures  inculcate  in  regard  to  morals  and  conduct. 

§  1 7.  Proceeding  on  this  maxim,  the  Socinians  reject,  or 
bring  down  to  their  comprehension,  whatever  presents  any  dif- 
ficulty to  the  human  mind  in  the  doctrines  of  God,  or  of  the 
Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  the  nature  of  man,  or  in  the 
entire  plan  of  salvation,  as  proposed  by  the  inspired  writers,  or 
in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  God  is 
indeed  vastly  more  perfect  than  men  are,  yet  he  is  not  alto- 
gether unUke  them  :  by  that  power  with  which  he  controls  all 
nature  he  caused  Jesu8  Christy  an  extraordinary  man,  to  be 
bom  of  the  virgin  Mary :  this  man  he  caught  up  to  heaven, 
imbued  him  with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy,  which  is  called 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  will ;  and 
then  sent  him  b«ack  to  this  world,  that  he  might  promulgate  to 
mankind  a  new  rule  of  life,  more  perfect  than  the  old  one,  and 
might  evince  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  by  his  life  and  his  death. 
Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  divine  teacher,  (and  all  can 
obey  it,  if  they  are  so  disposed,)  being  clad  in  other  bodies, 
shall  hereafter  for  ever  inhabit  the  blessed  abode  where  God 
resides :  those  who  do  otherwise,  being  consumed  by  exquisite 
torments,  shall  at  length  sink  into  entire  annihilation.  These 
few  propositions  contain  the  whole  system  of  Socinian  theology 
when  divested  of  the  decorations  and  subtle  argumentations  of 
their  theologians. 

{J  18.  The  general  character  of  the  Socinian  theology  re- 
quires them  to  limit  their  moral  precepts  entirely  to  external 
duties  and  conduct.  For  while  they  deny,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  men'^s  minds  are  purified  by  a  divine  influence ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  any  man  can  so  control  himself  as  wholly  to 
extinguish  his  evil  propensities  and  passions ;  no  course  was 
left  but  to  maintain  that  A49  is  a  holy  man  who  lives  agreeably 
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fr9€gf4m  ci  the  dnine  kw  vUdi  regnhte  the  words 

Vet  in  suiing  and  deacribii]^  the 
•^iHB.  Aew  were  ohfieed  to  be  aneommonty  r^oroiis; 

dot  the  object  for  which  God  seat 
s  to  promolgate  a  most  perfect 
J.  of  them  hoU  it  nnfaiwfiil  to  resist 
to  take  oaths,  to  inflict  capital  pmiisb- 
to  oppose  the  trrannj  of  ciyil  mlos,  to 
»;ii5r»  vauh  br  honest  inhBtnr,  and  the  Kke.  And  here 
saasectedlT  meet  with  this  smgofaurity ,  that,  while  on 
^tkr  icf^Mts  tikey  boUlT  ofler  the  greatest  Tioience  to  the 
/  ttae  sacred  writers,  in  order  to  obtain  support  for 
they  require;,  that  whaterer  is  found  in  the 
relaUQe  to  the  Hie  and  to  morals,  dioald  be  nnder- 
i  a^i  eoastmed  in  the  most  simple  and  literal  mannor. 
^  l^.  The  B^tH^n&m  C^iUekUat^  which  is  genersDy  regarded 
»^  ihe  ocir  creed  of  the  sect*  and  an  accnrate  portrait  ot  their 
ieor>x^  ^<3anft$  odIt  the  popular  system  of  doctrine,  not  that 
w^uch  tbcir  leftiers  and  doctors  cany  in  their  mind  \  A  per- 
SML  ibne^ve,  who  wishes  to  know  the  groondsand  the  sources, 
fcvYn  which  ihe  simple  statements  of  the  Catechism  originated, 
Bi*-i<  TVii  Ai>i  riiniine  the  works  of  their  theologians.  Be- 
sScte^  "VJLT.v  doctriri-e^  and  regulations  of  the  Socinians,  which 
tii:^:  cvctnbcie  :o  increase  the  odium  under  which  the  sect 


>v*-!i=i«:  j:la5  tnra:«*i  ex- 


li/  A-«i»  ^I^'^-vrw*,  TcVlisbe4  in 
0*7  Ai:»V*.  ^.'r-rsic.  K.virrr'* />•>.'♦.- 
siM.^i  rV*'.  SrM.'*'".  r,  ^?*,  v^c.  The 
T'en'  kifcm^'i  Aad  T^^rfc^-aoo*  G<v>.  Levis 
iFocT,  r>.c  -vr^:  >£:w,  fciVii<i>?«i  a  new 

>r.-wt>i  ;  FrsLrsrf.  ^ad  Lif*?^  1739.  8vo. 

^  •  »  •  -_^ 

ttviii>5iv«v  a  -AT^vr  aisi  a  *r..ji"<r.  The 
i»n:«'r  oj  :ho  ^zoLilI^r,  »x*  Vaieniino 
Sn*Juo'-:i5<  «ho  drk^m  ii  up  in  iivrmaiL, 
3Ut\i  !tr>4  rablishivi  it  in  I6O0.  Ii  is 
*'i»l:jl«x*.  :      f*-r    i5«i»<    i  Wo-Aifmtms   zvr 

(^VT.'sif).  »,«  in  AuM\-r.  ItWo.  The 
Ur^T  >*a>  '.iko'uLsae  published  ia  Ger- 
iMAn,  bN  iho  ^auiie  Sn'^ioiu*,  in  1608  : 
bwt  HienMi.  Ma»«con>Tin5  tran5lated  it 

1 


into  Lfttin,  in  1G09,  under  the  title : 
f  •i;<«Lrn#  E^^rnarmmj  ywo"  in  rtyno  Po- 
Ic-ulr^  mkhjmo  dmoiitm  LUkmamict,  <t  aliis 
^i  utmd  rt^jmmm  pnilmentilms  pn>ri»fiisy 
•tjirmimt  m^mia^m  tJimmy  fmrUr  Patrfm 
Ik-mimi  no^ri  Jen  Ciritti,  e$$e  Hi  am 
Ttnm  Dmm  fira^is^  &c.  Afterwards 
John  Cne-11  and  Jo.  Schlichting  re>'ised 
and  amended  it ;  and  after  their  death, 
Andr.  Wiasowatins,  and  Stegmann  the 
yoans^r,  published  it  in  1665.  In 
1680,  it  was  subjoined  to  Oell's  Etkica 
Ariit'jUlica,  as  an  Appendix  ;  in  order 
to  pnxmre  it  a  wider  circulation.  AH 
tlK^  editions  were  in  4to.  In  the 
Tear  1684  there  was  an  edition  in  8vo, 
still  more  complete,  as  it  contained  the 
iM>te»  of  Martin  Ruarus,  Benedict  Wis- 
sowatins  the  younger,  and  of  one  not 
named.     ScMI.] 
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labours,  and  to  lay  open  its  internal  character  and  state,  are 
omitted  in  the  Catechism.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been 
written,  rather  for  foreigners,  to  mitigate  their  indignation 
against  the  sect,  than  for  the  use  of  Socinians  themselves  ^ 
And  hence,  it  never  obtained  among  them  the  authority  of 
a  public  rule  of  faith  ;  but  their  doctors  have  always  been  at 
full  Uberty,  either  to  alter  it,  or  to  exchange  it  for  another.  By 
what  rules  the  church  is  to  be  governed,  and  in  what  manner 
public  religious  worship  is  to  be  celebrated,  their  doctors  have 
not  taught  us,  with  sufficient  clearness  and  uniformity.  But 
in  most  things,  they  appear  disposed  to  follow  the  customs  of 
the  Protestants  *. 

§  20.  Few  are  unapprised,  that  the  first  originators  of  the 
Socinian  scheme  possessed  fine  talents  and  much  erudition. 
But  when  these  were  dead,  or  dispersed,  the  Unitarians  of 
Poland  seem  to  have  had  but  little  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
intellectual  cultivation ;  and  not  to  have  required  their  teachers 
to  be  men  of  acumen  and  well  instructed  in  literature  and  the 
arts.  They,  however,  adopted  other  views,  after  they  had 
obtained  Uberty  to  open  schools  at  Bacow  and  Lublin,  and  had 
discovered  tliat  their  cause  could  not  possibly  be  upheld,  with- 
out defenders  and  vindicators  in  no  respect  inferior  to  their 
opposers.  Their  love  of  learning  began  to  be  ardent,  from 
about  the  time  that  Faustus  Socinus  undertook  to  sustain  and 
to  regulate  their  tottering  and  ill-arranged  church  :  and  not  a 
few  persons,  eminent  for  their  learning  as  well  as  their  birth, 
now  appeared  among  them.  For  they  were  disposed  to  have 
the  study  of  eloquence  pursued,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
literature  taught  to  the  young,  and  philosophy  expounded  to 
select  individuals.     The  Bacovians,  according  to  the  custom  of 

*  This  may  be   inferred  from  the  viuB  or  Morskowsky's  PolUa  EeeU$iat' 

fact,  that  they  presented  a  Latin  copy  tiea,  quam  tuIm  Agenda  vocant,  give 

of  it  to  James  I.,  king  of  Great  Bn-  forma    rfgiminiM   exteriorii  Eedmarum 

tain,  but  a  German  copy,  to  the  univer-  Ckrittianarwii   in  Pohnia,  qucB  unum 

sity  of  Wittemberg.     [To  show  their  DfumPatrefn,pfrFiliumfjusuni4feniium 

gratitude,  the  theologians  of  Wittem-  tfi  Spiritu  taneto  eonJUeniur ;  in  3  bookM, 

berg  allowed  a  feeble  confutation  of  it  composed  in  1642,  and  published  by 

to  he  drawn  up  by  Frederic  Baldwin,  (Eder,  a  few  years  since,  at  Nurem- 

which   was  first  published   in    1619  ;  berg,  4to.     This  book  is  mentioned  by 

and  James  I.  condemned  the  book  to  Chnst.   Sand,  BiUiotk,  Anti-Trinitar, 

the  flames.     ScJU.]  p.  142  ;  who  says,  it  was  written  for 

^  This  appears  from  Peter  Morsco-  thr  u»e  qftke  Bdgie  ektnrthft. 
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tke  ace.  aade  AritMle  their  guide  in  phiknophy  ;  as  appears 
b^om  Join  CreTs  Etidem^  and  from  other  moonmentB  of  thoee 

$  tl.  At  the  flame  time,  the  leadets  of  the  sect  dedaie,  in 
mmiberles  places  of  their  books,  that,  both  in  the  interpreta- 
tko  <d  the  SuipUuiSu  and  in  erphining  and  demoostnting  the 
traxfe  rfieiision  in  genenL  deameas  and  simpUcity  are  alone 
u*  br  oDBsoked.  and  that  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  sub- 
lihits  </  phSasopfar  and  logic :  which  lule,  if  the  interpreters 
aikd  dcct«:4S  in  the  highmt  esteem  among  them,  had  considered 
a»  bid  6amn  for  tiemmlm.  they  troold  hare  giren  much  less 
T^iLadoa  to  their  opposes.  For  in  most  of  their  books,  ex- 
qmrne  sabciItT  and  art  are  faond,  oomlnned  with  an  inde- 
<imbaUe  amoont  of  either  real  or  fictitioiis  sim|dieity.  They 
are-  m<«t  arate.  and  seem  to  be  aO  intdlect,  when  discussiiig 
thiiaae  subjects,  which  other  rhrisrians  consider  as  l3ring  beyond 
man's  f lowr  of  comprehension,  and  therefore,  as  simply  to  be 
l^ejiercd.  On  the  contrsnr,  aO  their  sagacity  and  powers  of 
nea&ion  foi^ake  them,  jnst  where  the  wisest  of  men  hsTe 
maintained,  that  free  scope  should  be  given  to  reason  and 
human  incennity.  Akhougfa  this  may  appear  contradictonr, 
\>:  it  all  flows  from  that  one  maxim  of  the  whole  school  that 
whai-rver  >uq^ia«e5  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind, 
n::r*>:  lit-  banisheil  from  christian  theology. 

§  rilfl.  Tho  rffif-iriati^.  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from 
ihr  >x*iitv  of  the  Reformed  in  Poland,  became  di\ided  into 
r*ar:;'.>  :  a>  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  subjects  of  dis- 
pute am«>nii  tlieni,  were,  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  chris- 
tLin  liu-  an-l  lieha\iour;  whether  infants  are  proper  subjects  of 
c'lri-tian  baptism;  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sl  j>er^n.  or 
n  »ii\!no  nt^rihuU :  and  s<:»rae  other  subjects.  Among  these 
icirtit^s,  twi>  continued  longer  than  the  others,  and  showed 
ihonis<lvos  k-ss  di^rile  and  manageable  to  the  pacificators ; 
nanulv.  the  BH<ln<ran  and  Farnotian  sects.  The  former  had 
f.«r  iiii  ftumder  and  leader,  Simon  Budnccus ;  a  man  of  acute- 
lur^  who  seeing  more  clearly  than  others,  whither  the  prin- 
eiple?*  of  LtrViH^  Soclniis  would  lead,  maintained  that  Jeffis 
/  i,;.</  was  not  to  he  honoured  with  our  prayers,  nor  with  any 
I  ihor  kind  of  worship;  and  in  order  more  easily  to  support 
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this  error,  he  declared,  that  Christ  was  conceived,  not  by  vir- 
tue of  any  divine  power,  but  in  the  way  that  all  other  men  are. 
These  tenets,  indeed,  harmonize  very  well  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Socinian  scheme  ;  but  they  appeared  to  most  per- 
sons intolerable  and  execrable.  Btidnwus^  therefore,  who  had 
many  disciples  in  Lithuania  and  Russian  Poland,  was  deposed 
from  his  ministerial  office  in  1584;  and,  with  his  adherents, 
was  excommunicated.  But  he  is  said  to  have  afterwards 
given  up  his  opinion,  and  to  have  been  restored  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  sect  ^ 

§  23.  Into  nearly  the  same  error  which  had  proved  disas- 
trous to  Budnoms^  a  little  while  after,  fell  Francis  DavideSy  a 
Hungarian,  and  superintendent  of  the  Socinian  chm:ches  in 
Transylvania ;  for  he  resolutely  denied,  that  prayer  or  any 
religious  worship  should  be  offered  to  Jems  Christ.  After 
Blandrata  and  Faustm  Socinus  himself,  who  had  been  sent  for 
into  Transylvania  for  this  very  object,  in  1573,  had  in  vain 
employed  all  the  resources  of  their  ingenuity  in  efforts  to 
reclaim  Da'oides ;  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  Christopher 
BathorceuSy  threw  him  into  prison ;  where  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  A.  D.  1579*.  Yet  his  sad  fate  did  not  end  the 
controversy  which  he  had  commenced.  For  Davides  left 
behind  him  disciples  and  friends,  who  long  contended  strenu- 
ously for  the  tenets  of  their  master,  and  who  gave  no  little 
trouble  to  Socinus^  and  to  his  followers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
Among  them,  the  following  were  most  distinguished,  James 
Palceologus  of  Chios,  who  was  burnt  at  Rome  in  1585  ;  Chris- 
tian FranckeUj  who  held  a  dispute  with  Socinus  himself ;  John 
Sommer^  rector   of  the  school  at   Clausenburg';    and   some 


7  See  Chrbtoph.  Sand's  BiUicth. 
Anti-Trinitar.  p.  54,  55.  Epidola  de 
vita  WimowcUii ;  ibid.  p.  226.  RingeU 
taube  von  den  Pohlniichen  Blbdn^^.  144, 
1 52,  &c.  Moreover,  Samuel  Crell,  the 
most  learned  Socinian  of  our  age,  (in 
the  The$aurvt$  Epigiolar.  CroziantUy 
torn.  i.  p.  111.)  18  of  opinion,  (how 
justly,!  cannot  say,) that  Adam  Neuser, 
a  German,  was  the  author  of  this  de- 
grading opinion  of  Christ. 

*  Sand,  loc.  cit.  p.  55,  56.  Faustus 
Socinus,  f>p«.  omnia,  tom.  i.  p.  353, 
395.  tom.  u.  p.   713,  771}  where  is 
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given  his  dispute  with  Francis  Davides, 
tan.  Lubieniecius,  Hittoria  R^/ormcU, 
PoUmiea,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  p.  228. 

*  See,  respecting  these  persons. 
Sand's  BiJUiotk.  p.  57,58.  86.  The  dis- 
pute of  Socinus  with  Francken,  on  this 
subject,  is  in  Socinus*  Works,  tom.  ii. 
p.  767-  [Palaeologus  was  actually  of 
the  race  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who 
bore  this  name.  At  Rome  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  inquisition  ;  but  he 
escaped  by  flight.  In  Germany  he 
held  himself  for  a  protestant,  and  in 
Poland  for  a  Socinian.    They  made 
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^aHiu  ami  mic  3ic«aaiM  satiiii  in 
^aB»  lacrv  was-  ^ftm/jMfw 

biiftir^  ^in*  Sjoixaa:    ami  wiiu 
fmnitaciua  or*  che  wxjcU.  Clr^at 


mx  e 


bj  the  Socinian 


much 
nor  re- 


heid.  bat  oolj  to  conceal 
aenDOos'.  The  head  of 
or  /WiMVt  «#  ;  who  was 


the  Ariaui    hypothesis 
iriaiinamcd,  that  before  the 


or  pn>- 
God.    \VhMt  he  thouglit 
bat  h  is  known,  that  he 


lilt;  Ji:!^c;4fm».a 


bun.  ±ifir  TCctur  ac  tnaoMmiiars.     Btxc 

mi»  i«aif«i  hj  'ipter  if  an;  emptfnir 
Xucimlhuu  ami  ZKumiBKti  u  fiLjine. 

Lnxiiecaa.      Boc  rue  annftni 
iiuf.    ami  •iofieivti   ciiie   •jr*tt!r   >if 

dbt  UnzajRBiw :  ami  «:»>  mmtft*  ;<!r(Mr, 
§rst '}{  Ommfini^k  in  F  nmntL  ami  ;a*!a 
«f  CTaazAfaboTz.  A3  ;he  T^triiiili  war 
dbfiir^  him  sa  pi  w  Psaipw*  hif  atcaot 

a   2ar»i-     .t    F-Tna  si 

whi'h.  i>  in  V'-s  '  T «. .  t  ci.  iL  r.  3iX4. 
So«*'.;i«i.f  an«i  hj»  fn.r'C'L*  ii'i  :i»:c  -exp^fa*! 
*•>  a:i.:h  eff-.rt  aa«i  car?  in  :zi*?  ^mp- 
prp-'s-ivc  i.'f  this  £aoti»:-cu  t«etraas*?  '.h'ty 
m\[^ti**i  it  v^n.  py?mioi)i?«rf  ^Ofi  h«:«*tiie 
t«^  th»r  cLrv?tiAi:  rvli:r.».c-  *  *^  'h*:'  t.*^  a- 
trxr^,  S,..-Lnu>  hiiii»*.l!  c.co:*!--"*-,  :ha: 
th»-  p-vLnt  in  dr-ba:*^  »-a>  •.  f  n«^  rrval 
cort»».«^u»-no»-,  »h»-n  h^  -i-rclArv^.  that  it 
m  TU't  n»n>-'-*iarv  to  <al^ativ'a.  chat  a 
p*Mx»n  *hvuM  i-rav  t«j  '  "irwr.  In  hL* 
aor.w^rr  to  Wuj»-cik.,  \'Jf-  t'-'tn-  ii- 
j>.  .>38.  A.C.)  h^  sav-i  :  "But  if  xnv  .^co 
w  ji« )•«#*♦  ^-M^l  of  n«>  ZTvat  faith,  that  ho 
dar»-  alwa^**  20  dirvctU  t«»  ^i'.-*!  him?*  If, 
aiwl  t\tt*rH  n«>t  ntxil  the  c-^n'olati' -n  ^hich 


the  MTwmtinn  of  Christ  his 
Ifawc&gr  tteiuytied  in  mB  things  ;  each  m 
4mr  a»  mic  iMigfi  to  prmj  to  Christ  *. 
jL^vtmfin^  to  kk  jnd^iBmt,  therefmv, 
diMK  h^vvahicher  decree  of  Caith,  who, 
iwifiiTim,  Chnst^pnTonlT  to  God  him- 
Ktif.  Whj  cken  so  sererelv  aTenge  the 
<tiiuf  of  Divides,  who  wnhed  to  lead 
ail  cftxTBauas  «firecthr  to  the  Father! 
LoJoKuwcias  afeo,  in  his  H*M*^k  li,- 
ntrm^  P  ^.HtkiW^  KK  m,  cap.  xi.  p.  ♦28. 
BMC  ob««mxv{T  detracts^  ^err  mu«>h. 
tr  w,  dlT  ixcportaiKV  of  tht<  otitr- 
▼  :  :^'' .  li  hr?n   he   writo-i,  tliat    in   Tra-. 


.  .I 


in  .i.  ■  **r fv    tvr*-   *■'*..  r»   nuk.r  n.    1 


"*  :!;;-.*sti>  ia  >impul«'  t\«.:t*:<»~ 
■!?-«««e.  Fr-d  »hioh  it  &{•{•« an»  ir:i:ii- 
5ef<,  :ha:  tii«r  Sxnnians  ma'ie  wa.r  uj-o 


I*aM'ie!*  aa<i  hb*  adherent*,  \ 
^  Ie;v  f.  r  this*  r».'^ij!<»n,  l»-st  h\  t.>'-  rat.  :• 
hipi  ..^■tnioQ,  th^v  *h«Hild  iiitijin:.  :h« 
ttiiH.tv  of  oth«r  ohrt^tuir..-'  a  ~a  ii*: 
th*rcrj^!Te*,  «hieh  ib»'v  alnadv  f.  1:  t» 
be  *uScieniI\  CTva;  :  iMhil«-  th«  \  d''^:i;- 
ed  :h«:-  t^^  mit-n,  in  it**  If  o»..iisi.i»  rtd,  :•• 
be  •  tK-  that  rai^ht  W  t"»It  rat'-i. 

Acv"^niin.j  to  th^*  testuii"n\  f  >An  i, 
(i^i-Vi/A.  A^fi'TrinU.ir.  p.  K7. }  Kra*- 
ma**  Johonni?  wa>  adinitt*-*!  t>i  ih< 
offi^v  ^>f  ttacher  in  tho  S^vavan  i^n- 
jnT';ratii)n  at  Claus^-^nVari:.  '-n  t},.  o-n- 
dition,  that  in  his  •semvat-*  h«-  >h-  uM 
advance-  n-'thin^  t«»  <>hi'W  thai  J«^-i"» 
Christ  o\i<tod  l>*.f.»ro  Marv. 


*  QiK»*l  -i  quL*  tanta  »^t  fid»'  pra'^li- 
tu«,  lit  ad  iK'um  ij»^«ni  j»«-rj»«'tuo  ni'ta 
acr»dcn.-  audcat,  nee  f*»n*»U»ti<»iK',  quiu 


ex  Chri.*ti  fratris  •mi  pr»r  omuia  t«  f»ia'i 
inv<>cali«»ni,  in«lip?al,  hie  n«'fi  *-j-u- 
haWt,  at  Christum  in^oo  t. 
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forbade  his  followers  to  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit*.  When 
Famavius  separated  himself  from  the  other  Unitarians,  1568, 
he  had  many  adherents,  who^  were  distinguished  both  for 
influence  and  learning;  among  others,  Martin  Czechovicius, 
John  Niemoiavius,  Stanislaus  Wisnotdus,  John  Falconius,  and 
George  Schomann.  But  a  part  of  these  were  overcome  by  the 
gentle  treatment,  and  the  dexterous  reasoning,  of  the  So- 
cinians;  and  others  were  afterwards  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  discreet  management  of  Faustus  Socinus. 
At  last  the  party,  being  bereft  of  its  leader,  Famomus,  who 
died  in  the  year  161 5,  became  dispersed  and  extinct  ^. 

*  Sand's  BiJUioth,  p.  62,  and  in  va-  this  centuiy,  because  a  lar^  part  of 
lions  passages,  under  the  names  we  them  have  been  already  noticed  in  the 
have  mentioned.  preceding  history.    The  rest  may  be 

*  We  omit  here  the  names  of  the  easily  collected  from  Sand's  BMo- 
more  distinguished  Socinian  writers  of  ikeook. 
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COUNCILS. 


1405 

Oxforf* 1408 

Citta  di  FrinH ' 1409 

• 1409 

1412 

Loodoo* 1413 

COXSTANCE 1414 

Sakrfwig 1420 

Cologne 1423 

Siena 1423 

CopenhjLgen 1425 

Paris 1429 

Tortoea 1429 

BASLE 1431 


A.D. 

FLORENCE 1438 

Frisii^en 1440 

Boiien  .• • 1445 

1448 

1456 

York 1466 

Cologne 1470 

Aranda' 1473 

Pisa* 1511 

LATEBAN  V 1512 

Bourges  ••.••••••.••  1 528 

Sens 1528 

Cologne  1 1536 

TRENT* 1545 


*  C^Ued  bv  Sbinko,  archbishop  of 
Pracne.  bv  the  desire  of  Innocent  VII. 
to  c«:«unteract  the  infloeDee  of  Benedict 
XIII.  or  Peter  de  Luna,  the  rival 
pope,  to  vhom  nuuiv  of  the  Bohemians 
adhered. 

*  S.»metime*  called  the  coancil  of 
London,  because  although  its  canons 
were  framed  at  Oxford,  in  1408,  they 
were  not  formally  pn>mulgated  until 
the  following  year,  and  then  in  St. 
Paul's  London.  The  suppression  of 
Wickliffe's  followers  i»-as  the  chief 
business  in  hand. 

*  Called  for  terminating  the  papal 
schism. 

*  Called  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  last,  but  by  certain  cardinals,  and 
not  by  the  poj>e. 

*  Called  to  condemn  the  writings 
and  followers  of  WicklifTe. 


*  Called  to  denounce  as  a  heretic, 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  bore  the  title  of  lord  of 
Cobham. 

'  Denominated  in  books,  Couciliitm 
ToUtammm,  it  being  a  provincial  council 
headed  by  the  archbishop  of  that  see. 
But  its  place  of  meeting  was  Aranda. 

*  Called,  like  the  former  council  of 
Pisa,  by  certain  cardinals.  Its  object 
was  to  censure  and  obstruct  the  pope, 
Julius  II.  Hence  Romish  ^Titers 
bestow  upon  it  no  higher  designation 
than  CoHcUialmlum, 

*  The  council  of  Trent  opened  Dec. 
13,  1545,  and  closed  Dec.  4,  1563  ; 
but  it  formed  no  continuous  body,  and 
really  sate  only  during  short  detached 
portions  of  this  long  period.  It  sate 
imder  three  popes,  each  of  them  pre- 
siding (if  not  nominally,  at  least  really) 
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A.  D. 

Augsburg 1548 

Treves  1 1548 

Cologne  II '.   1549 

Mentz 1549 

Treves  II 1549 

Wittemberg* 1551 

Narbonne  * 1551 

over  one  of  the  three  portions  into 
which  its  sessions  were  divided.  These 
pontiffs  were  Paul  III.  Julius  III. 
and  Pius  IV.  The  first  session  was 
from  Dec.  13,  1545,  to  Mar.  11, 1547, 
on  which  day  its  translation  to  Bologna 
was  decreed,  but  in  that  place  only 
formal  business  was  transacted.  Nor 
was  the  council  veiy  active  while  it 
remained  at  Trent.  The  second  ses- 
sion was  from  Sept.  1, 1551,  to  April 
18,  1552.  The  third  session  was  from 
Jan.  18, 1562,  to  Dec  4, 1563. 

I  The  assembly  of  divines  there,  in 
that  year,  has  been  ranked  among 
councils,  because  its  business  and  the 
fruits  of  it  are  of  more  importance 
than  those  which  have  distinguished 
the  bulk  of  councils  that  appear  in  the 
regular  cataloeues.  It  prepared  that 
confession  of  Lutheran  doctrine  which 
was  offered  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  which  mav  be  seen  in  the  Oxford 
Sylloge  Confesncmum,  under  the  title  of 
Omfetsio  Scunmica,  207. 

*  This  council  shows  decidedly  the 
influence  of  the  controversies  then 
raging,  and  of  the  formal  treatment  of 
them  beg^  at  Trent.  It  places  among 
articles  of  the  catholic  faith,  a  belief  in 
seven  sacraments,  pureatorv,  sacra- 
mental confession,  the  adoration  of  the 
eucharist,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
the  veneration  of  images. 

'  The  convocation,  or  committee  of 
divmes,  that  sanctioned  the  Forty-two 
Articles,  under  fklward  VI.  •  Dr. 
Lamb  asserts  that  these  articles  really 
were  not  sanctioned  by  convocation, 
and  he  cites  as  evidence,  a  JW^i*  of 
Abp.  Parker's,  amons  the  C.C.C.C. 
MSS.,  which  speaks  of  them  as  **  care- 
fully prepared  by  good  and  learned 
men,  published  by  royal  authority,  and 
sent  to  all  the  bishops."  The  "  good 
and  learned  men"  might,  h<»wever,  be 


A.  D. 

London* 1552 

London* 1563 

Bheims •••••   1564 

Toledo* 1565 

Gambray' 1565 

Milan  1 1565 

MUanll 1569 

a  committoe  of  convocation,  which  has 
generally  been  thought  the  fact,  and 
which  seems  the  only  way  of  account- 
ing for  their  printed  title.  The  AriidUa 
o/^reed  upon  by  the  Buhopt  and  otker 
teamed  and  godly  men,  in  the  last  Con" 
weation  at  London,  in  the  yeare  of  omr 
horde,  1552.  Certainty  upon  this 
question  is  unattainable,  the  Convoca- 
tion r^^isters  being  lost.  Collier,  it 
325.  Lamb's  HiiA.  Aeeount  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Artidet,  4. 

^  The  Convocation  that  sanctioned 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

'  This  council  appends  to  the  Nioene 
creed,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the 
creed  of  Pius  IV.  The  omissions  are, 
the  article  affirming  half-communion, 
the  important  word  invooandcu,  in  the 
article  referring  to  saints,  the  impor- 
tant word  magittrani  in  the  article  re- 
ferring to  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
word  jurat,  in  addition  to  tpondA,  re- 
ferriuff  to  obedience  to  the  pope,  and 
the  whole  of  the  last  clause,  that  which 
pronounces  the  Nicene  creed  with  its 
new  appendages  to  be  the  catholic 
faith.  The  preceding  clause  also  va- 
ries, but  not  substantially,  from  its 
correspondent  in  the  creed  of  Piua 
Thus  this  council  of  Toledo,  though 
called  to  stamp  the  Trentine  fki^  with 
a  formal  sanction,  declined  to  say  any 
thing  in  favour  of  lay  exclusion  from 
the  sacramental  cup,  t5  insist  upon  the 
intoeation  of  saints,  to  acknowledge  the 
Roman  as  the  midrem  of  all  churches^ 
to  ratify  by  oalh  an  engagement  of 
obedience  to  the  pope,  and  to  pro- 
nounce Romish  peculiarities  integral 
members  of  the  catholic  faith.  Labb. 
et  Coes.  XV.  756. 

'  A  general  and  unhesitating  assent 
is  given  to  the  doctrines  affirmed  at 
Trent. 
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' 1570 

LondoD* Un 

Mihnlll 1573 

Torgao* 1574 

SlilanlV.* 1576 

Mihn  V 1579 

Booen' 1581 

MibnVI 1582 

RbeinM* 1583 


1583 

TomB 1583 

Bonnses 1584 

Aix*. 1585 

Mexico* 1585 

TookMBe' 1590 

AngnoD 1594 

CftUdiFrinE 1596 


POPES. 


Cotmato  Meglionid . .  Innocent  Vll. .  Od.  17, 1404  Nor.  6,   1406 

Angelo  Corario Gregory  XII . .  Dec.  2,    1406' 

Peter  of  Candia Alexander  Y. .  June  26, 1409  May  4,    1410 

Balthasar  Coflsa John  XXIII..  May  17,  1410* 

OttoColonna. Martin  V Nor.  11, 1417  Feb.  20, 14^1 

Gabriel  Condelmerio. .  Eogenias  lY. .  Mar.  3,    1431  Feb.  23,  1447 
Thomas  of  Sarzana  . .  Nicholas  Y. . ..  Mar.  6,    1447  Mar.  24,  1455 

'  All  who  came  to  this  cooncU  were  *  This  impoees  and  recites  the  cived 

re<| aired  to  reoeire  openlv  and  anre-  of  Pins  withoat  any  Tariation. 

•er^e'lly  €a  omnia  t/wt  a  ranrta  fymoch  *  This  also  imposes  and  recites  the 

Trv/dmtim/ji  d^fn'Un  H  gtafmf<t  tmmi,  creed  of  Pins  withoat  variation. 

*  The  coiivr^catk^n  of  the  prorinceof  ^  AU  these  councils  also  recite  and 

(.'ant«rrl>ur}',  awembk-rl  thifl  year,  may  impose  the  creed  of  Pins, 

fairiy  appi^ar  in  the  catalogue  of  coun-  *  Imposes  subscription  to  the  crped 

cib*,  becaujte  it  enforced  subscription  of  Pius  without  reciting  it. 

on  the  clergy,  and  enjoined  them  to  *  Imposes  and  recites  the  creed  of 

take  that  as  the  sense  of  Scripture  in  Ptus. 

their  public  teaching:,  which  antiquity  '  Deposed  by  the  council  of  Pisa, 

has  h/>  takf'fi.     Thus  this  convocation  June  5,  1409. 

une<juivrK;ally  condemned  a  utild  license  *  Deposed  by  the  council  of  C<m- 

of  private  jud^ent.  stance,  ^lay  29,  1414,  but  the  Roman 

'  (Convened  for  the  purpose  of  i4>-  see  was  not  formally  declared  vacant 

peasing  dissensions    among    the   Lu-  until  the  deposition  and  degradation  of 

therans.  Peter   de    Luna,  or  Ben^ct  XI 11. 

'  This  imprjses  sulwcription  to  the  July  26,  1417'     Nor  did   the  council 

creed  of  Pius  IV.  without  any  varia-  decree  the  election   of   a    new   pope 

tion,  reciting    that  formulary.      The  until  its  fortieth  session,  on  the  30th 

first  of   these   Milan  counciU  under  of  October  next  ensuing.    (L*En£uit, 

St.  Charles  Boromeo,  the  archbishop,  Cane.  <U  C<mM.  ii.  92,  136.)    **  From 

oiuu;ts  the  same  obligation,  but  does  the  election  of  Clement  the  Fifth,  in 

not  recite  the  creed.  1305,  the  popes  had  resided  at  Arignoo, 
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Name  and  Surname.  Official  Designation.  Accession. 
Alphonzo  Borgia  •  •  •  •  Calixtus  III .  •  Ap.  8,  1455 
^neas  Sylvius  Pico-)  -»,      »▼  *        «     - 

lomini. 1^^^^" ^^-^^   1^^^ 

Peter  Barbo Paul  II Aug.  30,  1464 

Francis  della  Rovere ..  Sixtus  IV . . .  •  Aug.  9,   1471 
John  Baptist  Cibo  ...  Innocent VII I.  Aug.  29,  1484 

Roderic  Borgia ' Alexander  VI.  Aug.  2,    1492 

Francis  Picolomini  ^ .  Pius  III Sept.  22,  1503 

Julian  della  Rovere'..  Julius  II Oct.  31,  1503 

John  de'  Medici Leo  X Mar.  1 1,  1513 

Hadrian  Boyens Hadrian  VI. . .  Jan.  9,     1522 

Julius  de'  Medici »  . .  Clement  VII.  .  Nov.  19,  1523 

Alexander  Famese  . .  Paul  III Oct.  13,  1534 

John  Maria  del  Monte  Julius  III. . .  •  Feb.  7»    1550 
Marcellus  Cervini.  ..  Marcellus  II..  Ap.  5,      1555 

John  Peter  Carrafa*. .  Paul  IV May  23,  1555 

JohnAngelode'Medici'Pius  IV Dec.  28,  1559 

Michael  Ghislieri  .  •  •  •  Pius  V Jan.  8,     1566 

Hugh  Buoncompagno   Gregory  XIII.  May  13,  1572 

Felix  Peretti Sixtus  V Ap.  24,   1585 

John  Baptist  Castagna  Urban  VII..  • .  Sept.  15, 1590 


Death. 
Aug.  6,    1458 

Aug.  14,  1464 

July  25,  1471 
Aug.  13,  1484 
July  25,  1492 
Aug.  18,  1503 
Oct.  18,  1503 
Feb.  21, 1513 
Dec.  1,  1521 
Sept.  14, 1523 
Sept:  25, 1534 
Nov.  10,  1549 
Mar.  23,  1555 
May  1,  1555 
Aug.  18,  1559 
Dec.  9,  1565 
May  1,  1572 
Ap.  10,  1585 
Aug.  27,  1590 
Sept.  27, 1590 


till  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  in  1376, 
again  removed  the  see  to  Rome.  On 
hiH  death,  two  popes  were  chosen ; 
Urban  the  Sixth,  who  resided  at  Rome, 


and  Clement  the  Seventh,  at  Avignon : 
each  of  these  had  a  successor,  and  in 
1409  the  schism  was  increased  by  the 
election  of  a  third  pope  at  Bologna. 


Borne. 

Urban  VI.  1378. 

Boniface  IX.  1389. 

Innocent  VI L  1404. 

Gregory  XII.  1406. 

The  three  last  were  deposed  by  the 
council  of  Constance,  in  1417*"  Coxe's 
II iff.  of  the  IIou9e  of  Audriuy  Lond. 
1820.  i.  212. 

*  A  Spaniard  of  a  noble  Valencian 
family,  properly  named  Lenzolio.  But 
his  father,  having  married  Joan  Bor- 
gia, sister  to  Calixtus  III.  assumed 
her  luune  instead  of  his  own,  with  the 
pope*s  consent,  and  his  descendants 
did  the  same. 

1.  His  family  name  was  Todeschini, 
but  like  his  predeceHsor,  being  nephew 
of  a  pope  (I'ius  II.),  he  abandoned  it 
for  the  family  name  of  his  distinguished 


Afianon. 
Clement  VII.       1379. 
Benedict  XIII.    1395. 


Bdogna, 


Alexander  V.       1409. 
John  XXIII.       1410. 


relative. 

•  Nephew  to  Sixtus  IV. 

'  Natural  and  posthumous  son  of 
Julian  de'  Medici,  who  was  brother  to 
Laurence  de'  Medici,  father  of  Leo  X. 

^  Perhaps  more  often  written  Ca- 
ral/a.  Cardinal  Pallavicino,  however, 
writes  Carrafa,  though  sometimes  he 
uses  the  other  form.  Id.  dd  Qme.  di 
TrentOf  ii.  51. 

*  ^  Come  of  a  lamilv  remotely,  if  at 
all,  related  to  the  illustrious  family 
reigning  at  Florence."  Bower,  i/iiC. 
of  Ike  Pojie$y  vii.  463. 


<^^  AECHIISUOFS  OF  CAXTESBUSY. 

AccooBJon,  DeAth. 

VaA.-*:^  SfcoidxM  . ..  Gregory  XIV.  Dec.  5,    1590  Oct.  15,  1591 

J^LL    Axt^feOST    F*C-) 

•  I  Innocent IX..  Oct.  29,  1591  Dec  50,  1591 


^,:^jc,; V  Ckment  VIII.  Jan.  50,  1592  Mar.  5,    1605 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


Death. 

JiiIt29.   1414 Ap.  12,    1443 

Jjiz:  Sca*wd May  13,   1443....  July  6,      1452 

J.^es:  K«ap Sqit,  23,  1452 Mm-.  22,  1454 

Tb.xs^  RxBTkier Ap.  23,     1454....   Mar.  30,  1486 

Job::  MofftoQ Oct.  6L      1486 Sq)t.  15.  1500 

H:rcryIV«* May  26.   1501  ....  Feb.  15,  1503 

\\"35aBi  Wariam Not.  29,    1503  ....  Aug.  23,  1532 

Ti^xsat^  OtaacDer Mar.  30.  1533 Mar.  21,  1556 

K.^?o*iiPc4e Mar.  2i  15.56  ....   Nov.  17,  1558 

Mjinijfw  PaH:^ Dec.  17,  1559 May  17,    1575 

Fcr:.:TO  •-r-.ii: Feb.  15,    1-576 Julv  6,      loSS 

;:c.T.  N^n— n S^:.  25,  15S3  . ...    Feb.  29,  16(H 


li:>HO:">  AND  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  ST.  AXDRE\rS. 

rs,c JKS  S:c  •^lt:  V I44>1      

H.crn  \\  j^-iiiw  ' 14m     Ap.  6,    1440 

J*a:',x^  KvC.:>::xrx  ' 1444)     Mav  10. 1468 

♦  rV'CBifcs  *.A^jr^,"c»  VasS-c  .*c   W^js  tocvd  s^tq  ix.     He  is  tboo^t  to  have 

oK>iit.->r^  >u^i  S.va  t^•fv•Cv'^£  jkr!rc:>t2*i>.c  Ifrnf^i  abcc;  ihrv*  rears  after  hi*  elec- 

»t  V,-r»Ar  '^  Ta»^>rs  St:  Vi?  i:»i^£  .c  lie  ixc  :  tai  tia*  »  onc^xtam.    Keith.  27- 
r»:vc*^"  H"**-'*^  >  *^  nrkrr<;»:>.-c  *^fc5  a:cl-  *  F.->cikier  of  the  ozkiversitv  of  Su 

•»»».v.v.      v-"vr'«*i7..  r»  ?'*^'«!^.  i^  A2^i:w'5s>  aad  ochex^i^ie  distixi£nisheii 

A"^^\T  /»    s-    \t^r:^•• -k  J^i  A.i>,c;r-  *  Hs*  o;«ber  wm?  Co«mte«j  of  Aniu^w 

oiv,v     u."r>>  >i>.Kvv  V    ^v:.T»;r'-.    i><  ik;:>;:^«r  of  Roi*en  111. 
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A.  D.  A»  D. 

Patrick  Graham  * 1466  1478 

William  Schives 1478  Jan.28,1497 

James  Stewart  • 1497  1503 

Alexander  Stewart  * 1509  Sept.  9,  1513 

Andrew  Foreman 1514  1522 

JamesBeton* 1522  1539 

David  Beton* 1539  May29,1546 

John  Hamilton  • 1546  Ap.  1,     1570 

John  Douglas 1571 

Patrick  Adamson ' 1576  1591 


1  Hftlf-brother  to  Bp.  Kennedy.  The 
mother  of  these  prelates,  Ladv  Mary 
Stewart,  first  married  the  Earl  of  An- 
gus, secondly.  Sir  James  Kennedy,  of 
Dnnmure,  and  thirdly.  Lord  Graham. 
It  was  this  son  of  her  third  marriage 
who  obtained  archiepiscopal  honours 
for  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's  from  the 
pope ;  a  compliment  to  his  nation 
which  caused  a  series  of  persecutions 
to  himself  that  lasted  through  life. 

'  Duke  of  Ross,  second  son  of 
James  III. 

*  Natural  son  of  James  IV.  The 
see  of  St.  Andrew's  was  kept  vacant 
for  him  from  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in 
1503,  till  1509,  when  pope  Julius  II. 
consented  to  his  appointment  to  it. 
He  was  tlien  only  fourteen,  but  care- 
fully educated  on  the  continent,  and 
said  to  be  a  boy  of  uncommon  promise, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  great 
people's  children  cut  off  in  early  life. 
He  was  killed  with  his  father  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden  field. 

*  **  Son  to  the  laird  of  Balfour,  in 
the  shire  of  Fife."     Keith,  35. 

*  Nephew  of  the  last  archbishop, 
and  third  son  of  John  Beton,  or  Be- 
thunc,  of  Balfour.  Ho  was  bom  in 
1494,  and  educated  in  France.  In 
1525,  he  sate  in  Parliament,  as  abbot 
of   Arbroath,  a    benefice    which    his 


uncle,  the  primate,  resigned  in  hts 
favour.  In  1533,  he  was  sent  to 
France,  to  conclude  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  own  sovereign,  and  Magda- 
len, daughter  of  the  French  king.  In 
this  business  he  gave  so  much  satis- 
faction, that  Francis  preferred  him  to 
the  bishopric  of  Mirepoix,  in  Lanffue- 
doc,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1537.  The  same 
sovereign  used  his  influence  to  have 
him  made  cardinal.  He  was  after- 
wards made  coadjutor,  and  designed 
successor  to  his  uncle.  In  1545,  he 
received  from  the  pope  a  legatine 
power  over  all  Scotland.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  murdered.    Ihid, 

37. 

<  Natural  son  of  James,  first  earl  of 
Arran,  by  a  female,  named  Boyd,  of 
good  family  in  Ayrshire.  He  became 
a  warm  and  able  partisan  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mary,  and  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  on  the  suipriae 
of  Dumbarton  castle,  whither  he  had 
fled  for  safety,  he  was  hanged  at  Stir- 
lins;,  April  1,  1570.    Ibid,  39. 

^  **  He  did  not  receive,  for  wliat  we 
know,  any  ecclesiastical  consecration." 
{Ibid.  40.)  After  his  death,  the  see  of 
St.  Andrew's  was  kept  vacant,  and 
its  revenues  were  conferred  upon  the 
Duke  of  Lennox. 
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*  Herwigned 

*  BytdrtE,aI 

■  He  nalgiied  the 


Lontli,  and  pmnoted  » 


Amugti  b^  Honjr  VIII. 


uutlwr  luTing  bMO  appMotod  b; 
1a  the  pTimacy.     Won  91. 
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